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SUMMARY 


Df the Matters contained inthe Three Parts of this Book, 


HE Firlt treats of the Eflence of the Church ; of the 
Controverſies which ariſe betwixt the Religious Orders, 
the Princes, and the C gon Of the Pontifical Autho- 

rity, how it 1s underſtood in Rome ; 41d hoy it ou gheto be, by 
the Soveraign Princes : Of the Original, Atamencition, and 
Effence of the Cardinalitial Dignity ; -and of the manner of li- 
ving of all the Cardinals in.general. 


The Second Hhewn how careleſs, and Seffunftory the Cardintls 
are in defending the Church from the rapacity of the Vipotiſmo, 
with the reaſons and obligations they have thereunto:; As like- 
wife the Promotions, Titles, )Altiances, Qualities,'Vices, and 
Virtues, ofall che Cardinals riow living. ny; 


The Third diſcourſes of all the Treaties, Negotiations, Diffe- 
rences, Diſputes, and Diſſentions, happen'd amongſt the Cardi- 
nals in the Conclaves; and betwixt the Cardinals, the Pe | 
and the Emperors, in che Eleftions of all the Popes, and Anttz 
Popes, from the Incarnation of our Saviour, to the Conclave in 
the Year 1667, in which Clement the 9th. was elefted Pope: To - 
which are added certain Polirick Aphoriſms, written by Cardi- 
nal Azolini, __ the Cardinals of the ſaid Conclave, 
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= > reſent you herewith the Cardinaliſmo 7 promis'd Fs in my 
1 Nipotilmo ; Read it 4s your own, not as mine ; for he who pro- 
i mijes a thing, obliges himſelf de jure to him that expetts its per- 
formance. Certain Criticks who vouchſafe to throw away ſome 
moments of their time in the peruſal of the Nipotiſmo, won- 
Jets publiſh that book firſt, having declar'd the Car- 


abſien was to publiſh theme together ;, but upon ſecond thoughts, I made an Eſau 
of Jacob, and Jacob of Eſau, that is, 7 put forth my Nipotiſmo by way of 
Eſſay, reſolving, if that bad wot had the approbation 1 expetted, to have 
ſtifled the other, or confin d it to my own Cabinet, But things ſucceeded accor- 
ding to the predidtions of my Friends, and the Nipotiſmo reliſhing even a- 
mone ſt thoſe Argus's, and Criticks, who read books only to corrett them, and 
u:braid the CAuthors : 1 concluded forthwith to preſent this Cardinaliſmo 
likewiſe, for the benefit of the Publick, preſuming its reception would be no 
worſe than the other, if the Readers judgement, and the CAuthors do agree : 
which nevertheleſs I cannot but apprehend, when I conſider how frequently they 
differ. | 

fr his I know, that if any book ever gave occaſion of Cenſure, this will, and 
that not only to the Catholicks, but to the Proteſtaxts alſo, ( for even among#t 
them there are ſuch as will find fault, where they do not ſometim:: nnder- 
ftand.) Methinks I hear @ Proteſtant at one of my ears, crying out _ 

ou 


To the Reader. 


You might haveleft out this, you ſhould have omitted that, ir would have 
been better thus, and thus,and thus : and in the other, a ſcandaliz' 4 Catho- 
lick complaining , that I write ſeveral —_ ſuperfluous ro the very nature 
of Hiſtory, and paſs by others which would be proper and adequate. 

But he who ſhonld write a book, and undertake to give univerſal ſatisfatti- 
on, would but loſe his time, and have his labour for his pains. Nor it to be 
expetted the general will ſubmit to a particular. The Apoſtles were holy men, 
guided by the holy Spirit, and according to that direftion, they writ the book of 
the holy Goſpel : yet how many Hereticks are there found, who ferr not to con- 
demn, what they cught in Conſcience to adore ? How many prophane perſons 
which deſpife the Apoſtolical inj{ruttions ? How many Divines, that with a 
thouſan4 niceties, and diſtintions, do controvert and diſpute againſt the wri- 
tings of the Apoſtles? Now if the nature of man be ſo dogged and perverſe, 
that it cannot accommodate with ſo ſacred a book, ſo neceſſary to our Salvation, 
and ſo infallible in its Compoſition ; how is it poſſible they ſhould receive one 
kinaly, that perhaps is contrary to their own ſence and inclinations? 1 am ſa- 
tisfy d it is impoſſible this Cardinaliſmo ſhould pleaſe both Catholick and Pro- 
reſtant, becauſe the one contemns what the other approves, and the other em- 
braces what the firſt has rejetfed. Many things are inſerted which are familiar 
among ſt the (atholicks, and for that reaſon thoſe are contemptible to them. 
Many others there are which are common among ft the Proteſtants, and accor- 
aingly as inconſiderable to them : but all things are to be reeulated with order, 
and the good intention of the Author is to be excuſed, becauſe his deſign is togive 

eneral ſatisfattiun as near as he can. Should he have writ only what had becn 
palatable to the (atholicks, the Proteſtants would have diſguſted it ; and on the 
other fide, to have addreſs d himſelf only to the ſatisfattion of the Proteſtants, 
weuld have been as ingratefull to the Catholicks. 

Seeing therefore what is acceptable to the one, is unacceptable to the other; 
the Catholick may read what makes for his intereſt, and the ProteFant, what 
the Catholick rejetts : ( and 1 am certain he will rejett what is moſt worthy to 
be read.) For my part, Tadviſe the Proteſlajt to read nothing but what the 
Catholick condemns ; and the (atholick, only what the Proteſtant deſpiſes : 
that both of them may ſuck what hozey they can, and throw away the ſting which 
pricks them within. 

Thus far kind Reader, I have ſpoken in general, I ſhall now apply my ſelf par- 
ticularly to thee : and firſt I deſire thee to take notice, 1 am not the only perſon 
concern'd in the compoſition of this bock. For theſe two lat gears 1 have en- 
deawvour d ( —_—— ſome trouble and expence) to procure ſuch Me- 
moires as were neceſſary for my defign, from the hands of other perſons: ſo that 
if the hook happens to be diflik'd, let net the whole blame be laid at my door, but 
let them have their ſhare who cooperated in the work, which I cant call mine, 
becauſe my Memoires came from the hanas of other people ; people I may ſay, for 
1 depended not upon the Relations of any one man. ; 

Tet there is one thing I may properly call my own, and that is the Stil:, and 
Contexture of the book, in which alſo you may have occaſion (and perhaps in 
every leaf) to condemn me, 4s not obſerving the rules of the current Stile., 1 
confeſs I thought the trouble unneceſſary to apply my ſelf to thoſe niceties, and 
punitiliges, to which the writers in this age are ſo much addifted, and it pre- 
ceeded 
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ceeded from an inclination 1 had to the common ( not a particular ) benefit 10 
the Publique and not to any private Party. T hoſe who writ with ſo muth glo- 
71 in this age, ao it togain applauſe amongſt the learned, Lecauſe they are learned 
themſelves. For my part 1 am conſcious of great inſufficiency, and that, 1 have 
nothing to tecommend me, but an immenſe, and inſatiable defire, to make m 
ſelf intelligible to the moſt i{literate people in the world : for this reaſon _( being 
unable to arrive at - that pitch of ſatisfaction ( which is natural to all writers ) zo 
ſee my ſelf favour d by the learned, and receiv a by there, though as the meaneſt 
of them all 1 endeavour to gain the acceptance of the commoner ſort, by fra- 
ming my ſelf to the capacity of every body ; and the rather, becauſe thoſe ſtran- 
mers who are mo#t curious of learning our tongue, venture not but upon ſuch 
books as ave eaſic and familiar. Thou wilſt not deny, but the learned do undey- 
ſtand what is eafie, and that the common people abhor what is difficult. . He 
therefore who writes ſmoothly end plain, writes to every ones underſtanding ; 
whereas he that is abſtruce, deſigns only to pleaſe 4 few. Such books as theje, 
ought to be read by many, rather than by particular perſons, though but few of 
the Commonalty are acquainted with ſuch things, the rigcur and ſeverity bes 
ing ſo great in Rome , #0 books are permitted, but Encomiums and Panegy- 
ricks. 
Many will blame me for writing with that freedom, of perſons of ſo great 
quality, and now living, and not unworthily : yet 1am not the only man, if I 
were, / ſhould not (1 hope ) deſerve to be condemn a, writing nothing but the 
truth, for it would be cruelty againſt nature it ſelf, and the right of reaſon, and 
Hiſtory, if verity ſhoull be perſecuted. If the good (atholicks will look impar- 
tially upon what 1 have written of the Church of Rome, they will fiad my aim 
is no other, than to admoniſh them of the errours into which the world imagines 
they are fallen, and onght therefore to incourage and commend the piety of my 
deſign, there being no greater expreſſion of kinaneſs, than for one to advertiſe 
his friend of a Precipice which he ſees not himſelf. Neither have the Cardinals 
more reaſon to complain, the wb:le drift of this Cardinaliſmo being nothing, 
but the elevation of their authority, too much depreſs 4 by the Popes : and at- 
though they perhaps will deſpiſe ſuch advertiſements as Satyrical, yet have their 
Eminences no reaſon to be offended, if they be made acquainted with what the 
world ſayes of them. Ana if from the variety of Pens, which co-operated in this 
work, they meet with any thing nctling and pungent, they are in all humility 
defired to gather the Poſe with ſuch artifice, as not to prick them, lves with the 
I'ryars. The Princes, 0 the other fide, are moſt humbly bejeech d,. ( and their 
Ainifers of State with them) that they would pern/e this book intenti: 'ely, and 
not make any judgement upon the information of any prequdic d EccleſiaFlick : 
and Iam of opinion ( if they vouch|afe to read it themſelves) they will rather 
applaud than explode it. 

You are defir d likewiſe ( kind Reader ) to excuſe the Errors of the Preſs : they 
are too numercus indeed, yet in re{pett of your Judgement, they are the fewer, for 
1 am confident there is nothing, but what your learning will correft as you read, 
and by that means cover thoje defects, as well as the Errors of the Author, who 
promiſes for the future to write nothing but in generals, without any particular 
refleions, either upon Rome, or any other place. T he Books which I intend to 
publiſh, are, L'Europa Morta; and Il Chriſtianiſmo Univerſato ; hs 
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The Contents, 


tn which is diſcourſed, concerning the weakneſs of Humane Underſtanding. 
The manner of God's ſpeaking to Men in old time, and at preſent. The Ex- 
cellencies of the H. Scripture. How R. Catholicks, live in Proteſtant Conn- 
tries, and Proteſtaits in thoſe of R. Catholicks. Of turning from one Reli- 
ion to another. Of thoſe, who relinquiſh the Church wherein they were 
= and know not for what reaſon. The promiſcuous admiſſion of Dottors 
in the Univer ſitie of Valenza, applyed by a Proteſtant Preacher in diſcourſe 
with a R. Catholick. Of ſome Miſſionary Prieſts who receive licentious per- 
ſons for Converts. what anſwers the Priefts and Friars of Italy make to 
their Superiors, when theſe go abont to puniſh their Miſcarriages. An Ex- 
ample of a tertain Florentine who went to Geneva to change his Religion. 
Another of a Neapolitane, to the ſame purpoſe. Of thoſe Miſſionary Prie#s 
who bay their Faculty of Miſſion from ſome Courtier at Rome. what reme- 
dy is requiſite in theſe matters. Of the Prote5tant Minifters who are con- 
tented to live in their Paſtoral charge, without thrufting themſelves ints 
B watters 
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onatters of State. Of Liberty of Conſcience, ſo much talk'd of among#t Chri- 
ſtians. what Authority the Emperors and Magittrates, had ever Church- 
mes in the Primitive times. in what particulars the ſeveral parties of 
{riftian Profeſſors lament their miſeries in theſe dayes. Of the zeal of 
Princes towards theimgubjetts. what Effect the Magiſtrate's diligence in 
viſiting the people's Abtions produceth. Of the neglett of Princes in obſervi 
the wayes and proceedings of (hnrch-men. How the reſpett given antiently 
by the people to Princes and Magiſtrates, differs from what i given to them 
at this day. Of Church-men who aſſume authority to pry into the attions of 
Soveraign Princes. A Parallel between the Princes and people in reference 
to the Exerciſe of Religion. Of the Policy of Church-men, how exquiſite 
to preſerve their Grandeur. Some Examples of Preachers as to the matter of 
Eccleſiaſtical Grandeur. Of the diſaffetion of Eccleſiaſticks to the Soveraigns 
ty of Princes. Of ſome Differences wont to ariſe between R. Catholicks, and 
Froteſtants, in the Elettions of Preachers. The Example of Moles, ap- 
pointed a Preacher to Pharoah. Of the Vigilance of France in maintaining 
the Gallicane Rites. Of a Book printed at Rome in diminution of the Sove- 
raignty of Princes. The Feſuites queſtion d by the Parliament of Paris, con- 
cerning the Impreſſion of the ſaid Book. Their Anſwer to the Parliament. 
The great Devotion of the Venetians to the ſervice of God, andthe preſerva- 
tion of their Liberties and Privileges. Of ſome pretendedly Gabe, who 
blame the Venetians for being too jealous of their Soveraignty. Of the 
danger wherein all Princes would be, were it not for the reſfitance which 
France and Venice make to the ambition of Church-men. Of ſome diſcourſes 
concerning the Authority of the Pope. Of Turiſdiftion Ecclefiaſtical and 
Ti npaal compared together. what effetts the Excommunication of the 
Venctians by Paul V. produc'd to the Church. Of the blame thoſe Popes in- 
curr, who by their Excommunications, forbid Subjects to obey their Natural 
Princes. What Obedience both people and Magiſtrates owe to the Pope. The 
Opinion of a Dominican Divine. The heady Opinions of the Roman Divines 
concerning the Popes Authority. The ſubjettion of ſuch Princes as are con- 
ſtrained by the Pope to obey the caprichio f thoſe Divines who write accom- 
modately to the Pope's humour. How eaſily the Popes may Excommunicate 
Soveraign Princes, and what miſchief that eafineſs produceth. How the 
Popes deal with Princes who have deſers/ d well of the Church. The chief 
cauſes which mov} d Paul V. axd Ulrban V LLI. to tbunder out Excommuni- 
cations againſt the Venetians, the Commonwealth of Lucca, and the Duke of 
Parma. 1» what manner the Pope ought to be honour d by Princes and their 
people. Of the difference betwixt being of” the Church in the dayes of the 
Apoſtles, and now. Of pour wrought in the perſons of Popes by the H. 
Ghoſt. Of the Offences ariſing daily betweex Popes and Princes, by reaſon 
of the miſdemeanours of Churchmen. VVhat great fear gt og of the Primi- 
tive Church had of falling into any Error prejudicial to the publick good of 
Chriſtendome. How little now adayes they regard the Univerſal Good, Of 
the great zeal wherewith of old they exercis d their Pajtoral charge. Vu hat 
Eſteem all people had of Popes in confideration of their holy Lives. VVhat 
kind of perſons aſcend the Papal Throne in theſe times. VVhat perſecntions 
they ſuffer, who either by tongue or pen, reprove the faults of Popes and 
Church- 
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Churchmen. Of the praiſes attributed to the Popes by ſome writers. Of 
the F latteries which ſound well in the Popes ears. Of thoſe who are look'd 

wpon well or ill by the Pope. Of thoſe who write of the Pope s Impecrability. 

$.me Reaſons and Inſtances proving the Pope fallible like other men." © Some 

Concluſions and Diſputes maintain d at Paris by the Feſuits in defence of the 

Pope 5 power and Infallibility. T; he cauſe why Popes are deficient in  Mira- 

cles. The corruption of the Age. Some deſerving perſons kept farr from 
the (Court. Of the ſcandals committed by Churchmen in Rome. Of s Bull of 
Boniface VIII. Of an Opinion written by John XXIE - YVhar wad the 
judgement of Paul Il. concerning the Infallibility, of the Pope. . Of. : ove 

written by Pope Adrian VI. T he Error Princes commit 18 ſuffering F hk 

diſputes touching the Popes Infallibility#o: be held in their Dominions. | ' Of 
ſome diſgufts given by Alexander VII. to the mot Chriftian King.” ' A Bull 
put forth by the ſaid Alexander againſt ſome Decrees of the Parlianitnt of 
Paris which rejetted the Popes Infallibility. The cenſure of the Faculty of 
Sorbonne of writings which defended the OPE Infallibity. Of Odoardo 
Farneſs Duke of Parma, who of a friend became an Enemy to Urban. 

V hat the Author thinks the Pope conceiyes of him. © The Popes defire that 
aw Pens were in the world, but thoſe whith write in their favour. Of the 
Rodomontadoes which the Roman Theologues write in magnificationt 'of the 
Pope. The Opinion of a certain T, heologue, That 4 Pope cannot be damin'd 
though never jo wicked. The Impeccaalty of the Pope which, the Feſwits 
begin to reach. Of the Opinion of thoſe who hold.the Pope not ſubyeit to Gt- 
eral Councils. Of the Title of Eternity which' ſome Flatterers would apply 
zo the perſon of the Pope. The Obligatiow of people 36 feerenct and honour 
the Popes whilſt they ate godd, and to bLinie aud avoid them, when they are 
wicked. Divers other particulars touching the Popes Grandenr. Oe. 


Lib. I. 


—— 


q H E dulneſs of Humane Underſtanding renders us uncapable.of, com- 
4 prehending the myſterious condu&t of Divine Providence, . whoſe 
Counſels and Deſigns are as to us involy'd in a moſt profound.night of 

- impenetrable Obſcurity. The Apoſtle St. Paxl,after a Tranſport even 
into the third Heaven, gives,this plain Advice to Inquilitive Spirits, 
Non plus ſapere quam _ ſapere, ſed ſapere ad ſobrictatem, Which 
Dodtrine , if receiv'd by the more ſpeculative ſort of Chriſti- 


| ans, with the ſame lowlineſs of mind wherewith the Apoſtle writ, it, 
would undoubtedly free the minds of men bewildred in thoſe perplexities wherein, even 
hs moſt learned have been inextricably intangled by roo nice and curious Contem- 
plation. Lid 
Bur ſo deeply rooted in our Nature is the Inſatiate Deſire of Knowledge, that we. are 
continually climbing above our own Level, though, beſides the trouble of = 'Endea- 
deayour, we run a hazard of falling from the Precipice, and of looſing the eyes; of our 
minds, by tyring them in a proſpeR of rhings.Invilible. tad] 
Nature hath allotted to Birds a light body fir for flying ; ro Oxen a heavy one accom- 
modare to the ſlower motion of progreſſion ; the former bein delign'd ro adogn. the Re- 
gion of the Air, and the latter for Labour and Service on the vin ay +. eral 
Mankind, not content to enjoy the Meaſure of Underſtanding given them by Divine 
Providence, ſeek to raiſe their heavy clods beyond their Md Sphere by ſpecplarions 
of things incomprehenlible, as if it were free for them to out-do Nature , -and make a 
new Creation of Spirits. | os wy" 
Many admire,and amiJlt the confuſions of their admiration, ask why God ſpeaks no 
B z " more 
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4 The HISTORY of Part, I, 
more to men ſince the Incarnation of our Saviour, as he did in old time to the /ſraelites ? 
But for my part I wonder more, that Men in theſe times cannot underſtand the Language 
of God as the Iſraelites did/in times paſt ; and this wonder makes me ſometimes pour 
out very pathetical —_— 

To the Iſraelites God ſpoke ſeldome'; few were the words ; and many times 'twas 
on the tops of very high Mountains, from amidſt thick Clouds, and darkneſs, ſome- 
times in profound ſleeps, cloath'd with Robes of inviſible Air, and ſometimes with a 
Voice only deliver'd by ſome Celeſtal Meſſenger. Now this Seldomneſs enhanc'd the 
wonder and Surpriſe in the 1ſraclites themſelves, whilſt they obſerv'd how -7 were fa- 
vour'd at times and places by meaſure and proportion ; and they were not a little proud 
of theſe favours. - 

Thoſe wh doubt ar preſent whether ir be true that God ſpeaks no more to Men, have 
all the reaſon of the world to-change that doubting thought, if they will but ſeriouſly 
conſider that God ſpeaks now, not from Mountains but from Pulpits, not by Night but 
by Day, not-in Sleep but to, men Awake ,+nor in the Air but in the Church, not teldome 
but a. not at ſome definite times bur continually : So that if they hear him not, they 
are either deaf ro theVoice of God,or elſe nautiateth the great plenty ofCeleſtial favours. 

The 1ſraclites boaſted that God writ the Divine Law in Tables of Stone, in order to 
the better preſervarion of the ſame ; and\ why ſhould nor Chriſtians glory of the H. 
Charter written by the Apoſtles and Evangelitts, by the aſbſtance of the H. Ghoſt, for 
the propagation of Chriſtianity ? .- , - | 

God Almighty writes every day in Charadters ſo legible, that thoſe who cannot read 
them, may deſervedly be called blind. But, which 1s worlt,choſe that are thus blind, are 
the very ſame that rake up a belief, that in theſe dayes God neither ſpeaks nor writes, 
as he did in former Ages. .. ; 

Whoſo would underſtand the Divine Speakings, and Deſires to read the Charatters 
of Heaven, fer him not be at diſtance with the H. Scripture, inaſmuch as this is the Key 
of Paradiſe, -and the H.'Ghoſt hath left the ſame to us, to declare ro men what the Lan- 
pyvage.of Heaven is in-the New Teſtament, 

he'H. Scripture is the, Book wherein God-ſpoke ta the 1ſraelites, and ſpeaks ſtill to 
Chriſtians. And 'tis ſo replete wich ſweet expreſſions, 'and wholiome dilcourſes, that 
*tis not poſſible to go away hungry from 16 plentiful a Table, nor ſick from ſo efficaci- - 
cious a Medicine. 

Thar wretched Impoſtor £ahomet, who to blind others made himſelf blind, forbad 
the Tranſlation of the H. Scripture into the Tirkyh Language under ſevere penalties, as 
doubting leſt the Do&trine thereof being {6 pure and holy as it is, ſhould purifie and 
ſanRiifie the minds of ſuch as ſhould read ir : And the Roman Church permit it not in any 
other Language but the Larin, asif the Apoltles, Evangeliſts, and Prophets, had writ- 
ten for a few, and not for all men, for ſome peculiar perſons, and not tot the Univerſal 
Church. 

Where can Chriſtians of all ſorts and conditions better ſpend the moſt precious Laws 
of the'day, where refreſh themſelves in afflitions, where enrich themſelves in poverty, 
than in reading of the Volume of Divine Laws. 

The Political Books of the Heathens, which contain nothing but Secular Maximes, 
cannor furniſh us with other than Worldly Knowledge ; But the H. Volume which de- 
ſcended from Heaven brings Celeſtial Inſtru&tion with it, whence thoſe that read the 
ſame'with great ardor, find conſolation in it amidft their greateſt calamities and miſcries, 

The holy, pure, clean, and {imple DoAtrines of Chriſtian Religion give ſolace, and 
comfort rior only the moſt ignorant who live by dire&ion, but even the molt /learned, 
who give'direRions to others ; or to expreſs my ſelf better, 'they refreſh and relieve not 
only the moſt learned wha teach, but even the moſt ignorant who are taught. 

The Catholicks think to be ſav'd by going to Mais, and the Hereticks by hearing 
Sermons. Some of theſe ro appear good. Chriſtians , read the H. Scripture, ling 
Pſalms, and ſay Grace at Table ; and divers Catholicks make Confelltons to a Prieſt, 
goin Pilgrimage, and receive Indulgences ; and all this to avoid being pointed at by 
others, by which manner of living they intimate the difterence of Religiun conlifts in 
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nothing but in an outward and ( as I may ſay ) conſtrain'd appearance. 

The Proteſtants deny not but that there are many in their Communion, who lead 
Atheiſtical Lives, making every thing lawful ro themſelves, and ſtretching liberry of 
Conſcience , to a liberty of Sinning : So likewiſe the Catholicks confeſs that many of 
themſelves too, live as if there were neither God nor Chriſt, nor Law, nor Faith in the 
World. 

In this matter of Religion I find one Evil of which the Catholicks are more to be 
blam'd than the Proteſtants themſelves, and "tis this : When Catholicks go into the 
Country of Proteſtan:s, they not only accommodate themſelves to live with the libert 
of theplace, but aſſumea greater —_— of Conſcience, and abſtain as well from ſome 
Exerciſes of Religion which are not forbidden, as from ſuch as are. 

In like manner the Proteſtants in Catholick Countries, not only abſtain from reading 
the H. Scripture, ſinging of Pſalms , and frequenting Sermons, but belides making a 
medley of Omiſsions, they forbear to pay their Devotions to Almighty God, both when 
they go to (leep in the Evening, or riſe trom bed in the Morning. *Tis true, the Pro- 
reſtants well knowing the extreme rigor of the Inquilition, find themſelves neceſsitated 
to diſſemble their Religion for avoiding the anger of men, whereas the Catholicks ha- 
ving greater liberty in Proteſtant Countries wherein they find no ſuch rigour againſt 
themielves, grow careleſs of their Religious Obſervances, inſomuch chat many times they 
will ask for good Capons on Friday or Saturday, although they may have plenty of 

ood Fiſh. . 

, If you ask a Catholick why he commits ſuch faults as theſe, he preſently anſwers you, 
Dum fueris Rome, S&c. Whilit one is at Rome, one mu#t live as they 4 there, out of 
Rome, as #n other places. Nor are the Proteſtants unprovided of the fame anſwer when 
they reſide in Catholick Countries, And this is the miſerable caſe of Religion. 

Yet I will not pronounce this Depravation general,becauſe I have known many Catho- 
licks live with great modeity, and exemplary piety, in the Countries of Proteſtants, 
as do alſo many of theſe in the Countries of Catholicks, inſomuch that many Catholicks 
do very much approve of, and are edifi'd with the manner of living of the Proteſtants, 
and theſe likewiſe with theirs ; but they are ſuch Catholicks and Proteſtants as have not 
ſtudy'd the abovemention'd Axiom of Thane: 

his laſt Eaſter I ſaw a certain Catholick, 'a friend of mine, in a Proteſtant 
Country, and asKing him why he went not to Maſs which was celebrated not above a 
mile off, he anſwer'd me, That when he Travell'd,, he carry'd no Religion at all along 
with him. Which a Proteſtant, who was preſent, over-hearing, reply'd, Tok are 4 
gallant man, I take the ſame courſe. | 

But in my judgement, the thing moſt to be conlider'd concerning this point of Religi- 
on, is the dayly tranſition and change of Chriſtians from the Catholick ro the Pro- 
reſtant Church, and from the Proteſtant to the Catholick , and this by perſons who 
oftentimes know net the cauſe either why they leave the one or embrace the other , but 
run like Goats up a precipice, Whilſt they behold others fall down from it at the ſame 
time : Yea ſome Chriſtians have left the Religion wherein they were born, to take up 
another, in which they know not whether ir will be fit for them to dye or no ; inaſmuch 
as they go upon no other account, but the ſeeing others go before them. Nor is it an 
extravagance t0 compare ſuch Chriſtians to Brutes, ſince there is no greater Brute than 
that man who lives without the Inſtru&ions of Religion, . without knowing the Obliga- 
tions of Chriſtianity, or the duty of his own Conſcience. 

The Proteſtants are ſo calle ro admit thoſe that leave the Catholick Church to em- 
brace theirs, they receive them ſo blindly ſomerimes in ſome places, that they do not ſo 
much as examine them concerning the Principal Grounds, and the Eſſential parts of the 
Chriſtian Faith. I know not whether they do thus, as judging it better than co leave the 
Sheep to wander in the Deſart, or elſe tro populare their Church the more : but 'tis cer- 
tain that for the moſt part they find themſelves deceiv'd, by receiving ravenous Wolves 
initead of gentle Lambs. Being at firſt not a little ſcandalis'd art ſuch ſRories, 1 had the 
curiolity to enquire the reaſon of this ſlight proceeding, in a matter of ſo great impor- 
tance, trom a Proieltant Miniſter, who anſwer'd me jn the following words, Sir, We do 
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like them in the College of Valenza in France, who give the Dettoral Cay even to Aﬀſes, 
ſub Fþe futuri Studiz, But "tis true being now adayes well aware of this Error, leſt they 
(hould be miſtaken in Wolves, they let go the Lambs alſo ; or at leaſt they turn and 
wind them ſo about with multiplicity of queſtions, that they cool their delire of change- 
ing their Fold. 

On the other ſide, the Catholicks not only readily receive both Wolves and Lambs, 
but moreover they endeavour to draw from the Proteſtant Flock the moſt infefted Ani- 
mals of all, by promiſing them gifts and preſents with a large hand, in order to compaſs 
the more calily the end of their purpoſe : and becauſe Wolves commonly run with a 
more greedy appetite to the prey than Lambs, by this means they get Wolves and nor 
Sheep, who ker they have devour'd the prey, return back to their firſt Herd more ſa- 
vage than before. 

here are ſome Mifſionary Prieſts ( for I except thoſe who are full of true zeal ) who 
admit to the Catholick Religion,any wild-headed, indocible,and debauch'd perſons, who 
think of nothing leſs than of leading a Chriſtian life ; and ſv likewiſe ſome Proteſtant 
Miniſters ( I ſpeak with reverence to the good ) who receive to their Communion ſuch 
people, as have nothing of Man belides the ſhape, being otherwiſe, as to what con- 
cerns the Conſcience and Soul, Devils incarnate. 

I could here inſert a Story as long as curious on this occaſion, and demonſtate by good 
proofs and examples, the Errors which the Catholicks commir in forcing Proteſtants to 
change their Religion ; and likewiſe the failings of Proteſtants in receiving amongſt chem 
Fugitive Catholicks. But 1 have neither will nor time to rub the ſoars of the one or the 
other ; only, it would be great Prudence and Charity in both parties to uſe greater cir- 
cumſpeRion, and to have their eyes a little more open, that Chriſtianity might not be 
ubverted by Hypocrilie, and the Lambs expos'd to the diſcretion of the Wolves, 

In Italy, accounted the ſoundeſt part of Chriſtendom, yea in Reme it ſelf, and the Pa- 
pal Dominions, Biſhops and Superiors of Monaſtick Orders, have indeed the title of 
Maſters, but ſcarce any power to correR any of their refrafory Subjets ; for no ſooner 
are reproofs us'd towards them, but the Scandalous Prieſts and Friers, have a common 
cuſtom to retort inſolently theſe expreſs threatnings to their Superiors, Per Dio, 
*Dio, che me ne andero a fare Heretico;, 1 will turn Heretick. But theſe Varlets often- 
times find themſelves deceiv'd, for the Hereticks ſift them ſo much, and examine them ſo 
with multitude of queſtions, that they make the Fugitives themſelves confeſs the cauſe of 
their flight ; after which confeſſion, they find themſelves oblig'd not without grear 
ſhame, to return back with more haſt than they departed, I ſay not from their Religion 
( becauſe ſuch wretches know not what Religion is ) but from their Country ; for proof 
of which, it will not be amiſs to ſubjoyn here a ſhort, but very true and freſh inſtance. 

A certain Italian who affirm'd himſelf born of one of the moſt Eminent Families of 
Tuſcany, (although his garb ſpoke him rathera Hedge-bird , having notlfing but the. Im- 
pudence of a Fryar, and the pronuntiation of a Florentine ) I know not out of what Ca- 
prichio, took a reſolution to relinquith the Catholick Religion, tono other end, but to 
go to Geneva, and live there ( as he ſaid ) like a very good Heretick, 

Being arriv'd at Geneva, he imparted his purpoſe toa certain man there, who might 
indeed have claim'd alliance with him , for he was not inferior to the moſt ſubrle Snap 
of Siena, After ſome diſcourſe and queſtions concerning his reſolution, the Inhabitant 
of Geneva ask'd this new-commer, What cArt be was 5kill'd in whereby to get a Subſiſtence 
after his Converſion ! The honeſt Italian anſwer'd him boldly, That his intention was to 
live like an honeſt man. 

The Proteſtant ſmil'd, as well underſtanding his meaning z nevertheleſs he made as if 
he underſtood him not, ( as indeed he did not in that manner wherein he explain'd him- 
ſelf ro him afterwardy ) and therefore he intreated him to declare himſelt more openly 
and in plain words, what he meant by living like an boneſt man. | 

The other with a face more impudent than betore, thinking ro acquit himſelf well, and 
to oblige, nor only the Proteſtant with whom he talk'd, but the whole City, ( and 
nr roo hoping to receive ſome preſent before-hand) anſwer'd him in the following 
. words. 
vir, 
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Sir, 1 refuded eighteen years at Venice, i» which City I liv'd alwayes like an honeſt mays. 
My peculiar and moſt frequent zmployiment was to ſerve my friends, by kulleng ſometimes 
one at the requeſt of avother, and ſomerimes cudgelling ſuch or ſuch a man at the inſtance of 
this or the other. . My pay was not great ; for commonly I took but* ten Crowns for killing 
a man, and five for groing one the Baſtinado. 'But this prattice of mine being by my envs- 
ous Enemies ſignifi'd to the Councel of Ten, order was 1ſſn'd forth far my ar Datel 
Whereupon 1 found great difficulty to eſcape the hands of the Officers, who together with ſe- 
weral of m y ill-willers, ſearch'd for me wm all the places where I us'd to pratice. But to 
ſecure my perſon from a Perſecution ſo dangerous to my life, 1 determin'd to leave not only 
Venice and ltaly, but kkewsſe the Catholick, Religion, and to embrace Hereſie, it being to 
me athing indifferent to live a Catbolick, or Heretich, Now therefore if you will do me the 
honour to receive me into this City, 1 promiſe to keep my ſelf alwayes in the eſtate of a gal- 
lant man, with the ſame employment : and 1 ſhall ſay further, and engage my word for it, 
that I will praiſe here at far cheaper rates , for whereas at Venice I us'd tokull a man for 
ren Crowns, 1 will kill a man in thy City for frue, and give the Baſtinado to any Body for 4 
ſingle Crown. And thus baving an imployment of my own, it will be no hard matter for me 
ro maintain my ſelf, and lwve like an honeſt man. 
The Proteſtant amaz'd hereat, remain'd a while in a manner our of himſelf, and rook 
himſelf to be rather in a dream than awake : till after ſome ſpace for recolle&tion, he fell 
ro conſider the Orator with a more heedtull eye, and obſerving that his- whole outſide 
gave confirmation that he was really ſuch a Varler as his diſcourſe had pourtray'd him, 
he gently took up the fold of his Coar, and —_— to it berween jeſt and indignation, 
he {aid to him, my good friend, you ſmell ſtrong of the Gallows, and I ſhall tell you 
further, that if rhe Senate receive any intimarion of your quality, they will ſoon create 
you a Knight of the Hempen Cord, and not fail to give you a paisport to the Gallows, 
whether {uch gallant fellows are wont to be ſent by the Juſtice of this place. 
At the hearing of theſe words of the Proteſtant, the blood became frozen in the veins 
of the Florentine, who lik'd not ſuch Honours for the Commonwealth of Geneva: and 
if at firſt he thought ro make his fortune by diſcovering his Profeſſion, he now fell down 
trembling at the teet of the Proteſtant, praying him with tears not to diſcover him, and 
relling him that he was reſoly'd to depart the Town ; whereupon the Proteſtant yielding 
ro his requeſt, he made ſuch haſt our of Geneva, that he went not back to the Inn to fetch 
his Portmantle, which 'tis likely the Hoſt Keeps to this day, though I believe but little 
worth. 
Another not unlike Example, 1 will likewiſe ſet down with brevity, becauſe more 
freſh than the other. It came into the head of a certain Neapolitan to change his Religi- 
on, although he had never liv'd in /taly with the appearance of any at all- To which 
purpoſe he went to Geneva, where at his arrival, inquiring tor ſomebody that under- 
ſtood Italian well, his Hoſt conduQed him to the ſame Proteſtant mention'd in the above- 
mentioned Story of the Florentine. 
After ſome common Ceremonies, the Proteſtarit ask'd him concerning his quality, and 
what cauſe had brought him thither, To the firſt queſtion, the Neapoletan anſwer'd 
that he was the Son of the Duke della Noce : and indeed his hands look'd as if. they had 
been employ'd in pilling Wallnuts. And to the ſecond, he anſwer'd that he had left 
Traly our of an humour, having a fancy to try his fortune in another Climate, and ro 
live in a travelling way withour being oblig'd trogo ro Maſs; and in brief he declar's 
that he had good inſpirations to become a Heretick, and was hrmly reſolv'd upon it, and 
therefore dclir'd counſell and affiſtance in the matter. : 
Whilſt theſe two perſons were talking together, the Bell chim'd to Church. where- 
upon the Proteſtant rook leave in order togoto the Sermon; at which the Neapolitar 
amaz'd, ſaid to him, to the Sermon ? Why, do they believe a God in: this City ! The Ge- 
neveſe laugh'd at the ignorance of the man, or rather the impiety of the Beaſt; and re- 
* ply'd, Dd you leave your Country, Str, to go and live in ſome place where God is not ac- 

bnowl.dy'd ? If fo, for my part 1 adviſe you to recommend your ſelf to the "Devil ; for 
there 15 no other place but Hell wherein there is not a God and ſome Religion profeſs'd. But 
in earneſt I (ball give you the counſel of a Friend, which is, to loſe no trme but pet out of 
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the Town as ſoon as poſſibly you can : Otherwiſe, you will be made to underitand at the G al. 
lows what puniſhment they deſerve who _ in the manner 4s you do. The poor Neapols- 
tan terrif'd at this language, was not ilow to take his leave, but preſently ran away on 
foot, leſt it might be roo much loſs of precious time to fetch his horfe z fo great was his 
fear of being diicover'd and brought under a tryal of dangerous queſtions, 

From hence one may ealily gather what reaſon there is to deplore the calamitous 
ſate of both Religions, or rather the wretchedneſs of both ſorts of Profeſſors, who live 
withgut knowing the true obligations and duties of Chriſtian Life. 

'Tis true, the Examples of this nature are more numerous in the Catholick Church, 
in regard of the greater multitude of Proteſtant Fugitives. And I know a certain Pro- 
teſtant who keeps above half a dozen Letrers of a certain Miſſionary Father, which con- 
tain the agreement made between them, the ſum which the Miſſionary offer'd, and that 
which the Proteſtant demanded, to leave his own Religion, and embrace the Romars 
Church, « 

This indeed is the praftice of certain ignorant Miſſionaries, who buy Miſſions of ſome 
Servant of the Cardinal who is Head of the Congregation de os fide, and think 
by ſhewing a long liſt of Hereticks converted by their means to obtain of the Roman 
Court, not only Biſhopricks and Maſterſhips, but even Cardinalſhips too. But thoſe 
Miſſionaries who have wit in their heads, and zeal in their hearts, go in another road, 
and do things with more maturity of judgement. | 

For remedy of ſuch diſorders as theſe, *twere fit ſome perſons of authority had in- 
ſpeRion into the promoting of Religion ; otherwiſe, rhe ordinary Clergymen, either 
through ignorance, paſſion , or humour, _—_u all, break a ſunder what ought to be 
Joyn'd together, and joyn what ought to be ſeparated, and bring things into confuſion 
and ruine. 

The Roman Church having reſolv'd to aſtume to its ſelf both a Spiritual and a Tempo- 
ral Dominion, and to make Cardinals precede Princes, and Prieſts Magiſtrates , hath 
thought fit for the more ealie preſervation of irs Grandeur, that nor only the Cardinals, 
but the Prieſts too, ſhould Keep vp a certain Majeſty and eminent decorum, which in- 
tention been ſo diligently purſu'd, that they run even into exceſs z; without which ex- 
ceſs,, 1 believe things would not preceed ſo agreeably to rheir humour. ; 

On the other lide the Proteſtants, that is to ſay, the Miniſters and Eccleſiaſtical 
Paſtors, for the better preſerving their Religion in its due decorum, are contented to live 
with modeſty ſvirable ro their Paſtoral Charge, that is, ro adminiſter the Sacraments, 
to Preach, to vilic the Sick, to inſtru the people in the power of the H. Scripture, re- 
ferring Command, Authority, Temporal Dominion, and even the ProteQion of Reli- 
gion to the ſecular arm of Magiſtrates and Princes ; and teaching all to know, by proofs 
both Holy and Political. the Preheminence of the Majeſty of Soveraigns above the TJu- 
riſdiion Eccleliaſtical, and the obligation incumbent upon Eccleſiaſticks to obey the 
Temporal Power. 

And indeed the Proteſtant Religion flouriſhes more, and ſhines with more decency in 
thoſe places where the Magiſtrates and Secular Governours have their eyes moſt open 
over the people, taking cogniſance of their ations, not only ſo far as concerns the duty 
of a SubjeR rowards his Prince z butalſo in reference to Spiritual matters ; and this 
net only by the aſliſtance of the Paſtors, but alſo by their own proper office, which 
ſuffers not any to exerciſe their Spiritual FunRion, but by derivative power from the 
Magiſtrate , as he that is choſen by God to prelide in the midit of his people, to the end 
they may not run headlong withour ſuch a ſtay and guide, into irremediable and dan- 
gerous errors. 

The Magiſtrates and Princes ſtudy and endeavour, as much as poſsibly, to advance 
their Soveraignty more and more above the Juriſdition of Churchmen, but theſe, aware 
of the delign which might prejudice their independency, are not alleep in the ,mean 
time, bur ttrive not only to preſerve, but likewiſe to promote their juriſdition beyond 
whart they have already, if it be poſsible : and they would effeR ir, did not Princes and 
Magiſtrates make uſe of Policy, whereby without prejudicing the Church's Intereſts, 
they reſtrairi the ambition, which in theſe dayes ſeems natural to all the Churchmen of 
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truth, Churchmen are in theſe dayes ſo farr reſpe&ted by the —_— as the Magiſtrates 
cauſe them to be reſpeRed by their ſecular power , and the people are ſo farr inflam'd 


rive upon civil broils. 

In hor, the Roman Religion continues ſuch as it is, ( that is, good for the Church 
men, and bad for the Laity ) on this account, that the Eccleliaſticks make uſe of an ab- 
ſolure and independent authority in Spirituals, and very much likewiſe in Temporals : 
and on the contrary, the Proteſtant Religion is ſo far Proteſtant, as the Magiſtrates have 
the ſupremacy both in Spirituals and Temporals: A 

If Liberty of Conſcience, ( which is ſo muth talk'd of amongft the Proteſtants, and 
the principal point of the Reformation ) ſhould any wiſe come 'ro be moleſted by the 
Supreme Authority, upon the Eccleſiaſticks ambition and 'invalion of the fame, there 
would no longer be a Liberty, but a Slavery : for People ſeeing rhemfelves commanded 
by the Eccleliaſticks, would think their Conſciences enſlav'd, and not free; it being 
proper ro Churchmen to proceed with roo much Zeal, or too 'much Ambition, and to 
be diſpleas'd when they ſee that! they are not obey'd like Angels, althovghin their com- 
manding, they remember not that themſelves are but men, 

And indeed the Proteſtants delire to ſerve God, not according to the Orders and Pre- 
cepts of men, but according to the Divine Laws regiſtred-in the H. Scripture, which 
they daily read in their Afſemblies publick and private; and therefore they reverence 
their Miniſters, as men who are contented to preach, without commanding. 

The Proteſtants doubt, I conceive, leſt the Eccleliaſticks being addifted ro ſtudy and* 
ſpeculation, in caſe the Supreme Authority ſhould be united in them, they. would 
reverſe the old Model which is Chriſts, and impoſe a new one upon them of - their own, 
and of a plain Eccleſiaſtical Ordinance, make a new Divine Precept : and. rherefore they 
are very well pleas'd to ſee the Magiſtrate uſe ſuch great care and diligence: for the pre- 
ſervation of that Religion which they pretend to be of Divine Inſtitution wthont any ad- 
- Girions of humane invention, although the Catholicks accuſe them of pinning their Faith 
upon Luther and Calvin, which is falſe z for neither Luther nor Calvin inftiruted 'any 
new Religion, | 

The Catholick Religion ( or rather the Roman, as we call it ) in the Primitive 
times, when the piety of Paſtors was as conſpicuous to their Flock, as the Sun, went al- 
moſt in the ſame order, whilſt the Emperors manag'd Eccleliaſtical Ele&ions, and the 
Magiſtrates not only preceeded the Churchmen, bur belides in caſe of dehicience, oblig'd 
them to their duty, and conſtrain'd them to be diligent in _ the flock of Chriſt with 
Charity ; yea they permitted them not to exerciſe any publick FunQion, bur in the pre- 
ſence of their Deputies, and oftentimes ordain'd that butinefles of the Church ſhould nor 
be handled in any other Aſſemblies but their own Councils, whereunto fuch Biſhops 
were call'd, as were eſteemed neceſſary and fit for regulating tacred mateers. 

The terror which Tyrannical Emperors ſpread abroad in the world, (o aw'd tbe Ec- 
cleliaſticks, thar leſt they ſhould ſee Chriſtianity extinguiſh'd, rhey huwnbled themlclves 
to very Tyrants, judging it better to —_—_ by humilicy, than to break by > 
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They bumbled themſelves to good Emperors likewiſe, becauſe they ſaw them zealous in 
defence of the Faith, and the propagation of the name of Chriſt ; and therefore they 
ſcrupled not to ethem in the care and Spiritual Government of the Church, to the 
end the intereſt of Chriſtian Religion might have the more ſtrength and Mijeſty. 

This Correſpondence and Union of Secular and Spiritual Power, of Magittrate and 
Prieſt, Prince and Biſhop, not only kept the Laity in awe, but oblig'd them ro a prompt 
Obedience ; the Subje being not a little edih'd by ſeeing his Soveraign incereſled in the 
Government of the Chriſtian Religion. 

And indeed how could it be otherwiſe, but that the Prince's zeal ſhould produce great 
ardour and affeRion in the Breaſts of the people ? For generally the Subje& bears a cer- 
tain occult hatred ( yet not ſo occult, but that it is diſcernable ) againlt the Seay 


whereunto he is ſubordinate z which hatred is ſuppreſs'd either by force of the Swor 
or by reciprocal AﬀeQtion and Love, which is the leſs durable when it is not deeply 
rooted ; and therefore 'tis expedient for a Prince to know with what kind of love his 
po_ is to be oblig'd, in order to the extinguiſhing of that hatred which ſeems natural- 
y ſeated in their breaſts. 

Now what greater inſtance of love and benignity can a Prince ſhow to his SubjeAs, or 
a Magiſtrate to his Citizens, than to declare himſelf zealous, not only in preſerving of 
their privileges, abſtaining from lading them with impolitions and taxes, diſpenſing fa- 
vours liberally, cxecuting juſtice impartially, honouring the well-deſerving, aud pu- 
niſhing the guilty, but alſo in watching, that together with external privileges, they 
may enjoy thoſe of the Soul inyiolate, which are alwayes the deareſt tro the Commonal- 
ty, and conſequently apreſt ro cauſe in rhem good or ill ſentiments towards thuſe who 
carefully proteR them, or ſupinely betray them. ; 

There is no people in the world ſo barbarous, but they rejoyce more to ſee their Re- 
ligion, which concerns the good of their Souls, zealoully and vigorouſly maintain'd, 
than the privileges of che State which referr only to the commodity of the Body ,; and 
"tis certain that a people is more ſenlible of injuries done to their Conſciences, than of 
the ſpoiling of their goods, which are nothing but corruptible things, whoſe value de- 


 Pends much upon humane fancy and avarice. 


Thoſe popular Revolutions are ealie ro be quieted which ariſe from the grievances 
and Taxes laid by Princes upofi their Subjets ; for when theſe impolitions are taken 
away, the arms fall out of the hands of the incenſed multicude. Whereof we have feen 
ſundry Examples in our times,. particularly in the Kingdoms of Naples and Szcily, and 
the Dutchy of Milan. But when the Subject draws his Sword againit his Prince, or the 
Citizen againſt rhe Magiſtrate, upon account of Religion, Tis 4 hard tnatter, if not im- 
poſlible, ro appeaſe the tumult ; becauſe in this caſe, his Soul is engag'd, and ers his 
hands on work : and ſuppoſe the Prince ſhould promiſe to yicld to the demands of the 
people, they will ſcarce take his word. And indeed 'tis a common ſaying, That the 
wounds given to the Conſcience in matter of Religion, are hardly to be cur'd by the ſame 
band that inflitted them. bo 

I find that two effets are produc'd by the diligence of a Prince or Magiſtrate, in takin 
good heed to the deportment of Churchmen, and to the preſervation of the Liws wn. 
Ordinances of Religion. Firſt it increaſes the people's devotion towards the ſervice of 
God, and kindles more ardour in their breaſts to trequent the Sacraments ; and this by 
virtue of their Superiors example: ſo that when Subjects behold their Princes ful of 
zeal, and vigilant for the good of their ſouls, they become ſo inamor'd on them, that 
in requita}, they would even ſpend their blood for the ſervice of their Princes : which 
is for the advantage of the Prince, as well of the people. And 'tis certain, that 'ris mure 
ealie for a Soveragin, who takes care for preſerving the Laws and Re.igivn, co « bain 
ſupplies of mony ; his people, than for another Prince, who thinks of nuhing lets, 
than of Religion. \ x 

The ſecond effeRt is, That the ſpiritual ſervice of the Church is carried on with better 
order, and the number of pious Souls is alwayes more multiply'd, when Churchmen 
find that Princes keep an eye upon them , and for the fear of being corre&tcd in cale of 
deviating from their duty, makes them deſtirr themſclyes ro pertorm their charge ow 
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all imaginable zeal and diligence, and if they be nor really. religious, yet they become 
wary of _ accounted ſcandalous or negligent. Not but.that they are of a nature weak 
and apt to fall into great miſcarriages, but they know that they are under the Ma- 
giſtrates eye, and feel his goad at their fides, which keeps them both from tripping and 
ading. 

AS4 to ſpeak truth, if we compare the preſent obedience and reſpe& that is paid by 
Subje&ts, to their Princes and Magiſtrates, with the alacrity of former times, we ſhall 
find the preſent to come much ſhorr, and in probability roo unlikely to continue ; ſo as 
( there being great Armies in ſome places, and ſtrong Cittadels and Fortification in 
others to keep them in ſubje&ion ) I am of opinion that that reverence the Princes re- 
ceive, is not radicated in the heart of the Subject, but proceeding as it vere ab extra, 
may more properly be reckon'd the policy of the Prince, than the aftcAion or good na- 
ture of the Subject. 

For my part, 1 believe ( and have many others of the ſame faitk with me ) that the 
reſpe&, obedience, honor, and aff:Rion, the people of this Age do bear to their Ma- 
giſtrates, is either forc'd or miraculous. Forc'd, becauſe the Princes underſtanding 
their own Power and Supremacy, or ( to {peak more properly ) knowing the humour 
of the people very little inclining to obedience, they do either aCtually force them by the 
power of their Arms, or fright and terrifie them inco an unwilling allegiance. Miracu- 
lous, becauſe Religion having naturally the ſtrongeſt influence upon the People, there 
is nothing moves and attuates them like that, cither into tumult or obedience. So as the 
Magiſtrate interrupting, and even oppoling that zeal and fervour of Religion the Layity 
ought to enjoy as freely as the Eccleliaſticks, no wonder if their obedience be a Miracle. 

A great reaſon is, that the Ecclelialticks ate permitted to pry and peep into the aCti- 
ons of Princes and Magiſtrates : To have a finger and intelligence in the moſt ſecret Se 
cular Councel, which 1n reaſon they ought not to come near , that the Secular Magi- 
ſtrate may ( for the greater benefit of the people ) have an eye over the aftions of the 
Eccleſiaſticks,. and an inſpe&ion into all _ tranſaQted in their Conliſtories and Con- 
gregations, Which they hold now ſo privately, the Civil Magiſtrate can ſcarce know 
whertherit be marter of Religion that 1s before them, or whether they be contriving, if 
not the deſtruRion, at leaſt the ſubduRtion of the Temporal Power to the Spiritual. 

In ſome places theſe Princes do not only negle& the concerns of their own Conſcien- 
ces, but are much more incurious of regarding, viſiting, or giving out ſeaſonable or- 
ders, that the Sacred and Religious offices might be admuniſtred wich decency and deco- 
rum, and that the Religion proteſs'd by the people might not ſuffer by the Crirticiſmes 
or Speculations of any Malancholly Divine. Bat the people obſerving their negle& or 
averlion to all this, cannot be m—_— ealily to believe that their Princes are of the Re- 
ligion they profeſs themſelves, it being impoſſible ( in their judgements ) that they 
who receiv'd their Authority immediately from Heaven, ſhould be to forgettul in their 
returns, and ſo careleſs in matters of Devotion. 

But that which is moſt ſcandalous and blame-orthy now is, that the people do not 
well underſtand whether they be to comport themſelves with more Veneration towards 
their Biſhop, or rowards their Prince, towards their Eccleliaſtical Governours, or to- 
wards their Civil, for the people obſcrving their Princes driving only at "their own In- 
tereſt, the oſtentation of rheir Court, the augmentation of their Revenue, and the ad- 
vancement of their power, and ( in things relating to the benefit and conſervation of the 
Church ) roo careleſs and remiſs. And beholdivg the Biſhop on the other ſide, with his 
Clergy, reforming this Statute and that, commanding Procefſins, renewing of Orders, 
introducing of Ceremonies as he pleaſes, aſſembling, excommunicating, and in ſhort, 
maniteſting himſelf not only a Miniſter, but a Patron and Detender of Rehgion, they are 
perſwaded, that as the goul is to be conlidered before the body, ſo their Biſhop, whole 
Office it is to reſpect the profit and ſalvation of that, ought in reaſon to have more Re- 
verence than the Prince that regards only what belongs to che body, 

To ſpeak impartially and without paſſion ; whar is it thete Princes db in their Domi- 
nions as to matters of Religion ? They go ro Maſs on 5#nsays, 2rd their Subjc&s dv as 

much ; They hear Sermons in Lent, and their Subjects ds the ſame ; They receive ln- 
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dulgencies ; They Worſhip the Altar, They profeſs themſelves ſons of the Church, 
their Subjects do no otherwiſe ; They are afraid of being Excommunicated as their Sub- 
jets are z They regard not what is done in the Eccleliaſtical Synods or Aſſemblies, and 
their SubjeRs are as indifferent as they. How therefore can the people reſpe& their 
Princes, Whilſt their Princes behave themſelves no otherwiſe, or how can they have any 
care of their Princes, whilſt their Princes are ſo careleſs of themſelves. 

If a Prince ſhould ſeem zealous to his Subjefts, and watchfull over the ſafety of his 
people, and with his whole power to intend the Government of the Church, the pro- 
pagation of Religion, ſhowing his care and ſolicitude as well in Eccleſiaſtical Councels, 
as in Civil, or at leaſt adviling and conſulting with the Biſhop in the adminiſtration of 
ſuch things as are neceſſary for the —_— and well Ordering of the Church. It is 
moll certain, that as ſuch a Biſhop as thould incite him, and | wn him forward in ſo good 
a deſign, would with juſt reaſon receive great reverence from the people, ſo ſuch a 
Prince would receive likewiſe no leſs honor from them, and be eſtrem'd their Lord in 
their Temporals and Spirituals. 

The Policy of the Churchmen has in all ages been very conliderable, but for theſe two 
or three hundred years laſt paſt, it has been very much augmented, to the prejudice and 
diminution of the Civil Authority, againſt which the Ecclelaſticks do principally dire& 
their deligns. And there is one thing that ſtill perplexes the hearts and ſpirits of the wi- 
ſeſt States-men, which js, that four little, ragged, inconliderable Prieſts, ſhould by 
their cunning and induſtry advance themſelves to that height, to ſet their naked feet up- 
on the Crown'd heads of M onarchs, whilſt the whole force of their Dominions was 
r00 weak to defend their Supremacy, or ro preſerve them from the arrogance of the 
Clergy. 

| And indeed ſo- induſtrious have they been in the maintenance of their Grandeur and 
Majeſty, and making themſelves conliderable in the World, that they have introduc'd 
ſeveral great Dignities into the Church, as Abbats, Biſhops, Arch-biſhops, Parriarchs, 
and at laſt Cardinals, which is a degree ſo high, that the greateſt Princes in Chriſten- 
dome do not only glory in their correſpondence, but exprelis a kind of reverence and awe 
they have for them whilſt they give them preceedence, and receive them into their Do- 
minions as if they were Crown'd Kings, and not Perſons Miniſterial and Subſervient in 
the Church. 

Nor indeed is the reſpe& they give them improper or inexcuſable, the Cardinals be- 
ing not only great and magnificent, and acknowledg'd of principal dignity in the Church 
TH but ( which is above all ) EleQtors of the Pope, who 1s one of the greateſt Mo- 
narchs in Chriſtendom. 

Yet that which aſtoniſhes me moſt is, that both the Hiſtorians and Prieſts of the Ro- 
man Church are not aſham'd, with their pens, as well as rongues, to inculcate into the 
people a bulineſs ſo repugnant to the reputation and right of Supremacy in Princes; a 
thing I cannot think of without ſome trouble and regret, though indeed matters of that 
nature are fitter to be laugh'd at than otherwiſe. 

Baronins, Peter de Priſſe the Sorboniſt, Gabriel Biel, Azolinus, Caluns, Cadana, and 
others, maintain that the Hierarchy and Divinity are of the ſame nature. That the 
Prieſts are more great than the Angels or Virgin eMary, and that Kings are oblig'd to 
give them preceedence, as the firſt born of the Kingdom ot Heaven. 

In the great Church at Florence, where the Great Duke himſelf was preſent, it is not 
many years lince, I heard a certain wooden footed Frier Preach, Orator good enough, 
and of the Order of St. Francis, His Text was, Super Cathedram Moſis ſederunt Scribe 
& Phariſzi. The Scribes and the Phariſees ſat in «Moſes Chair. which he apply'd on- 
ly to the Sacerdotal Office, and had the day before invited his Highneſs thither, to ob- 
lige him ( perhaps ) to believe choſe impertinent time-ſpenders, the Prieſts, and the Fri- 
ers, and ſuch other raffle, to be ſuch as he ſhould perſwade him in his Pulpit. The ſum 
of all was, this excellent Orator inliſted much upon the dignity of the Prieſthood, 
amoneglt the relt I remember theſe Expreſſions only ; Towr Princes are not to be nam'd the 
ſame day with your Prieſts, I cannot but ſmile at their compariſon, one ſingle Prieſt is of 
more value than all the Princes in Europe, though their Principalities be reckon'd into the 
bargain. Ano. 
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Another Dominican of Placenza Preaching upon the ſame Tex: before the ſame Duke, 
reiterated three or four times, That rhoſe Princes that had rhe honour ty wear Crowns 
upon their heads, ought not to come in competition with the Prieſts. They wearing 
their Miters to ſhow, that as the high Pricft( which is God himſelf )intitled himſelf King 
of Heaven, ſo the Prieſts (who are but inferior Deities ) ought ro be receiv'd by all the 
world as Kings and Supreme Lords of the Earth. | 

In Genoa, 1n the preſence of the Duke ( and by conſequence of the whole Senate ) 
there was a Carmelite with great gravity, and as if he had been aftuated by ſome Spirit, 
delivered this Dodtrine, That Kings, Princes, and Senators, were as good as nothing; 
That the Prieſt was all in all , That if their Digmty was much greater than it was, at 
was to be thrown down at the feet of the Prieſts, foraſmuch as their Office was but Hu- 
mane, and the Prieſts Divine, they were men and not Gods, but the Priefts both Gods and 
eMen. | 

Not much unlike this was the diſcourſe held by a Franciſcan in a Church in eilan, 
in the preſence of the Marqueſs Caracena ; having made a parallel before berwixt Ged 
and a Prieſt, he pronounc'd this very boldly, That God as be was Ged, bad preceedence of 
a Prieſt, but that a Prieſt as God and Prieſt too, was to have preceedence of our Saviour, ſo 
as thoſe two were to be united before a Prieſt could be equall'd, But that which in my 
judgement ſavour'd moſt of Buftonry and Blaſphemy in tne whole Sermon, was another 
Compariſon he ha berwixt a King and a Priett in rhele very rermes, That Kings were 
made up of Humane fleſh, but Priefts of the Spirit of God. That Kings were indeed above 
other men, but that Prieſts were Superiour ro Kings. That Kings did converſe with their 
Courtiers, but Prieſts with cAngels the Courtrers of Heaven, That Kings bad a Temporal 
Furiſdittion, but that the Authority of the Prieſthood was Spiritual. And laitly, That 
Kings could command the Creature 'twas true, but "tas the Priett that commanded the 
Creator. That Kings had much trouble and difficnlty to make the people obey them, but that 
the Prieſts by virtue of the words of Conſecration, conſtrain'd God Almighty himſelf to de- 
ſeend into their hands upon the very firſt ſignal. 

Never in my whole life was my mind under greater diſturbance, than at that time to 
hear that Beaſt of a Prieſt deſeminate ſuch Dottrine, and that which aggravated my in- 
dignation was, that I could not reſolve with my ſelf whoſe indiſcretion was greateſt, the 
Franciſcan in preaching after that rate, or Carazens jn hearing him. Before this time, 1 
made it my bulineſs to magnihe the Valour and Prudence of” that perſon , after this, 1 
could never have that reverence for him, to ſee him proſtitute his atrention ro ſuch wick- 
ed diſcourſe, and with patience endure ſuch inſuftcrable inſolence, the whole Sermon 
being but a drol and deriſion of Kings and their Mimiſters, as if he had deſign'd ro mock 
and jeer the veneration they had for their lawfull Prince out of the breaſts of the people. 

Bur this was Venial in reſpe&t of what was maintain'd by another Father, who de- 
ſerv'd the next day to have aſcended again, but ro the Gallows, and not the Pulpir; and 
I am confident my Reader will be of the ſame mind : God Almighty be my witneſs if 1 
add or diminiſh any thing in my Relation. Being in the Ciry of Naples, in Lent 1647. 
it was my forrune to hear a Franciſcan Preach in the Church dedicated to Saint eMHary, 
but with more TEny than Virtue. True it is, I was not preſent at the beginning, 1 
came time enough to underſtand that the principal drift of his diſcourſe was to evince the 
people, that the Religious ( which he reſtrain'd to their Preachers and Prieſts ) were 
oblig'd to reprehend the Errors and Enormitics of all people,but eſpecially of Kings; and 
advancing in rhis manner with great Oratory, he pronounc'd the Prieſts to be as Gods 
to all Princes, and to prove it, produc'd that place of Scripture where God Almighty 
commanded Moſes to go unto Pharaoh, ſaid this to him, 1have made thee a God to Pha- 
raoh, and Aaron thy Brother ſhall be thy Prophet, cc. From which words he drew fe- 
veral conſequences, and amongſt rhe reit this, That the Princes of this Age were the 
Pharaohs of Chriſtendome, and the Prieſts the £30ds of thoſe Pharaohs, and 1n the height 
of his Rapture he cryed out two or three times, eAb Pharaohs, Pharaohs, why will 
you be diſobedient to the Priexs that are your Gods, From (uch kind of diſcourſes as this, 
1 is that all rhe Tumults and Revolutions of the people do proceed, as was too lately 
manifeſt in the Kingdom of Naples. Nay would ro God that furious Rebellion had 
not 
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not been hatch'd in the Studies of the Prieſt, where 'tis to be fear'd, the ruine of Secular 
Monarchie is principally contriv'd. For my part I could ſwear without much ſcruple, 
that the Eccleliaſticks are the greateſt Rebels, becauſe in their Commotions they per- 
vert the zeal of the people rowards God, joyning it with their paſſion and indignation 
towards man. Es 

In the preſence of Madam Royall in Turin, a certain Prieſt that is till living, and there- 
fore | will not name him, in a Sermon he was preaching upon the Excellence of the Sa- 
cerdotal digniry, could not hold from crying out twice or thrice, Princes, Princes, ſo 
many Prieſts ſo many Princes. But that which pleas'd me moſt of all was, the conclu- 
fon of his Sermon, 1in which, caſting up his eyes very Frctudy to Heayen, he us'd this 
Expreſſion, .O Lord, I grve thee thanks thou baſt decreed me to be a Prieſt and not a Prince, 
I believe my. Prieithood of more value than all the Principalities in the world, «« I am a 
Prieft, 1 am a Prince, whereas bad I been a Prince, I ſhould have been nothing. 

And theſe are the excellent Harangues the /talian Preachers do frequently make in the 
preſence of their Soveraigns. From hence it is the Grandeur and Lordlyneſs of the Car- 
dinals does ſpring. From ſuch diſcourſes as theſe it is, that the Sacerdotal Monarchy is 
ſprung, which gnaws and devours inſen(ibly the very bowells of Secular Principalities, 
whilt the Eccleliaſticks advance themſelves dayly by preaching up themſelves Monarchs, 
and Gods upon Earth, whereby they ſecure what they have got, are adding hourly 
new dignities to their Prieſthood, and that to ſuch a height, that at this time it may be 
ſaid as properly at Rome, as the good Father ſaid at Turin , Princes, Princes, as many 
Princes 4s Cardinals. 

God Almighty has been pleas'd I ſhould be a poor man, not a Prince, ſo as my con- 
dition is to obey, not to command. Yet had the Divine Providence ſeen it fit to have 
alrer'd my Station, and brought me forth a Prince into the world, I ſhould not certain- 
ly have ſuffer'd ſuch liberty of publique diſcourſe within my Dominions ; or that Chriſti- 
ans by ſuch Gibberiſh ſhould be brought into a contempt of their Soveraigns, and in- 
flav'd by a blind obedience of the Church. For my part, I think thoſe kind of delin- 
quenciesno leſs than Treaſon, and that though ſuch expreſſions appear at firſt ſight bur 
trifles, and rhetorical ornaments, yer 'tis not to be imagin'd what influence they have 
upon the people, how much they inflame and enamour them with the ſervice of the 
Church, and how much they, leſſen their devotion ro their Prince, whilſt they perſwade 
them that their Princes are inferiour to themſelves. Thar Race of Incendiaries is fit for 
nothing bur the fire, or to be baniſh'd out of every Kingdom as unworthy to diſpenſe the 
Oracles of God ; that their Pulpits may be ſupply'd by ſober and learned men, and ſuch 


as will preach the Word of God, and not the Policies of Man, the Doctrine Chriſt hath 


left us in the Goſpel, and not ſuch Inlinuations and Inveglements as they make uſe of in 
their Pulpits, that thereby the afteion of the people may not be perverted from their 
Prince, bat that they may be inflam'd and.excited to a more cheerfall Obedience, 

Had the Prieſthood no deligns againſt the Authority of Princes, their proceedings 
would be with more ſincerity than they are, and they would give unto Ceſar the things 
that are Ceſars. Ihave known contention in more than three or four Cities in Italy, be- 
twixt the chief Magiſtrate and the Biſhop, and the occaſion was, that the Biſhop preten- 
ded to the preſentation of the Preacher, and the Prince would allow none of them to 
preach without his Licenſe. $0 as by reaſon of theſe controverlies, Lent has ſeveral 
rimes paſt without any News from the Preacher. I call it News, becauſe their preach- 
ing is now adayes little elſe but Novelties, or ( which is worſe ) Trifles, or Sacrilegi- 
ous Speculations, unworthy to be publiſh'd in any Chriſtian Church. 

Amongſt the Proteſtants alſo, there are the ſame difterences. The Clergy pretend to 
the Ele&tion of their Miniſters, and that they can do it at their pleaſure, which notwith- 
ſtanding is not conceded by the Civil Magiſtrate, who will nor ſuffer any to preach in 
his preſence, but ſuch as he chooſes himſelt ; ſo as ina certain City I could name, there 
have ſome Cures been void above two years together, becauſe rhey could not agree in 
the Ele&tion of their Preacher. But from whence, 1 would fain know, does their pre- 
tenſion preceed ? If the Clergy be Subje&s, upon what grounds is it they would behave 
themſeives like Princes ? The privilege of Licenſing or EleRing of Miniſters, is in my 
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judgement abſolutely politick, and therefore panning to the Civil Magiſtrate, 'and 
not to the Church, tro whom the power of Ordination belongs indeed, but not the pows- 
er to Preſent z andin this caſe, it is of very great importance that all Princes and Ma- 
giſtrares be vigilant, For the end of the Clergy in preferring their Preachers in the Ci- 
ties, is nothing elſe, but that ſeeing themſelves excluded from all ſecular juriſdiftion, they 
would this way take their Liberty, and publiſh what DoRtrines they pleaſe. It is con- 
yenient therefore that all Soveraigns ſhould conlider that the people are at their dil poſe, 
and that ſuch Miniſters are to be put over them as are ſuitable with the Genius ot the 
ople. 

7 could not readily reſolve to go and ſpeak unto Pharach,till it pleas'd God to con- 
ftrair him by the force of his power, Now therefore go, and I will be with thy mouth, and 
teach thee what thou ſhalt ſay. However in thele tices, the Prelats preſume to put what 
Preachers they pleaie upon their Princes, and ſuch ſometimes as are ignorant in the Fun- 
damentals of Chriſtianity, and that fall upon diſcourſe nautious and unpleaſant to the 
Palars of their Princes. 

But of all Nations, France is the happieſt, for pony intirely the privileges of 
that Church, it will by no means admit of that Eccleſiaſtical Grandeur and Authority, 
which the Clergy have uſurp'd in other Countries, and which with great arrogance they 
do ſtill exerciſe, as if they were Princes, and not ſubordinate at all. 

And for conſervation of the privileges of the Gallican Church, the King of Francs 
loſes no opportunity ; in the year 1626. as ſoon as news arriv'd at Paris that there was'a 
Scandalous Book printed at Rome the year before, intituled, eAntonii Santerells Teſui- 
re de Hereſi, Schiſmats, eApoitaſie, S&c. in which, he ſpake to the diſparagement of the 
Power of Princes, but magnify'd and exalted the Authority of the Pope. The Parlia- 
ment was immediately call'd by his Majeſties Order, and every period of the book trit- 
ly examin'd, and having deliberated as was fit in a buſineſs of that importance, at laſt 
an Arreſt of the whole Parliament, it was Decreed that theſe following Articles ſhould 
be Seal'd, Subſcrib'd, confirm'd, and Sworn to by the Jeſuits, in the preſence of the 
whole Court of Parliament, to the no ſmall diſguſt, and diffatisfajon of thit Order. 
The Articies gyms bode net bis Kingdom f pg * 

That the King of France holds not n om any thing, but from the bount 
God bog and the power of bis fr CT —- 17 

That the King in bis own Dominions bad no Superiour, but God. 
| That the Pope cannot upon any occaſion whatſoever Interditt or Excommunicate either the 
King or his Kingdom, nor in any caſe difpence with the eAllegiance and Fidelity his Sub- 
jetts were oblig'd unto bim. 

Theſe Articles were receiv'd with no ſmall compunRtion by the Jeſuits, whoſe deſign 
being alwayes to aggrandiſe the Pontifical Authority, by the diminution of the Regal, 
they could nor advance the one, but by depreſſion of the other. The Preſident of the 
Parliament having demanded of the ſaid Fathers, if they did approve of that book of 
Santerelti's, they anſwered, no they did not, being ask'd again, why then their Gene- 
ral at Rome had approv'd it, they made anſwer, That thoſe who were at Rome, conld do ns 
leſs than comply with the Court of Rome. The Prelident,to entrap them perchance, as in- 
deed it tell our, demanded immediately, f you had been at Rome, what world you have 
done, to which they.reply'd, We would have done as they have done that are there , which 
being heard by a Grave Perſon of the long Robe, he {pake ou: theſe words aloud, I be- 
lieve our Father Feſuits have two Conſciences at their Command, one of them for Rome, 
and the other for Paris. 

Venice is a place as eminent for Devotion in Religion, for Piery and Zeal in the Ser- 
vice of God and the Church, not only as any Republique in Ckriſtendome, bur as Rome 
or the Pope himielf. Yer when any thing is in agitation about the Popes Authority, or 
the Eccleliaſtical Juriſdiftion, they will by no means permir the Clergy of their D: mi- 
nions, to Intrench or Utiurp upon their Supremacy, which they acknowledg'd oniy 
from Heaven, and the Condu&t and Valour of their Anceſtors. 

In Venice, the Churchmen are Subje&s, not Princes, 'tis the Senate that Governs all 
With an eff:ual and Independant Authority, as well in Spiritual things as Temporal, 
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inſomuch, that the IntroduRtion of any Novelty, is with great penalty forbidden, as 
well to the Biſhops as Friars, they are not permitted to exerciſe any publique FunCtjon, 
or to publiſh any Order whatſoever, though from Rome its ſelf, without notice given to 
the Senate, and their Licenſe obtain'd : and from hence it is, that the Service of God, 
and the Majeſty of the Church, is carry'd on with that Order, that they have made them- 
ſelves Emulated at Rome, as well as in other States ; andall by the Authority the Senate 
keeps over the Clergy, looking on them as Subje&ts, not Equals, as other Princes do, 

And without quettion, had it not pleas'd God by oppoling the powers of thoſe two 
Countries France and Spain againſt their ambition, and by their means to put a ſtop to 
that torrent that was overflowing all Chriſtendome, the preſent Princes of 1raly had been 
either chaſed out of their Dominions, or forc'd to have ow'd their Liberties to the Libe- 
rality of the Popes. : 

If the Princes of Italy would but yet take their natural Liberties into conſideration, and 
follow the Examples of France and Venice, it would not be too Jate;z and doubtleſs of 
all Nations, they are moſt worthy to be imitated, though the Eccleſiaſticks are nor 
aſham'd to aſperſe the former with Hereſie, and the other with Atheiſm. But indeed the 
Prieſts and Pontificians, eſteem none other Chriſtians, but ſuch as believe them to be as 
they would be believ'd themſelves. 

Some there are, who making judgement of things from their outward appearances, do 
imagine the Spariard much more Zealous for the Catholick Religion, than the French : 
but they are certainly miſtaken, for that zeal the Spaniard pretends to the Apoſtolick 
Chair, and the Service of the Church, is but a Copy of his Countenance, and rather 
the formal reſult of his Policy and Intereſt, than an ingenuous effeR of his piery and 
Devotion. The Spaniards have indeed a great Reverence for the Pope, but none at all 
for the Church ; The French have much for the Church, bur little for the Pope; for 
which reaſon, the Popes look upon the Spaniards as Saints for being on. their lide, and 
on the French as Devils for being on Gods, 

And this Influence and Authority of the Popes over the Conſciences of the Spaniard, 
( beſides a natural animoſity that is betwixt them ) is 2 great impediment to their Uni- 
on in Religion : the Spaniards ( asit were in a Bridle ) are manag'd by the Pope , but 
the French keep cloſe to their Gallcan Church. 

Others there are, that think the Conſcience of the Venetian of the largeſt (ize, bat for 
what reaſon ? Becauſe in their Dominions, they will not ſuffer the Prielthood to Uſurp 
that unlimited and irregular power they exerciſe with ſo much detriment to the Sovec- 
raignty of Princes in other States z and indeed what mieſeries, what calamities, do we 
ſce dayly ſpring up in Chriſtendome by their means ? what anxieties and perturbation in 
pcoples minds ? and yet becauſe the Venetian diſtinguiſhes berwixt Gods Service and the 
Popes, betwixt the power of Princes, and the power of the Church, berwixt Spiritual 
things and Temporal, they are aſpers'd with argeneſs of Conſcience. But would to 
God that Zeal and Sincerity for Religion that raigns in the hearts of that Senate, raign'd 
alſo in the Courts of all other Princes in Chriſtendome, and doubtleſs their affairs would 
have better ſucceſs. 

Some few years lince, it was my fortune to Travel upon the Road with two Romany 
Abbots, one of them, after ſeveral other diſcourſes, happen'd to fall upon the Authori- 
ty of the Pope, and to declare what great power God Almighty had given him over 
all people in the world. I ( who Travell'd on purpoſe to make obſervation of the pro- 
ceedings of the Eccleliaſticks, and of the JuriſdiRion every where, but eſpecially in ſome 
principalities of /raly, to the prejudice of Princes ) was very glad of the occaſion, as 
hoping thereby to receive ſome matter for my pen. Ir is the cuſtom of the 7ralians, to 

conſtrain and reſerve themſelves as much as poſſibly, and keep their opinions cloſe from 
the reſt of the world : but it is my kumour on the other fide, to ſpeak freely what I 
think, and to write all I know, wherker it be good or bad ; which, though they look 
upon as imprudence, I cannot diſlike. However, with theſe Abbots, I thought it beſt to 
conceal my own, and attend an opportunity of diſcovering their Judgements. At Iaſt, 
one of the Abbors rook occaſion very ſerioully to bewayl the extravagant liberty which 
the French and the Venetian aſſumed, concluding, that were it not for the repugnancie of 
thele 
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theſe two States, the Pope would be abſolute Monarch of the whole World ; or at I:aft 
the greateſt Prince would fear the cenſure of the ſmalleſt Prieſt ;, whereas by obſervirg 
how little the French and the Venetian regard the Authority of the Church, all others, in 
like manner, deſpiſe the ſolemneſt Excommunication, thoygh from the Pope himſelf. 

Being always delighted to hear other men ſpeak,I mad? him no anſwer at all, thereby in a 
manner inticing him to proceed in his diſcourſe,bur,when he came ro complain heavily of 
the French and Venetian for ſuffering Stationers to Print and Vend books frequently in their 
Dominions, ſo much tothe prejudice of the Pontifical Authority, 1 could not forbear gi- 
ving him this anſwer ; Dear Sir, ſhall it be lawfull for the Pope to cauſe to be printed ſo 
many thouſand books at Rome in favour of his own Authority, and in prejudice of the Su- 
premacy and Majeity of Princes, and ſhall it be unlawful for Princes to permit the reading 
of ſuch books as are written in the defence of their falling Authorig), and in diminution of 
the Papal ? The Abbot reply'd, with the paſſion ard inſolence of a Prieſt, That Princes 
could not in Conſcience challenge their Authority, but from the Pope's bleſſing and benignit A 
who, as Chriſt's Vicar upon Earth, has power to difþoſe of all things in this world which are 
beftow'd by Heaven ; whence Princes are ſtyled Sons, -and the Vope Father, becauſe as a 
Father, he gives them their patrimony. But this, by your leave, is a miſtake reply'd I. 
True it is, Princes are Sons of the Church indeed, but not of the Pope : and they are ob- 
lig'd to defend that Church which is therr e Mother, but not that Pope who is thesr Enemy. 
The Goods of this world do indeed belong unto the Lord, but not at all to the Pope, who by pre- 
tending to a Univerſal Dominion, is ſo far from being Chrifts Vicar, that be goes contra- 
ry to the Doftrine of our Saviour, who ( beſides the command be has left us to render unto 

ſar the things that are Czlars )) has declared that his Kingdom is not of this world, 
and bow then could the Pope, who is but his Vicar, confer, or takg away, any Kingdoms 
bere. 

That which netled the Abbot moſt, was, my calling the Pope an Enemy to Princes; 
to which he anſwered, And why an Enemy, I pray you? I reply'd, may not be too pro- 
perly be call'd my Enemy that ſeeks to rob me of my birth-right. When Chriſt carve down 
from Heaven for the Redemption of man-kind, he acknowledg'd with his own moſt holy Lipps, 
that be came not to deſtroy the Law, but to fulfil it. Now that Kings and Princes have been 
been alwayes acknowledg'd as Gods « Miniſters by the people, there are a thouſand places of 
Scripture that prove, whereas the Popes can hardly produce one Text to confirm that Autho- 
rity they challenge over Princes. And to fpeak, smpartially, and without intereſt, what 
reaſon have the Romaniſts to withdraw themſelves as they do from their obedience to their 
Soverargns ? are they.more boly than the Apoſtles, are they more zealous than St.Peter, or 
more politique than St. Paul ? Tet theſe who were the founders of Chriſtianity, ( as I may 
ſay ) and the propagators of our Faith, paid tribute to Kings, obey'd their Magiſtrates, ne- 
ver enterpris'd any thing without leave of the Governours of plates whether they went , and 
in ſhort , have not only left us their Examples to walk, by, but this expreſs precept and 
command, That we give Obedience to all powers, for there 15 no power but from God. 

The Abbot was touch'd to the quick, he fix'd his eyes upon me, repeared my words 
one after another, and gave me ſo many tokens of his indignation,that [ was very well ſa- 
tisfy'd he could bave wiſh'd me in the Inquiſtrion ; however | took no notice, and he 
thought fir to change the diſcourſe, and I in compliance with him, took occalion to com- 
mend the Countrey through which we travell'd. | 

By this relation, it is manifeſt what is the principal thing that the Churchmen drives 
at ; namely, the ruine of the Authority of Princes, and the exaltation of the Pope who 
15 their Prince and Supreme. 

. Nor indeed, can 1 ſee with what policy (I had almoſt ſaid Conſcience ) Princes 
ſuffer books to be printed and ſold in their Territories, which ſpeak with that liberty, or 
rather inſolence, in behalf of the Majeſty and Juriſdi&tion, not only of the Pope, but of 
all Eccleliaſticks, againſt their own Soveraignty, and ſuch books as theſe are the grear 
Volume of Sorbou, Bellarmixe, Toletus, Diana, Candidss, Palavicino, and the aforeſaid 
Santerelli, with hundreds of other Ecclelialtical Writers, whoſe preferrment depending 
vpon the Church, they are by-their'own intereſt prompred to ſuch expreſlions, whiltt 
en the other lide, they prohibit books Nour direaly ottend nor the Church they pro. 
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teſs, but only rhe Authority of the Pope, and that too in nothing but what reſpe&ts their 
incroachments upon the Civil power. 

And in this manner, the Juriſdi&ion of the Pope and the Eccleliaſticks, and, the Ma- 
jeſty and Soveraignty of Princes, ſtand as it were in a ballance, the Subjects of each party 
contending with might and main to gain upon the other, and to make their own fide 
preponderant : the tormer endeavour _ to lighten the Jatter, and 'twere good that the 
Miniſters of Princes would uſe the like diligence to diminiſh rhe Papal power, leſt in 
time it ſwallow up both Princes and Principalities too. 

That the Pope ſhould be Reverenc'd as firſt Miniſter in the Church ; That he ſhould 
be acknowledg'd Superior to the reſt of the Biſhops ; That he ſhould be eſteem'd as 
Chriſts Vicar in Spirituals, and reſpe&ed as Succeſſor to the Apoſtles, I do hold very rea- 
ſonable ; but that he ſhould impugne the Soveraignty of Princes, juſtifie Rebellion, ex- 
empt four pittiful Eccleſiaſticks from-Obedience to their Soveraigns, and excite others tg 
the ſame height of diſobedience, is in my judgement intollerable. 

St. Peter receiv'd the Keys of Eccleſiaſtical power from the hands of our Saviour, and 
his office was acknowledg'd independant in Spiritual affairs : Yet whilſt he had the Go- 
vernment of the Church both at Rome and at Antioch, he was impriſon'd, and ſeveral 
times perſecuted by Temporal Princes, and yet he never threatned any Temporal Mini- 
{ter with his Cenſures and Excommunications, all which notwithſtanding, the Popes at 
preſent do not only make no ſcruple of menacing with their Bulls and Arms the lefler 
Princes that are near them, but with their Armies and Excommunications, they have the 
confidence to infeſt the greateſt Monarchs in Europe, and ſuch as have deſerved very well 
of the Church. 

But the moſt Reverend Caſuiſts of the Church of Rome, will tell me, the Pope may 
lawfully, and with a good Conſcience,diſpence with the Obedience a Subje&t owes to his 
Prince. What, has he Authority to invert the order of Nature ? I am certain, he thay 
fears God, will not ſay ſo. When Pope Urban, at the inſtance of his Nephews, Ex- 
communicated Odoardo Farniſe Duke of Parma, a Prince that had deſerv'd very well of 
the Church, he was not content to interdi& him the Sacrament, but he Excommunicated 
all ſuch as paid him the ordinary obedience and reſpeRt that was due to him as a Duke ; 
decreeing expreſly, that he ſhould be look'd upon as an Enemy and not as a Prince , by 
this means ſubyerring his Authority, and to the univerſal ſcandal of Chriſtendome, ma- 
king a Prince a SubjeR, and his SubjeRts Princes. 

Paul the fifth did no leſs to the Senate of Yenice, by the fulminations of his Intexdi, 
pronouncing all people Excommunicate that ſhould any wayes obey them. 

All the Hiſtorians, and all the Orators ia tie world, ſhall never perſwade me that 
there can be any thing more barbarous and Tyrannical, than to forbid a Subjefts Obedi- 
ence to his Prince, to reſtrain the. people from communicating their intereſts ro their 
Prince, to prohibit to a Magiſtrate the proteion of his SubjeRs, to chaſe the Judges 
from the Throne of Juſtice, to ſhut up the doors of Churches,and give Liberty to Vice,to 
impriſon Princes, and put their SubjeRs in confulion ? Oh God, what greater barbarity 
and injuſtice can be thought of amongſt men, than to bring a State to be without Juſtice, 
a people without a Prince, and a Prince without a people. 

Nero, Heliogabalus, Tarquin, Caligula, and Dioniſius, who were in a manner the 
Founders and Contrivers of Tyranny, never arriv'd at that perfeCtion of wickedneſs, as 
to divide betwixt the SubjeR and his Prince ; and yet this Cruelty, which was too great 
<0 be pratis'd amidſt Barbariſm, is familiar now where Holineſs reigns. And perhaps 
the Divine providence has order'd that Chriſtians ſhould ſuffer more now in the time of 
Chriſtianity, than formerly under all the Tyranny and Iniquity of Heatheniſh Ages. 

Whence it is, that ſo many Kingdoms have been lvſt from the Chriſtian Faith, ſo ma- 
ny Nations have revolted from the Papal Obedience, and ſo many Provinces have deſer- 
ted the Roman Church, bur from theſe praiſes and ations of the Court of Rome. 

The Proteſtants make no ſcruple to deny both the Spiritual Authority of the Pope, 
and his Temporal too ; and for what reaſon, but becauſe they obſerve with what auda- 
city and arrogance, under pretence of his Spiritual power, he Uſurps upon the Tempo- 
ral, as if Chriſt had given him Spiritual Dominion for nothing elſe but the ſubverſion of 
the 
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the Civil. Though, for my parr, I am far enough from thinking as they do. 

Ir is one thing to obey the Pope as he would be obey'd, that is, as head of the Church, 
and 'tis another thing to obey him as a Miniſter of Chriſts Flock, as ſober people ac- 
count him. 1 can allow him to be Chriſts Miniſter, but not head of the Church ; as a 
Paſtor like other Paſtors, Ican own him, as Superior to others, I cannot; as one of 
thoſe that are choſen to guide and direR the Flock of Chriſt, I allow him, bur as pre- 
rending to the principal Government of all, I reje& him. 

And in this point it concerns all Chriſtian Princes to be exceeding watchfull, ro pre- 
vent ill conſequences that may follow ; for ſhould the Chriſtian Princes acknowledge 
him head of the Church, he would infer moſt logically that his Excommunications are 
Lawfull , ing, that if the Princes be Members of the Church only, and the Pope the 
Head, the Members are naturally to receive their Nouriſhment, Life, Motion, and Or- 
ders from the Pope, as Head. 

Idefire to be inform'd by the Grave Aſſertors of that Dotrine, if the Pope be Head, 
what place Chriſt ha's in the Church ? If the Church conliſts only of Members and Head, 
if the Faithfull be the one, and the #5 a the other, there is no room at all left for our - 
Saviour. In my judgement, it would more modeſt in the Pope to give place, or at 
leaſt not to uſurp, and raviſh as it were, Chriſt's prerogative out of his hands, but to 
content himſelf to be one of the principal Members of the Church , and certainly, his ſo 
doing, would be a great means to multiply the number of his Flock, many having left 
him, for no other reaſon, than leſt they ſhould be forc'd to give to him that is but Man, 
the Adoration that is due only to God. 

The greater part of the Roman Divines, eſpecially thoſe that pretend to any prefer. 
ment or Prelacy, uſe but drolling and imperrinence in their Arguments in this marter, 
and maintain what is contrary to their own judgements, for proof whereof, I ſhall by 
the way inſert one Example. 

A few months lince, it was my fortune to meet a Dominican Frier, of a very praye 
AſpeRt like a Divine, as indeed he was ; we fell at firſt into diſcourſe of general matters, 
after which I had an opportunity, as I defir'd, to queſtion with him a little about the 
Eflence and Prerogartive of the Pope. 

The Frier fail'd not to defend the Papacy with the uſual Arguments of Rome, which 
are already common throughout the world ; _—_ my propolitions, and rayling with 
all the liberty that might w_- the Authority of Princes. But above all, he inſiſted 
that the Pope was unqueſti y the lawfull and confeſt Vicar of Chriſt, and Head of 
the Church : urging often, that without this belief, rhere could be no Salvation in the 
Chriſtian Church. I C who by Natural Inſtin& am inclin'd to take part with the Inte- 
reſt of Princes, as ſupported by the moſt rational Arguments ) defir'd with all reaſonable 
reſpe& ( however he was tranſ) ) that he would pleaſe to inform me what part 
Kings repreſented in the Church, ſeeing the Pope was the Head ? The Frier was ingenu- 
ous, fo; told me, that Secular Princes might lawfully pretend to be chief Members of 
the Church, provided they ſubmitted themſe)ves ro the Pope as Head, from whence 
they were to receive their neceſſary Nouriſhment, otherwiſe they were to be look'd up- 
on as Members, ampulated and divided from the Bedy, and as ſuch, they might eaſily be 
excommunicated, and rejefted by the Head. . 

This the good Father moſt civilly did alert, to which, 1 as civilly reply'd, that I de- 
ſir'd to know, If the Pope were Head, and the Princes Members, according to' his opi- 
nion, what place Chriſt was to have ? For if the Pope and Princes take up all, there will 
remain nothing for our Saviour. 

The truth is, his whole diſcourſe appearing but rayllery, I made him this queſtion in 
jeſt. He reply'd with the greateſt Sobriery he was able, that Chriſt repreſented the 
whole Body of the Church, whilſt the Head and the Members ſtand in ſuch Union with 
this Body, that it was impoſlible to offend any of the parts, without offending the whole 
body. When ke had thus given me his judgement, 1 was oblig'd neceflarily to reply to 
him thus, Reverend Father, 1 grant what you fay ,- but if CKeil t be the Body of the 
Church, the Pope the Head, and Princes the Members, then-Princes may with good 
reaſon be call'd Members of Chriſt, but not _—_—_ of the Pope z becauſe if the ope 
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be Head, he is then but a ſingle, Member of the Body : and for that reaſon Princes are not. 
Members of the Head, which.is a part of the Body, but Members of that Body which 
nouriſhes without difference both the Head and the Members, .Now'if. the Pape wh. is 
Head, receive his Being from the Body, whick is Chriſt ; ſo the Princes who axe Mena- 
bers, depend dire&ly upon Chriſt who is the Body, and not upon the Pope; who is. the 
Head, Chriſt beiog the Bady, and not the Pope, wha pretends to be Head, And, ifſo, 
what has the Pope to do to command, or to dilacerate the Members of this Body, , t@-cux 
them off with his Exeommunications; or rodiſ-member them with their, Interdifts ? 

T he, good Father ſticking cloſe to the Pape ſtill, made me a.long diſcousſe for an An- 
ſwer, alleging reaſonleſs reaſons the Story of Nebuchagnezzars Statue, whoſe Head was 
of Gold;, the Body of Silver, and the Feer of Clay. Heapply'd this Vilionto the Antis 
type of the Chriſtian Ehurch, or rather of the Church of Reme, by. declaring that. the 
Trunck or Body of the Statue, repreſented our Saviour, the Head the Pope, and -wbe 
Princes the Feet, without allowing any part to the peopte..”. tai 99 4 ' 

I was amaz'd at the Fathers Anſwer, I began to luſpcR him a much greater fool than] 
thought him at firſt, for urging ſo ridiculous a compariſon, ſq that ſapling, rather than 
in goodearneſt, Iſubjayn'd, / do not wonder ſo much,- moſt Reverend Father, that 
Princes ſhould be the Feer-of Clay to that Body of Silyer, but it aſtoniſhes me to think 
that Chriſt ſhould be that Body of Silver, and the Pope the Head of Gold, leſt becauſe 
from hence-may Arguments prejudicial to the Deity be drawn, and 1 fear your Father, 
hood may believe, that as Gold is of greater value than Silver, ſo the Pope typifi'd by 
Gold, is more eſtimable than our Saviour, whom you deyoce by Silver, | y 

The good Father was ſomewhat ſurpriz'd, and continu'da-while in, a pauſe, as. deli- 
berating whether to deny or grant this Inference, during which Gilence, is came into my 
head to ask him, how he would diſpoſe of the people ! for ſeeing that in the Statue 
which figur'd the Church he would have the Pope the Head, and the Princes the Mcm- 
bers, , there was nothing left for them at all ? He reply'd haſtily, that the people were 
Members of the Church alſo, as well as the-Princes. How, reply'd I, ( chough I know 
that we are all Members of Chriſt, with whom there is nq reſpe& of perſqns ); is the 
moſt vile and abje& man in the world of as great eſteem 4n_ the Church-a5 the greateſt 
Monarch? The good Father, as.if he bad recolleed himſelf, and found ogt-a moſt pro- 
found way of ſatisfying the Quzre, rewro'd this anſwer, That the people. were not the 
Members of rhe Church's body figur'd by Ngbnehadnexaars Statue, as, ke had ſaid be- 
fore,. but the Guts rather, as he had found upon ſecond thoughts, Les Sees 7 

This Anſwer, ſet three or four Proteſtatits that were-in my Company, and. had heard 
our diſcourſe, into a great laughter, which-indeed it deferv'd; and 1 my ſelf baving had 
my ſhare, took my leave, as perceiving him fuller of ſmoak than of meat, -and indeed I 
entredinz9 that Dialogue only to paſs away the time, and'take off the tediouſneſs: of the 


Ways, | 

But have been too _ this digreſſion', to return therefore where. 1 lefc, I muſt 
needs aſſert; that almoſt all the diſcourſes of all che Roman Divines, are altogether of 
the ſame ſtrein, anddeliver'd almoſt in the very ſame words upon. all accaſians; for in 
hopes of: a Cardinals Cap, or ſome other preferment from: the Pope , :they all. con- 
ſpire to advance his Prerogative, contrary to. the intereſt of Temporal Princes, whoſe 
cauſe is ſo clear, that the whole world wonders it could ever be brought in queſtion. 

To what miſery are poor Princes brought, who not ' only lye at the mercy of the 
Pope,: chief Sheepherd-of Chriſt's Flock, and his Vicar General upon Earth, but are in+ 
Nlay'd and proſtituted to the caprichioand fantaſtical humour of every pedantick Theolos 
ger, who undertakes to afla{nate their rights of Soveraignty. Nor are the Popes indeed 

o much to be blam'd by Princes as theTheologers,and t lves;the Theologers,in that 
they dare iffuſe ſuch principles of ambition.into the Hearts of Popes, which. otherwiſe, 
perhaps they had never been inclin'd ro.And themſelves, for admitting without any conlis 
deration; uch-Bovks,: aad ſuch Divines, into their Dominions, as diffuſe Dofrines inzd 
the people, utrerly deſtruftive ro.their Soveraignty, | 

Nor can I imagine hoiw;Princes are able:tro endure ſo: many Bulls, Decrees, Writs, 
and Ordinances to be paſtediup dayly at evtfy corner of their Streets, and ſo many buoks 
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to be printed and publiſh'd expreſly againſt their Supremacy , neither can I on the other 
lide conceive, why the op ſhould ſutfer himſelt to be flatter'd by his Divines, to the 
perpetual diſturbance of all the. Princes of Chriſtendome, by the intrenchment their dil- 
courſes and writings make'upon their Soveraignty. 

How deplorable a thing isit, and almoſt above the patience of a Saint, to ſee 1 Prince, 
though never ſo good, never ſo holy, and never (o innocent, Excommunicated by-a Pope 
perhaps a thouſand times more wicked and perverſe, who nevertheleſs cannot be Excom- 
municated by any other. Thar it ſhould be lawfull for the Pope ro inhibit the 'Subjets 
converſationwith his Prince, though never ſo worthy, and no body ſhould have power 
ro prohibit SubjeAts _— with the Pope, though never {o bad. I remember, be- 
ing in diſcourſe with a great Churchman of Spolito about ten years ſince, he told me, 
That the Pope had not only an eArbitrary Power of Excommunicating what Princes he 
pleas'd without any occaſion, but that bus Amthority was ſo great, that he could fetch a Saint 
out of Paradice;”" if he thought good, and cait him headlong wmto Hell. | gave him no anſwer, 
but {mil'd to my (elf, and wiſh'd him in Paradice, and ſome Pope his Enemy, who 
might remove his Quarters for him, and give him the gentle toſs to the Devil. * 

For theſe two laſt Ages eſpecially, there have been Barbarous , Tyrannical, Cruel, 
Scandalons, and Laſcivious Popes in the Church of God, that flea'd and devour'd this 
Flock, inſtead of nouriſhing and preſerving them. Yet the people were conftrain'd, not 
only to obey and converſe with them, but upontheir very knees to adore them. Yet du- 
« ring this time, even ſuch Popes have taken the liberty ro Excommunicate Princes motu 
proprio, to interdi& the people, to ſuſpend the' proceeding of Courts, to forbid Com- 
merce, and-in ſhorr, to torm a new Scheme of Government, rendring the people with- 
out a Prince, «nd the Prince-withour a people z than which, if a greater Calamity can 
befall any Nation, let the world judge. In reſpe&t therefore of thele manner of preoceed- 
ings with Chriſtian Princes, it is obvious that the Subjes in the Domimons' of the 
Church, have: berter rimes of ir, and injoy more privileges; 'than Temporal Princes 
themſelves do; for theſe,:thqugh born tro command, rathee thati ro obey; may fall un- 
der the diſpleaſure of ſome capricious Pope, be Excommunicarted, and deprived -of the 
Obedience of their SubjeRts, as Odoardo Duks of Parma, was tor not condeſcending 
to the humour of the Barbarinz z. whereas the Popes SubjeAs know no ſuch ! matter.  Be- 
cauſe, though the Pope may diſpenſe with the Obedience obather 'Princes /Subjefts, yer 
*ris nat to be imagin'd he is to foolifh as tro Excommunicate himſelf, and diſcharge his own 
Subjes from their Allegiance. | 21G 

Pope eAlexander the lixth, whoſe memory is ſcandalous rothe Church to this day, 
Tyrannis'd oyer the people at his pleaſure, rook delight ro threaten his Neighbour: Prin+ 
ces, and clapt ſeyeral great Prelats in priſon,and all to ſatisbethe impetuoluy: of his Re- 
venge, and took away the Jewels and Plate from the 'Altars' to jnrich his: Baſtards, ſo 
that thoſe miſerable poor KRoneevs that liv'd in the time of A{eno,» and ſeem'd born for no- 
thing, but to ſee their own Bawels pull'd out by theix Governours, were not under balt 
that affliion that the Church was under in the time of this Pope. 2G bir 

The Ctyes of the people far the innumerable Extortions and . Oppreſfions:1that were 
committed upon them, and the Tears and Compaſſtonate Groans that were heard for the 
Expullion of. Juſtice and Equity, were enough to have melted and/ wrought pity' ite the 
very Marble it ſelf. Butalas ! are there ſuch great Iniquities. committed, :and- ſhall ng 
puniſhment follow ? Shall the Pope ſarishe the Exarbitance of his nature in the deſtruQi- 
on of the people, andno remedy. ! 'ris too'true... Is there no Temporal Prince that will 
appear, for the Glory of God, for the Honour of zhe Church, -and for the Jntereſt of 
the Saints ?- Fye, ſay his Theologers, what againſt the Head: of the Church, Chriſts 
Vicar, and Gods Vicegerent-upon Earth ? /(Godiforbid z he cannor ſin, by virtue of his 
being Pope'( ſo they believe J: and thoſe aRions that to humane appearance /ſeem wick- 
ed, are indeed effc&ts of Sandtiry in the perſon of - Alexander the fixth, and ſach like 


-.'A Churchman of-Note Travelling in Cardinal Chtgs's Train, into France, had' occali- 
on one day to diſcourſe with certain Proteſtants .of that Kingdom, with whom himſelf 
introduc'd a diſpuge about the power and impeccability of the Pope. The Proteſtants 
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declin'd it as much as they could, knowing wat well it could not be done without exaC(- 
perating the Churchman, bur at laſt being preſs'd on all ſides, they were oblig'd to ſay 
{omething againſt the Churchman's poſitions, which were, that the Pope could not be 
deceived, nor err in any matter whatſoever, to the publick prejudice of Chriſtianity , 
but being unable to oppoſe the numerous examples brought by the Proteſtants, of Popes 
that had erred, he concluded at laſt, that _—_ the Pope ſhould commit a conſiderable 
error, or be a Tyrant, yer being Superior to all other people of the world, there was no 
body had Authority enough to corre him z and therefore, that in ſuch caſes, both Prin- 
ces and people were to commit that matter to God Almighty, who had the ſole power 
tochaſtiſe him. 

An excellent remedy indeed, and of great Comfort to the AfMifted ! If things were 
to go after this manner, Judges would have no more to do but to pardon the Male- 
fabtors, and allege for their excuſe to the people, that God will revenge all in the other 
world. Chriſt himſelf knew very well the State of the Caſe, and yer he adviſes St. Peter 
to repent and bewail his offences, nor in the next world, bur in this, not in the preſence 
of Angels, but of Men, in the light of the Church Milirant, and not in the light of the 
Church Triumphant. es ; 

What greater injuſtice can the heart of man _—_— than to ſce a wicked Pope Go- 
verning the Church ill, the People worſe, bur the Princes and Magiſtrates worſt of all, 
and yer be ſecure and uncapable of Corredtion, nor enduring the leaſt injury himſelf, and 
yet commitring all inſufferable outrages upon others, crying up his own wicked ations 
as SanRify'd and good, and decrying other peoples good attions as unholy ? 

Whoever will but refle& upon the Excommunication publiſh'd againſt the Stare of Ye- 
nice, and the Duke of Parma, and the Commonwealth of Lucca, will without doubr 
find them full of nothing but carnal paſſion. 

The Yenetians were oy ny p Paul the = — zealouſly preſerving their 
| antient privil ining to Humane vine right, and rati 
ſo may Þ Dp —end Powe z bur that which is the principal remark is, that Paxl at 
fifth, who went about to the ſaid privileges,. was a gu hater of this Common- 
wealth, although it had deſerv'd ſo well of the Church, ſo that his aRtions towards 
them were not like thoſe of a Father, but of a particular and profeſs'd Enemy. 

' The Commonwealth ot. Lucca's caſe was no better z I may ſay indeed, it was worſe + 
for where the Popes find weaker reſiſtance, 'they lay'd about them ſo impetuouſly that 
they reſemble Furiesz as the poor Lucceſſes experienc'd, who were forc'd ro defend 
themſelves againſt the Rage which Urban the 8. had conceiv'd againſt them, for no other 
reaſon, but for taking the courage to chaſtiſe rhe inſolences of ſome Prieſts, who under 
pretence of being exempt from the Juriſdiion of that Commonmyealth, had committed 
more Villanies than they had ſaid Maſſes in their lives. 

But all this is nothing in reſpeR of Barbarini's uſage of Odeardo Farniſe Duke of Pay- 
ma, whom he Excommunnicated,. Interdifted, Declar'd an Apoſtate from the Church, 
and Depriv'd of his Dutchy, and for what reaſon ? Marry, becauſe the Duke did not as 
hepalt uk Capraruolato Rome to ſee the Pope, give a vilit ro Donna Anna Barbarina, 
Wife of Don T ado his Nephew ( who had a great ambition to ſee him at her houſe ) 
which his Highneſs for ſome reaſons did not judge convenient at that time. And this was 
the true occal1on which the Barbarini rook to perſecure the Duke, and ill ro this day 
they ſwear they will be way of hirn. This was the otiginal of the Eccleſiaſtical Ex- 
communications, and this is the manner of.the Popes pray with Princes ; let the 
world judge whether they can deal worſe with their Slaves. 

It were indeed to be wiſh'd, that Princes would alwayes ſeek occaſions to teſtifie to 
the world the great reſpeR they bear to the viſible Head of the Catholicx Church ; were 
it not that experiences teaches them, that the Popes exaltation to St. Peters Chair, or ra- 
ther the transfiguration of a Man into a Pope, does not extinguiſh all humane pron, 
nor quench that fire of ambition and revenge, which is wont to conſume even Holyneſs it 
ſelf, much more in thoſe perſons that borrow only the title of Holyneſs, moſt of whoſe 
a&tions are very contrary to that quality. 

Upon very gvod grounds theretore, and for good reaſgns of State, are the Princes 
oblig'd 
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oblig'd to diſtinguiſh betwixt the effetts of the Popes power, and thoſe of his paſſion, 
and not confound and mingle as the Popes would fain have them, Divine things with Hu- 
mane, Spiritual with Temporal, the Church with the World, the Gown with the 
Sword, and Prieſts with Princes. 

I could wiſh that the Princes would receive theſe Orders, Bulls, and Decrees of the 
Pope, which reſpe& the Edification of the Church, and the Salvation of the people, with 
all Reverence and Submiſſion, but not that they proſtitute and debaſe themſelves to the 
pleaſure and humors of the Pope in matters conducing to their honor, and to the conſer- 
vation of their Tempora] Majeſty , which the Popes with all diligence endeavour to 
deſtroy. 

As he Popes are St. Peters Succeſſors ( though like nothing leſs than St. Peter ) and 
as they are Shepherds of the Flock of Chriſt, ( rhough they have nothing of Shepherds 
but the Sheers to clip ) and as they are indued with a great Dignity and Gharaftes, it is 
fit they ſhould be honoured by Princes. But I would not have them forget that the E- 
leRion of a Pope is made by rhe Cardinals, who are but men, and ſwayed too by a thou- 
"ſand worldly intereſts and deſigns ; there being ſcarce a perſon, not only in Jraly, but 
in the whole world, that is ignorant of the intrigues and canvalings in the Conclave 
ſo that that Sentence of the Apoſtle St. Paul is fit co be remembred, as in a manner ex- 
preſly intended for inſtruftion of Princes, Omnis Pontifex ex hominibus aſſumptus, cir- 
c us eſt infirmitate. 

I rhink it fir that Princes ſhould own and acknowledge the good aftions of the Popes 
before the people, but 'ris fit too that they take notice of their wicked ations, which 
the people perhaps imagine to be good ; according to St, Leo's judgement, That 'tis not 
enough to oblige the Faithfull ro reſpe& the Pope as lawfull Sncceffor of St. Peter, but 
the Succeſſor of St. Peter ſhould indeayour ro imitate the good works of St. Peter, as his 
works of juſtice and piety, ro the end they may be really ityl'd his true and lawfull Suc- 
ceſſors : e Manet Petri provilegium quoties ex eJus equitate fertur judicium. 

I would know whether any Courr of Juſtice in Chriſtendom, or elſewhere, would de- 
clare a man Heir , without obliging him to perform the duties, and diſcharge 
the debts of the Inheritance, Certainly I think not ; becauſe Juſtice requires alwayes that 
the Heir be charg'd with the debts upon the Eſtate, otherwile he is to be excluded, and 
the Inheritance divided amongſt the Creditors, 

But this Law ſeems to be repeal'd at Rome ; the Pope can be contented with St. Pe- 
ters Inheritance, but he is unwilling to be declar'd Heir to thoſe duties and obligations 
which the ſaid St. Peter has left upon him to the Church : he can be content to be own'd 
his Succeſſor, bur 'tis in what only relates ro the Authority, Majeſty, and Juriſdijoa 
of the Church, and ro the power of opening and ſhutting the Gates of Paradice which 
St. Peter had ; but with this difference, that the Apoſtle refus'd to admit thoſe that 
offer'd mony for the power of working Miracles, whereas the Pope does nothing with- 
out ready mony. 

In ſhort, the Popes boaſt rhemſelyes Heirs of what is profitable and beneficial, but as 
to debts, obligations, and incumbent charges, they ſpeak not a word, theſe things are 
not comprehended in the Inheritance : Do the Popes pay Tribute ro Temporal Princes 
as St. Peter did ? Not a penny ; they receiv'd not the Inheritance forſovoth, apon ſuck. 
rerms. Do they pay that reſpe& ro Princes ' which St. Peter did ? No, they are not his 
Heirs in this point. Do they comport themſelves with St. Peters zeal and humility ? 
No. Do they leave the Government of the-people in Temporals to their Princes as St. 
Peter did ! No, by no means ; theſe are too great burdens and incumbrances for Popes, 
who would rather renounce the whole Sacred Inheritance, than charge themſelves with 
any ſuch obligations. *'Tis ſufficient for them, that they are called Chriſts' Vicars, and 
that they hold the Keys faſt in their hand, which they lay our Savionr gave to St. Peter, 
with power to diſpoſe of them at his death as he pleas'd. | 

Many times have I been ruminating of the great difference betwixt the primitive and 
the preſent Church. Now adayes there is nothing but Threats, Sword, War, Extorti- 
on, Theft, Luxury, Blaſphemy, Scandal, Malice, and Enmities. On the contrary, in 

the primirive times, nothing was ſeen but Martyrs and Saints, whoſe blood, fhed ; de» 
ence 
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fence of their Faith, made Riyulets in the Streets ; no diſcourſe was heard then, but of 
Miracles, of the Croſs, and of Edification ; nothing was regarded, but good examples, 
nothing thought of, bur faſting and praying, and holineſs ot life: ; 

In thoſe dayes, great reverence was given to the Sacerdotal FunQtion, becauſe their 
Prieſts were pious, and of very good lives. In theſe dayes, it 1s undervalued and de- 
ſpis'd, becauſe the Prielts are Devils ( I ſpeak with exception of the good. ) la thoſe 
dayes, when they ſaw the Croſs of Chriſt wav'd gently over their heads by the 
hand of the Pope, they proſtrated themſelves reverently in his preſence but now they 
are forc'd to knee], becauſe they ſee a x, comm in the Popes hands. It was then 
the care of Chriſts Vicars, to win the Secular Princes, and work themſelves into their 
affeions by their good Deeds ; now their delign 1s nothing, but to be fear'd' by Prin- 
ces for their threats. Then they affeRed and endeavour'd peace and friendſhip amongſt 
Chriſtian Princes ; bar now they are grown Martial, and tbink of nothing but War. 
Then they were ſo devoted to the Service of the Altar, that they took no care of their 
kindred, whom they kept at diſtance from the Yaticaz ; but now are ſo wholly addied 
to the adyancement of their families, that they never think of the Altar, Then they - 
were meek and humble ; now proud and imperious. It was their glory then to admi- 
niſter theSacrament with their own hands;now they will ſcarce vouchſate to have it taken 
in their preſence. Then they had golden Conſciences and wooden Walls, but now they 
have wooden Conſciences and golden Walls. Laſtly, Then their Arithmerick was im- 
ploy'd in reckoning up the Miracles and good Ations of rhe Saints ; and now 'tis of no 
other uſe, but to count out their Money to their Kindred. 

A difference ſo great and deplorable, 'tis enough to force tears from the eyes of all the 
faichfull that conſider it. | 

But why do not thePopes at this day workMiracles? Why do not they pratice that holy 
and ſevere way of living which they did formerly!or why have they laid a[ide thoſe rules 
that conduce ſo much to the edification of the Church ? Ir will be anſwer'd perhaps, that 
in thoſe dayes, Miracles were neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment of the Church, but that 
being now eſtabliſh'd, there needs nothing bur Faith for its conſervation ; but this is 
meer equivocation, and a gilding of Pills to diſguiſe their bitterneſs. If in the Infancy 
of the Church there was need of Holy men to eitabliſh ir, there is as great need now of 
Miracles to reform it ; and this opinion of mine, is founded upon the opinion of certain 
of the H. Fathers, who aſlert the Converliqn of one Sinner, to be a greater Miracle than 
the Creation of the whole World, becauſe there is more difficulty in the Converſion of 
an old Sinner, than in the Creation of a new Man. | 

And from, whence is it that this vaſt difference proceeds ? I know not, unleſs that the 
Popes minds are ſo taken up in the enjoyment of their unmeaſurable wealth, they have 
no leiſure ro look over the ſufferings of their Predeceſlors, or to conſider the benefit 
thoſe holy men brought to Chriſtianity by their Mortifications, and the injury them- 
ſelves bring to it, by their Luxury and exceſs. 

Can it pollibly be believ'd, that the Holy Spirit ſhould not have that. influence in the 
creation and guiding of the Modern Popes, as it had formerly upon the Antient ? But 
Experience tells us, that the nature of Popes being now changed, they are contented to 
dye Martyrs of their own paſſions, rather than to live triumphantly with Chriſt, ſo 
frequently arCintereſts of this world preferr'd by them, before thoſe of Heaven and the 
Church. 

* Some there are, who believe that Miracles are not ceas'd, but the Modern Popes 
thinking that which was the glory of their Predeceſſors, their ſhame, will nor coukls 
themſelves to perform them. Others are of opinion, that our Saviour has taken away 
that power from them, leſt they ſhould fall into the tempration of Lucifcr and eAdam, 
and rhe addition of SarRiry of life to the title of Gods Vicegerent, ſhould induce the 
people to pay them the adoration of a Deity. And others believe, that the Popes can- 
not do Miracles, becauſe their Nephews hinder them. 

I am of opinion contrary to all theſe, that the ſame Spirit that govern'd and direRed 
Popes heretofore, ſtill guides, and will guide them to the end of the world. I am per- 
lwaded they are no ſooner in the Yatican, but they are prick'd forward, and inſtimulated 
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to good deeds by the Divine Spirit, their hearts cleanſed from bad thoughts, and impreg- 
nated with an afﬀfeRion ro the Church of Chriſt. 

In ſhort, Ihold it as an Article of my Faith, that the Popes are not the primary Au- 
thors of thoſe Scandals ard Controverlies that fall out daily betwixt the Temporal Prin- 
ces, and the Popes who are holy men, nor yet of any of the Calamities of the Church; 
but rather thoſe Churchmen who are Devils ; it being moſt true, that the Popes fin ſo 
farr as the good Eccleliaſticks make them lin, by putting thoughts into their heads which 
otherwiſe had never come there. 

But who are thoſe audacious Ecclefiaſticks that dare to put ill thoughts into the hearr 
of his Holineſs ? Whar Devil poſſeſſes them with ſuch wicked- deligns ? What Malig- 
nant Star 1s it that guides them ? what Land that bears, what Heaven that nouriſhes 
them z Ler them be known, let them be diſcover'd, that the eyes of the Faithfull be 
blinded no longer. 

And yet indeed in ſome reſpedts they are to be excus'd | 'ris contrary to their intenti- 
on if they do any hurt ; they lin by ſtriving to do roo well , *tis their great zeal ro the 
Church and the Pope, that makes them ill ſervants to both; They are like the Ape that 
hugs and imbraces what it loves, ſo hard, that ic many times kills with its kindneſs ; and 
I am afraid one day they will bring an old houſe over their heads, Bur you will ask who 
theſe are ? The Divines. What Divines ? Thoſe Divines, who being Partiſans of the 
Court of Rome, employ a thouſand Arrifices for the deprefion of Secular Authority, 
and elevation of the Papal. Whence in hopes of a Cardinals Cap, will with great impu- 
dence maintain that the Pope is not only infallible,but alſo impeccable. This is the Source 
of all the miſchief and Hereſie in the Church ; hence proceeds the ſorrow of Chriſtians, 
the failing of Miracles, and the Scandal of the See of Rome. 

In the Primitive dayes, when there were no ſuch Do&ors, but ſuch whoſe bulineſs 
was to corree, not to flatter the Governours of the Church in their iniquities, holineſs 
fAlouriſh'd,” miracles were frequent, zeal and ſincerity was alwayes in the Hearts, morti- 
fication in 'the Countenances, and edification in the Mouths: of - the Saints. Piety was 
ſhowr'd as it were from Heaven, and perfum'd the Altars in the Churches, whilſt the 
Prieſts by their good lives, won over the people to Devotion; 

' Thoſe Popes that were inwardly holy, forbore not to confeſs themſelves Sinners pub- 
lickly, and becauſe thoſe Divines that writ then as with pens from Heaven, did not al- 
cribe to them that outward appellation holineſs, they endeavour'd to attain inward holi- 
neſs by Mortifications and Sackcloth, and all imaginable ſabduing themſelves, leſt ( as 
the Apoſtle admoniſhes his followers ) preaching to others, they themſelves ſhould be- 
come caſt away. 

Thoſe Primitive Popes were in ſuch fear of erring, that they undertook not any buli- 
neſs of importance, but after long faſting, and ſevere pennance ; they willingly follow'd 
the advice of the moſt pious Prelars, and ſubmitted with humility ro the judgements of 
ſuch as had more zeal in their hearts, rhan honey in their rongues. They gave car always 
with ſo great atrention of mind, that by-ſtanders conceiv'd them rapp'd into an exlitalle, 
but not to ſuch as flatter'd them with panegiricks, or tickled them with ſtories of 
the peoples applauſe z not to ſuch as cry'd up the grandeur of their charge, the holineſs 
of their lives, and happineſs of the people, in being under ſuch holy Paſtors;not to ſuch as 
ftrein'd their wits for far-ferch'd adulations to tickle their ears, looſing themſelyes ſome 
times in magnifications of their virtues, as falſe as tedious. 

Such as theſe, were not ſuffer'd in Rome, were not receiv'd-into the Vatican, were not 
admitted into the preſence of the Pope, bur were chaſed from the Court, baniſh'd from 
theChurch, ſuſpended from'the Miniſtry, anddepriv'd of their Prieſthood ; and why ? 
Becauſe the Popes in thoſe dayes being holy as David, would nor hearken to any of 
their DoRors, * but ſuch as were like the Prophet, who dar'd ro'rebuke iniquity even in 
David himſelt. 

They would ſit whole dayes together in the Chair of St. Peter hearing ſuch Divines, 
Ambaſladors, and Miniſters, as with tears in their eyes recounted the miſeries of the peo- 
ple, the afflitions of the Faithfull, the neceſliries of the Charch, "the ill adminiſtration 
of Officers, the irreverence of Prieſts, the ſcandals of Prelats, and the lirtle care which 
Churchmen took of the Service of God. | E Oh! 
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Oh! What effe&t did theſe complaints work in the hearts of the Popes in thoſe times? 
With what haſt would they apply themſelyes to the finding a remedy ? How the 
would embrace thoſe that gave them ſuch informations, and with what ardour and I 
would they implore the Divine aſſiſtance ? 

How bleſſed a light was jt to ſee Criminals Oy fall upon their knees in the 
preſence of thoſe Popes that reprehended them ? And what heart could be ſo ſtony as 
not to melr at their pious and humble admonitions ? They did not threaten, but jim- 
brace Offendors ; and if they threatned, their threats awaken'd repentance, as bei 
affetionate and void of worldly delign. When thoſe Popes admoniſh'd Sinners, they 
did it not to revile them with reproachfull and injurious language;but acknowledging that 
themſelves alſo had their frailties, and were ſubj& ro errors as other men, ſaid, We are 
all Sinners, not, you are all Sinners. Our fleſh is lyable to Sin, we are not Angels but 
Men : with which meek and humble expreſſions, they wrought themſelves firſt into the ' 
hearts of Sinners, and afterwards apply'd all fitting remedies to their condition. 

Such was the holy Church in the Primitive times, ſuch were the Popes , whoſe piety 
was a great cauſe of miracles. being ſo frequent, and of the univerſal holineſs of that age. 
But now let us ſee the difference of times, and the reaſons why no Popes do miracles now 
adayes, nor holy men ſhine any longer in the Church. 

God forgive thoſe Divines that have been the chief occaſion of that loſs to the Church, 
Before the Divines turn'd Paraſites, the Popes were holy, but they became Devils after 
the Court of Reme was once fill'd with thoſe Virmin, who are become the very Plague 
of all Chtiſtendome. + | t 

Let us ask thoſe Courtiets, that from Sun riſing, to Sun ſetting, walk up and down 
in the publick Chambers of the Pontifical Palace, expeting, when by the  Sron, of the 
Nephews, a Cardinals Cap ſhould fall upon ſome of their alwayes uncover'd heads, 
They can xell us, if they pleaſe,and give us a liſt of what perſons are admitted now adays 
into Eccleſiaſtical charges, and who have the moſt familiar and frequent acceſs. to the 
Pope's preſence : which jt they would do, 1 am confident the Faithfull would be no lon- 
ver at a {oſs in ſeeking the. cauſe of the ceſſation of miracles, provided thoſe perſags 
would be exact in relating the truth, | | 

Miracles! From whence ſhould they come, if Sanity be baniſh'd from Rome, and 
the Popes follow not thoſe excellent examples that were left them by their Predeceſlors ? 
In the Vatican, there is ow many to be ſeen, bur people crowding in with their offer- 
ings,and full of hopes of obtaining rhoſe dignities by their mony, which they.could neves 
have expected from their merits , whilſt our of the City Gates are to be ſeen melanchol- 
ly and aff ed troops of the belt deſerving perſons unprovided for, the places which 
they had merited, being | dr tothe unworthy Simomacks. 

Miracles ! And how ſhould that be, if they whorebuke rhe iniquities of the ſcanda- 
lous are perſecuted to the death, if ic be not permitted to any ory tO put his hand to the 
Plough, and diſcover the calamities of the people : ifthe moſt able Preacher be not a]- 
lowed to reprehend Sin either in the Pope or his Nephews, if iniquity that runs like a 
Torrent through the Streets,of Kame, and the Chambers of the Yaticar, muſt be wink'd 
at, and paſt by, if the wicked muſt be adored, and the holy man deſpiſed, if thoſe mult 
be clapt in Priſon, that were worthier tobe Judges, if the ignorant be adyanc'd, and the 
learned be baniſh'd, if che Thefts of the Prieſts be more numerous than their Maſſes, and 
if there be no diſtinion betwixt good and evil. ag 

Miracles ! How, whilſt they who come to complain of the ny oppreſſions of the 
Popes Minilters, cannot be admitted into the Gate of the Yarican , it the Cardinals Hor- 
ſes be fed with more care than the poor'of Jeſus Chriſt ; if the walls of Churches be 
left naked-to adorn the Palaces of the Nephews ; if the [nheritances left by Religious 
perſons for pious uſes, be imploy'd to buy Principalities to ſatisfie the pomp and pride of 
the Popes kindred ; If the Clergy ſpend more time at Playes and Brothel-kouſes, than 
they do at Church, or at Prayers. | 

Bur hovy would he that hould dare togive theſe informations to the Pope, be welcom'd 
in Rome, With Kindneſs and Love ? *Tis madneſs to —_— it, Chains, Manicles, Pri- 
ſyns,.and. Fagors, would be the recompence of his Zeal, and his entertainment ſooner 
with che Hangman, than with the Pope. In 
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In Rome, in the Vatican, thoſe Divines are well look'd upon that write great Volumes 
in defence of the infallibiliry and impeccability of the Pope z that Canonize the aCtivns 
of his Nephews ; that cry up the Glory of his Family to the Skyes, pronouncing him 
one of the greaieſt Monarchs in the World ; that inlinuate into his ear the ſatisfaction of 
the people-with his Government, and what neceſſhiy they had of ſuch a Paſtor , thar 
make compariſons in their wricings, and parallels between God and the Pope , with a 
thouſand other extravagant flatteries , enough to turn the ſtomach of all. Religious 
Men. 

Oh how ſweet are theſeinotes in the Earsof the Popes! How harmonioufly do they 
Eccho within the walls of the Vatican ! In this manner are things now carried at Rome z 
he that doubts it, had beſt go ſee, for my part I am ſatisfy'd with what I have ſeen .al- 
ready. I am no Hatterer of that Courr, and therefore not like to be ſo welcome, as to 
take a new Journey. However, I may perhaps do better ſervice to the Church, by bla- 
ming and pointing out the Corruptions of its Miniſters, than the falſe Pricſts do with all 
their Adulation and Oratory. F441 2/9 
+ But whether do my thoughts. wander ? He who makes the Pope equal with God, may 
be a favourite of Pope ; buthe that compares a-Prince to the:Pope, thall be laid by the 
heels. He which maintains the dignity of a Prince to. be inferiour and ſubordinate to a 
Popes, may be rewarded ; but he that ſays'Princes are independent, is ſure to be petſecu- 
ted. He that aſſerts the Decrees of a Councel to be of more Authority than' the Pope's, 
may be Excummunicated for his pains ; bur he that affirrgs all Councels-'tubjeft to the 
Pope, ſhall receive his Benediftion : he that attirms the Popes power to be Monarchi- 
cal, and depending of God alone, may be a favourite; bur he that pronounces him in- 
feriour to the Church, ſhall be ſure to be hated : he that holds the Pope to' he infallible, 
ſhall have a Biſhoprick, whilſt he that holds the other {ide, js fent a Slave ro the Galleys : 
he that preaches up the Popes power of Excommunicating and depoling- of Kings, ſhall 
be ſure to be protected from receiving puniſhment from his-Prince ,' but -he that ſayes 
that Doctrine is falſe, ſhall be hang'd in'\pighr of the interceſſion of Ki 
- Thus you behold the preſent State of Kore, ' the-Corruprions of this Now: the Iniqui- 
ties in the Church, and the pernicious degeneracy of the Popes. Thole very Divines 
that think ro make the Popes holy by declaring them infallible, render them guilty even 
to their own Conſciences, whilſt the innocent Popes'rruſting-to the flatteries- and adula- 
tions of theſe Divines, walk on careleſs'and inconkiderate of what they do, miſtaking 
even evil for good: =, ; 

Pope Sextus the fifth, caus'd the Bible to be printed, and by a very ſevere Bull, re- 
quir'd not only that it ſhould be read, bnt that it ſhould be uſed in perperuum. In a few 
years after, Clement the ſeventh ſucceeds him, md with another Bull as rigid as the for- 
mer, ſuppreſs'd Sexts's Edition, and commanded'all the Copyes that could be found, to 
be burnt in the Inquiſition. Mai we 767 
- Fohnthe two and twentieth, with his own hands writ and publiſh'd, That the Souls 
of the Saints injoyed not the Beatifical Viſion till after the day of Judgement. 'This opi- 
nion being contrary to the formulary of the Church, and his Holineſs being advis'd of his 
errour, he diſclaim'd it himſelf, and publiſh'd a Bull ( which is at this day to be ſeen in 
the 1 5th, Tome of the Eccleſiaſtical Annals) againſt the erronjouſneſs of that Opi- 
non, . 

Boniface the eight, in that wild and extravagant Bull, which begins, Una Santam, 
pronounc'd it as one of the principal Articles ot Faith, that Kings in Temporals, as well 
as Spirituals, are abſolutely dependant upon the Pope. Bur is Succeſſor, Clement the 
fifth, finding the ill effeAts it had upon the people, revok'd rhat Bull ſome few: years af- 
ter, as pernicious, and publiſh'd another in favour'of the Soveraignty of Princes. 

And now let that Reverend Father Dianatell me, ( that Diana, who in hope to have 
been Worſhipp'd like an 1dol, hath made himſelf ridiculous by- his works, I mean thar 
great Diana that was Examiner of the Biſhops, and took more pains than all 'of rhem to 
defend the impeccability of the Pope ) let him tell me, whereas he writes the Pope can- 
not err; theſe Popes Sextus Quintns, or Clement the ſeventh, | Boniface the eighth, or 
Clement the fifth, did err 3 it cannot be my but one of thenr did err, and it that be 
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clear, why muſt the people be deluded any longer with ſo falſe an opinion ? but that 
which is of moſt importance is, that they deceive the Popes themſelves whom they cry 
up for Infallible : and of this /nnocent the tenth in an inſtance ; who when the people 
complain'd to him of the Oppreſſion and ill Government of his Miniſters, reply'd, Thas 
bis Officers muſt of neceſſuy be juit, becauſe be that was infallible, | ad choſen them , where- 
«pon the oppreſſed people returni'd home, curſing that opimon, and thoſe Divines that had 
r[waded them 20't. 
Paul the fourth was not of that Judgement, for being ſupplicated by a perſon of great 
uality, in the year 1 5 57- to diſſolve a ContraRt that had been made by words de pre- 
Pans, he refus'd it abſolutely, and declar'd, That his Predeceſſors had many times de- 
ceiv'd themſelves in matters of that Nature, but for his part he would not continue in an 
Errour with the reft. 

eAdrian the ſixth, before he was Pope, writ in his fourth Book of Sentences, That 
the Pope may err even in matters of Faith, by aſſerting of Herelie either by his particu- 
lar determination, or by a Decretal, there being really ſeveral Herericks ro be found in 
the Catalogue of Popes. His words are theſe, Certum eſt quod Romanns Pontefex poſſic 
errare tian in his que longunt fidem, Hereſm per ſuam determinationem aut devreaale 
aſſerendos, plures enim fuere Romani Pontifices Herencs. 

After he was Pope, he order'd his book to be re-printed in the Yaricar printing houſe, 
at the charge of the Church, without expunging the leaſt word of what he had writ be- 
fore. And being importun'd by, the Cardivals, ar leaſt ro correR that paſlage, as being 
ſcandalous to the Pontifical Dignity, he reply'd, That it had been alwayes his opinion tn 
the times of other Popes, and he would not be contrary to himſelf. 

When Opinions are direly contrary to one another, 'tis impoſſible but one of the 
parties that maintain them muſt be miſtaken ; and of the Roman Popes, there have been 
many that have acknowledg'd themſelves ſubje to err, and inferior to Counſels, and 
that for twelve entire Ages together. On the contrary, in theſe laſt Ages, eſpecially for 
theſe laſt fifty years, they admit not any ſuch thing, but ( which is {till more abſurd ) 
they maintain the whole body of the Church to, be inferior to the Pope, and not the 
Pope to the Church. V2 

Which of theſe Opinions is the wrong, Lleave to the Judicions to determine. Whes 
ther they were deceiv'd whoſe-afſhes the people da.worſhip at this day for their Piety and 
Devotion, celebrating their memories.with Divine Offices, or the other that were ſcarce 
dead before they were condemn'd by all the World, I leave the very Romaniſts to 
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"Y. indeed theſe abuſes are ſo great, and ſo frequent, that if the Temporal Princes do 
not look to themſelves, God knows what will follow, conlidering the remper of the 
Court of Reme. The Popes never puniſhing any body, but to advantage themrlelves, moſt 
of the Writers to comply wirh his humour, and multiply cheir Eſtates, heap privilege 
upon privilege, title upon title, and authority upon authoricy. There are notwithſtand- 
ing many ſohes and ſolid Divines amongſt them, of good principles, and ſuch as abomi- 
nate this kind of flattery, but they dare not ſpeak their Opinions openly, knowing how 
vindicative the Court of Rome is. And [ believe, did nor Secular Princes prote& theſe 
kind of Divines, as the Pope does the other, ir would go very ill with the dignity of 
Princes in a ſhort time; 

I do not wonder that the Roman Divines maintain the Popes infallibility at Rome, but 
I am aſtoniſh'd that they ſhould be allow'd ro do it in the Dominions of other Princes, 
and that to their no ſmall detriment, fince ro permit ſuch books, is in a manner to con-= 
firm them ; and to confirm the Popes infallibility, is ro weaken and diminith the Autho- 
rity of Princes. From whence it will follow, that they muſt patiently fit down with 
what injuries any capricious Popes ſhall pleaſe ro lay upon them, it being irrational to 
complain of one they have own'd to be infallible. 

About two years lince, ſome certain Jeſuits diſoblig'd by ſome check which they had 
receiv'd in Paris about Santarels's Book, fell publiquely to maintain, before the Kings 
face, the queſtion of the infallibility and-impeccability of the Pope. ; 

The Galican Divines thought themſelyes concero'd for the honor of the Crown, and 
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and well grounded cenſure, wherewith they rigoroul] condemn'd the DeArine of the 
Jeſuits, as too remote from the general Opinion, nd of great prejudice to the Sove- 
rajgnty;of Princes. | 

Pope Alexander the ſeventh, having notice of what pal,” reſtify'd to the mot Chriſti- 
an King his diſlike of this creo The King recommending the examination of the 
matter ro the wiſdom of the Parliament of Paris, they 'upon mature ' deliberation, 
concluded that the Popes infallibiliry was not to be admitted in France, as being an in- 
novation and inconfiſtent with the antient privilege of that Chutch , and therefore th 
ſaw no reaſon to admit a new opinion known only to ſuch as depended on the Conrr of 
Rome, and reje&t that which was of - greater antiquity, and had been own'd by ſo 
many Religious Popes, which derermination fo netled his Holinefs, that he fell immedi- 
ately to his Bulls, and with great threatning and curſes, forbad the printing or reading 
of the aboveſaid Cenfures. | 

Amongſt other Expreſſions in his Bull, there were theſe, Prefatas cenſuras uti pre- 
ſumpruo for temerarias atque ſcandalaſas. 'It is very well known,that thoſe cenſures were 
made by rhe Sorboniſts, by the Kings woe Divines, by the Parliament it ſelf, which 
is as much as ro ſay, by the King himſelf. Notwithſtanding the Pope does not ſpare any 
revilings, but throws torth peals of inveRtives indiſcrimmately, as if nothing were inju- 
rious from a Pope ; and this is the reſpe& they bear to ſuch Princes as the moſt Chrilti- 
an King, and to ſuch a State as France. 

But it the Popes will perliſt in curling and reviling of thoſe that take part with Prin- 
ces, let them not take it ill, if rhe Princes take ſuch into their proteRion, as publiſh the 
Popes injuſtice, and the rights of Princes. 

Let the Princes lay alide all ſcruples, when the Intereſt of their States is in queſtion. 
The Pope is but a man, and as ſuch may err : let them reſpe, honor, and reverence 
him, as he does ther ; and let them ſtand alway upon their guards, eſpecially whilſt he 
is in amity wirh them, for 'tis the a——_ praQtice of the Divines, in ſuch times of tran< 
: wan. ro diſſeminate their DoArines of Papal infallibiliry and impeccabiliry, whereof 
they reap the profit in time of difference : ſo that in all policy they are oblig'd ro have 4 
care of the dangerous inſinuations of the Roman Eccleſiaſticks. ' 

Odeards Farneſe Dake of Parma, whilſt Urban the eight was his friend, condeſcended 
to all his Holineſs delired ; he gave liberty for the publick preaching up of his infallibi- 
lity z he gave no refuge or ſhelcer to ſuch as wrir _ him 3 he order'd their books ts 
be burnt, or ar leaſt prohibited ſuch as ſpoke ill of Rome, in ſhort he advanc'd the Popes 
Intereſt, by rhe diminution of his own ; but when afterward they were at variance, he 
found his errour, and he had much ado todiſintangle himſelf from thoſe troubles which 
he had created ro himſelf. 

| am very well ſatisfy'd that the Court of Rome had much rather ſee me a Martyr than 
a Prophet ; otherwiſe 1 conld prefage many things that will fall out unfortunately to the 
quiet of the Church, if no ſtop be given ro that rorrent of falſe DoArine, that overflows 
nor only the brains, but the pens of the Roman Divines. | 

The Popes indeed do labour to give a remedy ro theſe things, but how ? by perſecii- 
ting atd perplexing of ſuch, as by their writingswould remedy them : neverrheleſs that 
remedy they apply ( which is neither Chriſtian nor polirick ) inſtead of doing good, 
cauſes gteat hurt both to rhetnſelves, and ro the Church z for the pens of the Cenfuriſts, 
are like the head of Hercates his Hidra', cut one off, and there will ſucceed ſeven in its 
| place, andthoſe much worſe than the former. oY 

To take away this unhappy cffc&, the beſt way would be roremove the cauſe ; The 
Theologiſt ſhould be forbidden to write fuch Rodomontads, and not the Cetiſurifts ro 
Cenfure. It were ſtrange if things ſhoald by this courſe ſuccetd as they defire and-de- 
ſign ! The Popes would ſuffer no budy in Rome to write, but only ſuch as write of their 
Holineſs, their Majeſty, their Authority, their Infallibility, and their Impeccability. 
Thoſe on the other (ide, that write in defence of rhe Juriſdiion and Supremacy of Prin- 
ces, muſt be baniſh'd, perſecuted, and exterminated , but 'ris to ſmall purpoſe in my 
judgement z for whilſt the Pope incourages his party to write in his praiſe, the Princes 
will 
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will not want-Afſertors of their prerogatives,. and perhaps in greater numbers than his 
Holineſs, 6s : . 

If the Roman Theologiſts thauld go on'as they have began, whether would things go ? 
For thele thirty years, they have added every day new Degrees,new Titles, new Autho- 
rity,new Soveraignty. ta the, Pope;znow.chole that ſhall come after,obſerving the writings 
of their Predeceſlors, rewarded cither with Abbeys, Biſhopricks,Cardinalthips, or good 
Penſions, will in all probability ſet theirbrajns upon the tenters for an invention of en- 
larging his authority, and not knowing any acarer way, will attempt to take the Sove- 
raignty away, from the, Tempyral Princes, and canter it on the Pope. £7 

A certain Confeſlor I mer lately by the City, in a confergnce | had with him about 
the Authority of the Pope, . told me in theſe yery terms, Sir, 1 believe it as an Article of 
my Faith that a Pope cannot poſſibly be damned. F 

I delir'd his reaſon, with as much reſpet as I could, but he gave me this anſwer only, 
That many Divines now adayes in Rome did aſſert and write ſo, and likewiſe many of the 
Faithfull began to believe it. i. 

For my, part, 1 beliey'd he ſaid true z and would to God the Jeſuits were not in the 
way of maintaining this Opinion publiquely every where, it Yong the higheſt comple- 
ment they can uſe to. him; for if he be not lyable ro damnation, by conicquence he is 
nor ſubj:& to the ſentence which God Almighty ſhall paſs at the laſt day upon the Souls 
of Mankind. Which Opimian being receiv'd, the Pope is not only exempt from the 
Cenſures of Counſels , and of the Church, but from the Judgement of God himſelf , 
and 1n times to come having gain'd this point, they may perhaps perſwade the people he 
is Eternal alſo ; But I am confident if Princes will gainſay his other pretences, God 
Almighty will :at grant him this of Eternity, reſery'd as a peculiar attribute, and pre- 
rogative to himſelf. ©. -, 

Bur I hope he prudence of the Popes will got ſuffer them to admit ſuch Dodtrine into 
the Church, and then whilſt they are good and juſt ro the People, the Princes, and the 
Church, | duubt not bur they will be reſpeted and reverenc'd - them all. 

;, Too great.a wind bruiſes or breaks a Veſle] x0 pieces, by a too haſty and; violent con- 
cuſſion againſt the Shore, chough-in the very. Harbour it thought it ſelf ſafe, If the 
Popes had been contented to carry themſelves. with mediocrity,,;they had never run that 
hazard of loling all, and Chriſtendom had been of larger extent than it is; ., * _ 
Whilſt the Popes were ſatisfy'd within the limits ofthcir Authority, the Church, in- 
creas'd to that wideneſs, that the moſt barbarous Nations fron the remoteſt parts. of the 
Earth, came tv Rome to pay their Devotion ro'the Churchy,., Since they found things al- 
ter'd, and all tending either xo vanity or pride, not only new acceſſions have ceas'd, but 
thoſe have withdrawn themſelyes, who had been fetled in the. Church before, The Di- 
vines are ſo inſatiate to heap up honor upon honor upon the Pope, that I tear they will 
one day make him loſe all. TE: Fo ORR 

In ſhort, let the Theologiſts ſay what they pleaſe, both Prince'and people will always 
take the liberty to commend the good, and bnd fault with the bad ations of the Popes. 
But ſome will ſay perhaps, ſince they cannot regulate the Pope, . it would be their bet 
way to reſtrain the people, becauſe 'ris more ealie for a perſon to, contain himſelf from 
upbraiding then from committing a Sin. In former times, the Popes ſerv'd for exam- 

les to draw people to works. of piety and holineſs, and the Saints.in their private Aſſem- 
plies and Converſations, took great pleaſure to diſcourſe of the charity of this Pope, and 
the Martyrdom, Zeal, and Goodneſs, of the other. Now they. talk indeed of their 
Popes, but 'tis to their reproach and diſparagement z not of their SanRity, but of their 
zeal to the preferment of their Nephews. Formerly, their diſcourſe was only..of their 
Virtues, now it is only of their Errours.God Almighty put it into the Hearts of the Car- 
dinals to create holy Popes, and into the hearts of the Popes to. continue as the Cardi- 
ral cregte them, - | 
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"whereiz is diſcours d of the place proportion'd to the Fabrick of Cardipaliſm. Of 
ſome particularities about the Eſſence of the Greek , the Roman, and the 
Fewi(h Churches. Of the obligations upon the Church of Rome to baniſh and 
perſecute the Tewiſh Church with more ſeverity than the Greek. Of the 

'' name of Church, and what it ſignifies. Of the diſtinftions in Rome betwixt 

** ' the Catholick Church and the Roman. Of the infallivility of the (hurch. Of 

'* the Liberty of (onſcience in their Divines. The reaſon why they are puniſh'd 
more Friitly that offend againſt the Pope, than the Church. Of the coldneſs 

' of the Popes in remunerating thoſe that ſerve the Church, and their liberality 
to theſe that are ſerviceable to them. Of the true remedy to hinder the 
' Divines from flattering the Fopes. Of the Ecclefiaſtical charges, and by 

' * whom they are to be difſpensd. An efficacious way to prevent marmuring 
againſt the Pope. Of the way in which the Popes ſerv'd the Church in the 
primitive times, and of the honor they receiv d by being call'd heads of the 

Chriſtian Commonwealth. Of the great neceſſity of taking from the Popes il 

motu 
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motu Proprio, and of the way to effett it. Of the Election of Cardinals in 
the primitive times. Of the age of Poverty, and of the age of Riches. Of 
the ſubmiſſion wherewith the Popes now adayes are treated by the Cardinals, 
Of the great Erronrs into which the Church of Iſrael fell. Of a certain Fa- 
ther that preach d up the infallibility of the Fope. That the Church of Rome 
is ſubject to ſeveral Errors. Of a diſcourſe betwixt a Prieft and a Proteſtant. 
Of the difficulty of knowing the ſigns of the true Church, and that by reaſon 
of ſo many differences and diſputes. Antiquity believ'd a true Jig” of the 
purity of the ( hurch. Of the figns our Saviour left to diſtinguiſh the true 
Church from the falſe. Of a certain Proteſtant Prince that invited the 
Popes Nuntio to Supper in Paris. Of the great vanity in the Habits of the 
' Cardinals, and Prieſts. Of a Arrange Sermon preach'd in the Church of 
Araceli in the preſence of certain Cardinals. Of the anſwer the Catholick 
and Proteſtant give, when they are asf d whether they ſhall be ſaved or no. 
Of the Confeſſion of ſins, and the manner how it 1s us d in the Church by 
Chriſtians. Diſcourſes betwixt the Papiſt and the Proteſtant about the purj- 
ty of the Church. How tedious afflitions are now to Chriftians. Of the 
great affluence in which the Popes and the Cardinals live. Of the quality of 
the ſufferings of the Ecclefiaſticks. Of the beggerlyneſs of certain pooy Bj- 
ſhops. Of a Biſhop that complain dof the great pride of the Cardinals. 0 
the great number of 4iſcontented Prelats in Rome, and for what fy are ſo. 
Of the pernicious examples the Seculars take from the Clergy. Of the miſery 
the Church is in. Of a Prieſt that defir d to ſee the Riches of the Cardinals in- 
creasd. Of a Proteſtant that defir d the power of working of eMiracles, 
that he might turn water into wine. Of the Perſecutions s coffe by the 
Church. Of the number of Schiſmes, and the place where they happend. Of 
certain Schiſmaticks. | Of Synods and Conncels call'd for the Joppreſſion of 
Herefie that did dayly increaſe. Of the obligation that lies upon the Popes to 
acknowledge their Grandeur from the bounty of Charles the Great. Cf the 
weieht of the EccleſiaFtical dignity, and of the honor. Of the difference be. 
twixt Schiſme and Herefie. Of the Schiſmes that are nouriſh d in the Church 
by the Paſtors thereof. Of the excuſes the Eccleſiaſticks do uſe to covey their 
faults.* Of the difference betwixt the Dominicans and the Franciſcaws. Of 
the true way of converting of Hereticks. Of certain Hereticks that go to 
Rome to obſerve the converſations of the Catholicks. Of the great number 
of Murders committed in Rome, and of the trouble their Conſciences receive 
thereby. Of the Divines and Confefſors being call 4 DomeFtick Enemies of 
the Church. Of the careleſineſs of the Biſhops in making the Fryars (on- 
feſors. Of a penance givenby a Fryar to a Alerchant. Of a Feſuits anſwer 
10 a young man that had confeſs d himſelf to im. Of the example of Judas 
perverted by the Eccleſiaſticks to their own advantage. Of the Ariſtocrafie 
of the Church. Of the Ewils of the Clergy compar d to a Wart, which in- 
creaſes the more, the more it is cut. Of the maxime among the Italians in 
diſpoſing of their Children, and of their ſending the moF# diſſolute of them to 
the Cleyſters. Of the orders of Religious that regard not quality, but quan- 
tity in their (onvents. Of the Pitture of Saint Francis with a Church up- 
on his ſhoulders, and the reaſon. Of a Viſion Saint Francis is reported to 


have ſeen, very prejudicial to the (Cardinals. Of the great honor they attri- 
bute 
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bute to Saint Francis Saverius. Of the great number of perſons he is ſaid to 
have Baptiz; a with his own hands. That the Church ought to be ſuſtein'd by 
the Zeal and good Government of the Cardinals and the Pope. Of the Liber- 
ty that is given to the Feſuits to inrich themſelves. Of Saint Francis Save- 
rius that is believ d to have gone to the Indies to bring the Ir.dies back to the 
Teſuits. Of Tew that was Baptiz'd in Rome. Of the way how Saints 
are to be Reverencd. Of the Scandals committed in the Church by the Fry- 
ars, being ſo numerous; and many other particulars. | 


HE Critiques of this Age being numerous, and moſt Writers under 
the Tyranny of their cenſures, I —_— ir but prudence to look 
about me, and for the ſecurity of this Fabrick, againſt ſuch Storms, to 
SD choole a place for its foundation, as ſolid and ſuitable to the Nature 
WAS of Cardinaliſm as was poſſible , for Cardinaliſm receiving its form 
| and eſſence from the Power of the Pope, and the Grandeur of the 
& Church ( of which the Cardinals call themſelves Princes (1 thought 
"* it methodical to begin firſt with the Papal Power, and after that, ro 
make ſome refleion upon the Nature and Grandeur of the Church. For as the quality of 
Water is not to be known, but by diſcovery of the Fountain, ſo the true medium, and end 
of a thing, is not to be found, without ſome notion of the Principle. To me therefore it 
* ſeems not improper to diſtinguiſh, not only the good Church from the falſe, but alſo the 
number of the Churches, which almoſt confound the good people of Chriſtendom. 

Though there have been ſome Popes that have ſcarce known the nature of their own 
Church, yet there are others, or ( more properly ) their Theologiſts for them, that 
= us an accompt of three, viz. the Jewiſh, the Greek, and the Roman. The Jewiſh 
being permitted in moſt Eccleſiaſtick States to have their Temples and Synagogues open 
"> the face of the ſtriteſt Chriſtians. But the conſequence of this liberry is not fore- 

cen. 
The Jewiſh Church is diſpers'd here and there thorough the whole Univerſe, and in 
ltaly, is much more numerous than the Greek , though in other places the Greek has 
whole Provinces to its ſelf : whereas the Jews are only permitted in ſome Cities only 
with free exerciſe of their Religion, as in Rome where they have their Rabines that 
preach to them, and many Chriſtians to hear them, whoſe curiolity ſwayes more with 
them, than the expreſs prohibition of the Inquiſition. 

The Greek Church, on the other ſide, which is the elder Siſter of the Roman, lyes 
weeping like a deflower'd Virgin, and afflicted like a diſconſolate Widdow. to ſee her 
Birth-right, without knowing how, raviſh'd from her —_ and that by her too, 
the foundation of whoſe preſent greatneſs ſhe had lay'd : but by this, ir is calily diſtin- 
guiſh'd, which is the true Facob, and which the counterfeit Eſas. 

Theſe two Churches, the Greek, and the Jewiſh, that had tormerly flouriſh'd ſo much, 
are now to their no ſmall ſorrow, become Slaves ro the Roman : for ſhe having perver- 
ted the natural courſe, ha's made her ſelf firſt, that was laſt, and uſurp'd a Soveraignty 
and Dominion over the reſt, and has ſo well managed her affairs, that ſhe has ſecluded 
the other two, who very hungry and diſtreſs'd, would fain be ſucking of that Milk, 
which ſhe unnaturally has ingrols'd to her (elf. 

'Tis againſt all Moral reaion, all Order Eccleliaſtick, all Humane and Divine Rules, 
that the Jewiſh Church ſhould be permitted by che Roman, and the Greek Church per. 
ſecuted : and the reaſons are clear; in the Greek Church Chriſtianity is profeſs'd, the 
Rules and Pracepts of the Goſpel obſerv'd, the Maſs celebrated, and ( except ſome Ce- 
remonies rejettcd as innovations by that Church ) they conform in all things ro the Pri- 
mitive Practice both in the Eaſtern Church, and even that of Rome, where Chriſtianity 
was at firit in its greatelt Purity, and would doubtleſs be again, had not the Corruption 
of the times brought a ſcandal upon it, hy amongſt Chriitians themſelves : I call ic mo- 
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d:(tly the corruption of che times, though I am ſenſible, the introduQton of ſo many 
idle and Superfluous Ceremonies into the Church, has been. an occalion of corrupting 
the times, and with' them, Chriſtianity it ſelf. | 

The Jewiſh Church, as I have ſaid, being, a profeſs'd Enemy to Chriſt, Preaching 
and Blaſpheming in their Synagogues againſt the Crucify'd Redeemer, and by their falic 
Dodtrine, debauching and perverting poor Chriſtians from their Faith, ought in all equi- 
ty to be baniſh'd from the Roman, for their perverſeneſs or ignorance ( be ir which you 
will ) being invincible. They are nor to be {atisfy'd of the coming of our Saviour, or 
the redemption of the World, the only point and ground of our Salvation, and there- 
fore unfit not only for ProteRtion at Rome, but for any Converſation in Chriſtendom : 
it being nothing elſe, but ro make a mixture of Gold and Durt, Glory and Blame, Praiſe 
and Blaſptiemy. 

The Chriſtian Policy indeed ( and I wiſh I could ſay, Humane alfo of the Spaniards, 
is:0 be commended : in their Dominions, they will not allow any Religion, but the Ca- 
tholick : it is a Principle with them, in a State ſhould be but unwu Dominus & una Fides, 
which is the reaſon that the bpaniards are not troubled with thoſe Schiſms and FaRions 
in their Church, as they are in other States, ro the confuſion of the greateſt Doors, 
who are able to diſtinguiſh betwixt good and evil, much more of the poor ignorant peo- 
ple, who are guided only by the ourward appearances which they ſee in others. 

Bur becauſe the Interelts of Religion are oftentimes overpower'd in the minds of men, 
by ſenſual paſſions, and worldly intereſts, which ſhould rather be ſubdu'd by them, 
hence things are brought toa contrary poſture, and the Jews have greater liberty than 
the Greeks, not in /taly only, but in Rome it ſelf, the Popes carrying a ſtrifter eye over 
the Ations and Ceremonies of the Greek Church, than over the pernicious DoQtines of 
the Hebrews. For the Jews being of a omg and refratory humour, in matters of 
Religion, are in Humane things ſo complacent and flexible, that by their Tributes and 
Inſinuations, they have ſo wrought themſelyes into the converſation of the Chriſtians, 
that they are treated by them as the neareſt of their Kindred and Friends. 

And I could wiſh that this were the worſt, but ſuch is the force and incantation of 
their money, that the very Popes have been PR—_ not only to give them ProteRi- 
on in the Dominions of the Church, but to ſuffer them ro ere their Temples and Al- 
tars, ro Preach, to Celebrate their Paſchal with all poſſible Solemnity, and to hold their 
Synagogues in all places : whereas the Grecians wanting that Subtlety and Compliance, 
and not thinking it juſt to pay Tribute where they are Strangers, ( though in other pla- 
ces they have whole Provinces, enough to evince the antiquity of their Rights, which 
are in many things inconformable with the Roman ) they are orc'd to berontented with 
the exerciſe of ſome ſmall pirtance of their Ceremonies, though under the eye of the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome. 

Bur before we proceed any farther, in me garters of the Church of Rome, from 
whence our Cardinaliſme deduces its original, to ſatisfie the curiolity of the Reader, and 
ro facilitate his underſtanding, it is fit to conlider the Univerfality of the Church, which 
is particular in the Univerſal, although univerſal and particular roo, as the Eccleſiaſticks 
believe. 

The word Church ( as it has been declar'd by ſeveral Learned men, and ought to be 
acknowledg'd by all Chriſtians ) ſignifies nothing but an Aſſembly of many perſons , 
and the Sci1ipture uſes it in four principal ſenſes. 

In the firſt, it ſignifies only the Ele&, and thoſe Bleſſed Souls that are ſeparated from 
the Corruption of the world, and taken into the fruition of Eternal I, to Wit 
the Glority's Saints, or the Church Triumphant ( which is ſo much talk'd of in the 
world, and ſo much aſpir'd to by the Righteous. ) 

Secondly, it denotes in general the Univerſal viſible Church, comprehending Pro- 
teſtants: ( though the Pope calls them Hereticks ) as well as the Catholicks ; and of this 
Church St. Paul ſpeaks, when he writes ro Timorhy, that in a great City there are nor 

only veflels of Gold and of Silver, but of Wood alſo, and of Earth ; by this Rhetorical 
and Figurative way of ſpeaking, inlinuating, that the Church is compos'd of bad, as well 
as good, of thoſe predeſtinated tro Damnation, as thoſe decreed ro be Saved. Yet ſoir is 
wit 
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with the Roman Divines ( as if they knew not what St, Paul had writ, or pretended to 
know more )/ will admit into the Pale of their Church ( which ought to be Univerſal F 
only ſuch particulars as can rruckle and condeſcend to the Killing of the Prieſts Hand, and 
the Popes Toe. : 

Thirdly, it lignifies the Aſſembly and Congregation of the Paſtors, and principal Go- 
vernours of Chriſts Flock, and in this accepration, it was our Saviour ſpeaking of Bro- 
therly correQtion, admonithes, thar if the party offending be pertinacious in his fault, 
and worthy of reprehenſion, the party ottended ſhould apply himſelf for reparation ro 
the Church; From whence it 1s plain, that our Saviour intended the Congregations and 
Synods of Biſhops, and other Rulers in the Church, whoſe office it is ro. inſpe& the 
\Kiire thereof, and negotiate for its benefit and accommodation. Though ſome thers 
are, that believe Chritt meant by the Word, a Compleat and Univerſal Aſſembly, of 
the Godly, which in my judgement is improbable, becauſe the Goſpel ( our principal 
light ) declares expreſly, that the power of Correction was in the Rulers only, and nor 
m them. 

By the fourth and laſt ſignification of the word Church, every particulat Congregati- 
on of Chriſtians is intended ; which though t feem in appearance to be ſeparxted, yet it 
is indeed a Member joyn'd and faſten'd by an indivilible knot to the intire and univerſal 
body of the vilible Church. And in the Infancy of Chriſtianity, when the Apoſtles writ 
their Epiſtles to Corinth, Epheſus, and Rome, thoſe Charches were ſuch. And 1 ſuppoſe 
our Saviour incended no otherwiſe in thoſe words, Where two or three are met together in 
my name. 1 will be in the midſt of them. And indeed, when two or three are met toge- 
ther, either in the Church, in Priſon, in the Streets, or elſewhere, if it be to read the 
Scriprures, to ſend up their Prayers to Heaven, or for any other ation of devotion, 
whether Proteſtant or Papiſt, they are in my judgement a Church, and Chriſt is in the 
midit of them : for ir is not the number of perſons, but the intention of their meeting, 
which denominates them a Church. Otrkerwiſe an Aflembly of Gameſters would have as 
much right ro that honourable appellation as they. | 

But there is one thing very neceſſary to be determined;the Romans, or the Churchmen 

of Keme, are accuſtom'd to call their Church, ſometimes the Roman, and othertimes the 
Catholick Church, the greateſt part of them being unable to ſhow any reaſon at all for 
this diſtinftion, Now the word Catholick, importing univerſal, and Roman on the other 
ſide particular, it cannot be Catholick and Roman too ; for if 'ris Roman, then 'ris par- 
ticular, and it ſo, then not Catholick. To take away this Confuſion therefore, and 
bring things to a conliſtence, one of the two names is to be laid aſide, and the other re- 
rain'd z and in my judgement, that ot Univerſal Church will be beſt ro be kept, and thar 
of Roman left. 
The Ruman Divines, are ſo troubled and perplex'd to: find ſome new argument for 
proving the Popes Infallibility ( which I have lufficiently diſcours'd in my firſt book Y _ 
and have ſo twiſted and intangled themſelves in that opinion, that they have no time to 
conlider, whether the Church it ſelf be Infallible or not, which would be a great caſe to 
the ſcruples of the Faithfull, 

If the Church were deriv'd from the Pope, it might with: great reaſon be queſtion'd 
whether the Pope be Infallible ; bur lince the Pope hath his being and exiſtence trom the 
Church, the queſtion mutt be concerning the Infallibility of the Church. 

There is a ſaying, ſo common amongit Chriſtians, that it has paſt into a Proverb, | 
know not upon what reaſon : It a perion at any time be of a laxe Conſcience, and ins 
clin'd to ſome falſe belief, rhe common ſaying is, that he has the Conſcience of a Divine, 
aS if Divines had no Conlciences at all : which 1 fear is roo true, for they write as they 
think good, and teach what they pleaſe, but believe not themſelves what they write or 
reach. And it there were not this latitude amongſt them, tis not probable they would 
aſſert the Pope to be the Churches Elder Brother, and in reſpect of his primogeniture, ro 
be the more venerable. A Prodigy 1 could not have believ'd, had I not known it by ex- 
perience , for the irreverences committed againſt the Church, being puniſh'd with ſome 
ordinary CorreQion, ard thoſe againſt the Pope wich death, it is plain his Authority is 
the greater, and he has bzen no ill husbard of — Prerogative. 
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But this opinion is not only ridiculous ( as ſeveral other of their renents are ) but ſo 
weak and unſtable, that it threatens the whole Fabrick with deftruQion ; true it is, they 
do fortifie themſelves very much with that expreſſion, which our Saviour us'd to Saint 
Peter, Thon art Peter, and upon this Rock will I build m1 Church. From whence, they 
argue thar the Church being built upon St. Feter, Sr. Peter ( as its foundation ) ſup- 
ported the Church, inferring, and upon pain of linning mortally, injoyning the people 
£0 believe, that Chriſt by that expreſſ1on had pronounc'd the Pope chief Shepherd of his 
Flock, and abſolute Biſhop of all Chriſtian people ; that from that time he began ta 
build up his Church upon the Shoulders of St. Peter, and he _ lawfully claim his 
prerogative ; - as if the reſt of the Apoſtles had been aid alide, and had not unanimoully 
cooperated to the common good. 

That Se. Peter was the foundation of the Church, I can ealily grant, nor do I think 
there is any will deny it, provided the ſame prerogative be allowed to the reſt of the A- 
poſtles ( who-were comprehended alſo in that expreſſion ) and to thoſe other Paſtors 
and Rulers that ſucceeded, and are ſtill ſubſervient in the Church. And to this our Savi« 
our allndes, when he ſays, if the Shepherd be ſmitten, the Flock, 15 diſpers'd, intimating, 
that the care of the Church lyes upon the Miniſters, without which, they would be bur 
like a Flock without any body to look to them: 

But that the Pope ſhould uſurp to himſelf the Primogenicure, and inſtead of railing 
the Church upon himſelf, abaſe it : —— the Apoſtolical manner of proceeding, 
and making for himſelf a particular Apoftleſhip ; and aflerting the Church to be made 
for him, not he for the Church, is a ſubje& worthy rhe conlideration of all Chriſtians, 
becauſe it gives occalion of ſo many Scruples and Schiſms. 

What ſhould be the reafon, that the Roman Divines find it much ealier to prove the 
Popes infallibility, than -the Churches, I cannot imagine, unleſs, that obſerving the 
difticulty of finding arguments for either, and yer being oblig'd ro write ſomething of 
Eccleſiaſtical matters, they chooſe rather to indulge that vanity in the Pope who is able 
to reward them, than to ſpeak any thing of the Churches infallibility, which would 
condiice ſ6 much to the edification of the Faithfull who are ignorant of the matter. 

Now every good office requiring a reward, and every reward a publique acknow- 
tedgement ; the Divines therefore taking notice with what flowneſs and difhculty thoſe 
that promote the intereſt of rhe Church ( though with never ſo much zeal ) are advanc'd, 
and on the other ſide, how free and prodigal the Popes are in their remunerations ro ſuch 
as drive on theirdeligns , hence they chooſe not the Churches (ide which is poor, but the 
Popes who is rich, and hath the diſpoſing of all Bifkopricks, Abbeys, and Cardinal 
_— in his power. 

am of opinion, ( and I think no body but ſome Sycophant Friar will deny it ) that 
if the Ele&ion into Ecclefiaſtical preferments depended upon the univerſal body of 
the Church, or elſe apon each particular Member of it; for example, the dignity of a 
Cardinal upon the Conliſtory of Cardinals, rhe Office of Biſhops upon the Synod of Bi- 
ſhops, and ſo thorough all Offices, and that with the order of. the ſame ſecret votes, as is 
us'd in the Senate at Venice, I am confident there would be few Divines found, ( even of 
thoſe that now with ſo much vehemence exalt him ) that would flatter the Pope, but 
apply themſelves intirely to the ſervice of the Church. 

And unleſs the antient zeal for Religion ( which at preſent is not to be found in the 
breaſt of a Cardinal ) do revive z or Secular Princes do ſuddenly apply themſelves to 
the finding out a remedy z it is moſt certain, things can never proceed, but with great 
ſcandal to the Church, not only amongſt Hereticks, who are alwayes prying and ob- 
ſerving the ations of the Catholicks, but of the Heathens alſo, who as yet have bur lit- 
tle knowledge of the Roman tranſaRions. 

Were the tongues of people reſtrain'd, were all innovations exploded, and things ho- 
neſtly reſtor'd ro the Primitive way; that fugitive Flock thart is diſpers'd ar preſent in the 
Wilderneſs of Hereſie, would return to its Fold ; Schiſmatical controverlies would 
cea(c, the differences berwixt Chriſtian Princes would be compos'd, and their united 
forces be directed againſt the Turk : In ſhort, were that abſolute and deſporical power 
in the Pope reſtrain'd, or taken away, or at leaſt, the right of EleRion ( which for five 
ages 
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is Sul. | | IE 
6 In the Primitive Church, the Popes ( as may; he ſeen in their lives ) did got jntermed- 
dle or pry into any badies ations, but for the adyantage of, the Chutch,-;that the Bi- 
tops might be holy in their converſations, as their funttion was holy, and” the Sacra» 
ments adminiſtred with decency. | 

In thoſe dayes, the Biſhops made the EleRtiqn tg. vacant Biſhapricks, and by degrees 
came in Cardinals, who alſo had the creation of Cardinals. There was no diſcourſe then, 
but of the miraculous Sanctity of.the Popes, No importunity of their Kindred, preſling, 
and ſoliciting them, to tury our ſuch a good man, and advance. a much wickedex to his 

ace. VN, j © ft a 

of It was then the Glary of the Pope to be call'd the head of the Chriſtian Common- 
wealth, and indeed the Counſels, Conliſtories, and Synods, haying the EleRtion of all 
Officers, and the diſpoſal of all Dignities, . it was no other but a Commonwealth , bux 
how the preſent Writers in their Volumes can.call Chriſtendom a Republick, 1 cannax 
underſtand, whilſt it is enſlay'd to his Holineſs, and' under the Tyranny of: his Army, 
Excammunications, and Inquiſitions, and forc'd by the irratianal opinions of Prieſts, to 
an adoration of the Pope in Rome, as if he were a God in Heayen. 

It were much to be delir'd,; and would be much to the advanzage of the: Church, if 
that mots proprio, or Arbitrary power of the Pope were taken away, Chriſtendome re- 
duc'd again to a Republique, ang the Churchſet once more. at, Liberty. 1 mean, if the 
Ele&tion of Cardinals were perfarmed as ſecretly 2s poſſible in the Gonlitiary, by the 
Cardinals themſelves, and to-that of Biſhops by a Provincial $yned to be call'd upon the 
death or trar.ſlation of any ofxhem, or ( it that ſhould be trop expenlive ) by the Con- 
liſtory of Cardinals, and nox left to the lingle diſpoſition of the Pope, who regards no» 
thing but the intereſt and ſatisfaQion of his'Family, | | 

W hen Judas his place amongſt the Apoſtles became void, St. Peter ( from whom the 
Popes derive the power of the Keys ) proceeded ngt'to the nogginazion of another him- 
ſelt, or declar'd his Succefſor without more afloe,' but ke call'd- che Colledge. of Apo- 
{iles together, by whoſe Lots St. e Hatbew was choſen $0: ſyceeed him, without any 
mention of Sr, Peter, or of any bagyes Preceedeney there, The Apoſtles were all firit, 
and all laſt, without any difference of priority. But this Chapter is left out of their Bi- 
bles, they will read nothing but for their own adyantage. | 

And this is manifeſt, becauſe when a Cardinal dyes, the Pope calls not rhe Colledge 
of Cardinals together, to create a Succeſſor, but in ſpight of the example of the Apo- 
ſtles, in ſpight of all Juſtice and Equity, he chooſes one himſelf, and declares him Car 
dinal, uſurping in this manner the right of the Cardinals,who are Succeſſars tp the Apo- 
{tles alſo, and ro whom that right of Eleion doth belong. 

This inconvenience ſeems at brt ſight very hard to be,remedyed, but upon ſerious con- 
ſideration it will be ealic. For in the vacancy of the Chair, when they are Abſolute and 
Supream, when the Church is a kind of Republick, andall the Juritdiftion is in their 
hands, what ſhould hinder them ( if they had any regard t9 their lawfull and juſt Privi- 
leges ) from reſuming that power which they have been robb'd of, and conſtraining his 
Holineſs to confirm it, 

Would the Cardinals but once undertake this, thoſe Princes that have any zeal for the 
liberty of the Church, would not fail to undertake 1t too, and ſecond them with Arms 
upon occaſion, 2s the Emperours both of the Eaſt and Welt have formerly done ; then 
they might new model the Laws, ſettle the preceedency of the Synods and Conliſtories 
wr He the Pope, as it was in the Primitive dayes, renounce the Popes Decrees, and efta- 
bliſh their own, declare him as an Apoſtle indeed among(t the reſt of the Apoſtles, bur 
not as a God, and in ſhort, clip the wings of his Authority, ſo as to leave him Head only 
of a Commonwealth. 

Nor indeed, were this well executed, would the Popes have any reaſon to complain, - 
for what can they pretend, but that they be allow'd as muck Authority as St. Peter had, 
and 
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Moreover Chriſt being dead, St. Peter could not hope for any | q mt gooey oc than 
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the ſame authority which the Popes do now over the Cardinals. 

But in thoſe Fþ es things were well manag'd, however they go now. Then the 
Church was truly Apoſtolic, and obedient exaRt! y to the Laws of the Apoſtles, now ic 
is Roman, and conformable only to the Intereſt or Capriccio of the Pope. St. Peter then 
had no money to diſtribute, nor no offices to beſtow, and therefore there were no books, 
nor no Authors to be found-that flatter'd him, or attributed more to him, than Chriſt 
had given him ; now they areſorich, and have ſo many preterments to beſtow, thar 
they can debauch their Divines, and make them write as they pleaſe. In that age there 
was nothing bur poverty and piety; in this, there is nothing bur craftineſs and wealth ; 
then there was nothing but Chriſt in the thoughts of Sr. Peter, and the Apoſtles, and 
now in the Popes minds; there is nothing but their Nephews. 

It is not to be found is: any place of the Scripture, that St. Peter commanded the reſt 
of the Apoſtles, or that they acknowkedg'd him head of the Church, or Superior to 
themſelyes. Whereas on the contrary, 'tis to be ſeen in the Aﬀts of the Apoſtles, thar 
Peter Was ſent by the reſt of the Apoſtles, in the company of St. Fohy, to preach the 
Goſpel in Samaris, and'St. Paul not only writes, that he was not eltcem'd inferiour to 
the beſt of the Apoſtles, but he went up and Yown ordering all things as he thought ne- 
ceſſary for the advantage of the Churtb, without communicating any thing with St. Pe- 
ter of what he judg'd conFnient to do. 

Things being ſo, upon what grounds'is it that the Popes keep the Cardinals at that 
diſtance ? Chriſt recommended his Church'to the Apoltles in general, without any ex- 
ception, as appears by thoſe words in St. Fohn, eAs my Father ſent me, ſo have 1 alſo 
ſent you ; and whoſe ſms ſoever you pardon, ſhall be pardon'd ; and again in St. e Mathew, 
Be not in any caſe called Maſters, Leaſe there is one that is your Maſter, but be as if yous 
were all Brothers. Can any thing be more clear ? can any thing be of greater proof? 

When Chriſt ſpake theſe words to his Apoſtles, St. Peter was preſent, and therefore 
like, but not Superiour to the reſt. So as, what authoriry is that the preſent Divines 

ive to St. Peter over the Apoſtles, and by conſequence to the Popes over the Cardinals ? 

To my judgement, both ſides are too blame, the Popes to uſurp, and exalt themſelves ſo 
much, and the Cardinals to proſtitute and debaſe themſelves. Theſe are the errours thar 
occalion, if not the greateſt part of our Herelies, at leaſt the moſt ſtubborn and perverſe 
part of them, ir being moſt certain, that a great part of their Paſſion and Acrimony 
againſt the Church would be taken away, could they bur ſee things honeſtly adminiſtred 
by an equal concurrence both in Cardinals and Pope. 

But to return from this point ( from which alſo we have in ſome meaſure been forc'd 
to digreſs ) I will ſpeak now of the infallibility of the Church. Ler us firſt examine if 
there be, or ever was, ſuch a Church in the world, to whom God had vouchſaf'd ont of 
his profound Counſels to beſtow any ſuch privilege. | 

There is no need of ſtudying or ___ long and elaborate arguments, to prove that 
all Churches whatſoever have been ſubject to Errour, dayly experience preſenting us 
_ continnal examples, that they have fallen into errour, as great as can be imagin'd 

man. 

The Jewiſh Church, that flouriſh'd ſo long under their Patriarchs and Prophets, that 
before the coming of our Saviour had the honour to be call'd the only viſible Church of 
God, though it was govern'd by pious and experienc'd Paſtors, Err notwithſtanding, 
and 
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and was moſt miſerably involv'd in the puddle of Idolatry, ſo as we read/in the Chroni- 
cles, That for many _ together, the Iſraebres had neither God, nor Law, nor Prieft, 
amongſt them alt to direct them. And the Prophet Eſau with Tears in his Eyes, and Sor- 
row in his Heart, complains, That all their Governors were blind: And/the Prophet 
Ezechiel tells us, that this Idolatry over-ſpread the Church,] 'as well in Egype as in 
Ifr acl. = 

Fa we need not. trouble our brains for an inſtance of their erring, the Golden Calf the 
people made to themſelves, and worſhipp'd as a God, in ſpight -6t eAaron' and Moſes, 
( who went up into the Mount to receive the Fables of the' Law ) 1s too fad an evi- 
dence. 

Feremiab complains with great anguiſh of the miſeries of Fuds, that was fallen into that 
profound and bottomleſs impiety, it was a queſtion whether there were more Cities or 
Idols in her Dominions. And at the time ot our Saviours coming into the 'world, he 
found the Church infefted with an infinite number of Hereſtes / and Innovations, intro- 
duc'd by the falfe DoQrines difleminated by thoſe very Scribes and Phariſees that go- 
vern'd it. ' 

Let the Scriptures be look'd over never ſo feriouſly, let the Eecclefraſtical Hiſtories be 
examin'd never fo ſtritly, I am ſure there is not any particular Church ta be found, lince 
the time of the Apoſtles, that retains its proper and Primitive Purity, and has not devia- 
ted by ſome corruption or other from its firſt merhod and form. $0 as St. Pal had very 
good reaſon, in the beginning of his Epiſtle to the Romans, ro exhort them to have a 
Care they did not wander from the truth. 

The Church of Reme ( notwithſtanding all this ) believes her ſelf infallible 5 or at 
leaſt Come Divines woul ſwade her ſo. In Genoa, there was a Prieſt called Father 
Zachary, as I remember, Fi am ſure he was a Dominican ) that Preach'd upon that 
Subje&t ; he was a great Orator, and had a vaſt memory, he us'd all the arguments 
were poſlible to prove it, and amongſt the reſt, this one in St. e Mathew, And the 
Gates of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt it, which he urg'd with that vehemence, 'that he de- 
clar'd, that as often, and every time the Church did err, fo often ſhould Chriſt himſelf 
break his promiſe with the Church. - | 

The Father being himſelf beth Opponent and Reſpondent, there was no anſwer given 
ro that polition ; yet it my very well alleadg'd, that Chriſt in thoſe words' ſpake nor 
of any particular Church, bur only of the Church of his Ele&; and therefore, affures ug 
alſo in other places, that all che Machinations, Perſecutions, and Conſpiracies, of the 
three implacable Enemies of mankind united, ſhall not be able ro extinguiſh and irradi- 
cate that Church, becauſe Gods Foundations are firm and unmovegble, and he knows who are 
bis own. As it is in the Apoſtle ro Timothy, to which may be added thoſe words of our 
Saviour, The Heaven ndibe Earth ſhall paſs away, but my Word ſhall not fail , intending. 
thereby, the Church where the word of God is preach'd. And it it happens at any time 
that any particular Church deviates from the right way, which is the way of truth, the 
only foundation of the Church, and upon which our Salvation is built, God of his mer- 
cy will raiſe up another to convince that of the errour it is fallen into. 

Amongſt all the Churches, ſince the beginning of the world, there has not been found 
that unconſtancy and confuſion as in the Church of Reme, ſo many Anti-Popes, 
vchiſms, Herelies , Controverſies, Confulions, Suſpenſions , Perſecutions , ſo many 
falſe Opinions, Scandals, Tyrannies, and Inteſtine Quarrels, as there. 

Several times have they been known to adore two Popes, in the ſame Province, at 
once, at another time three, of ſeveral Nations z the very Colledge of Cardinals being 
divided, ſome of them favouring one ſide, ſome another, and ſome of them believing, 
neither of them lawfull. This I am ſure, that at the Eleion of one Pope, there grew 
fuch Schiſmin the Church, the people were in great perplexity and confuſion, mT not 
knowing, by reaſon of the difference among the Catdinals,which was the true Chriſtian 
Church they were to follow, they remain'd, not only months, but years, in that irre- 
ſolution, asif they had belong'd neither tro God nor the Devil. 

Is it not too true?Their Ecceſiaſticks themfelyes, do not only diſpute in their Councels, 
but fall out and quarrel with that vehemence and paſſion, they will fooner leave the Coun- 
cel, 
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cel, than their Opinions, ſo pertinaciouſly proud are they of any thing that is their own, 
though with the greateſt ſcandal to the people, who in that uncertainty of the truth, for- 
ſake not only their fiery and unreaſonable Opinions, bur their Religion it ſelf, But what 
ſhall I ſay ? Are there not Biſhops that Preach falſe Dodrine in their Dioceſs, chaulking 
out Rules of living to the people, contrary to the meaning of the Goſpel, and what is 
taught in Rome ? And have there not been Popes that have been diiclaimed by their 
Clergy? 

ow hence it may be eaſily concluded, that their Opinion that hold the Church in- 
fallible, is falſe and erroneous, and if the Church be fallible, much more thePope, who, 
though Governour of the Church, founded by our Saviour, and propagated by the Apo- 
ſles thorough the whole world in great SanRity and Holineſs, yet with a poflibiliry of 
falling, otherwiſe, foraſmuch as the Church conliſts of men only, it would have been 
—— to have SanRify'd them all both Eccleſiaſtick and Secular. 

In Rome they ſpeak with great Reverence of the Councel of Trent, the Divines and 
Preachers crying it up as a thing abſolutely infallible. Yet the Pope makes no bones to 
break and violate the Decrees eltabliſh'd by ſo many venerable men, and the unanimous 
conſent of all the Churches in Chriſtendom, diſpenling with things at his own pleaſure. 

It is not many years lince, I obtain'd a diſpenſation for a friend of mine, in a thing 
forbidden expreſly in two Seſſions of that Councel, and all for the ſum of ten Crowns, 
and ſome little bribe by the bye to a Clark in the Regiſters Office; a friend in Court be- 
ing as neceſſary in Rome, as a penny in a mans purſe. 

hoſe the Church of Rome call Hereticks, cannot hear with patience, that the Pope 
alone ſhould have authority to defeat and invalidate in a moment, what a General 
Aſſembly of the Church has been ſo many years about. A certain Prieſt diſcourling one 
day with a Proteſtant of France, with delign to draw him over to the Church of fone, 
he thought he had brought him into a very hopetull way, when the Proteſtant had told 
him that all the Proteſtants in France would ſubmit themſelves to the Pope, if the Pope 
would ſubmit himſelf ro the Councels ; to which the Prieſt reply'd, it will be neceſlary 
then a Councel be call'd, and ſuch rules eſtabliſh'd by common conſent, as ſhall be 
thought neceſſary for the Government of the Church z to which the Proceſtant reply'd a 
little fiercely, How a Devil will the Pope obſerve the Decrees of a Councel, that cannot be 
kept from violating the Precepts of the Goipel, but if you will undertaks to bring the Pope 
to 4 ſubmsſſion to them, I do not queſtion to convert all of my Religion to the Pope , for to tell 
you the truth Sir, I hold one as feafible as the other. 

At firlt light indeed it appears ſomething probable, that though a particular Church 
may err, yer in reſpe& that Chriſt has promiſed where two or three are met rogether in 
his name, he will be in the midſt of them, and that in this caſe there are not only two or 
three, but two or three hundred, and thoſe, choice men and ſcicR for their Piety and 
Learning ; it ſeems not impoſſible, I ſay, but a Congregation Conliſtory, or Councel, 
+= -agy of the chief Heads and Governours of all the Churches in general, may be in- 
fallible. 

Were there a Councel call'd in the name of Chriſt only, and for the real intereſt of 
the Church, and did it conliſt of ſuch Members, and no other, as had their cyes fix'd 
wholly upon Heaven, I could almoſt acknowledge that Councel infallible ; bur we know 
very well, and our conſtant experience confirms ir, that'paſſion, blood-thirſtineſs, inte- 
reſt, ambirion, defire of dignity , capriciouſneſs in the Prelats, Biſhops, Cardinals, 
and Popes, are the principal things that ſway in Councels, ſo as it is manifeſt, Chriſt 
is nor in their hearts, and where he is not tv direR chem, there can be no infallibiliry. 

The Church of 1ſrael was reputed even to the death of vur Saviour, a good and 2 hoe 
ly Church, for which reaſon Chriſt himſclf convers'd often with the Scribe» and Phari- 
ſees, nonking ſach as profan'd their Temples with t':car buying and ſelling, not with 
words only, but blows, declaiming againit ther, chat they had made his Fathers houſe 
a Den of Thieves. His heart not being able to <ndure thac they ſhould uſe that place as 
a Marker, where the Jews met Cayly to ling praiſes to their Gud, 

The Scribes and Phariſees of the Jewiſh Church ( when there was any tumult or di- 
vilion amongſt the people, about the works our Saviour had wrought, ſome believing 
them 
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them miraculous,and others not ) they met in Counce) with the Principal Rulers and Gc- 
vernours,and having debated upon all the works he had wrought in Tudea,after long argu- 
mentation and diſpute,they concluded,and condemned him as a Seducer,and a Blaſ, phemer, 
and that was the reſult of that Councel of the Jews. 

Many Councels there have been in the Chriſtian Church, that have not only err'd, but 
undone and revoak'd what another had Decreed, ſo as ſeveral of them have been declar'd 
Null, though the Church had made uſe of their Statutes many years, as in the late 
Councel of Trent there were four others condemn'd,ſo as the Councel of theApoſtles was 
the only infallible Councel that ever was in the Church, and that becauſe it was ma- 
nag'd and direfted immediately by the Holy Ghoſt according to Chriſt's promiſe, as is 
recorded in the Goſpel of St. Fob, 

But here is one queſtion will ariſe, the ſolution of which, would be a great ſatisfaRion 
to the Reader, and that is, whether Anabaptiſts, and others that have their ſeveral Re-_ 
ligions and Sets apart, may in reaſon challenge the honourable Title of a Church, ſome 
of them conforming themſelves to the documents of the Scripture, and drawing the rules 
of their converſations from thence, others ( and the more wicked ) ſpinning our their 
own metheds and ordinances out of their own fancies, and yet not very diſlimular to the 
direQion of the Goſpel, it being as it were proper to mankind to guild and colour over 
evil with pretences of good. 

Many there are, that believe that our Saviour in thoſe words, In my Fathers Houſe are 
many eanſions, intended ro comprehend all the Church Milicant, and that he did nox 
mean it as a tigure only of the Celeſtial Beatitude ; for which cauſe, he drove the Buy- 
ers and Sellers, as I have ſaid before, out of the Temple, calling ir his Fathers houle, 
becauſe in that, the Jews celebrated all their Holy and Divine FunRions that were ne- 
ceſſary to give the form to a true Church Militant. 

If it be ſo, it muſt needs be acknowledg'd there is but one true Church that can be call'd 
juſtly the houſe of God, though there may be ſeveral Chambers and Manſions divided 
from one another, that may paſs under that name. 

The Church of Rome refuſes to give the Title of Church to any bur it ſelf, as if there 
was no Church in being bur that, couſening and deluding its ſelf in the very Title they 
aſſuma, for by calling themſelves the Church of Rome, they do tacitely ſuppoſe there is 
ſome other Church, that is not of Reme. 

\ Iris certain, and beyond all diſpute, that all the Councels and Aſſemblies of Hereticks 
may be call'd Churches, but with the diſtinfions of corrupt and incorrupt, of ſound and 
cans of polluted and pure, for a man, though afflifted with never {o many diſcaſes, 
back and blew with never ſo many ſtripes, eaten up as it were with worms and putrri- 
faion, ceaſes not notwithſtanding ro remain a man, till the Soul be ſeparated from his 
Body, though otherwiſe he may have loſt ſomething of his ſhape. 

In like manner, the Title of Church, cannot without violence or ignorance in Reli- 

gion, be taken from thoſe Churches, who are ſtragled out of the right way, and will 
not be ſubjeed to their true Mother, Lucifers Pride was ſuch, it tumbled him down 
headlong from Heaven into Hell, yer he retains the Title of Angel, with this difference 
only, that he was then call'd an Angel of Light, but now of Darkneſs. The Church of 
Iſracl, though over-whelm'd moſt miſerably in [dolatry, had the Title of Church con- 
tinued to them ftill by the Prophets themſelves, but with the diſtirtion of Good and 
Holy then, of Wicked and Idolatrous after. So as it ought to be ſufficient for the 
Churchmen of Rome to allow them to be Churches, though they think them deprav'd, 
and though it be nor impoſſible that thoſe Churches they rhink ſo, may be moſt holy ard 
ſound. 
The matters of Religion appear ſo ordinary and low, the ſimpleſt Ideot thinks him- 
ſelf a Maſter in them, whereas indeed they are ſo deep and profound, they are enough 
almoſt ro break the brain, as well as the fleep of the poor Chriſtian, that confounded 
with this ſcruple, and that diſpute, is oftentimes forc'd ro go on in his ignorance, and 
precipitates himſelf into obſcurities, by the very means he was ſearching after light. 

Every one believes his own Religion the beſt, and that he is predeſtinated to be ſaved, 
but his Neighbour to þc damned, 1f you —_ of a Roman Catholick , he will aſſure 
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you with plenty of aſſeyerarions, that there is no oalvation out of that Pale. As a Lu- 
theran of his, and he will tell you, the true Way to Heaven 1s his way. And ſo the Cal- 
veniſt, with great Learning, and no few Texts of Scripture, will perſwade you his 
DoGtrine comes neareſt the Apoltles. 

A certain Friend of mine, whoſe head is full of thoſe niceties in Religion, being in a 
merry humour told me one day, it he might have his wiſh, he would wiſh himleif in 
Paradice for one day, and in Hell tor a moneth : | enquir'd of him the reaſon why his 
ſtay in Paradice ſhould be fo ſhort 3 he reply'd, That he would fain be ſatisfy'd which 
Religion ſent moſt ſouls to Heaven, and which most to Hell , that iu laradice be knew there 
were no throngs, and therefore he could diſpatch there in a day ; but that Hell was better 
planted, and would require a longer viſit. I ask'd him why he would prophane his own 
Religion with ſuch diſcourſe ; he aniwer'd, Dear Friend, to tell you the truth I am of 
opinion, that here below it is impoſſible to be ſatsfy'd who ſhall be ſaved, and who not , be- 
cauſe for onght we know, they that appear moſt beautifull in this worll, may be moſt de- 
form'd in the next , and though we look upon blackneſs bere as a defett, yet there as among#t 
the Moors it may be counted a perfettion. 

He ſtopt there, and | made ſome retleRions by the bye upon his railery ; yet certainly 
that providence that governs the World, has reſery'd the knowledge ot Salvation and 
Damnation as a ſecret to himſelf, to prevent thoſe cen{ures that are yet too frequent 
among Chriſtians ; ſome condemning this man, ſome laving of that, as it either of them 
were in the power of Man. 

[ am of opinion, ( by the leave of the Divines both Proteſtant and Papiſt ) that as to 
their Fundamentals all Religions are good ; yer withall, I believe there is none of them 
without their defe&ts and corruptions : T he Catholick holds the Proteſtant Church for a 
Compendium of Hell ; but for what reaſon ? marry they cannor tell; and it is beſt of 
all that they cannot. But what follows ? when any of thoſe that are ſo much poſleſs'd 
againſt it by the violence of their Preachers, ( who cry out againſt them in their Pulpits, 
as if they had Horns upon their heads like the Devi! ) have occalien to travel and con- 
verſe amongſt them, they are amaz'd and confounded to ſee there is no ſuch things 
amongſt them, that their pra&tices are honeſt, their preaching againit vice, the Pſalms of 
_ 'David their mulick ; that for the better inl{trufion of the people, they read the Scrip- 
tures in their own tongue, and that ſwearing and blaſphemy 1s puniſh'd ſeverely. 

' And this is that Church the Catholick calls the Epirome ot Hell, and the wickedeſt 
Society amongſt men. I will not ſay notwithſtanding, bur among(t them alſo there are 
lome diſſolute and prophane , it is enough that as to the Eſſence of their Church, and 
their Divine Service, they are aſſured that the Catholicks themſelves, nay thoſe very 
Prieſts that kindle and foment the differences berwixt them, cannot but commend them 
when they lee them. | 

The Proteſtant on the other ſide ſpeaks againſt the Catholick, with as much paſſion 
and zeal as 2gainſt the Jews. Though indeed tor the molt part, their indignation is ra- 
ther direfted againſt the Pope, than the Church, as believing him the occalion of all their 
corruption : But be it how it will, they alſo are tro blame when they cenſure the Catho- 
lick, without diſtinion made betwixt the Churc!: and the Pope. 

The Church of Rome in reſpet of its original was good and holy, and therefore with 
good reaſon St. Paul diretted his firſt Epiſtle co the Romans. 

The iniquity that is crept into it, proceeds trom the corruption of thoſe that have pol- 
luted it, Under aſhes that ſeem extin&, there many times lies fire conceal'd ; the out- 
ward appearance does not deſtroy the inward excellence. A V1zard may give a man the 
{imilitud2 of a Beaſt, but not the nature. Let the diſguiſe of fin ( which is that which 
makes Lucifer painted ſo deform'd )) be takea away, and he will again become an Angel 
of Light. 

If thoſe abuſes that are daily introduc'd into the Church of RKeme, fometimes by the 
Capriccio of the Pope, ſometimes by the fallacy of the Prieſt, were bur razen away, let 
the Adverſary ſay what he pleaſes, I do not doubr bur all ne rett would be well, For my 
part I am of opinion, and will declare it, ( let both Papitt and Proteſtant take it never 
{oill ) that there is Salyation to be found in any Chriftian Church whatſocyer, pro- 
vided 
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vided they live piouſly, according to the natural precepts of our conſciences, and the ex- 
preſs direAions in the Old and New Teſtament. And «cn the other (ide, I believe as con- 
fidently there is no Church but one may be damn'd in, it we ſuffer the contrary corrup- 
tion to prevail. And this I write as an Hiſtorian, and not a Divine. 

About the beginning of e May 1667. there was a Prieſt of the Countrey of the 
Griſons paſſing by this City, was very curious to know the ſtate of the Proteſtants, en- 
quiring of this man, and of that z and now and then having no capacity for greater, he 
would fall into ſome little arguments or diſputes about it. A certain Advocate. of Cy- 
mona, a learned and exemplary man, to whom alſo he was recommended, gave him ſatis- 
fation immediately in all his ſcruples, whether of curiolity or conſcience ; and indeed 
he could not have had better ſatisfaction from any body. 

From general and more common diſcourſe, they came by degrees into ſome little diſ- 
pute, and after that into familiar. The Prieſt at laſt having his curiolity inflamed by the 
readineſs of the Advocate, delir'd he would rell him what number he thought the Pro- 
reſtants might be : The Advocate reply'd, that was impoſſible , but if one might judge 
by the Provinces aud Dominions they were poſleſs'd of, they could not be leſs than forty 
Millions. 

The Prieſt was amaz'd to hear them ſo numerous, for being not over-well skill'd in 
matters of Religion, no wonder if he could not ſee very far into bulineſs of State. 
However he return'd this anſwer to the Advocate, to his great ſatisfaction ; Sir, the 
multitude of Proteſtants as you call them, and of Hereticks as we, proceeds not ſo much from 
any excellence in the Orders of their Church, as from the defett and iniquity in rhe Gover- 
nours of ours, which is commonly too great ; And the Proteſtants beholding the luxury and 
diſſoluteneſs of our Prelates, but takzng no notice of thoſe bleſſed conſequences that would 
follow, were #t govern'd according to thoſe Holy Ryles that were given at 1ts firſt inſtitution, 
do upon this ſows grow numerous daily. Whereas if our Cardinals, Biſhops, and Religious 
men, would like the «Apoſtles, as much as in them lay, obſerve the Commandments 
God, the number of Catholicks would quickly encreaſe, and the number of Proteſtants 
decline. FIN 

I was preſent at this time, and ſurpriz'd to hear the Prieſt diſcourſe in that manner 
however his words ( though ſpoke with ſome kind of haſt and immaturity ) gave me 
occaſion to refle& upon theſe conferences and arguments, that happen'd daily betwixt the 
Proteſtant and Papiſt ; it being no hard matter to find out the deteRs-both of the one (ide 
and the other. 

Amongſt theſe diſputes both publick and private, it ſeems impoſſible to point out the 
true Church, every one boaſting of his own, and proving it trom Scripture. 

'Tis not many years ſince I alſo had the ſame curiolity, breaking my brains as it were 
to inform my ſelf in matters of Religion, conceiving by the inſtrvion of Learned men, 
I might become a Maſter at length, of thoſe things that confounded me whilſt I was but 2 
Scholar. But certainly I had better have been contented with my 1gnorance, my inquiry 
did but confound me the more. For the future I am reſolv'd tp leave all diſputes, and to 
believe that Church the beſt, that is moſt conformable ro the documents of. the Goſpel, 
and gives moſt obedience to the Word of God. 

When the Catholick is in combate with the Proteſtant m matters of Religion, the 
ſolideſt argument they have againſt them, is ro charge them as having imbrac'd a new and 
modern Religion, and ſeparated themſelves from theirs that was more antient. The Pro- 
teſtant returns his own argument upon him, and pronounces himſelf the antienter of the 
two, as retaining thoſe Ceremonies and Orders only which the Apoftles obſery'd them-' 
ſelves, and left in writing to the Church ; whereas the Catholick - makes uſe of this 
Ceremony, and that Ordinafice, brought in by this Pope, and by that. To which the 
Catholick replyes again, We'can ſhew you in the Bible, in your own language and 
tranſlation, where Sr, Paul makes mention of the Church of Rome, but you cannor thew 
u#the leaſt mention of the Church of Geneva, that you admire ſo much. The Proteſtanc 
replyes to that; Shew us any thing in St. Paul ro the Rgmans of your Purgatory, Maſs, 

Invocation of ' Saints, or Adoration of the Pope ? St, Paul writ indeed to rhe Romans, 
but not to the Pope ; ſo as you can expe no Rog from thence, becauſe you obey 
| | 2 the 
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the commands of the Pope, ſooner than the writings of St. Paul. Belides, St. Paul writ 
alſo to the Hebrews, and it a Letter from the Apolties was enongh, they miglt as well 
plead it for their purity as you. 

True it is, Antiquity 1s a common lign, yet the Anabaptiſts themſelves, and che moſt 
deſperate Hereticks in the werld, will atlert with great confidence their Church ty be the 
antienteſt, dedvcing irs amiquiry from our Saviour himſelt, 

To confound the Hereticks therefore in their dilputations, one is not ſo much to inliſt 
upon the antiquity of his Church, tor they commonly do urge that againit cheir Adver- 
ſaries roo, belides ſuch arguments, would prove the Church to be nothing but a Cultome, 
which would be an errour difallow'd by our very Enemies, who indeavour to prove us 
alwayes, becauſe Chriſt did not ſay, I am a Cuſtome, but I am the truth, 

Thereare many antient Families, borh in 1taly, and other Countries, that derive 
themſelves from Emperours, Kings, and Princes, and | believe them. Yei having lolt 
thoſe Kingdoms and Principalities, the memory of their greatneſs ſerves for gothing but 
to ns their ſadneſs for the lols of-it. 

W hart advantage is it to a Church to be admir'd for its antiquity, if its preſent Con- 
dition does not correſpond, To what purpoſe is it to ſay, lam deſcended trom Chriſt, 
if I obferve nor his Commands, or to boaſt my ſelf an Heir of the Apollles, and never 
follow their Examples. 

As often as I think of thoſe Princes that intitle themſeives to the Dominions that are 
in the poſſeſſion of others, and though they have no more Power nor Juriſdiction there 
than I have, will by no-means part with the Title : ſo often do I think of the ſeveral 
Churches and Religions in Chriftendom, that retain only the name, bur are in other 
things corrupt, and abominable. For««xample, what other thing has the Church of 
Rome, mcre than the bare honour of being mentioned in the Epiltle of St. Paul? As to 
other matters, the Epiſtle was not writ on purpoſe for them, chough dire&ed to them, 
So alſo, if the Proteſtant lives like a Devil, 'tis in vain to brag that he is deſcended from 
the Apoſtles. . In ſhort, welive in anage, in. which,twe Princes will contend perhaps for 
the Title of a Principality, that poſlibly is in the poſle(ſion of neither of them. And the 
Catholick and Proteſtant will fall out, and'quarrel in deferce of their Religions, when 
there is nathing but name and title only in their poſſeſſion. As if the habit of a Monk 
were ſufficient ro make one. 1! 1.55 

But our Bleſſed Saviour ( to prevent oecalion of error in a thing ſo. neceſſary, and 
that we might be able to diſtinguiſh berwixt the true Church and the falſe ) leti us a 
clear Character, as St. Job: teſtifies, - fy Sheep know my Vorce, and follow mez and in 
another place, the ſame Evangeliſt, he ſays .to the ſame purpole, If you, abide my words, 
Jon ſhall be my Diſciples rmaced, z 210k 19:44 bad =—_ 

That is the true Church, and that the true Religion,that with its whole heart and affe- 
Rion, makes uſe of Davias direftion, Declines a male, & fac beunum. For my part, 1 will 
not judge of the ſcruples of other Chriſtians; but this I muſt ſay, lamglutted with the 
dayly'controverlics and diſpures berween the Proteſtantand Catholick Churches ro n9, 
purpoſe, andio glutted, ast0:make ſport of them, They will not make me a Saint, 
and I ſutfer them not to come near my heart, leſt rhey ſhould make me .a Devil. Ler 
the Catholick Divines:wrire as they think good, and the Proteſtants do. rhe ſame, -I am 
reſolv/d to be unconcern'd,' and fitidown with this DuQrine of St. Paul, pn plus ſapere, 
qua oportet ſapere, ſed:;ſapere ad Sobrieharem. | 

And why thould we-goilbok for our Church in the Volumes of the Divines, whether 
Proteſtant or Papiſt, ifave can fhnd it out our ſelves in the Goſpel of Chriſt; This is to 
condemn onr ſelves by /our own folly, to hire an other mans Horſe to leap down a pre- 
cipice withall, ro borrow SpeRtacles that we may ſee more-plainly the way 40 pur ,dam-, 
nation, and-inſhort, ivis x0 believe our Divines have more Judgement than Chriſt, and 
more Holineſs than the Apoſtles. | 

The true Church of the Saints, according to the true Do&trine of the Apoſtles, cag- 

liſts in doing good, and -ab(taining from evil, to imitate our 9gviour in good works, 
And let the Divines alone with their new Opinions, x4 makethe preſent time conform 
to the antient, and not ſuffer the modern tv deſtroy the autienc, forit we walk not . the 
are 
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ſame way they did in the beginning, antiquity does but diftra&t the prefent proceedings. 
And this puts me in mind of an Example, no leſs rgoral than curious, which 1, (hall inſers 
1n this place. nia, 

In rf. time of Henry the Great, a certain Proteſtant Prince, invited the Popes Nuntio, 
that was then in Pars, to Supper. The Nuntio refus'd the invitation, excylivg; himſelf 
with many prerences, but at alt, overcome by the Civility of the Prince, he raakes þold 
with his Eccleliaſtical reaſons that oblig'd hjm to the contrary, and went wizh his whole 
Court to vilit him. "7 erred » eine te. * 
' In the Chamber they were. ro,Syp, the Prince had cauſed en. one lide of the» Wall the 
twelve Apoſtles to be hung un RAD able itry, and wrought wirh that Arzjfice, the 
ſeem'd ty want nothing but words to be alive, but withall they were unſhod, ,ungwt, ill 
habired, and in every Chin conformable to the Poverty of the Apoſtles. On the /other 
fide, with the ſame exaQnels,. he plac'd rwelve Cardinals, on Harſe-back, cloathed in 
Scarler, their Irappings iruboſt very rich, their Foor-cloth,of.Silk, their Bridlys of Gold, 
and their Spurs of the tineſt Silver. wal £2141 9b 73 win 

As ſoon as the Nuntio entred the Chamber, caſting his eyes about, as one; experiencid 
in tho{e things, he preſently apprehended there was ſome myſtery in, che 1buline(s. He 
was ſurpriz'd, and could flat but ſhow ſome confulion in his looks, however; bg; coun- 
terfeited as much as he could, turning his eycs this way, and that way, and prerending to 
look on every thing but the Hangings, till ar laſt Having waſh'd, as is uſual agapngſt greac 
Perſons, the Prince obſerving he would needs (qt, on the Apvltles, fide, that, he. might 
have them on his back, and the Cardinals in his eye, the Prince, with no ſfnall Cerema- 
ny, would perſwade him to the other (ide, relling him pealantiy/n [talian, but with t 
grace of 4 true Frenchman, By your favour Sir, do me not that diſgrace to turn your | 
xpon my Religion, but turn it ratber upon your 5 ; IN > aol anibite 2.0 

The Nuntiovbſervirg the Prince to ſmile, he {mil'd a lixtle, bimſelf, but it. was byr 
from the ceeth outward, however } w_— ganas YO Fees belienes me of 
« Religion, 1 am not of, and elf of anather, you are not of, aeuher. | To which: the 
Pg anſwer'd oli Tl h there will be ho kffcaley #n ending our Cerempmes, the 
difference will be decided, it every one takes which ſige be pleaſes,.. And with (þzs they Gare 
down, the Nungio at the end of the Table,, whexe he bad the proſpeRt bath gf- zhe Apo- 
Rtles and Cardinals too. PG < nt To 29 9051, 

Bur for the Readers betrer underſtanding, aj,, will not be yuaneceſſary to explain whar 
the Nuntio meant, when he told the Pringe, That hw. Exeellenss believ'd ham 120; be of 
Religion that he was not of, and that be himſelf was not of that, Religion he did believe: | 
ſuppoſe he alluded thereby to the Stare of the Cardinalilip, 43d the exewplagy hie. ot the 
Apoſtles. ' And therefore the Prince having delir'd him ngt {0 tyra his back vypoa the 
Apoſtles, but upon the Cardinals, of whom he ynderſtgad the Nyntio/z0 be. .ancz; the 
Nuntio that was no Cardinal, rep!iy'd, that he was not vf the, Religion his Excdlence 
rook him to be, and withall, added a little Jharply, that the Pringe, juignfel{ was- not of 
the Religion he fuppos'd ; thou h the Prince had H3gnuty'd roche: Nuntie, that his Reli- 
gion was Proteſtant, and founded upon the Example and Dotrine of the Apoſtles. 

The Princes words were ſmogph, and deliver'd with a good grace, yer.no leſs, pungets 
than the other ; they iroubl'd the Nyntjo a lirrle,, but ITED much as rhe-unavojdable 
fight of thoſe Hangings, which he cond, Ct ndeed they, Wers }) bung there in. de- 
fign. Had it been any Nuntio but he, they would have probably, taken. it {@..ill, .as 49 
have left the Princes Supper to himſelf ; but this Nuntio being a;prydent man, and con- 
fidering how inconvenient it would be tor his affairs to,diſgult xhe. Pringe, at.thax.ziepe,, he 
paſt away the Supper very well,” with the variety. of. dilbes, draving both the; Pifwnet, 
and Expreſſions, out of his mind. At Rome h6wever it was ill taken, ang. zþe; Num 
ſeverely rebuk'd by the Pope, for ſupping witha, Heretick ;, hut be. was fo,well gaquaiewe 
ed in the Policies of the Wola, and the Intrigues of the Coutr of Rome,. that; bg -kneys 
well enough how to excule himſclf to his Hglynels, -Þ -3riav4 one necdtt'y 

The Cardinals traly, and the Prelates in the Church of Rewe, are {o, cxprþiuant iin 
dLiyeries, bur their Nigr and Houſes) ther 


their Expences, not only for rhgir Cloaths ap L 
the Proteſtanss who are alwayrs. prying, and ggaking heir oblexgyions,. cangot 1þelieve 
that 
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that Chutch to be good, in which they find fuch exceſs of Luxury and Pride, For it is 
moſt certain, ( and moſt Catholicks will confeſs ir ) that it is not the ourward Pomp 
and Splendor of a Church, that denotes it a true one, as ſome of their Divines would 
maintain. - And indeed, Chriſt did not promiſe Pomp, Magnificence, Gold, Riches, or 
Honout tohis Church, 'but Poverty, Afﬀi&ion, 'and* Perfecution, For my part, 1 be- 
lieve that the trueſt Church, in which the poor Members are the leaſt bewitch'd and car- 
ried awxy with the intereſt of the World, eſpecially the Eceleliaſticks, who ought to give 
example : inſomuch, as in my judgement, there are many Catholicks in Rome, of very 
good reaſon, that live there, and yet believe Rgmet9 be the moſt polluted and defil'd 
Church in the Univerſe ; and for what cauſe think you ?” Beeauſe they find the Prelates, 
and Popes themſelves, ſo wedg'd and link'd to Secular advantages, they have not time tv 
think upon God, nor Religion, nor Faith. F033 
In the year 1657. being by accident at Rome, to ſee the-folemn Entry of the Queen of 
Sweedland, 1 heard an Expreſſion of a Roman, that gave me ſo great ſcandal, that fron 
my Cradle I was not in greater per lexity, than at thar rime, and all upon occaſion of the 
Grandeur the Pope had "+ under pretence of Religion. Being one day in St. Peters 
Church, to-ſee the aforeſaid Queen Baptiz'd, and obſerving the Pope and Cardinals 
with moſt incredible Majeſty, walking about in moſt ſfumpruous Habirs, I turn'd abour 
to my Camerade, and told him, in my judgement I did believe there could not be richer 
Cleaths: ſeen in the whole World. The Roman heard me,znd crowding himſelf towards 
us, gave me this anſwer, The Habits Sir of the Pope, Cardinals, and *Prelats, are very 
rich indeed, but my Wife ſhews her bare breech for is, Neither my Camerade, nor I, gaye 
'him any anſwer, ſuſpeRing him for ſome Courr Spye, thar uſe to inlinuate themſelves ag 
it were by accident into peoples company, and ſpeak ill of the Pope to make diſcovery 
of what their affeftions are, But this poor Roman ſpake as he thought, by the reſt of his 


"diſcourſe; making it plain, how miſerable rhe people of Rome were, that were forc'd to 


deny themſelves bread , ' to enable them to pay the Taxes, and Impoſitions , 
Hhidupor! them by the Pope. Soas the poor man concluded, that the Catholick Religion 
In the Eccleſiaſtick State; 'wasthe cauſe of the diſtteſs of the people, and of all the plea- 
ſures and extravagancies in the Eccleliaſticks, 
 Tothis e, I remember'a'certain'Sermon I heard in a Covent in Rome, and in the 
preſence of two Cardinals, one of them Sacchetts, but the others name I have forgor. 
The Sermon, and the whole deſign of it, made ſuch an impreſſion in me, 1 think of it 2 
hurdred times a day, and ſhall m this place mfert the moſt memorable patt of it. 

The Preacher was a bare-fvoted Franciſcan, he ſectn'd a poor pitriful creature to look 
on, but he was the more experienc'd in morality, and declaim'd with that zeal and vigor 
againſt vice, he rais'd devotion in the hetttrs' of his whole Auditory. 

The firſt Sunday in Lent, this Holy Father being gor into the Pulpir, in the preſence of 
two Cardinals, 'and a very grext Auditory belides, atrer an Ave eAHaria, and two vr 
three cringes with his kriee, as is uſual, rjling up again upon his feer, he pat his Cappuce 
or Cowle upon his head; and /oee icy fo low, that we could ſcarce ſee his cycs ; 
in which poſture, having paus'd a while without ſpeaking a word, fixing his eyes upon 
the Cardinals that ſtood before him, wirhout naming any Text at all, he breaks out ab- 
ruptly into theſe words, 'Ss. Peter was afoot, Sr. Paul was a fool, all the «Apoſtles were 
fools, the Martyrs were fools, and all the Premattve Saints of the Church of «ſus Chriſt 
ear Redeemer, were fools, Be RE ME od 

' The Cardinals at theſe words, grew as infenſible as Statues ; the people on the other 
fide, ſtood gaping in expeRation of what would follow, moſt of us 1maginin., there was 
Foine myſtery in the buſineſs, and I among the reſt admiring what freak (n's thould be, 
was'very well contented ro attend, whilſt the Father,” after (ume momcirs of (ilerce 
which he had uſed, on purpoſe ro oblerye the diltraCtion of the people, bepn his diſ- 
courſe as followeth ; F 

You that are Prelats, do not you believe you ſhall be ſav'd ? Yes good Father we do, 
I-know your anſwer. And you of the common ſort of people, you are certain of Para- 
gice ? Without queſtion you will ſay yes. Yes fay I? By turning night into day, by 
teaſting, ſporting, and luxury ? with rravelling-all day tm your Coaches, and iceing 
: Comedyes 
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Comedyes at night ? with wearing of Purple and Scarlet, Silver and Gold, and having 
your Silken trains carryed after you 1n the Street ? yes, by ſpoyling the Walls of the 
Church, to adorn the Walls of your Chambers, and by taking trom Chriſt, to beſtow 
upon the World ? is it in this manner O Romans you would be Saved ? 

The Apoſtles certainly, and all the Saints of the Primitive Church, miglt have been 
Saved the ſame way, and then as certainly they were mad-men and fools, to wander up 
and down in ſolitude and miſery, begging their bread for the love of God. They were 
out of their wits to run up and down bare-foot and barc-legg'd preaching of Repentance, 
and lying whole weeks together upon the ground, and at lalt indure Injuries, Impriſon- 
ments, Perſecutions, and Death ? you are miſtaken, O Romans, the Apultles, and Pri- 
mitive Saints, were full of Sanftity and Prudence ? it is youare the fools to propole a 
new way of Salvation ro your ſelves, invented by your own intemperance and vanity : 
you, you are the fools, you are the mad-men, that think to ſave your Souls by ways, 
not only contrary to the Precepts of the Goſpel, but againſt all reaſon whatſoever. 

And theſe were the expreſs words that he us'd, which as ſoon as I went home I ſet 
down in writing, leſt I ſhould forget them. After this the Father named this Text, 
Duttus eſt Feſus in Deſertum, admiring his patience, which he apply'd with ſeveral 
places of Scripture, and arguments of his own ( very proper for ſuch ſele@ matter ) to 
us with great feryour and zeal. 

I went home very well ſatisfi'd with the Preacher, but in great apprehenſion for him, 
believing as an Article of ary Faith, he would have been burnt next day in the Inquili- 
tion. I was beginning a Pſalm of Mercy for his Sou], but my memory was too weak to 
go thorow With it z bur if I had, my labour had been but loſt, the good Father had no 
need of it at all ; for he continued his Preaching in the ſame Church, and with a greater 
concourſe than before, ro my no ſmall admization : for this I am certain of, a Heretick, 
nor the worſt Enemy the Church of Rome had, not only durlt not, but could not have 
found out more ignominious language againit the Ciry of Rome, when two Cardinals 
were preſent, + 

To ſpeak the truth, that Sermon put a thouſand thoughts into my head about matters 
of Religion, which indeed are thoſe I do molt nazurally apply my felt tro. 1 would wil- 
lingly have given any thing | had been abſent, and have repentcd me ſeveral times of go- 
ing to Church that day ; and not without reaſon, for trom that day to this, it has {till 
run in my thoughts with what difference and contrariety they live now, to the mauner 
they lived in the minority of the Church, when this City flouriſh'd with Godly men and 
Martyrs. 

If , Heretick be ask'd, whether he thinks to be ſaved or not, I mean ſuch a one as 
would cheat his own Father, minds nothing but Roguery, a continual Swearer and De- 
baucher, one that goes to Church only for fear of the Magiſtrate ; ask ſuch a one what 
he thinks of his Salvation, and he will tell you, he is moſt certain of it; it you ask, by 
what means, he will anſwer with greater arrogance ſtill, by vertue of the blood of our 
Saviour that was ſhed for us , as it Chrifts blood were ſhed for any bur the penicens aid 
Virtuous. 

If a Catholick on the other lide be ask'd the ſame queſtion, one that is a Fornicator, 
a Murderer, a violater of all Law, a deſpiſer of Ordinances, and one that has not God he- 
fore his eyes, he will anſwer with the ſame ſecurity, That Ged had brought bim forth 
within the Þ ale of the Church on purpoſe to ſave him, and that there is nothing more certain 
than thc he ſhall be ſav'd. 1t one purſues his curiolity, and inquires upon what grounds 
he believes ir, he will tell you, by vertue of the many Indulgences bis Holineſs has granted 
him , as if Chriſt had given the Keyes of Heaven to Sr. Peter to let in Male- 
factors only, 

To what a ſad and deplorable condition is the Church of God reduc'd ? All people 
would be ſaved, all people believe themſelves Saints : but none of them will contels his 
iniquiries, unleſs it be before the Conteſlors tace only, and that more out ot cuſtome than 
concritzon, The Proteſtant confeſſes his with his Hat before his eyes, lelt any object un- 
expceted ſhoald draw alide his thoughts. The Catholick4ayes his Confircor Deo 1 Latin, 
( whish he underſtands not one word of ) with his eyes tix'd upon a wooden Grate ; 
both 
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both of them perhaps thinking more of what they are looking on, than what they are 
faying, or to whom. 
The Proteſtant will tell you with great reaſon of the purity of the Church, and tte 
exaCt Rules of living in Chriſtianity , but withall, that to live proportionably to thoſe 
t 


Rules, and according to the purity of the Church, is impoſſible, and beyond the efficacy 
of the moſt eloquent Preacher in the world. 

The Catholick underſtands not his own Religion, yet he is ſure of his Salvation by the 
good Works he performs daily : Yet he is more delighted to diſcourſe of his Pilgri- 
mages, his Sack-cloth, Faſtings, and ſuch exterior Morttfications, than of the Fundamen- 
tals of Chriſtianity, or of the Church, 

There are a ſort of blind and perverſe Hereticks, that place the whole ſubſtance and 
energy of Religion in fair words. They will not ſpeak bur of the Scriptures, of Chriſt, 
and his moſt pretious blood that was ſhed for us, of the Pſalms, Commandments, 
mercies of God, and light of the Goſpel, when indeed there is nothing of all this in their 
heart; that is taken up with deſigns upon their Neighbours, and machinations of re- 
venge, ſhutting up their breaſt againſt piry, at the ſame time they diſcourſe moſt earneſtly 
of the mercies of God, 

How many Catholicks ate there that like Wolves in Sheeps clothing, will ſpeak of 
nothing bur the Priviledges of the priviledg'd Altar, of Saint e Mary eMaggiore, of the 
plenary Indulgence of eMadona del Popolo, of the Difciplines of Good-Friday, of the 
Communion at Eaſter, of the abſtinence of Saint Afacario, the humility of Saint Francis, 
the Martyrdom of Saint Lawrence, the Miracles ot Saint Anthony of Lscbon, and in ſhorr, 
that talk more of the Sanity, Authority, and Impeccability of the Pope, than of Chriſt 
bimſelf : So ſad a condition 15 the Church uf God in in our times. 

have been ſeveral times to ſee the Jews at their devotions in their Synagogues, and 
the Turks in their Moſques ; and truly as to their exterior morality, I found great occa- 
ſion of ſatisfaftion, obſerving ſo great exaQneſs and reyerence in their Service, as would 
draw tears from the eyes of a Chriftian : And for my part, by what I ſaw amongſt them, 
I think I may boldly pronounce them the Devils Saints, and our ſelves Chriſts Devils ; 
for to ſpeak truth, they expreſs more reyerence to the Devil, than we do to Chriſt 
himſelf, 

A certain Turk that travelled for ſome time in /raly, ard perhaps to make obſervation 
of the wayes of the Chriſtians, being in the Church of St. «ark, one day in Yenice, in 
the company of ſeveral, and amongſt the reſt a Chriſtian, who obſerving him to look with 
great intention on that marvellous ſtrufture, he had the curioſity ro ask him, what he 
thought of it ? To which the Turk return'd this anſwer, Sir, were I ſure the Conſciences 
of you Chriſtians were as neat and as clean, as the Walls and eAltars of this Charch, I would 
turn Chriſtian te morrow, To which the Chriſtian reply'd, What need other peoples Con- 
ſciences concern you, ſo you accommodate your own to our Churches. 

All che Chriſtians of this age could be contented to be glorify'd with St. Paxl, but not 
a word of the afflictions or torments he endur'd for his love of Chriſt. I cannot but be 
much pleas'd ro hear the Divines now a-dayes, both Papiſt and Proteſtant, arguing with 
great cunning, that in the infancy of the Church, indeed outward Penitence was nccefl 
tO provoke thoſe poor linners that were ſtragled ro return, and to kindle ſuch a flame in 
the heart of Chriſtians, as might excite them to travel the World round for the propaga- 
rion of the Goſpel, in ſpight of the Perſecution of Tyrants. Bur that the Goſpel being 
now planted, it was ſufficient if a Chriſtian be holy in his heart, and had an intention to 
goodneſs ; becauſe in the Primitive time there was a neceſfi ty they ſhould labour towards 
the planting of the Croſs, which being planted now, we are only to enjoy. 

Should it pleaſe God to throw down riches and affliftions together trom Heaven, the 
Chriſtians would not ſo much as touch one of the afflitions in curiolity, bur fall a ſcram- 
bling for wealth, as if every one were deſirous of the greateſt ſhare : and if by chance 
one drachme of affliftion happen'd to be gather'd up with the riches, they would pre- 
ſently beſtow that upon their Neighbours. So noble are we in that kind at this day. 

Ard this ( if we except with the Popes themſclves ) is manifeſt in the Cardinals, 
who live in Kome in all Wie imaginable z they ſtudy nothing but ereRting of Palaces, 
thar 
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that may contend with the Heavens in height, and making ſuch Gardens as may outvie, 
if poſſible, that of Paradice that was made by God himicif; and in the greatneſs and 
ſplendor of their Courts, out-braving the greatelt Monarch in Chriſtendom. 

Riches , Felicity , Plenty, and Magniticerce , have in large ſhowers been pour'd 
down upon the Church, that Chriſtians perhaps might be the more contounded at their 
wickedneſs ; but what follows ? Why the Popes, the Cardinals, ( and we may j»yn 
their Nephews with them )) they with molt unreaſonable avarice ſweep up all, ingroffing 
what God meant for the whole Church to their oven particulars : ard it amongſt this 
Treaſure, there falls out any afflition, inconvenience, or trouble, to be found, they lay 
that a ſide as a preſent for the pour Prieſts and Capucins. 

But what are thoſe incommoditries the Eccleliaſticks do ſuffer in general'? The Cure of 
Souls, riling at midnight to lay Maſs, and adramiſter the Sacrament to the Sick, dif- 
puting with Infidels, converling with Hereticks, ſerving in the Hoſpitals, and celebra- 
ting Divine FunRtions in the Quire. But to whom do thele troubles belong ? ro the Car- 
dinals ? no, to certain poor Prieſts that can ſcarce Keep themſelves alive with their al- 
lowance. Theſe, theſe are they, that {tudy all night, and labour all day for the Conyer- 
ſion of a Soul, whilſt the Cardinals ſwagger it up and down in. their Coaches, play the 
Epicures with Mulick as well as Meat, rctre{hing and recreating themſelves with the ver- 
dure of their Gardens in the Spring, and attended with the State and Magniticence of 
Princes. 

It is enough to move compaſſion in the heart of any-man, to ſee ſo many poor drudge- 
ing Biſhops and Prieſts, that = and moyl all day long, and are forc'd to go begging up 
and down to the Seculars gates for their Viftuals, whillt the profits of their Biſhopricks 
and Cures, are paid away mn. Penlions, that are ſometimes greater than their very Reve- 
nues. For which cauſe, many of them, tor the quiet of their Conſciences, will chooſe 
rather to relign them, than to have the ſmoak in their eyes, and none of the fleſh in their 
ſtomach. 

In a Journey I took once from Rome to I\ pples, in the beginning of Alexander the 
ſeventh's Papacy, I over-took a Biſhop upon the way, incognito, as it was, without Pages, 
or any kind of Attendance. I knew his Dignity by his Habit immediately, and gave him 
all the honor and reſpeR that was due to him : we diſcours'd, as Travellers do, of (eve- 
ral things, and at laſt, about the preſent State of the 'Qhurch, and the Government of 
the Chigs ; but they being but new come to the! Fatican, we had not many particulars 
againſt them. 

But the poor Biſhop being much unſatisfy'd with the Court of Rome, and the Gover- 
nours of the Church, he cry'd out with great ſentiment, againſt the extravagant Gran- 
deur of the Popes, and the intollerable Pride of the'Cardinals ; whilſt 1, ſulp:ing him 
to be a Spy, and ſuppoling it impoſſible he could ſpeak with that liberty of the Church 
of Rome trom his heart, I now and then would endeavour to excuſe them, but he beliey- 
ing me to be otherwiſe than I was, reply'd ſtill with more indignation than before, com- 
plaining of the Management of the Church Revenues, and the Officers that diſpos'd of 
them. That the Church having laid aſide the Primitive rales of Sanftity, in which they 
lived without difference or exception of perſons, was now become ſo partial, it allowed 
more for the fatning a Cardinals Horſe in the Stable, than for the ſuſtaining a+ poor Bi- 
ſhop, or Curate, that pin'd and royl1'd themſelves out for the preſervation of Souts, it 
being moſt certain, that one Cardinal ſpent more on his Coach, than two Biſhops re- 
ceiv'd for their Revenues. 

It made me weep almoſt to hear thoſe expreſſions from the poor Biſhop. I erideavour'd 
what I could to comfort him, I cold him that Chriſt would reward thoſe that wete ſer- 
viceable to the Church, before thoſe that made the Church ſubſervient ro thern ; he re- 
ply'd, the poor would hardly have patience, Deſpair affaulting them with meſt violence 
whole Poverty was greateſt. | | 

This poor Biſhop was not the only man in Rome, nor out of it neither, that had ralk'd 
to me at that rate. There are many more of them in the Court of Roxie, and it was well 
if they would keep there ; the worlt is, they run all Chriſtendorne over, crying out 
againlt Reyne and the Vatican, finding no conſolation, but in fecing. miſery multiply in 
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the Church, which of it ſelf is not guilty at all ; it nor being her intention that one ſhould 
be robb'd, for the inrichment of another , that vf two Twins, one ſhould be a Prirce, 
and the other a Beggar ; that the meat (hould be taken from his mouth that labours and 
ſweats to bring Chriſts Flock to his Fold, and that he ſhould go away with the wealth 
that imploys it only to the ſervice of the world z that ſo many Abbeys thould be dif- 
pos'd tro one Abbor, ſo many Revenues to one Cardinal, and the poor Biſhops want 
wherewithall to ſubliſt ; that they ſhould heap ſorrow upon ſurrow on the poor Prelate, 
and riches upon riches on the Cardinals ; that they ſhould have all that do nothing, and 
they ſhould have nothing that do all. 

God knows what thoſe hundreds, not poor only, but Mendicant Biſhops, do (ay, 
when they hind the Revenve of their Biſhopricks ( Which is indeed bur the ſweat of their 
Brows, and the labour of their Brains )) perverted and milapply'd. When they ice the 
Horſes, in the Cardinals, the Nephews, and the Popes Stables, kept by the hundreds, 
and bought with the money good Chriſtians gave to ranſome their poor Souls ( as they 
thought ) out of the torments in Purgatory, or to relieve the necellities of the poor 
Nay which is more, the very Horles and Mules of the Pope and his Nephews, have more 
privilege in Rome, than they ; the Prelates arc not permitted ro complain of their grie- 
vances, of the inſupportableneſs of their Penltons, and of the necelhity that is upon them; 
whereas their Horles neigh, and domineer, and threaten with their noiſe, as it were their 
Keeper, if they want but their Oats , which perhaps was the occalion of that laying, 
"Tis better to be the Popes Mule, than the Biſhop of Orviecto, 

Theſe miſcries, ro which the Pope and his Cardinals will by no means hearken, are of 
extraordinary prejudice to the Church ; tor the people framing their own lives generally 
by rhe comportment of others, taking example by the Ecclelialticks, will practice the 
ſame among themſelves, robbing and ruining one another as they do, and which is yer 
more lamentable, behave themtelves with the ſame licentiouſneſs ard liberty, as if there 
was no Church upon Earth, nor nv God in Heaven, to take notice of, and revenge the 
iniquities of mankind, who with their irreligious diſcourſes, does many times profane 
that very Goſpel, which they at ather times pervert in the detence of their ſenſualiry 

and loolenels. 

A certain Neopolitan Prieſt being invited to Supper in Bolyna one night, and TI, with 
ſeveral other ſtrangers, being invited ro the ſame place. The Prieſt being a facetious man, 
began to diſcourſe at the Table of this thing, and of that, and by little and little, he fell 
upon the miſeries of rhe poor Bithops and Curates; but that which was moſt remarkable, 
was his excellence of diſguiling his thoughts, and making black ſeem white ; and the 
contrary, like the Bee, diſpenling his ſting and his honey together, ſmiling with his 
mouth, but weeping at his heart,- in ſhort, pretending to {peak that in raillery, that he 
ſpake with indignation. Whillt he was entertaining the Company with this kind of dif- 
courſe, there was one that told him, that all that he had ſaid was very ftrange ; to which 
the Prielt reply'd, he wiſth'd with all his heart thoſe dayes would return again in which 
our Saviour fed and ſatisfy'd ſo great a number with ſo little bread. The other delirin 
his reaſon, he anſwered, That 1 might pray to God Almighty that he would wouchſafe in 
like manner to multiply the riches of the Cardinals, as he had aone the five barly Leaves, for 
1 perceive we are not to have any thing but what the Cardinals leave. 

Another ( but a Proteſtant ) who was a pleaſant Companion, would wiſh often he 
had the power of doing Miracles for one day, or ( rather than fail ) for a moment. 
Having occaſion to talk with him one day, and by degrees, of the power of working Mi- 
racles which he delir'd ſo carneſtly, 1 had the curiolity to ask him, what he would do 
with that virtue if he had it, he anſwer'd me ſodainly, He would turn water into wine, as 
Chriſt himſelf had done at the Marriage of Cana in Galilea ; and he had reaſon for what 
he ſaid, for at that time Wine was very dear in that Country, and he had a cuſtom ot be- 
ing drunk once a year, but that fit laſted three hundred lixty hve dayes together, 

And in this condition is the Church at that time, replete with a wicked and perverſe 
Generation, and therefore no wondet if the faculty of working Miracles be ceas'd, that 
in the dayes of the Apoſtles was ſo frequent and conſpicuous. Now adayes, every 
one drives at his own intereſt, and prefers his particular profit before the advantage of 
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the Church ; ſo as | am perſwaded, ſhould God Almighty permit Miracles again, the 
7 are ſo bewitch'd with their own intereſt, and ſo inverterated in iniquity, it would 


of ſmall benefit to the Church, 

I remember to this purpoſe what is recorded of Sexrs the fifth, who being created 
Pope, would have a General Chapter of the Fathers of his Order celebrated at Rome, 
where ſeveral Religious men ſhould be preſent, and he himſelf was preſent in ſome ot the 
principal Tranſations. T he Convocation being met, and the General made, the Pope as 
2 token of his affeftion, gave order that before cheir departure from Rome, the Fathers of 
the Chapter ſhould attend his Holineſs and kiſs his Foot; and withall, that they ſhould 
each of them have liberty to ask a Boon, and the ſaid Sextus promis'd them it ſhould be 

anted, 

The good Fryers were very puntual, coming in Proceſſion one by one into the Popes 
preſence in the Yarican. The Pope ſtanding upon his Throne, they advanc'd to kiſs his 
Toe, and when that was performed, every one a part demanded his Boon, There was 
three hundred and more Fryers that entred ro kiſs his Toe, three hundred and more 
Boons delired, and a Secretary ſtood by on purpoſe to regiſter them as they were 
granted ; but what was it they delir'd ? one ask'd to be a Provincial, another a Vicar, 
another a Guardian, this a Biſhop, this a Cardinal, this one thing, this another, but every 
one for their private advantage. 

Art laſt comes in a poor Lay-Brother of a Religious Order, that had ſerv'd forty years 
in a Monaſtery, only co draw water from morning to night out of a very deep Well, for 
the uſe of the Kitchen; which had ſpoil'd the ſofineſs of his Palm : This poor over- 
wrought creature ( the Pope having made no exceptions of perſons ) comes in, and 
with great reverence delires in theſe words : Moſt Holy Father, if your Helineſs ſhall 
pleaſe to vouchſafe me my requeſt, it ſhall be that you would condeſcend to bring a Fountain 
znto our Covent, for the bene of our Fraternity, who are very much put to ut for want of 
water, every Bucket full being to be drawn up from the bottom of a deep Well, from whence 

your Holineſs for your own uſe drew your ſhare, when you were formerly a Fryer in thas 
Covent ;, and truly I am troubled for the poor man that ſucceeds me un my office, which I have 
executed this forty years, as your Holineſs may moſt graciouſly remember, having often ſeen 
me at work from morning to mght. 

The Pope {mil'd, but my{teriouſly, and as if there was ſomething more than ordinary 
in the matter z caſting his eyes about, ſometimes on this Brother, and ſometimes on that x 
( for he had given order none ſhould depart out of his preſence till the whole buſineſs was 

concluded ) at laſt he caſts them up to Heaven, and cryes out, Blefſed be «Almighty God, 
that among#t ſo many Fryers that ſeek, their own {ves 2a there 15 one fonnd that ſuppli- 
cates for the publick, benefit of bus Covent. And having with ſome vehemence for a time 
declaim'd againſt the Corruption in their Religion, he took his leave of the Fraternity in 
theſe words; We were as hay x in promiſing you aps demands, becauſe we were of 
_ you would be as z.calous in deſiring ſomething for the publick_ advantage of your Or- 
rs : But for as much as you have aug node the publick_ intereſt to your own, We cannot 
think, it juſt to gratifie your particular requeſts, that are ſo remote For the benefit of the 
publick. And with this anſwer he return'd them to their Covents, full of indignation and 
wrath ; but for the ſatisfa&ion of the other, he gave order immediately to have three or 
four Fountains made in the Apoſtles Monaſtery of the Order of St. Francis ; and one of 
them particularly in the Kitchin, which he that is at Ree, and has as much curiolity as 

I had, may ſee at this day. | 
And in this manner, in my judgement, it will alwayes happen, whilſt thoſe words of 
our Saviour, Ak and ye ſhall recerve, ſeek, and ye ſhall find, knock,and it ſhall be open'd unto 
you, be apply'd by every one to his particular intereſt ; every. one petitioning for his 
private advantage only, without the leaſt thought of the common good of Chriſtendom. 
And if every one complains and repines that his prayer is not heard, the fault is in chem- 
ſelves, that they pray not for the Publick, whoſe intereſt is alwayes prz-conlider'd by our 
Saviour. In the Primitive times the Saints underſtanding what was fit for rhem to ask, 
and ſeeking the common good of Chriſtendom, were alwayes gratifi'd in what they did 
ask ; but ar preſent all the Cardinals deſire is to be Popes ; the Abbots, to be —_—__ ; 
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the ſimple Prieſts, Canons ; the Gentlemen, Princes , the private Soulders, the Gover- 
nours of Towns z the Merchants, ſucceſs in their affairs, all riches and wealth , but of 
the proſperity of the Church, of the deſtruQtion of Herelie, of the propagation of the 
Goſpel, not one word : So as it is no wonder if Chriſt deals with them after the ſame 
rate as Sextus the fifth did with his Fryers. 

But it is time to leave theſe commune conliderations,and with brevity to fall upon the 
moft remarkable occurrences in the Church, deducing them from its very Creation to 
this day ; it being neceſſary for the comfort, and berter information of the Reader, to 
premiſe ſome general proofs of what we ſay ; and that becauſe ſuch diſcourſes as are in- 
terlarded as it were with matter of Hiſtory, and examples drawn from certain Experience, 
( as mine I conceiveare ) do awaken, and with more efficacy excite the devotion of the 
Reader. 

Though by the impiet of the Tyrants in thoſe dayes, the Church was bitterly per- 
ſecuted in the perſons of the Apoſtles ; yer all their violence and barbarity could nor 
hinder but they went on ſtill, ſerving God with all ſincerity of conſcience, till at laſt th 
became forc'd to encounter the Herelies of e Menander the Samaritan, Ebions and Che- 
rinthw, ( obſtinate Hereticks, and perverſe Adverſaries to the Apoſtles, and ſo popular 
they denominated their parties with their own ſeveral Names) and gave the Church 
great trouble and perplexity : But St. Fobn ( who writ his Epiſtles about that time )» 
though he was at a great diſtance, by the aſſiſtance of ſome of his Diſciples, refuted their 
falſe Dodtrine, and lilenc'd them. 

After them ſucceeded Carpocrates of eAlexandria, and Epiphanes his ſon, the Authors 
of the damnable Herelie of the Gneſtick; ; and the Jews were about the ſame time routed 
out of Jeruſalem, and St. Mark made Biſhop thereof about the year 1 37. 

In the year 161. AXarcion the Heretick gave great diſturbance to the Church, but he 
was encounter'd, and partly convinc'd g br anus and Rodeſianus, two learned men, 
and well skill'd in the Holy Scriptures z but he was totally refuted by Muſanus and Mo- 
deftus, who writ againſt T atianws the Syrian, an impious Herexick, and a great ſower of 
difſenſion amongſt young Chriſtians. | 

In the year 174. there ſprang up a new Herelie, by the means of Montanus Phrygins, 
which was afterwards call'd the Cataphrygian Herelie, and there were ſome worſe Here- 
ticks than himſelf joyn'd with him z but it pleas'd God by oppoling the Learning and 
SanQtity of Irene Biſhop of Lyons againſt ir, to ſtop the violence of that torrent with 
the Books he writ in 1 84. 

Againſt which eArtemonzs, one of the greateſt Hereticks of that age, writ alſo. And 
in the year 246. there were new Hereticks broach'd in Arabia, that were call'd eAra- 
bians ; but they were in a ſhort time ſuppreſs'd by the induſtry of St. Origen. 

The Clergy being divided, Novatianus the Roman was by faQtion created Antipope, 
in oppoſition ro Cornelius ; which was the occaſion of the firſt Schiſm in the Church, 
belides the fall of two Biſhops, Baſilides Aſtanianſis, and Martials Emeritenſis , and 
therefore to remedy and reconcile thoſe diſturbances, that gave great ſcandal to Chriſten- 
dom, it was thought neceſſary a General Council ſhould be call'd. In the year 258. 
Noeetus and Sabellins appear'd, Hereticks both of them in their Dotrine, and arrogant in 
their Lives. In 270. Paxlus Samoſatenrs diſcover'd himſelf, who was ſo much the more 
ſcandalous in his Hereſie, by how much ke had been formerly a ſtout propugnor of the 
Faith : But he was convinc'd by e Hacbion a Prieſt of £Antioch, a learned man, and one 
that writ ſeveral things with great judgement towards unity in the Church. 

The ſecond Schiſm began in Jy 9 and was call'd the Schiſm of the Donatsſts; 
eAntro a Prieſt of eAlexandria, from whom the Herelie of the eArrians had its original 
began to preach itup in the year 324- and to prevent the ſpreading of thoſe execrable 
blaſphemies, a General Council was call'd, becauſe this Herelie of the Arrians ( allow- 
ing | know not what liberty in their lives ) had perverted and debauch'd feveral Biſhops 
from the Church of Chriſt. And indeed the Church was never in that danger of being 
iwallow'd up and ſubmerg'd, as in the dayes of Arriss, in ſo much as there was nothing 
but tears to be ſeen in the eyes of the Saints that ſtood firm, according to that expreſlion, 
Ingemiſcens orbis terrarum Arrianum ſe eſſe miratus eſt, 
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The third Schiſm was betwixt Damaſus and Urſicings in the year 366, and though 
that alſo had perverted the good orders in the Church, yer it was inconliderable in com- 
pariſon of what the Church ſuffered in the year 497. there being then Herelies on toor, 
and Rome ſack'd at the ſame time by Alaricus King of the Goths, who gave jhelter and 
protection tothoſe Hereticks that atfli&ted the Church. 1 

About this time, Yenice was begun to be built by thoſe that fled from the fury of the 
Goths, and particularly of eAtr:la, whoſe attions were ſo barbarous, he was call'd ( and 
plorydin it ) Flagellum Det , as 1t by laying the toundation of Yemce, God Almighty 
intended to demonttrate the effett of his Divine Providence, railing up as it were by Mi- 
racle, a Republique that ſhould be a bulwork of defence, not to the liberties of Italy only, 
bur of all the Church of Chriſt ; and indeed her aftions have expreſs'd her fo ever lince; 
having been alwayes ready to ſpend the blovd of her deareſt Citizens in defence of Chri- 
{tendome. 

According as Herelie ( protetted by ſeveral Princes, and embrac'd by ſeveral great 
Cities ) did propague 2nd increale ; and according as any new and more dangerous 
ſprung up, the Church apply'd all ſeaſorable and miraculous remedies, to repell their au- 
dacity, bur in ſpight of all chat could be done, they were forc'd to call a general Councel 
at Conſtantinople to ſuppreſs the Herelie of the Afonothelites, which they condemu'd 
there, and made many good Laws for the better regiment of the Church. 

In ſhort; 'tis not to be comprehended by humane imagination, with how many forts 
of Herelies and Schiſms, the Church of God in thoſe dayes was afflifted and torn, being 
for eight hundred years together in perpetual perplexity ; during which time, ſeveral 
Councels and Synods both general and particular were call'd, more eſpecially. two ar 
Rome, one at Antioch, two at Carthage, one of them to determine, whether Herericks 
that repented and would return again to the Church, were to be rebapriz'd or not ; the 
other, to conclude upon the manner of baptizing of Infants in caſes of neccllity : two 
more there were in eAſia, one in Licaonia, the other in Phyygia, to conſult upon the 
manner of receiving ſuch Hereticks into the Chutch again as had a delire to return, which 
colt great argument and diſpute before it could be concluded. 

During theſe eight hundred your , the Churth was expos'd to ſeyeral Perſecutions, 
under the Tyranny of ſeveral Empetours z but nine of them were more bloody, :than the 
reſt, for thruſting and tearing into the very bowels of the Church, the poor Saints were 
conltrained either to lay themſelyes down as Sacrifices at the feer of their Perſecutors, 
or to fly from their baiberky, ro the protection of rhe Woods. Bur that juſt God ( who 
had promis'd the Gates of Hell ſhould never prevail againſt the Glory of his Church ) 
ſeat Charles the Son of Pipin King of France, as a ſpecial gift from Heaven, to com- 
mand the Empire of the Weſt. Which being found and acknowledg'd by the Romans, 
they ordered theſe words to be publiquely Proclaim'd thorough all the Streets in Kome, 
To Charles the Great, the meit Pious and Peaceful Emperour Created by God, be Life and 
Vittory. 

The Church that for ſo many years had been afflited with Herelies and Schiſms, 
Wars both Inteſtine and Foreign, Eccleliaſtick and Civil, found nor only eaſe and pro- 
tetion under the Government of this great Emperour, but was propagated exceedingly; 
moſt of all the Cities of Europe, eſpecially in /rtaly and France, abounding with mult- 
tudes of new Chriſtans won * the example of Charles, who thought the Chriſtian Faith 
more glory to him than his Crown, by the force of his Arms, and the zeal of his Heart, 
profligating and confounding thoſe Herelies that were over-running the Church ; for 
which reaſon, the Popes of Kome are in gratitude oblig'd ro acknowledge the greateſt part 
of their Grandeur from the munificence of that Emperour. 

And indeed the Popes are bound in Conſcience daily co pay their Tribute of'reſpe& ro 
the memory of that Emperour that gave them their Grandeur, and to the preſent State 
of the Yenetians, that with ſo much pains and expence has.preſerv'ditz und indeed, were 
the Popes obligations to both of them compar'd, 1am of opinion ( with Reverence bc 
it ſpoken to the memory of ſo great a Monarch ) they would appear greater ro that Re- 
publique,beeaule chough Charles indeed gave them their Grandeur and Wealth, yet they 
could not have injoy'd either without their Liberty, which Liberry they owe only © 
tha*r 
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that Commonwealth. All Chriſtendome was in tears at the death of Charles the Grear, 
but the Pope above all, who had loſt, as he thought, whatever had been given him by 
the liberality of that Emperour : nor was it without reaſon he was lamented, for with- 
in few years, the Enemies ef the Church finding no impediment, and the Curiſtians 
grown curious of novelties, there began new Hereltes and Schiſms to ſpread more kerce 
and dangerous than before, even the Popes differing and quartelling among themſelves 
for the Papacy z inſomuch that the Church was conſtrained as it were to keep Courcels 
conſtantly open, Leo the ninth having call'd four z one in Reme, call'd the Lateran Coun- 
cel, the Councel of Pavia in Lombardy, of Reimes in France, and of eHiunſter in Ger- 


many. 
hs Antioch ( where by the pains and _ of St. Peter, and where he was Biſhop 
for ten years together)the Croſs of Chriſt was ſer up and flouriſh'd with ſo great a num- 
ber of Chriſtians, that they became emulated by their Neighbours ; yet ater the year 
400. Chriſtianity began to ſtagger, and the Flock of Chriſt ro wander by degrees, fo as 
where before it was a hard matter to find an Infidel, it was then much more difficult to 
meet a Chriſtian, to ſo ſmall a number were they reduc'd , and in this condition did th 
ſtand, till the Chriſtians of the Weſt put the Eaſtern Saracens to flight, and reſtor'd eAn- 
tioch to her Primitive Liberty, and all this under the command of Godfrey of Bollen, 
( who refus'd to be Crown'd King with a Crown of Gold, where our Saviour had been 
Crown'd with Thorns ) in the year 1098. 

Great was the Schiſm in the Church in the time of Alexander the third ( as ſhall be 
more patticularly and more properly expreſs'd in my third Book )) and all of them re- 
concil'd either by Councels or Congregations, only that which gave him the greateſt 
trouble, was an Aſſembly of Biſhops at Pavia, congregated by orders from the Empe- 
rour, but by the zeal and valour of the Venetian, that was difloly'd, and elexander re- 
ſtor'd to the Chair, in deſpight of the Emperour, who having loſt his Army, was con- 
ſtrain'd by the Yenetian to come in Perſon to Yemice to kiſs the Popes Toe. So as God 
knows what condition the Church would have been in, had not the valour of che Yene= 
244n interpos'd. 

It would not be an calic matter to make an end of this Hiſtory, nor would it be eaſie 
for the beſt memory that is to retain them, ſhould I enumerate every particular Schiſm, 
and Herelie, every Diſpute, every Perſecution, every piece of Cruelty, and every Muta- 
tion in theChurch,and the Remedies that were ſo ſeaſonably and ſo miraculoully apply'd, 
( as it were from Heaven ) to her afflitions. | 

And if it ſhould be done, it would be only a renovation and revivement of the memory 
of the antient ſorrows and affliftions of the Church : yet I am perſwaded, that as the 
relation and repetition of their ſuffering, would inforce tears from the eyes of many a 
Chriſtian ; ſo am I ſatisfied on the other (ide, the remedies and deliverances ſent down to 
them from Heaven, would be a great comfort and corroboration ro the Godly. For 
which reaſon, 1 have in my third Book inlarg'd upon the miſeries of the Chureh , nor ſa 
much to commemorate the unhappy and ſcandalous Schiſms wherewith ſeveral Anti- 
Popes had infeſted it, as to evince and make the Divine Providence more conſpicuous ro 
the underſtanding of the Devour. 

The Elergy of Rome, as well the ſmaller, as thoſe of greateſt Dignity, do believe 
that they endure all the troubles and burthens of the Church, but Ae, ar. "an as they 
call it, are accompany'd with ſo much Honor and Grandeur , *tis not poſſible to diſco- 
ver the trouble they pretend to lye under. And foraſmuch as the Faithfull do ſuffer moſt 
commonly by the Churchmen, it may be ſaid, it is the Clergy that enjoy, and the Laity 
that ſuffers , and indeed one of their greateſt troubles is, that they are conſtrain'd to ene 
dure lilently the inſolences of the Eccleſiaſticks, which they commic with as much confi- 
dence, and ſecurity, as if Honeſty, and Juſtice, and Chriſtianity, were intended for 
other people, and not for them. 

According to my natural inclination, I had the curioliry a while agoe to read over the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and I made this obſervation, thar all the Schiſms and Hereſies tn 
the Church, aroſe either from ſome profound and undeterminable Diſpures berwixt the 
Goyernours and Paſtors in the Ghurch, or trom the Envy that 1s r00 frequent __— 
them, 
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them, or from the Scandalouſneſs of their Lives, or from the Exaltation of their Kin- 
dred, or (rom ſome blind paſſion that precipiraces the people in general, and the Clergy 
in particular, and reigns moſt eſpecially in tuch perſons as are dedicated to Divine Othces, 
not that the Prielthood communicates any ſuch rhing to the Prieſt, but that the Prieſt 
prophaning the Prieſthood, lives as he were under no ſuch charge. : 

And this being the true Mother and Original of Schiſm, it =" [oi every good Chri- 
ſtian to apply what remedy he is able, not of Councel and Admonition only ( becauſe 
ſo obſtinate is the nature of the Feclelalticks, they will ſooner adhere to their own 

wicked opinions, than be perſwaded by the beſt advice in the world ) but with Arms in 
their hands, to ſtruggle and contend in preſervation of the juſt prerogative of the 
Church. 

Bur ſince we have had occalion to ſpeak (o trequently of Schiſm and Herelie z to pre- 
vent confulion in ſuch as have not been well inſtrutted, ic will not be amiſs in this place 
to yive ſome deſcription by the bye ot rhe diftcrence betwixt them ; and not without rea- 
ſon, for it 15 not wo months l{ince, that a certain Franciſcan Preacher, a Miſſionary 
againſt Herericks, being ask'd what the difference was, could not make him an anſwer. 

Schiſm it originally a Greek word, and [ignites in our Tongue, a cutting ſeparation, 
or divition ; and indeed, though there appears ſome little difference betwixt Herelie and 
that, it is not much ;, both of chem importing ſuch a divilion, as tares and diſtraQts the 
Body and Members of the Church, that was formerly united with ſo much order and 
decorum. 

Notwithſtanding all this, if we conſider well the qualities of them both, we ſhall find 
ſome variety in their manner of Operation. By Herelie is meant, not only a difference 
in matters of Diſcipline, but of Faith alſo ; and of this Kind was the divition introduc'd 
in the Primitive times by the Ebionites, eMarciomtes, and more particularly the eArri- 
ans. Whereas by Schiſm, is meant a difference or dilagreement in the Orders and Exteri- 
or Policy of the Church,and ſuch was the diſ-union the Donatiſts occalion'd in theChurch 
in Africa, by reaſon of Cecilianws his being choſen Biſhop of Carthage,the pretending he 
was illegally advanc'd to that Biſhoprick, and contrary to Eccletnftical Rules, ſo as 
they began at that time to write againft their proceedings in that Caſe, without medling 
at all with any principal of Religion. 

But this difference does not alwayes hold in the ſame manner as I have ſtated it ; and 
the reaſon is, becauſe as Faith and Charity ( the two principal T heological virtues ) 
are obſerv'd to go alwayes and inſeperably togerher, ſo Schiſm and Herelie ( the two 
profeſt diamerrical Enemies of thoſe virtues ) go uſually hand in hand ; inſomuch as he 
that has no Charity, will have bur little Faith, and he that has no Faith, will have leſs 
Charity, and upon this ſcore, St. Auſtin ( with the greateſt parr of the Doors of the 
Church ) doubts not to pronounce Herelie nothing elſe byt an old and inveterated 
Schiſm. 

Schiſmaticks commonly are Domeſtick Enemies, and by conſequence more miſchie- 
vous than Herelie, which is as it were an open and declar'd Enemy. And this Schiſm is 
many times nourith'd in the Church by the very Paſtors that govern it ; ſo that Schiſm is 
often times the root from whence the Tree of Herelie grows to ſuch a height, it becomes 
very difficult ro pull it up, and hurts the hands of thoſe that endeavour it. And certainly, 
he that has not the power or cautionto ſuppreſs Schiſm, muſt with more difficulty at- 
rempt the eradication of Herelte, becauſe if Schiſm in its Infancy as it was, be found diffi- 
cult to be ſuppreſs'd, Herelie ( that is but Schiſm adult ) will be more difficult. 

I have already declar'd, that the greateſt Schiſm that at rhis time reigns in the Church, 
and inſenſibly rares the Bowels of it out, is the obſervation all good Chriſtians make of 
the great Scandals and Impieties of the Clergy ; and if any ſhould be fo far over- ſcen as 
to undertake their defence, I would ask them but theſe queſtions. 

To paſs from the embraces of a wicked and meritricious woman, to the Sacred Duties 
of the Alrar,is not that Schiſm? to ſee the Prieſt of God celebrate Maſs with Daggers at 

their Girdles, and Piſtols under their Velts, is it not Schiſm ? To ſee ( I ſpeak it with 
horror ) that Boy ſerving and attending the Prieſt as his Diſciple in the Holigſt part of 
his Office, with whom he lay the night before, and muſt again the next, is not that 
Schiſm # 
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Schiſm ? To hear hourly of Murders,and other execrable Villanies committed in the very 
Cloiſters, is not thar Schiſm ? To ſell Benefices at a dear rate, to Keep open ſhop to ne- 
gotiate for Simoney, to take the Rings off the Virgin e Haryes hngers, and to put them 
upon a Harlots, is not that Schiſm ? ro fatten up the Popes Nephews with the Wealth 
of the Church, is not that Schiſm ? In ſhort, what is this but a ſeparation of them{clye5 
from the Rules and good Orders of the Church ! Is it not a diſ-unicing of Faith and Ch. 
rity ? ataring of the Church our of the Arms of our Saviour ? and a praRtiling of things 
contrary tothe praRtiſe of the Apoſtles ? 

And indeed, things may be as they will in other parts of Chriſtendome, if we reſtrain 
them no better at Rome, in which place there are thouſands of theſe Schifms that will ry- 
ine the Church infallibly, without ſome ſpeedy remedy be apply'd, their Corruption be- 
ing at that height, it is almoſt impoſſible to look upon a Prielt with patience. 

If the zeal of any good Chriſtian carries him on lo far, as to corre or repreherd ariy 
of them for their Exorbirancies, they will anſwer in their Excuſe, that even among the 
Apoſtles there was a Fudas, a Traytor, and therefore as they would have them believe, 
they ought not to be icandaliz'd at the ill example the Clergy gives to them. 

Theſe kind of excuſes may ſeem good to thoſe that uſe them, but not to thoſe that 
hear them. I would to God amonglt twelve Eccleliaſticks, there was bur one Fudxs to be 
found ;z but I am affraid, amongſt a hundred of them that imitate Fudas in their tes, 
there will be ſcarce one found that lives like the reſt of the Apoſtles, 

Is it not Schiſm to hear a thouſand of quarrels and diſputes berwixt the Biſhops and the 
Civil Magiſtrates, berwixt Princes and Cardinals, Prieſt and Prieſt, Order and Order, 
in the very Heart and Boſom of the Church ! 

The Religion or Order of Dominicans contends very hercely with the Franciſcan 
about Original Sin, and will have the Virgin ary as lyable to it, as any other Creature 
whatever, which they maintain very furiouſly in their Schools, but with more Arro- 
gance than Argument. The Franciſcan on the other fide, with the ſame Ardor pro- 
nouncing her immacculate. I my ſelf have, upon ſeveral occalions, heard poor ignorant 
Dominicans diſcourling with that Inſolence, a poor Secular would have been burnt for 
half of it. But theſe good Fathers are exempt from all puniſhment. becauſe they can 
command the Inquilition as they pleaſe, chaitiſing who they think fit, and paſſing by ſuch 
as deſerve it, being Judges to others, and Princes to themlelves. | 

Can there be greater Schiſm, than to hear them diſputing dayly, and contending 
about the preceedence of one Order betore another, and ſomerimes with ſuch paſſion, 
that they fall together by the Ears, battering one another in their very proceſſions with 
the Croſſes they bear, to the no ſmall Scandal of the Laity, that to prevent, Homicide, 
and Blood-ſhed, are forc'd to interpoſe. Nor has this happen'd once or twice, but z 
thouſand times, not in one City, but a hundred. I remember my ſelf fuch a Combate 
one Corpus Chriits day in the Lands of the Church, berwixt the Aguftins, and another 
Order of Fryers, whoſe name l have forgot z as they were paſling out the Cathedral 
with their lighted Candles in their hands, and the Biſhops Vicar carrying the Hoſt, they 
fell into ſome difference about the preceedency, and at laſt ( in ſpight of all exhortation 
to the contrary ) to blows , ſtriking one another with their Candles, and burning one 
anothers Beards, ſo as the Vicar had no other way, but ro command them home again 
to their Covents, and adjourn the Proceſſion a full hour, 

Nor is there any Schiſm, not only more ſcandalous, but ridiculous in the Church, 
than that betwixtthe Conventual Fathers of the Order of St. Francis, and the Cappu- 
chins, and for what great bulineſs ? ( I ſpeak theſe things to Foreigners, for thole that 
live in /raly, have them hourly before their Eyes ) For 1 know not what Devil with x 
horn. The Cappachins will needs have it that St, Francis wore a Cap with a horn upon 
his head z the Coventuals on the other lide, will have it a Hood or Cappuce like theirs : 
in ſhort, theſe Schiſmaticks are ſo Religious in theſe trifles, they Preach and Inculcare 
them into their Diſciples, that they may be ready upon all occaſion to rifle the Argu- 
ments of the other ; whilſt the People, either out ot ignorance or partiality, run up and 
down the Streets, ſometimes crying vp the Hood, and ſometimes the Horn, as their 
afteRion to either lide leads ther, 
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The Popes by ſeveral Decrees, as their Conſcience or Paſſion direfted them, endea- 
vour'd to reconcile them, but all ro no purpoſe, they rather exaſperated than appeas'd 
them. Urban the eight, in compliance with his Brother Cardinal Saint Onefrixs his 
humour, ſer forth ſeveral Bulls in tayour of the Cappucbins, upon Which the Franciſcans 
took occalion to defend themſelves in Print. And accordingly, a certain Father cali'd 
Catalanus, Writ a large Volume againſt the Cappach:ns, that put all Italy into a Convul. 
lion, ſo as it ſeem'd as if the dayes of the Guelphs and Ghebellizs were return'd again, the 
Cardinals, as well as common People , falling into Parties. The Cappuchins alſo 
( though the book was prohibited to be bought or read under penalty of Excommunica- 
tion )) publiſh'd ſeveral Maniteſto's againlt it, rhough it was Dedicated to a Cardina}. 
Now can there be a greater or vainer Schilm in the Church ? Yet theſe Venerable Schiſ- 
matical Farhers of the Church, will perſwade you that all this 1s no Schiſm, but a Vir- 
rue, a laudible and neceſſary Vindication of their Rights, under which Title they com- 
prehend all their Schiſms and Herelies. 

The Hereticks that are now in Ewrope in ſuch great numbers, or in any other part of 
the World, have not ſeparated themſelves from the Church out of any ' RewadiLor Ex- 
ception, as if the Foundation of that Building was not good, Oh no! They will not ſay 
ſo themſelves 3 on the contrary, they acknowledg'd them Excelletit , but obſerving 
Corruption and Scandal increaling dayly in the Church, they conclude the Edifice can- 
not {tand long, but by a precipirare deſtru&tion muſt of neceſſity fall, and bury irs Foun- 
dation in its own Ruines ; thereby taking occaſion to inſinuate into the People, that God 
Almighty will proſper the Reformers, and make their Labour and Induſtry inſtrumental 
in re-clearing the Foundations, and re-eſtabliſhing the Church, 

He that is ſo curious to trace on: the Original of Herelie,eſpecially thoſe which abound 
in theſe daycs, he ſhall find, that from idle and impertinent Fev'ds and Diſpates amongſt 
the Eccleliaſticks ( which nobody regarded, or if they did, they look'd upon them as 
inconliderable ) came Schiſm, and trom Schiſm, Hereſie, which has multiplyed like 
Corn. The leaſt ſpark of fire, meeting matter proper for combultion, kindles immediate- 
ly, and if not timely extinguiſh'd, will hazard the whole _ The Scandal the Eccle- 
{1aſticks give; is like ſuch a ſpark, it ſeems yer inconliderable, but if not ſeaſonably 
quench'd, for ought I know, it may put the whole Church into a Flame. 

One ot the greateſt miſeries I have obſerv'd in the Church, is, that in ſpight of our 
own reaſon and judgement, we are forc'd and compell'd to applaud the Impieties of the 
Clergy ; and if any perſons Conſcience be ſo tender, and fo true to the Religion he pro- 
feſles, as to refuſe it, he is pronounc'd a Heretick immediately, and accordingly con- 
demn'd to the Flames. 

The Popes think they do a great matter, when they raiſe three handred thouſand 
Crowns upon the people, under prerence of extirpating the Hereticks in Germany, and 
yet ſend the Emperour but thirty thouſand of them ,; and in the mean time, they enter- 
tain ſuch multitudes of Schiſmaricks in Rome, whoſe ſcandalous lives diſturb the peace of 
all Chriſtendome. 

Would the Pope with his Authority, and the Cardinals with their Advice, inſtead of 
Perſecuting the Hereticks, reform not only the general Abuſes in the Church which are 
numerous, - but the innumerable Scandals commured by the Prelats in their Pallaces, and 
the Fryers in their Cloiſters, in the face and dehance as it were of all Chriſtian people, 
the Church would be not only in a better condition, but the Hereticks that cannot now 
be reduc'd with force, nor periwalion, would humble themſelves, come into the Church, 
and throw themſelves into her Arms. 

Some Popes are zealous for the Perſecution of Hereticks, but Hereticks do but ſport 
themſelves ar the Perſecution of rhe Popes , and indeed the Hereticks have more reaſon 
to jeaſt at it, than the Popes have ro Perſecute, tor in the puniſhing of one, they do but 
r2:{e up a thouſand , if they burn one in ſome place that is remote trom Reme, there will 
twenty turn Hereticks for it in Kome z in (hort, it they chaſtiſe one, a thouſand will be 
awaken'd to inform themſelves of the reaſon, and turn Hereticks roo, 

This one thing | may ſay, that perhaps there is not a man in Chriſtendome better ac- 
quainted with the Juglings of the Rgma# As A or the Impieties of the Hereticks, 

than 
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than I am. I have weigh'd and conlider'd them both, and will boldly averr there is not 
any way more ready for the Converſion of Hereticks, than the good example of Catho- 
licks, and eſpecially the Churchmen ; nor better means to reſtrain thoſe that in Rome it 
ſelf do write againſt the iniquities of Rome, than to take away thoſe iniquities once 
for all. ; 

What I ſay, I can ſpeak with confidence, my own experience having evinc'd it. Let 
Rome but Perſecute one Tongue,and ſhe ſhall raiſe up a hundred; let way ho put one good 
Heretick ro death, and ſhe creates a hundred perverſe Hereticks in his place. 

Bur ſome may ask me the difference berwixt a perverſe Heretick, and a good one ? 1 
will declare my ſelf ; by a perverſe Heretick, 1 mean thoſe the Catholicks calls good; 
and by a good one, him that he thinks perverſe. The perverſe one praiſes, and flatters 
the Clergy in Rome, and Rome 1n the Clergy ; the good Hereticks on the contrary, cons 
demn the defe&ts both in the one and the other, not out of malice, but zeal,-not to fo- 
ment wickedneſs, but to remove it. 

When the Eccleſiaſticks do meet with any Treatiſe that checks and rebukes the Exor- 
birancy of their Lives, they think not of any Reformation of themſelves, but cry out pre- 
ſently 'ris the invention of Hereticks ; but the good Catholick, that with ſorrow ob- 
ſerves the Eccleliaſticks Converſations, know too well it is otherwiſe. 

The Hereticks abhor me to death, and why ? Becauſe with Gentleneſs and Charity, I 
rebuke the Extravagances of the Churchmen of Rome z for they making their advantage 
of the diſorders there, would be glad to have.all things run to ruine : and indeed, had 1 
any delign todo Rome a prejudice, | would let rhem go on in their own wayes, without 
giving them any notice ot the Precipice. A Chyrurgeon that hates his Patient, trou- 
bles not himſelf about his recovery ; but he which loves him, will put his Probe to the 
Wound, to remove the Corruption. 

I call God to witneſs, I ſpeak not what I ſay out of paſsion-; my delire is to ſee the 
Church in Charity and Union within it ielf, for this is certain that violence, and com- 
mination, and force, have no other effe& upon the Herecicks, than to exaſperate and in- 
cenſe them. 

All other applications are vain : to remove the cruderies and ill humours in the Sto« 
mach, inward Medecines are to be taken, and thoſe humours that tare and gnaw the ye- 
ry Bowels of the Church, are to be removed, before that which corrupts the habit and 
outward parts only : it the Phylician purges the body rhoroughly within, he is aſſured 
the ourward part cannot remain ill. The Governours of the Church, the Prelats, and 
the Prieſts, are the Vitals and Interior parts of that Body, let them be well purg'd of 
their Enormities, and the Exterior will ſoon recover. It Rome would Cure Rome, the 
Hereticks would be cur'd by their example. 

have often ſaid it, and will affert it again, that Hereticks do dayly repair from their 
ſeveral Countries to the Ciry of Rome, to obſerve the Converſation of the Catholicks, 
and imbrace what they eſteem molt conducible. Burt with what ſucceſs ? They come 
forth Chriſtians, they return Turks ; they enter into Rome with a ſcrupulous and unſet- 
led Conſcience, and they go out with a Diabolical ; they come forth with a delire to be- 
come Holy, and they go back with a reſolution to become Devils; for in a word, the 
molt part of thoſe that come thither, return, Atheiſts home again. And all by reaſon of 
the innumerable Scandals and Tranſgreſhons they obſerve in the Eccleliaſticks , ſo as 
there could be nothing more Charitable and Expedient for the Converſion of Hereticks, 
than for the Pope and Cardinals in their great Prudence, to begin and cffe& a thorough 
Reformation in their Clergy. 

A certain Proteſtant of Bearne, that had been long in taly, and was my particular 
friend, would often tell me, He would ſooxer chooſe to be a Devil in Hell, than a Cathe- 
lick in Rome ; and his reaſon was, Becauſe the Devils believe and tremble, but the Ca- 
tholicks did but laugh at it, commutting greater faults in the Church than they. 

For my better {atisfaRtion, I intreated him one day to give me a clearer proſpe& of 
his Judgement, which willingly he granced, and deliver'd it in this manner; Sir, Homs- 
cide is forbidden in the Old Law by Gods expreſs command, and by Chriſts particular 
Order in the new ; in ſhort , God 4s God , Chriſt as God and Chriſt, all Laws both 
Di- 
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Divine and Humane , both Natural and Celeſtial , bave forbidden Mm ther. Non 
Occides, | 

Tet in Italy, nay in Rome it ſelf, thouſands of Murthers are committed, and which i 
worſe, the Murderer has no more to do, than to betake himſelf to their Churches, 1 have 
ſeen my ſelf, ſoine of thoſe Homicides walking 11 State for their Recreation 1 thoſe very 
Churches, where but a while before, the dead body of him that they had murthir'd, was bu- 
ry'd, and can any thing be found more Diabolical than this ! No, and without doubt I bave 
good reafon for my Reſolution of being a Devil, rather than a Catholick. 

1 did not fail tro ſuggelt all the Arguments the Pope and the Church uſe for the defence 
of their Sanftuaries, but to no purpoſe, for he anſwer'd, and not withour paſſion, That 
the Pope could not make the houſe of God a refuge for Murtherers, expreſly agamſt his 
commands without making the world believe Gods Commandements were falſe. And truly 
a good Conſcience cannot be without ſome regret, as often as he thinks upon Gods ex- 
preſs command, Thou (halt not kzll ; and on the other lIide, obſerves the Violators of that 
Law ſhelter'd and proteRted in his houſe, as if the preſence of Chriſt ſerv'd only- chiefly 
ro ſecure Murtherers. 1 know there are many Divines, that with great zeal will endea- 
vour to defend it ; but I would ro God there were fewer of themin che Church, perhaps 
things wonld be better manag'd in the Service of God with their native ſfioplicity, 
whereas now the minds of poor Chriſtians are contounded with the Opiniort of this Di- 
vine, and the Explication of the otker. Schiſm, and Heretie, and Schiſmatical Con- 
verticles, from whence had they their Original, but trom the brains and niceties' of the 
Theologiſts ? But let them defend their Sanftuaries, and argue again(t the' Precepts of 
God as they pleaſe, the Day of Judgement will come, and they will have their reward, 

Poor Princes, mult it needs be that the Arms of your Juſtice muſt be held, and the 
ſafery of the people impugned, by an Opinion that 1s without doubt Diabolical. 

A certain friend of mine that had ſeen the world, did uſe to call che Divines and Con- 
feſlors, the rwo Domeſtick Enemies of the Church ; and truly 1 cannot reſolve my (lf, 
which of the rwo are the leaſt neceſſary'in the Service of God. Amongſt ſcrupulous 
perſons, I know theſe words will be thought Heretical ; bur. certainly they are full of 
Pious Sentiment and Catholick. - The Divines, that will be diſputing beyond what: the 
ſimplicity of Faith requires, are Devils, not' Divines ; and the Confeſſors that make 
Sport and Comedy with the Confeſſions of their Penitents, are the ſame. The Theolo- 
giſts with their Arguments, rurn Unity into Schiſm, and the Conteſlors on the other 
tide, turn the Confeſſions into Farces. Were the Government of the Church ( inſtead 
of being Monarchical , and dependant only upon the Pope, as it is now ) Ariſtocratical, 
and commirred ro the care and juriſdiftion of ſuch Cardinals, as would ſerve the Church, 
and not his Holineſs, the Divines would not be ſo quarrelfome, nor the Confeſſors as 
prophane as the Divines. But Confeſſion now adayes is nothing but derifion, the Con- 
tefſors drolling only and playing upon their Penitents, and cheating both them and 
themſelves. 

And all this evil proceeds from the careleſsneſs of the Biſhops, in SeleQing fit perfons 
for the taking Confeſſions, I am confident there are in Jraly at this time, above two 
thouſand Confeſlors that can neither read nor underſtand one verſe inthe Scriptures, and 
yet moſt of them Maſters or Batchelors of Divinity ; and God knows then how the poor 
binner is abſolved. Two inſtances 1 can give of rheir Capacities, not Choſen, 'or Sele&t; 
but taken up by chance out of a thouſand more that ] have heard. The brit is of a cer- 
tain Merchant of Parma that went to Confeſſion to a Bare-footed Fryer of the Order of 
St. Francis, and had this Penance injoyn'd him, That he ſhould eat three Ounces of 
Chatfte. To eaſe himſelf a little of the diſguſt he had taken at the indiſcretion of his 
Penance, he comes to me and tells me the whole ſtory ; 1 had the curiolity to ask him 
what his ſins were that he had confeſt, and he proteſted ro me nothing but that he had had 
an intention to have kiſs'd his Maid. 

Now [ leave the Reader to be judpe in this caſe, what proportion there was berwixt 
the Sin and the Penance. His heart ſhould have been punith'd, not his mourh, becauſe 
"Twas that, not this, had offended. Burt 'tis ignorance and indiſcretion that cauſes all 


this, and ſhould the like caſe happen to me, I could very well make the Father an an- 
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ner. The other was of a certain you Student that went to a Jeſuite to Confeſkion ; 

,mongſt other of his Confeſſions, he told him that he had lay'n a whole night with his 
Fatherſhips Neice, and began to faint almoſt under the ſhame and apprehenſion of his 
Sin, ſo that he had no mind to proceed, but the good Father to incourage him, told him, 
That it was no ſuch great matter to lye a night with the Nice, for he had iy'n ten years to- 
getber with the Mother. And with this good exhorration, he ſent the young man back 
£0 his houſe, And this ſecond Example 1 heard my ſelf in a Sermon in a cettain Town in 
the Territories of the Venetian, Preach'd by an Auguitine Fryer, who by his face, look'd 
as like rodofſuch a bulineſs as the Jeſuite. 

And thouſands of theſe inſtances may be heard dayly in their Pulpits ; the Church of 
Rome, by reaſon of the licentiouſneſs of its Miniſters, being the laughing-ſtock of the 
Catholicks, and the obloquy of the Proteſtanr. And truly 'ris ſ2d, that thoſe Confeſli- 
ons that were at firſt requir'd, as conducing to the Salvation of Souls, ſhould be turn'd 
now ( by the iniquity of the Confeſlors ) into the ſcandal of the Church. The Biſhops 
ſhut their eyes at every thing, becauſe the Cardinals connive at them. The Cardinals 
commit all things to the Pope, contenting themſelves with the magnificence of their Sta- 
tion. The Pope ( becaule they let him alone in a Pinnacle of Grandeur above all exha- 
lation of ſcandal ) leaves them to themſelves, and retains his opinion of their Piety 
not regarding what Herelies the Ignorance, Malice, or Laſciviouſneſs of his Confeſlors, 
may create, 

To this the Eccleliaſtick anſwers, that we ought not to look ſo ſeverely to the faults - 
of the ſcandalous, becauſe they are bur frailtics, and ſo will be judged by the Divine 
Juſtice jr ſelf. And for inſtance they alledge the example of Judas, who was a Traytor 
even in the company of the Holy Apoſtles, ſo as our eye they ſay, ought not ro be upon 
him, but upon the reſt. To which I anſwer, that if there were indeed but one ill 
Churchman in twelve, all Hereticks both Jew and Gentile, would be converted to the 
Faith ; but as the caſe ſtands, there is ſcarce one good to be found in ten thouſand bad, 
and therefore how can they be converted, that have ſo many ſcandals in their proſpeR. 

But ſome will ſay perhaps, how can theſe things be redreſs'd? I anſwer, with the 

areſt facility in the world, if the Cardinals pleas'd. I ſpeak not of the Pope, becauſe 
Cler the Divines ſay what they will for His abſoluteneſs ) to ſpeak the truth, the Church 
of God is not a Monarchy, but a Republique, the Eardinals and Biſhops being Supreme 
and Soyeraign Senators, and the Pope, as Chriſts Vicar, Preſident of the Senate , for 
though Chrilt created St. Peter his Vicar, he took not away the Authority from the 
reſt of the Apoſtles, they alwayes with Supreme Authority in their Colledge, decreeing 
what ever they thought neceſſary for the benefit of the Church, St. Peter being allow'd 
no more than his lingle voice. So that the Care and Government of the Church, be- 
longing by legal ſucceſſion to the Cardinals, the right of appointing remedies againſt ſuch 
ſcandals as do afflit us, belongs likewiſe ro them. And indeed, whilſt the Church was 
under a kind of Ariſtocralie, Miracles, and Holineſs, and Goodneſs, were obſery'd to 
flouriſh. But ſince the Prieſts began to flatter the Popes, conceiving preferment and ad- 
vantages ealiljer obtain'd by the adulation of one perſon, than a Senate, they put all into 
the hands of the Pope, and made him a Monarch ; ſo that Miracles were loſt immediate- 
ly, Sandtity was baniſh'd, and a thouſand wickednefles introduc'd, becauſe that which 
was Monarchy in the hands of the Pope, became Tyranny in thoſe of the Nephews. 
Inſomuch that to reduce the Church to its Primitive Holineſs, it will be neceſſary to re- 
ſtore & to its antient Ariſtocralie. 

Since my beingat Rome, I heard of hundreds of Decrees put out by the Congregation 
of Regolars, bur 1 never heard of any of them put in Execution as they ought to have 
been, the Popes for the molt part having daſh'd them mor proprio ; belides, the appli- 
cation being ſuperficial and only to the r9p branches of the Tree, it was impoſlible ir 
ſhould reach the Corruption that was in the Root. The wickedneſs of the Ehurchmen, is 
like a Wart upon a mans hand, the more you cut it, unleſs you cut it to the bottom, 
the greater it grows. To put out fire, it is neceſſary to remove that matter that 
ſuſtains it ; and if the Cardinals would apply any remedy to the ſcandals that throng 
dayly oux of the Cloyſters, to the detriment of the Church, they ought not to conſider 
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the nature of the Fryers, after they are made Fryers, ſv much as the qualities of thoſe 
who make themſelves Fryers. 

The Method of the aliars in this age ( I ſpeak not of other Countreys ) is good in- 
deed for the advancement of their Arms, but not at all for the benefit of the Church 
For example, an Italian that has three Sons, picks out the wiſeſt and moſt gentile and 
Marryes him to keep up his Family ; him that is moſt ſprightly and vigorous, he ſends 
to theWars , and if any be more tooliſh, or extravagant rhan other, he is ſent to the 
Covent. In ſhort, thoſe Fathers whoſe Sons are given to Theft, to Drunkenneſs, Luſt 
Difſoluteneſs, or Prodigality ; if they be Lyers, Swearers, Cheats, Blaſphemers, cc. 
do preſently devote them to the Cloylter, where putting on the Habit of a Fryer, they 
put them out of their ſight indeed, bat put them imto a Religious houſe, where they be- 
come Devils, becauſe wickedneſs, or rather a heap of wickedneſs, cannot be raken awdy 
by fifteen yards of Cloth. 

Were theſe diſorders but regulated, a great part of the ſcandal that lyes at preſent 
upon the Church, would be taken away. 'tis a ſhame the worſt ſhould be given to God, 
and the beſt to the Devil : 'rwere berter ro ſuppreſs Cloyſters and Fryers, than to ſuffer 
ſuch Fryers to be made. In the Church of Rome,the quality of the perſons that are to 
enter into Religious Habits, is not ſo much conlider'd, as their quantity ; fo their num- 
ber be great, no matter for the reft, Cheats, Back-biters, the Hunch-back'd, the Lame, 
and the Blind,are all admitred into the Cloyſters,as it the number, not the qualities,made 
the Religion. O mo#t diabolical policy, and fit tobe exploded ! 

Did it belong to me to ſupplicare the Pope, and the Colledge of Cardinals, I would do 
it upon my knees, becauſe 1 obſerve goodneſs and piery declining in the Church, ang 
all by reaſon of the multirudes of Prieſts, whoſe qualitres ought to be more regarded, 
than their numbers. One truly Religious man, is worth a thouſand wicked, and edifies 
the Church more with the explinarineſs of his lite, than all the relt with their Religious 
formalities. ah 59 

When firſt I ſaw the picture of St. Francis, with a Church upon his Shoulders, and 
this Inſcription about it, ade Franciſce repara domum meum que labitur. I was amaz'd, 
eſpecially when having the reaſon of it from a Father of that Order, he told me that St, 
Francis had ſeen our Saviour oge night in a Dream, who admoniſh'd him, in the ſame 
words to go and repair his Church. And in this, the cunning of the Fryers wherewith 
they lull and cajole the Popes and the Cardinals, is ſeen. This | may boldly affirm, that 
that Inſcription is a diſhonor to them all; ro what end ſerve the Pope, the Cardinals, 
and the Biſhops ? If this be true, the Pope cannot deny but his Goyernment is naught, 
becauſe he has ſuffer'd the Church to fall into thoſe Errors. Upon the day that is dedica- 
ted to St. Francis Saverins, in the preſence of four or five Cardinals, and in Rome it ſelf. 
I heard a Jeſuite Preach in praiſe of that Saint, among the reſt of his Elegies, this was 
one, That he had Baptiz'd a million, and a hundred, and eight thouſand Souls in the 
Indies. 1 wonder'd not ſo much at the Prieſt that Preach'd this, as at the Cardinals that 
ſtood gaping to hear him. To believe that Saverizs did not Baptize more into the Faith 
of Chriſt, than the whole Colledge of Apoſtles may,I hope is no Herelie, and indeed if 1 
ſpeak my judgement, I am of opinion he ſcarce Baptiz'd any, and my reaſon is, becauſ: 
at this time there is not a hundred thouſand Chriſtians in the whole Indies. So that had 
it been true, that St. Francis Saverins had Baptiz'd ſo many, the number would hayc 
been increas'd, eſpecially the way having been open {ince that time to the Spaniard, Por- 
tugal, Engliſh, Hollander , and all other Chriſtians whatſoever. But for my part, 1 
dare affirm 'tis but a politick Stratagem of the Fryers, to beſor, and inveigle, the Pope 
and Cardinals into an opinion of their Piery, and to ſhur their cars againſt rhe report of 
their Wickedneſs. 

The Church is to be ſupported by the Zeal and good Government of the Popes and 
their Cardinals, who are abſolute Governours of the Flock of Chriſt, and no others - 
the Saints are to honour and reſpe& them as Servants of God : but the conſequence wil! 
not hold, that out of reſpett to St. Francis, the Church ſhould be fill'd up with thou- 
ſands of Franciſcans, in which they do more miſchief than good. And if it were true, 
that St. Francis Baptiz'd ſo many thouſand Souls as they pretend, it would be unfit to 
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pive the Jeſuits that great liberty ro inrich themſelves, as if St. Francis his Voyage ro 
the Indies, had been to have brought the [ndies back ro the Colledge of Jeſuits. But 
why theſe multitudes of Religions ? Why theſe numbers of Prieſts ? Halt a dozen good 
Thriſtians, would do more towards the Converſion of Inftidels, than thouſands of tuch, 
as devour up the bread from the people, and impoveriſh Princes, for the inrichment ot 
themſelves. 

Pope Innocent the tenth, ſuſpended the Superiours of all orders from inveſting of Fry- 
ers, but the intention of that Pope not being ſeconded by his Succeſſors, it was not exe- 
cuted Jong before the Gate he had open'd was ſhut up again, and it may be it was out of 
fear of their railing, for being naturally vindicative, they have more iting than honey in 
their tongues. If the Cardinals Projectors of the ſeveral orders about Rome, would take 
the phens, ws to Vilit the Covents under their Charge, in five and twenty Fryers, they 
would ſcarce find fifteen that could read, nur three amongſt them that were fit to converie 
with an honeſt man. To what purpoſe then is this loſs of bread upon an unprofitab'e 
Generation ? To what purpole does the Church deſpoil her ſelf of her own Garments 
to cover the ſhoulders of a race of people that do nothing for her intereſt ? It is the Pope 
is the greateſt gainer by theſe multitudes of Clergy ; the Princes in the mean time loſe ſo 
many of their Subje&s, and ſo much of their Revenue, giving out of their own Stock to 
the Church, whilſt the Pope ſucks up at long run whatſoever they give. 

I ſhall conclude this Book with a Jew that was baptiz'd in Rome z to whom I ask'd this 
Queſtion, If there were many more of h1s Nation converted to the Faith , to which he re- 
ply'd, The Fews might be eaſily made Chriitians, if the lives of the Churchmen were not ſo 
ſcandalous, 1 anſwer'd, If you that are now a Chriſtian, do retain ſtill ſuch good thoughts 
of the Religious ; "tis a ſign your Baptiſn has no profound root in your heart. The Jew 
{mil'd, and leaving that diſcourſe, it was all the aniwer he gave me. In the mean time, 
let him that pleaſes imagine the reſt. I fhall proceed ro diſcourſe more nearly of the 
Cardinals, who are the Legal Supporters of the Church of Chriſt. 
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which is treated of the ſweetneſs of that Fortune, that recejves its original from 
the Riches of the Church. Of the contemptibleneſs of Eccleſiaſtical dignity 
in the Primitive times, the reaſon why the wealth of the Church is the ſweeter 
now, for being bitter at firſt. That the (ourt of Rome is the moſt capable 
of inriching their Families, and by what meags. Of the diverſity of degrees 
in Rome. Of the Cardinalitial dignity, and its Grandeur. | Of the immo- 
derate defire of Prelats to become Cardinals. How much the Popes have ex- 
ceeded in aggrandizing of Cardinals. Of the illuſtrious name of a Cardinal. 
Of the original of the (ardinalitial dignity, and the Etimology of the word. 
Of the Aſſiſtants Saint Peter had in the Execution of his Charge. Of the firſt 
Titles given and conſeru d to the Cardinals. Of the diftribution of Orders 
and Degrees in the time of the Papacy of Higinus. Of the diſtinfion at firſt 
betwixt Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons. Of ſome reaſons that prove there 
were Cardinals in the Infancy of the Church, and that in good weneration 
and efteem. Of the Opinion of thoſe that would have Cardinals to be no 
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more than ſimple (urats in the beginning of the Church, That Religion is 
made by men and not by places. Of the Diviſion of Offices in the Republiques 
of Greece. Of the manner in which the eMimiters of the Church were 
formerly order d. Of the name f Cardinal given firſt to the place where 
they ſeri d, and afterwards to the perſon that ſer'd. Of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Miniſtry exercis d in Caves in the beginning of Chriſtianity for fear of the 
Tyrants. Of thegreat eſteem they had formerly of the Title of Brother, and 
the correſpondence that paſt betwixt the Minizters of the Church. Of the 
ſtrange Trageaies that fell often-times out, in the Councels, and in the Ele(ti- 
on of Bilhops, and the cauſe. Of the number of perſons kill 4 in Rome, upox 
a difference at the Elettion of Damaſcus aud Urſinus. Of the Perſecutions of 
the Emperours overcome by the Church with the force of patience. Of the 
preceedency of the Biſhops and Cardinals, and how the Cardinalſhip was a ſtep 
to the degree of a Biſhop. Of the effects that the blending and confuſion of 
Temporal things with Spiritual brought into the Church. Cf the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Government, and its policies. Of the reſemblance of the Church with 
the Galley of Salamin. How the Supreme Government of the Church was 
taken from the Biſhops, and transferr d to the Cardinals. How ambition firſt 
flonriſh' d in the Church. Of the Eleftion of Cardinals, and the quality of 
their Eleftors. Of the great ardour with which the Italian Prelats negotiated 
the Cardinalitial Dignity. Of the Honours and Dignities invented by the 
world, and by fortune. Of the Titles the Cardinals enjoy at preſent. Of 
the number that forms the Colledge of Cardinals. Of the great Prerogative 
_—_—_ the Majeſty of Cardinals. Of the time the Popes create their 
Cardinals. Of the manner of their creation formerly, and of the way they 
are created at preſent. Of a certain example of a Catholick and a Proteant, 
about the manner of creating of Cardinals, Of Maldochino's promotion to 
the Cardinalſhip. Of the ſeven Offices in the perſons of the Cardinals. Of the 
Penſion and F uriſdittion of the Popes Vicar. Of the charge and "antiquity of 
the Vice-chancellorſhip. Of the number of Congregations the Cardinals 
hold. Of the three Arch-Prieſtſbips in the perſons of the Cardinals. Of the 
order obſery/ 4 at the death of a Cardinal, and of the ceremonies at their Fu- 
nerals. Of the diminution of the (ardinalitian authority by the Popes. Of 
the manner in which they receive their Caps. Of the ceremony of ſtopping 
the months of the Cardinals. Of the Cardinalitial Habits. Of their Caval- 
cades. Of the uſual Funttion when the Pope ſends a Cap to a Cardinal out 
of Rome. Of the viſits the Cardinals receive and return. Of the manner 
how the Prelats of the (hurch are receiv d by the (ardinal Padron. Of the 
ſcandal taken by the ProteFants, by the irregular lives of ſome of the Cardi- 
nals. Of the manner of their Flopping their Coaches. Of the civility 4- 
mong ſt the Eccleſiaſticks. Of the (ardinals courteſie to Strangers, when 
they are Legats of Provinces. Of the Preſents the new Cardinals give to the 
Officers of the Popes Court, and the Cardinal Nephews Court, and to others. 
Of the manner cbſery/ d by the Cardinal Legats, when they receive the rela- 
tions of any Serene Prince. The manner how the Cardinals receive the great 
Ladies as they paſs by their houſes. Of the Popes Titles, reſemblance with the 
Titles of Chrizt. Of the great contempt the Popes in the Primitive times 
had of Henors and Titles. Of the introduttion of Titles among# the Eccle- 
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aft ics, according as Riches were introduc d. Of the Titles the Popes us d 
anticntly. Of the Title of Servant of the Servants of God, introduc'd by 
Grezory. That Schi/ms and Hereſie were begot in the Church by the intro- 
duttion of ſo many ſeveral Titles. Of the variation of many Titles in ths 
perſons of the Cardinals. Of the Title of Eminence invented by Urban 
the cight, and upon what occaſion. Of his firſt deſign to have conferr d that 
Title upon his Nephews only. Of the troubles brought into the Church, by 
the aſſi»nation of the Title of Eminence to the Cardinals. Of the Title of 
Highneſ: s afnri d by the Princes, after the Cardinals had taken upon them 
the Title of Eminence. How common the Title of Excellence became after 
that time. Of a Princes Secretary that refus d a Letter from a Cardinal to 
his Prince, becau'e it was not directed with the Title of Highneſs. Of the 
Divines the Cardinals keep alwayes about them. Of the office of a T heologiſt, 
how honourable it is, when exercis'd by a perſon of Learning and Worth. 
Of acertain Divine, and his impious Services to his Cardinal. Of the ho- 
nour good Servants bring t0 the perſons of the Cardinals, and of the diſho- 
our, if they be wicked ; and of other particularities. | 


22.42 Here are ſome Apes paſt already, ſince all Europe ( not to reſtrain my 
1/71 7 4 ſelf to Italy which has found the greateſt ſweetneſs of it ) had had ex- 
ZL 22> periznce how pleaſant that Fortune is, that receivzs its Original from 

Fl the Church. For from thence it is, that that which before was de- 

Pe AY {pis'd by the moſt abject Citizens, is now eagerly aſpir'd to by the 
 H 4 As moſt conſiderable Families in Europe. of. 
DE T7 = 7 Some ten Ages paſt, there was not a Mendicant, or Artificer much 
| more, that could be perſwaded to leave his Cabane, or his Shop, ty 
take upon him the Authority of a Prince, in the Territory of the Church, The Paſtors in 
thoſe dayes, chooſing rather to ſweat and toyl like a Husbandman at Plough, than like a 
Prince to command the Monarchy of Chrilt. 

Ar prelent ( or for theſe rwo laſt Ages rather ) the nature of things has been alter'd 
ſo much, there ſeems no Room left in the Miniſtry of the Church, but for the Richeſt, 
and moſt Illuſtrious Families that are, Princes themſelves aſpiring ro thoſe preferments,' 
on willingly their Sword, for a Gown, and their Mantle Royal, for a Fryers 

owle. 

Amongſt the Proteſtants alſo, I obſerve no ſmall alteration ; in former Ages, one of 
the moſt able and eminent Miniſters of the Goſpel, could not without great difficulty ger 
a Wife, even amongſt the meaneſt people of the City. Now adayes the Tables are 
rurn'd, and the greateſt Ladies are ambitious to marry themſelves to the molt abieR and 
ignorant of thac Miniſtry. 

To the Catholick and Proteſtant both, this matter appears wonderfull, yet if it be 
conlider'd narrowly, the myſtery is not impenetrable : the truth is, the Pay of the 
Church that before was bitter, is now ſweet and ealie A Preacher of the Goſpel has 
now no more to do, than to furnith himſelf with a dozen Sermons afore-hand, and (ac- 
cording to the revvjution of the year ) to beat them over and over _ into the Ears of 
the People ? whereas formerly it was their cuſtom to ſtudy early and late, from morning 
to night, and be alwayes ready, not to expole only, bur ſpend their blood in the Ser- 
vice of the Church. Formerly, the Clergy thought of nothing but executing the duty of 
their FunRions, taking no care nor pleaſure in the world, and therefore the world de- 
ſpis'd them. Ar preſent they are ſo tarr inveighed and inamour'd with the world, they 
ſhow bur little affeion to the Church, and the world reſpe&ts them for it. Antiently 
they ſerv'd the Church for no other end, but ro gain Souls to Heaven ; but now they 
ſerved it only to gain applauſe and riches to them!eives;then chey were poor and deſpiſed, 
now they are rich and adored, K In 
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In thoſe dayes the Popes were con{train'd with tears in their eyes to beſeech ſuch and 
ſuch that they would vouehſafe ro rake the Eccleſiaſtical Habit upon t!+m, becauſe then 
their humility'and meekneſs made them contemptible ro the world. Now the Scene is 
chang'd, and people beg and intreat with their Memorials and Peticio113 ( not to fay 
Bribes ) that his Holineſs would graciouſly confer the Caſſock of a Prelat upon them 
their humility being turn'd into pride, and their meekneſs into magnificcnce. 

Oh how many Families of them would beg their bread of thoſe very pe+-ple they de- 
ſpiſe, had not this great wealth been brought into the Church, and with ſuitable &d:gniry 
been conferr'd upon the Clergy !? 

There is not in the whole Univerſe, a Court more capable nor more likely to enable 
and enrich a mean family, than Rome, and all by its introducing ſo great a number of 
Prelats into the Church : for every man being by natural inſtii.&t delic-.us of the advance- 
ment of his own family, betakes himſelf to Kome, with confidence he ſha!l raiſe humielf 
ore day ro ſome conliderable dignity. 

There are ſeveral qualities and degrees in Rome z all of them rogether make vp that 
Lather as it were, by which the Cardinalſhip is to be aſcended to z there berng none at 
preſent able to make one hope for a greater dignity. 

To aſpire to ſo great an honour, 15 an argument of great ambition in the heart of char 
man z nor can any man of the Gown deſire greater advancement in this Age, thaa to be 
made a Cardinal, becauſe with the digniry he receives an immediate preheminence over 
all thoſe that were his Companions before ; is made a Brother of Gods Vicegerent upun 
the Earth, and ally's himſelf with what Kings or Princes he pleaſes, every vne being am- 
birious ro call a Cardinal his Couzen. 

Ceſar for a long time had a dclire to wear a perpetual Lawrel), bat his defire is no- 


' thing ro that ardor and fury wherewith the Prelats of /taly, and all Exrope dv aſpire to ſo 


eminent a _—_ 

How deep a place this deſire has got in the hearts of the Prelats, may be argued from 
hence, that they oftentimes Cye with joy that they have arriv'd at {uch hunor, that 
others dye for ſorrow that they cannor attain it ; and others think their labour well be- 
itow'd, if by forty years fawning upon this Prelat and that, they can but reach it laſt. 

For prevention #4 contempt which uſually accompanies commun chings, they have 
with good reaſon annex'd both to their Secular and Eccleliaſtical Dignities, certain Ti- 
tles of honour, not only that they might be known to the people, bur to communicate 
and infuſe into their hearts ſuch an awe and reſpe& as is due to their Majclty and Power. 

But the Popes have of late years, very much exceeded in aggrandizing the Cardinals, 
but the ſmoak is more than the meat, for the Popes incroaching hourly upon the real 
authority that belongs to the Cardinals, they have heap'd great Titles of Majeſty upon 
them, that they might not at one time be cheated of both. 

Some there are, that believe the dignity of Cardinals had their beginning from the ve- 
ry foundation of the Church, agreeable ro what Eugenius quartms intimates in a Letter to 
Henry Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; belides whom a great number of Canonical Ayu- 
thors have believ'd they were initituted by him, that irrigated the foundation of- the 
Church with his own blood, that the Sacred Purple might-ttouriſh therein, as I have read 
and heard preach'd in vt. Peters in Rome. 

But 'tis manifeſt all that is but fAlattery, for we know the Illuſtrious Title of Cardinal 
with which the Popes have inveſted the chief of-the Church, was not in uſe till the time 
of Pope Silveſter, who call'd them Cardinals as hinges upon which the Church Militant 


was to turn, 


The delign of Silveſter was good, intending thereby to put the Cardinals in mind, that 
if they would render themſelves worthy of the eſteem they expefted, they ought a5 Se- 
nators both Spiritual and Temporal of that Commonwealth, have the f:ar ot God, and 
a zeal for the Flock of Chriſt in their minds, and by the piery and exemplarin-'s of : cir 
Converſation, provoke, and excite other Chriſtians to the r:tormation of the!! s, 

St. Peter, "tis true, had Linw, Cletus, Clement, Anacletus, Mark, the Evangeliſt, 
and others, as his Aſſiſtants, and moſt Religiouſly execat ung tne Offices they were under, 
bearing a great ſhare in the Government and Superintendency over os 9 
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Church, but the name of Cardinals was not given them, nor as then known. 

There are furthermore divers antient Records that tell us, that Pope Cletws did inſti- 
rate hve and twenty Titular Prieſts, and Anaclerus ſeven Deacons, in commemoration 
of thoſe inſtituted by the Apoſtles in the Infancy of the Church, which were without 
doubt the brit Titles that were conferr'd, and lince conſerv'd by the Cardinals. 

Pope Evariſtus who ſucceeded Anacletrs, confirm'd that holy in{titution, and to ren- 
der it the more compleat, he limited, and diſtinguiſh'd, the ſeveral places ard Pariſhes 
that were al[hgned to the Government of thoſe hir!t Miniſters of State in che Church. 

In the year 156, Saint Figinws being Pope, and delirous to give a preater and more 
augult form to his Clergy, he divided them into orders and degrees, placing one urder 
the other in a juſt rule of Inferiority and Superiority. The chict were call'd Cardinals, 
as principals at the firſt foundation of orders in the Church ; the reſt had cnly Prieſt and 
Deacon be their Titles, 

Some there wcre that have beliey'd, and ſome there be that do think ſo Nill, that in 
the Primitive times, Biſhops had the Title of Cardinals, but they do not afſure us whe- 
ther that name was given them in the Papacy of Higinws, or of ſume other Pope. How- 
ever that ſhows the ſuper-intendency they had over the reſt of the Prieſts ar:d Deacons of 
the Church, as they had over the reſt chat had the care of particular Par,ſhcs. 

They add alſo, rhat they were diſtinguiſh'd in chat manner, by reaſon of their Titles; 
that the Cardinal Biſhops had belonging to their Titles, the principal Churches buth 
without and within Rome, to the number of eighteen, but they were afterwards reduc'd 
to (ix , that the Cardinals had afſign'd to them: the other Parochial Churches and Cime- 
teries in Rome, where the Prieſts that were under them, did execute their {everal charges 
with great Dccorum ; their particular offices conliſting in the care of Souls, in the ad- 
miſtration of the Sacraments of the Church, and in a charicable regard of the Burial of 
the Dead, and of Marryrs. The Cardinal Deacons had the Hoſpitals, and other Religi- 
ous houſes, aſſigned ro them, whilſt the (imple Deacons under them, had the overlight 
of Orphans, Widows, and the Poor. The Chapels that were ordinarily united to theſe 
Religious houſes, being called Deaconries, and in the beginning, exceeded not the num- 
ber of ſeven, according to the number of the Cardinal Deacons, and the number of Pa- 
riſhes remaining in Rome after the diſmal Contlagration caus'd by N\gro the Tyrant. 

Burt it muſt needs be confels'd, that with the revolution of time, this firſt order and 
manner of Government founded principally upon a&tions and exerciſes of Piety, have 
been very much chang'd, ſo as by degrees, both Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons ( who 
compos'd the Sacred Colledge of the Church of Chriſt ) began to be ambitious of the 
Title of Cardirals ; and for this reaſon, Saint Silveſter in the Councel held in Rome 324. 
call'd them ſo in common, diſcriminating them by that Title from the reſt of the Faith- 
full, who began now to look upon the Cardinals, as Cardinals indeed. 

And it is . demonltrable by all theſe reaſons, that there were Cardinals in the 
very infancy of the Church, and that in good eſteem, and veneration, becauſe they were 
alwayes poſſcit of the moſt eminent and conſpicuous dignities. 

Their opinion does not pleaſe me at all, rhat hold the Cardinals were nothing elſe but 
ſimple Curats diſtinguiſh'd by Titles or Pariſhes of Rome, grounding that fancy upon an 
Epiltle of Pope Gregory's, in which he ſpeaks of them, as thoſe that had the cure and in- 
ſpe&ion over the Pariſhesz as likewiſe upon an Expreſſion of Platina, where he ſayes, 
that Leo the fourth degraded and depos'd a Cardinal trom the Title of St. Marcells, for 
having been five years abſent from his Pariſh, 

Bur this the Order and Chronology of the Church Hiſtory will clearly refute, becaue 
in Saint Sebveiters rime they ſpeak of the Grandeur of the Cardinals, and then how can 
Platina's opinion be true ? How is it poſſible the Cardinals ſhould be but (imple Curats 
in the time of Pope Gregory, who was above three hundred years after Saint Silver, 
and yet in Silveſters time be in great dignity and eſteem. 

It will nut theretore be improper to 1nlarge a little, and by an ampler deſcription, to ſa- 
tisfie in ſome meaſure the curiolity of the Reader , for which reaſon, I will give an ac- 
count of what ever I have colleed out of the moit eminent Authors, 

Religion truly was not made for places, but for men, however the Miniſters of the 
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Church have been alwayes diſtinguiſh'd by the offices in which they exercis'd their Minj- 
ſtry ; upon which conlideration, as they were more eminent or illuſtrious, they were 
ordain'd Biſhops, or Prieſts, or at Jeaſt Deacons, who were no more than Aſhiitants and 
Coadjutors to the Biſhops and Prieits. And the fourteenth Canon of the Councel of 7\io 
Ceſaria, declares ſeven Deacons enough for the greateſt City in Chriſtendom, 

The -hurch never wanted orders and degrees of dignities,but had alwayes a diſtin&tion 
and feparation of preferments in which every one co-operated according to his Know- 
ledge or Zeal. | 

In the Common- wealth of Greece, all ofhces were diſtin, Epaminondas commanded 
the Armies Pitagoras, taught, Socrates argued, Lycurgus made Laws, and T raſwbolus exe- 
cuted without them ; ſo in this viltible Monarchy of the Church, ſome command, others 
obey, ſome pray, others teach, ſome ling, others watch. The Bithop Ordains, the Prieſt 
Baptizes 3 _The Biſhyp Contirms, the Prielt Conſfecrates ; the Deacon diſtributes the 
Eucharilt, inſpe&s the Ceremonies, looks to the neceſſities of the Poor, and ſees that 
all people approach the Communion with requilite devotion. 

In the Primitive times, the Miniſters were ordain'd according to the quality of their 
Cures. Thoſe in which the firſt FunQtions of Chriſtianity were exercis'd, v3z., where 
molt Gentiles were converted, where the Word of God was Preach'd, or where the Sa- 
crament was adminiſtred, were call'd by way of Excellence the Cardinal Churches. A 
word taken from a Latin word Which ſignifies a Hinge upon which a door turns, import- 
ing that upon the vigilance and condu of the Cardinals the whole ſervice of God and the 
Church moves as upon a Hinge. | 

So that the Title of Cardinal was firſt given to the Places, that is, to the Cardinal 
Churches, but apply'd atterwards ro the perſons that Govern'd them , ar firſt they were 
call'd The Holy Cardinal Churches, but now Cardinals of the Holy Church. 

And trom hence was the original of Biſhops, Prietts, Deacons, and Cardinals , there 
being ſeveral Titles and Cardmai Churches in Kome. The Prietts that were ReQors 
over them, were call'd Cardinal Prieſts, and ſome time there were two or three at a 
time with the ſame Title, as there are ſometimes rwo or three together of principal dig- 
"os in ſome Collegial Churches. p 

n the like manner there were other Titles in ſeveral Quarters of the City of Rome, 
which were call'd Deaconries, where the Cardinals had their Relidence, and thoſe that 
had the charge in the principal Churches in this quality, were call'd Cardinal Deacons, 
becauſe of their relidence in the Deaconry. 

So alſo the lix Biſhops, choſen our of all the Biſhops of Chriſtendome for the EleRion 
of the Pope, were choſen in the ſame order, but with this condition, that the Ele&ion of 
the Pope ſhould not be their only Province, but that they ſhould be aſſiſtant ro them in 
their private and general Councels, and be call'd Cardinal Biſhops, 

In the Infancy of the Church, thele Titles were not us'd notwithſtanding ; in the 
Apoltles dayes, and for ſome Ages after, there was no mention of Cardinal Churches, 
nor Cardinal Miniſters, The Prieſts and Deacons were then torc'd to exerciſe their Mi- 
niſtry in Caves, and the privateſt places they could find, ro evade the perſecution of 
thoſe times ; ſo that there could be no ſuch Titles allow'd, all of them living in unity, 
the chief being ambitious ro ſhow himſelf as the leaſt, and every one congratulating the 
lowelt as the brit. | 

And whilſt the Church was under this form of adminiſtration, the Miniſters having no 
other Titles among(t them, but Brothers, were aſfiſtant to one another in the diſtributi- 
on of the Sacrament, and all other offices of the Church, the light of the Goſpel, and 
the holineſs of humility thin'd over all ; and for what reaſon ? Becauſe there was not in 
thoſe dayes the diſtin&ton of pe. runs that there is now, to the great ſcandal and prejudice 
of the Church. 

Cornelis, who liv'd in the year 200, writing to the Clergy in Rome, he makes no 
mention bur of Prieſts and Deacons ; and though indeed there was ſome ſort of difference 
and diſtin&tion in their offices, yet there was no diſputes or emulations amongſt them, all 
of them living with great unanimiry, and all of them being Cardinals, all of them Dea- 
edns, and all of them Prieſts. 

In 
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In the Hleftion of Biſhops, and in their Councels, the Prieſts and Deacons only aflem- 
bled with the people, ſo that many times great quarrels happen'd berwixt them and the 
people ; and in the year 356. there were 1x hundred {lain mn the Ciry of Kome at the 
EleRion of Damaſers, and Urſin ; upon which it was forbidden by the general Coun- 
cel at Laodicia, that the people ſhould have ariy voices for the future in the Eletion of 
Miniſters and Prelats of che Church. 

After the Church, by the virtue of a long patience, had overcome the perſecutions of 
the Emperours, trod Paganiſm and Idolatry under her feer, and fer up the Standards of 
Chriſtianity upon the ſeven hills ar Reme, the number of Miniſters began to increa{c, out 
of which, in proceſs of time, they choſe the belt and moſt learned tor the Senate and! 
Councel of the Church, and ſo the diſtin&tion of places began ; they that had the greace(! 
imployments were call'd Cardinals, and they that had the lefl-r, Prieſts and Deacons. 

Inſomuch, that whereas hererofore the Prieſts and Deacons prom:icuoully, and with- 
out any diſtinion, were admitred into their Eccleltaſtical Afembiics, they were atter 
this reſolution excluded, and the greater and principal! of the Clergy only recciv'd, to 
their no ſmall diſ-ſatisfaion, which they were torc'd to put up, leit they ſhould other- 
wiſe diſturb that repoſe chey were in purſuit of amongſt the ſorrows and calamities of 
the Church, , 

In thoſe times the Biſhops had the preceedence before the Prieſts, and Cardinal Dea- 
cons, the Cardinalſhip being only a icale and ſtep towards Fpiicopacy, conformable tv 
what is mentioned in the life of St. Gregory, where it is ſaid (everal Cardinal Prieſts were 
preferr'd to be Biſhops. And becaule there was great difference ber wixt their orders, 
there was great difference in their corrections alſo. For the convietion of a Biſhop, there 
was ſeventy two witneſſes requir'd,and it of that whole number,cthere wan:<d but one,the 
whole acculation was void : whereas for the conviction of a Cardinal Prieſt, forty Was 
enough, and for a Deacon twenty ſeven. But the Eccleliaſtical orders and degrees have 
chang'd dayly with the times, and their dignities have been more conlidercd tor their 
Titles, than any reality of advantage. 

The Cardinals ſince tound means to advance themſelves before the Biſhops, and Epiſ- 
copacy now is bur a degree towards the Cardinalſhip, whereas formerly, tor the ſpace 
- eight hundred year they had ( as principal Miniſters of the Church ) manag'd all her 
affairs. 

The chief caviſes of theſe changes and revolutions, was from the ſame mutations in the 
Monarchy of the Popes, and from the medly and confulion of Temporal affairs with Spi- 
ritual, and of the Eccleliaſtick Government with the Civil. For the Pope having inlarg'd 
his Dominions by the anneRtion of ſeveral Provinces in the time of Pipin, and Charles the 
Great, his Succeſſors found theraſelves forc'd upon another Model, becauſe ſo many Se- 
cular Principalities being added to the Church, ſeveral important affairs did dayly ariſe 
that could not be deferr'd to thenext Councel.of Biſhops, which mer not but every two 
or three years, 

The Church in its minority was like the Galley of Salamin, that by the appointment 
of the eAthemans, was never to ſay] but upon ſome Religious delign, it being: luffici- 
ent now and then upon occa(ion ro call their Councels, ro negotiate and regulate the moſt 
important affairs of Chriſtendome ; but after the acquilition of ſo many States and Seig- 
nories, they were forc'd upon-new wayes for the conſervation of their Temporals. For 
this reaſon, it was judged neceflary to eſtabliſh a Councel or Senate that ſhould be al- 
wayes near his Holine\s, and that it ſhould be compos'd of Cardinal Prieſts, and Dea- 
cons, and ReRors of the principal Pariſhes of Rome, as thoſe that were more capable to 
conſult and determine in matters of greateft importance both in Spirituals and Tempo- 
rals ; which ſucceeded without much difficulty; the Miniſters of Rome ( to prevent any 
reſentment in the Biſhops that the adminiſtration of the affairs of the Church was taken 
out of their hands ) endeavouring to perſwade them, that what was done, was for the 
benefit of Chriſtendome, that it was unfit the Biſhops ſhould leave their charges with (© 
much inconvenience to the people, and come ſo often to Rome to treat of affairs thu 
more poperly belong'd to thoſe who had no Cures to diſtratt them ; and thus were the 
poor Biſhops conſtrain'd ro truckle to the Cardinals, and become infertour, that had been 
{uperiour (0 long. The 
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The Cardinals being advanc'd in this manner, and the Biſhops excluded from the Go- 
vernment of the Church ; they continu'd very dexterouſly ro wreit the Eleion of their 
Popes out of the hands of the Emperours, the People, and the Biſhops, and not conten- 
ted with that, they preſum'd to incroach alſo uponthe Elc&ion of the Emperour, ſo as 
the authority of EleCting the two principal dignities of the world being in their power, 
in ſpight of cheir former ſubordination, they advanc'd thewlſelves fo tar above the Bi- 
ſhops, that the Biſhops are now but Slaves as it were to the Cardinals, and by ſome of 
them imploy'd with great arrogance in Mechanick affairs. 

Antiently there was no greater elteem of a Cardinal, than there is now of a Deacon, 
or Arck-Deacon, in compariſon of a Prelate, becauſe they had no other authority in the 
EleRion of Biſhops ( who were then the principal Miniſters in the Church ) than the 
common Clergy and People of Rome, without any difference or exception, bearing an 
equal ſhare with the reſt of the Clergy in the Service of the Church. 

But when the world began to take notice that they made and unmade Popes at their 
pleaſure, chooling them alwayes out of the Colledge of Cardinals, they became ſo in- 
cens'd in a ſhort time, that the dignity of Cardinal grew the molt envied, yet the moſt 
covered and ambition'd dignity in the world. 

And this ambirivn which was deriv'd tgom the exaltation of Cardinals in the Church, 
hath bzen the Pareint and Hidra of all the miſchiefs and calamities in the Church. 

And this ambition ( that was ſo dereſtable even among the Pagans, that Lucian de- 
ſir'd that all they that aſpir'd to any thing above their {phear, might perith before the 
year went about ) is indeed the ſource and nouriſhment of all the Wars, Schilms, and 
Herelies thai have ſprang up in the boſome ot the Church. 

At firlt the Cardinals were choſen out of ſuch Prieſts and Miniſters only, as ſerv'd in 
the particular Churches in Reme, and that cuſtom laſted for about an Age and a half ; 
that is to ſay, till the biſh-1ps raking notice at laſt of the injury was done them, and that 
they were excluded from any concurrence in the EleQion of the Pope, they did very much 
inlalt that the Cardinals might not be choſen any 1: nger out of the Remaxs only, but our 
of the number ot all the Bithops of /raly, excluding Foreigners. 

The Church increaling after this manner ns; was and the number of Biſhops 
multiptying in all parts both of Europe and eAſia, it was reſolv'd that the Cardinals 
ſhould be choſen our of all the Provinces in Exrope and Aſia, without exemption of an 
it being bur reaſonable as St. Bernard fayes, That they who judge the whole world, ſhould 
be choſen out of all parts thereof. 

In the {ame inanner the Rules for Elc&ion of Popes were obſerv'd ( as we ſhall relate 
in the third part of this Work |) the Priett of Rome not permitting any ſtranger to be 
created Pope for the ſpace of above nine hundred years, elefing only ſuch perſons, as 
were benctic'd in ſome Church in Rome , till that 19 the year 8g 1, there happen'd a great 
contelt betwixt the Romans, and the Foreign Biihops, theſe laſt pretending to a concur- 
rence in the Elefion of Popes ; the other refuling as ob(tinately the infringement of {0 
arrient a cuſtom , but at laſt, the Foreign Biſhops prevail'd, and choſe Formoſus Biſhop 
of Porto. 

For ſome years ſucceſſively, the Italians that had a great part in the EleRion of the 
Pope, would by no means conſent that any body ſhou'd be Elefed, bar ſuch as was 
either a Biſhop in 1caly, or a Prieſt in Rome, and the people joyn'd with them in it ; bur 
but the Emperour oppus'd it, who had alſo a great party in the Ele&tion, 

After this, the number of Biſhops increaling in all quarters of the world, the EleRors 
were conſtrain'd to recede from their obſtinate reſolution of having their Popes Italians, 
or at lea(t ſuch as had ſome Church to ſerve in /raly;they eſteeming it bur juſt to take the 
moſt worthy and meritorious perſon for their Pope where-ever he was to be found, with- 
our any regard to the place where he was born ; ſo that there were of all Nations ad- 
vanc'd to the Papacy, now Germans, now French , Spaniards, Engliſh, and from all 
parts of the W orld. 

Ar length, the /ralians who pals for the moſt quick witted people in the Univerſe, 
( to ſay no more of them ) have known ſo well how to accomodate the Church to their 
own private intereſt, that for an Ape laſt paſt, they have baniſh'd both French, Engliſh, 

| Spamarads, 
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Spamards, and Dutch, &c. out of the Vatican, reſerving that bit of EleQing of Popes ts 
themſelves , which chough it does not abſolutely ſariate their appetites, yet 1t keeps them 
from needing or deliring any other meat for the nouriſhment or fattening of their F4- 
milies, to the ſhame and indignation of thoſe Crowns that had given preat riches to the 
Church for maintenance of their Popes, and ſtand now excluded trom any poſſibility of 
creating one of their own Countries, 

Nor is it wonderfull to any body that the /talians have reſerv'd the Ele&tion of Pop:s 
for the particular advantage of their own Families, ſeeing there is ſcarce a Citizen in 
Rome, nor a man in all Exrope, but obſerves or underſtands that the Popedom is nor ſo 
much aſpir'd to for any z-41 they have to the ſervice of the Chorch, as he their deſigns 
of aggrandizing thetr Families z ſo that a Cardinal is no ſooner choſen Pope, but the tir(t 
thing he does, ( before he begins in any kind to be beneficial to the Church) is to 
enoble his own Kindred, as is amply declar'd in the Nipotiſmo of Rome. 

It is not therefore to be admir'd if the dignity of Cardinals be affeed and purſued 
with that ardour asit is , if all the Princes ot the Univerſe imploy all poſſible recommen- 
darions, and the Popes themſelves with ſo much care and dexterity advance the neareſt of 
their Kindred thereunto ; little regarding the incongruity of their age, or the diſpropor- 
tion of their deſerts, as Falixs the third did, who gave a Cardinals Cap to a little youth 
of his Kindred , and Clement the eight, to a ſon of his Nephew not above fourteen years 
of age , and Innocent the tenth, to that ignorant CAMaldachins : which fewneſs of years 
would have been more excuſable to the relt of the Cardinals, had he brought any meric 
along with him. 

And indeed the dignity of a Cardinal is ſo great, it is no miracle if the chief Families 
of Chriſtendom do acconnt themſelves much honour'd if they can obtain a Cap, and the 
chiet Crowns in the Univerſe do rejoyce if their Heirs can adde a Red Cap to their Im- 
perial Crown , there being many that do willingly refign their Temporal Principaliries; 
to be made Cardinals. 

Burt whar ſhall 1 ſay of theſe /takar Prelates, that are ambitious and drive at this dig- 
nity with ſo much ardonr and paſſion ? to whom all cheir watching, and labour, and ex- 
pence is but pleaſant, when conlider'd with rhe dignity they aim at ? they can endure 
their Inferiours to go before them, in hopes it will come to their turn alſo re go before 
their Superiours ; ſo that ſome of them are not concern'd with the loſs of their Prelac 
in other places, if they haye but any voice left towards rhe Ele&ion of Cardinals, ſwal- 
lowing as it were any injury ſo long as they have any poſſibility of a Cap ; it being moſt 
certain, the deſire of that dignity is more poreut upon them, than any danger of loſing 
thoſe preferments they ready enjoy : And if I may ſpeak my opinion, | believe con- 
fidently that invention of Biſhops and Prelates ro wear Green Tutrs in their Caps, was 
pnly a token of their ambition, intimating a deſire in them to have them ſometime op 
other exchang'd for a Red. 

Bur all this is but vanity, the ſhadow of the body is never the greater for having the 
head cover'd with Green Lawrel, or a Cardinals Cap. To ſee the Cardinals marching 
in great ſtate through the Streets of Rome, with a train of Prelates at their heels, and 
their Robes of Scarler, looks in my judgement as if the World were made only for them, 
and that there was no greater felicity 1n it, than that which they enjoy ; and- all is be- 
cauſe they are not ſenſible of the vanity of that honour, which will prove at laſt bur 
imaginary, and but ourward appearance. They would not be worſhip'd and adored as 
they are, if they underſtood what great returns are expeRted for the disburſement of ſuch 

protule and extravagant veneratiuns: They would not cloath themſelves with that cu- 
riolity in Scarlet, it rhey conlider'd what that Cloth coſt them by the yard ; bur they 
reckon the price of it according to what they pay to the Merchant only, and never think 
of the accompr they are to make to Heaven. But thoſe that have made the beſt ealcu- 
lation, have had no delire to the purchaſe of a Cardinalthip, no nor if they might have ir 
at the bare price of their merits, choling ofcenrimes to leave Kome rather than to accept 
of a Cardinals Cap. 
Honvurs and Dignities are certain adyantages invented by the World and Fortune, 
for which reaſon the ſame are charg'd with ſo many Taxes and Impoſts, and w_ 4 
reſer7e 
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reſerve of ſo many troubles,and ſolicitudes,that ſome times are more eligible to get rid of 
them. 

I could ſay ſomething in this place of the Titles in the preſent poſſeſhon of the Cardi- 
nals, but 1 will not involve my ſelf in a thing not alrogether neceſſary to the principal 
drift of this Hiſtory , it is enough to underltand that every Cardinal receives his Title 
from ſome Church or other, though it affords him not a farthing of prokir. 

There are (ix Cardinal Biſhops, fifty Cardinal Prieſts, and fourteen Cardinal Dea- 
cons, having fourteen Churches afſign'd them to give them their Titles ; fifty to the 
Pricits, and lix to the Biſhops, every one of which may be a Biſhop with a Cure, ſo 
that he be a Prieſt, and in that caſe he keeps the Title of the Church that is afſign'd him 
with his Cardinals Cap : and theſe Titles do daily increaſe according to the number of 
Cardinals, who from lix at firlt, came to be twelve, from twelve to thirty, ſo to fifty, 
and from thence to ſeventy, which number ( in memory of the Seventy Diſciples of 
Chriſt ) P.pe Settws the fifth order'd ſhou)d never be exceeded. But when the Pope 
pleaſes, they may be more, for there is no body can give him Laws, that diflolves Coun 
cels, repeals or deſtroys Laws, and makesnew ones at his pleaſure ; but nv Pope has at- 
tempted it yet, neither is that number alwayes complear, ſome vacancies being ſtill left ro 
recompence the deſerts of ſome great man, or to gratifie the deſires of ſome King, | 

To enumerate the prerogative of the Cardinals exaGtly,it would be convenient to inſert 
at large a letter written by Eugenius quartus, Which places them in a Region ſv high, the 
Cardinals themſelves cannot delire a higher. Burt I thall content my ſelf to ſay only 
with him, that all the Cardinals, both Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, have the prehe- 
minence over all Biſhops, Arch-Biſhops, Primats, and Patriarchs, who are all oblig'd 
- to acknywledge them for their Supreme Judges, as Aſſiſtants to the Pope, as the Su- 

preme Councel of the Church, and principal Citizens in the Chriſtian Commonwealth, 
as parts and members of the Pontifical body , as Organs of their power, as Lieutenants 
to Gods Vicegerent, and Coadjutors in a Monarchy that is both Spiritual and Temp-ral. 

The greatelt good fortune that can befall a man, is to be made a Cardinal, a dignity 
many aipire to, but obtain'd by few; and thoſe commonly that think leaſt of it. And 
what | have read and (een in ſeveral promotions in Rome, about thoſe Creations, I ſhall 
ſer down in this place. 

The Popes are accuſtom'd to create their Cardinals four times a year, in imitation, as 
ſome think, of thole antient Fathers that at thoſe times did Order their Prieſts ſhould be 
conſecrated to the ſervice of God, as they are at this day, 

I obſerv'd very great difference betwixt the Popes manner of creating Cardinals here- 
tofore, and the way they uſe now. Formerly the Popes never created a Cardinal, but 
by the advice of his Conliſtory, and if the major part of the Cardinals concurred, they 
proceeded to nomination, otherwiſe the Pope was to have patience. | 

Bur if the major voice was affirmative, the Pope declar'd the names of thoſe he rhought 
proper, diſplaying before them, the merits of their perſons, and their recommendations 
trom Foreign Princes, upon which the Cardinals conſulred, and brought in their Votes 
privately. If the greater part conſented, the perſons nam'd were declar'd Cardinals by 
his Holineſs, otherwiſe they were excluded, and the Pope conſtrain'd to begin again, and 
name new. 

At this preſent, things are carry'd in another way, the Cardinals taking no care of 
preſerving their Authority, have loſt a great ſhare of ir, and that of the Popes, by the 
ſame negligence, is ſo far increas'd, that the Cardinals cannot now hinder the Pope from 
making Cardinals as he pleaſes , the Popes at preſent making but a lavghing-fiock of 
the Conſiſtory, and creating them ofren without their conſent. | 

I could inſtance in ſeveral examples for the proof of my aſſertion, but for brevity ſake 
I ſhall ſpeak only of one. When Innocent created Maldachino Cardinal, in a Congrega- 
tion where there were but few Cardinals that were his Creatures, or Adherents, he ſpake 
ſomething of it, but as it were by the bye, and without any expeCation of their advice, 
he pronounc'd himCardinal.The reſt of their Eminencies were all aſtoniſh'd at the EleRi- 
on of ſuch a perſon, and I know above forty of them were diſpleas'd, and would willing- 
ly have gone out of Rome to have avoided the (ight of him z but in ſpight of their indig-, 
nation, 
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nation, they were forc'd to be content to vilit him as the reſt, and vo (wallow that birter 
P;ll in the Cup of Patience, without ſpeaking one word to the Pope againſt it. And this 
is the manner of creating of Cardinals at preſent ; this is that their Eminencie: are com: 
to, all the Liberty and Grandeur they formerly poſleſs'd, being reduc'd to their bars 
wearing of Purple. 

Paul the fourth, was the fr{t that incroach'd upon the Conliſtory, of Cardin is,ulurp- 
ing the Authority they had formerly of Ele&ting new perfons into the Cardinalihip, and 
creating ſome of them, without the leaſt word of it to the Conliſtory ; lince that time, 
the other Popes ſucceſſively have taken liberty rodo the ſame, and with the more confi- 
dence, becauſe they had no obſtruftion; for the Cardinals apprehending to oppoſe 
themſelves againſt their Uſvrpations (though they know very well it was their 
Interelt ) they choſe rather to be deficient to that, and to proſtiture the liberty of the 
Conliſtory, than to juſtifie the jurildiftion they had {> long enjoy'd. 

But Sext4 the fifth, more than all the re{t, manag'd his aftairs like an abſolute Mo- 
narch, ſporting himſelf with the Conliſtory, and Cardinals, promoting whom he 
pleas'd, and forcing the Cardinals to a concurrence with what ever he propos d to them, 
the ſweeetneſs of which, being found by his Succeſlors, they reſolv'd to tollow his ſteps, 
ſo that to this very day, they promote, and determine, they nominate and ele&t, whom 
they think good themſelves, without any impediment whatloever. 

But ſome may interrupt me in this place, and affirm that the Conſitory muſt of ne- 
cellity have ſome ſhare in the Ele&tion of Cardinals , becauſe the Pope never creates a 
Cardinal, but in the Conliftory, which is true indeed ; but it is to be conlider'd, that 
whereas formerly the Popes propos'd only ſuch and ſuch perſons to the Conliſtory, leav- 
ing the reception or rejection of them to the ſuffrage of the Cardinals; it is contrary 
now, and the Pope does not propound, but pronounces them Cardinals, fo as they who 
were at firſt principal Ele&tors, are become now but imple witneſles, having neither 
athrmative nor negative voice, and ſerving for no more than like witneſles call'd in by a 
Notary to atteſt the reading of ſome contratt , the Popes troubling themſelves no ftur- 
ther, than to advertiſe the Cardinals what they reſolv'd in their Chambers, and there- 
fore let it not ſeem ſo great a matter to declare a man Cardinal in the Conliltory, for 
where would you have him declare it, in a Tavern ? or the Piazza del Ponte ? 

Five years together I was relident in Rome, in a time perhaps ſo proper for the obſer- 
vation of the Cuſtoms and Intereſt of that Court, that | may ſay without vanity, that I 
continu'd there with more profit ( as to my inſpeCtion into thoſe aftairs ) than another 
would have done in twenty , for my genius directing me, my whole proſpet was that 
way : for whilſt others were viliting the Gardens, and the Courtezans, 1 was at home 
ſtill making my Annotations of what I heard, or ſaid, about the affairs of Court, whe= 
ther Eccleliaſtical or Civil, But amongſt all, my obſervation was moſt curious about the 
promotion of Cardinals, which I rook notice to be perform'd in two wayes, which I ſhall 
deſcribe with as much brevity as I can. 

Thoſe perſons the Pope delign'd to be Cardinals, if they be in Rome, are advertis'd 
by the Cardinal Nephew to be ready next morning at the wonted hour in the Palace. 
The Pope being entred privately into tke ſecret Conliſtory at the ſame time, he imparts 
to the Cardinals his reſolution of chooling ſuch a number of New ones, and immediately, 
without attending any anſwer or advice from them, he pronounces them Cardinals, and 
calling them into the Conliſtory forthwith, they clap themſelves down upon their knees, 
and his Holineſs taking the red Cap into his Sacred hands, purs it upon their Heads with 
theſe words, Eſto Cardinalts. 

But I cannot omit inſerting an example that will be very proper in this place, there 
happen'd a great diſpute one day berwixt a certain Picket-beard ( as they call them in 
Jraly ) or Proteſtant, as they name them in other parts ; or in the Eccleliaſtick Style ot 
Rome, Heretick, and a Catholick that had been many years in Rome, and in Orders. 
The diſpute was ( at Pignorole ) about the great errour the Catholicks were in, in be- 
lieving che Pope Chriſts Vicar upon Earth. The Proteſtant would allow it by no means; 
the Catholick aſſerted ir, and would have him not only Chriſts Vicar, but like another 
Chriſt, abſolute and uncontrovlable in the Government of the Church, ug 
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I do not remember in my whole lite I was ever ſo ſurpris'd ; inſtead of a ſolid and con- 
vincing Argument, to be drawn out of the ſecrets of Theology as I imagin'd, to hear a 
thing that made me laugh not only then, bur every time I have thought of it ſince. The 
Proteſtant had enough to burlt himſelf alſo, and reply'd preſently, Tox are in the right 
on't, I am ſatisfy'd, come let us go drink together. But the other, perceiving not only the 
Proteſtant, but all the reſt of the Company to laugh, he purſu'd his diſcourſe, recounting 
after what manner the Popes created Cardinals, and the great efficacy of thoſe two 
words, Eſto Cardinals, comparing them in every thing with choſe words of God, Frat 
Lux , as it God Almighty had lett it as an Inheritance to the Popes, that they ſhould 
have the power with thoſe two words Efto Cardinals, to work as miraculonily as he did 
with his Fiat Lux. 'I have ſpoke this only by the bye, and the Reader may make appli- 
cation as he pleaſes. 

Bur to return to our bulineſs; it is already underſtood, that let the difference of the 
perſons be what they will, they all of them, without diſtintion, kneel down in the pre- 
ſence of the Pope, when he gives them the Cap : which when he has receiv'd, the new 
Cardinal takes it gently off of his head,and kifles the Popes feetz/and having done that, he 
riſes to go and embrace, and acknowledge, all the reſt of the Cardinals for his Brothers, 
one by one, as they are then preſent in the Conliſtory. 

The ſecond way of creating of Cardinals is this, the Pope having nominated the per- 
ſons he intended to create in the Conliſtory, in the manner aboveſaid, he gives a Liſt of 
their Names to the Cardinal Nephew, who ſends immediately the firſt Gentleman of his 
Bed-Chamber with his own Coach, to ſearch thorough the whole City for the perſons 
nam'd, ( but there is no great pains to be taken in the ſearch, for they know well enough 
where to find them ) having found them, he brings them away to his Eminencies Cham- 
ber, where the Nephews Barber gives them the Cardinals cut, for which, each of them 
gives him 25 Crowns as a Fee ; after which, the Chamber-men of the ſaid Nephew put 
- their Cardinalitial habits, their otker habits remaining with the Chamber-men for 
their Fees, 

This done, the Cardinal Nephew treats them , and after Dinner ( in which they drink 
the Popes health and his Nephews ) he conducts them to his Holineſs; being come into 
his preſence, having been thrice upon their knees, they advance to kiſs his foor, whillt he 
puts on the red Cap upon their heads one after another with theſe words, Eito Cardina- 
liz. Some Popes did uſe to inform them with great gravity, not only of the dignity they 
were promoted to, but of their excellence and preheminence, exhorring them very ear- 


neſtly, that they would render themſelves worthy thereof ; and ſo after an humble reply 
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and acknowledgement, they depart in the ſame habits of Cardinals, to make their viſits 
to his Holineſles kindred, as well Ladies, as men ; that viſit being over, they return tg 
their houſes, and remain there till the next publics Conliſtory ; to which they march 
With very great Trains, to receive the red Cap from the hands of his Holineſs; 

If in the time of their retirement in expeRtation of a publick Conliſtory, any Catdi- 
nal, Ambaſſador, or other Miniſter, ſends, or comes himſelf, ro give him a vilit, they 
are receiv'd with as much kindneſs as may be, but they ſtir not our of the Chamber he 
gives them their Audience in, neither ro meet them, nor to accompany then back. *Tiz 
a good Rule therefore the Cardinals obſerve, not to make any vilit to new ones, t1l] they 
have appear'd in the publick Conliſtory z and if by realon of their Alliance, or any ſuch 
occalion, they do vilit them, 'ris commonly in the night, ard free from the diſcovery of 
the People. 

To thoſe that are abſent from Rome, after they have been declar'd in the Conliſtory, 
the Cardinal N« phew diſpatches a Meſſenger immedrately with the news of their promn- 
tion, and afrerwards, one of the Popes Chamberlains of honour is ſent to them with the 
red Cap, and a Breve from the Pope, to which Chamberlain, ſuch honour is to be given, 
as befits the quality both of the ſender and receiver, and a good Preſent to byor. 

As ſoon as they have advice by the firſt Meſſenger aforeſaid, they cauſe their Barbers to 
ſhave them as aforeſaid, and put themſelves into the habit of Cardinals, and ſubſcribe 
themſelves ſo ; but they put not on their Scarlet Robes, ner their red Gaps, till they be 
brought them by the Chamberlain, and then they may habit themſelves in Scarlet . bur 
the red Pontifical Cap, if they have not receiv'd it from the Popes own hands, or from 
ſome other perſon ſent by his particular favour with a ſpecial Breve, they cannor uſe. 

His Holineſs ſometimes commits this qty of putting the Cap upon his head to 
the Nuntio, or Biſh»p of the place, or ſome ſecular Prince, as he pleaſes, in whoſe pre- 
ſence the Cardinal kneels down, and receives the Cap with theſe words, £7o Cardinalis 

but kiſſes not their feet ; and this Ceremony is uſually pertorm'd in the Church after z 
ſimple or a ſolemn Maſs. . 

In the firſt private Conliſtory after the publick, the Pope did uſe to ſtop up the 
mouths as it were of the new Cardinals, by putting his hnger upon them ; by that Ce- 
remony, forbidding them to ſpeak their opinions in the Conliſtories or Congregations 
for ſome time, and depriving them both of their ative and paſſive voices. Before the 
Papacy of Pi the fifth, the Popes did uſe to leave ſome Cardinals from time to time int 
this manner to take their voices from them in the EleRion of the Popes, but they were 
miſtaken, for the Colledge of Cardinals, as ſoon as the Pope was dead, diſcharg'd 
them. Pius quintus notwithſtanding, by a Decree made in the year 1 571. declar'd, that 
by the ſaid ſhutting of their mouths, it was not intended to take away the voices of thoſe 
Cardinals, but on A a ſimple Ceremony and no more. So that in the next Conliſtory, 
the Pope open'd their mouths, put the Ring upon their fingers, and declar'd their Titles, 
as he declar'd theirs that were abſent. 

But as the Popes had then found out a good way of ſtopping the mouths of the Cardi- 
nals, ſo we may ſay ſtill, that though their mouths are open'd by the Popes, yer they 
do ſhut them as they think good, for they dare not oppoſe themſelves to the ill Govern- 
ment either of the Pope or his Nephews, but chooſe rather to expoſe, or ruine the 
Church, than according to their duty and obligation, to make any defence. But of this 
in its proper place ; we will ſay ſomething now of the preceedence and habirs of the 
new C ardinals and of their gratuities to the Popes Court, and the Cardinal Nepews; 

As to their Fees, it is to be underſtood, that as ſoon as the new Catdinals are created, 
and receiv'd into the publick Conliſtory, they are oblig'd by antient cuſtom, to give to 
the Popes Veſtry-keeper, or rather to his Veltry, five and rwenty Ducats, to the Ma- 
ſter of the Ceremonies in waiting, a hundred Ducats ; to them out of waiting, thirity (ix; 
to the Secretary, Clerk, and Compuriſt of the Sacred Colledge, each of them twenty 
five; to the Popes Domeſtick Chaplains, twenty Ducats ; to the Keeper General of the * 
Pontifical Robes, ten Ducats; to the Popes Chaunters or Singing-men, thirty Ducats - 
to the two Clerks of the Popes private Chapel, lx ; to the inferiour Officers of the 
Popes Chamber, ſix ; ro the Deans, and TI of the Popes Chapel, four; ro the 
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Clerk of the Chapel, twoz to his Grooms, five and twenty ; to his Mace- bearers, 
fifceenz to his Meſſengers, ten ; to the Keeper of the Iron Gate, ix ; to the Keeper of 
his Privy Garden, four ; to the Keeper of the Chains, three , to the Harbinger, five ; to 
the four private Sweepers, each of them one z To the Mulicians of the Caſtle of St. An- 
gelo, (ix , to the Maſters of the Ceremonies for their Mantelets in the publick Conliſto- 
ry, twelve ; to the Officers of the PopesPrivy Chamber, the leaſt they give at their 
Creation in Rome is, five hundred Ducats z to them that deliver them the Cap, out of 
Rome ( beſides a thouſand they pay for that }) three huudred Ducats. And the Cardinal 
Princes give much more, to four and ſometimes lix thouſand Ducats ; but belide the Du- 
cats aforeſaid, which are all in Gold, the new Cardinals are oblig'd to be as noble to the 
Officers of the Cardinal Nephews Chamber, who receive no ſhare of this, and are there- 
fore to have a proportion of their own. 

The aforeſaid New Cardinals, to prevent the trouble of diſtributing them themſelves, 
do uſually give their preſents to the Maſter of the Ceremonies, to be diſpos'd according 
to juſt order. But one Author that writ of the State of the Court of Rome, did adviſe, 
that the Pope would do well to oblige every new Cardinal, belides the preſents afore- 
ſaid, to give a piece of Ordnance to the Stare, to furniſh it with thoſe Arms, that as then 
they were very much unprovided with, though Urban the eighth, had made a hundred 
pieces of the braſs Pillars taken out of the Church Retonda. 

cAlexander the ſeventh, leem'd to be of the ſame vpinion, when he order'd the Arſe- 
nal 4: Tvoli for the making of Arms and Ammunition of War, and accordingly intima- 
ted his judgement to the preſent Pope, who was then Cardinal Roiþ:ghoſi, and Secretary 
of State, Burt that delign vaniſh'd I know not which way, perhaps becauie Alexander 
was unwilling to lay the firlt charge of that nature, npon the many Cardinals he retvly'd 
to pur into the Conliſtory ; but it is certain it would be very well if other Popes that 
are to ſucceed him, would injoyn ir, becaulſc it appears unreaſonable, ſv many particular 
perſons ſhould receive advantage by the Creation of Cardinals, and the Univerſal Church 
get nothing. I am ſatisfy 'd the Cardinals would give a hundred Ducats or more, for the 
making of ſuch a thing as ſhould remain in ſome Arſenal or Fort, as a perpetual monu- 
ment of their Families, it being but reaſonable to catt them with the Arms of thoſe Car- 
dinals that gave them, which without doubt would create an affeftion in the people to- 
wards the Cardinals; whereas now they have too great reaſon to complain, to ſee the 
Church its ſelf receive no benefit by their creations. 

There are other little gifts alſo diſtributed here and there, as I ſuppoſe, for diſpatch 
of their Bulls, eyery Cardinal having his Bull for his Cardinalſhip, ſubſcrib'd by the 
Pope, and all the Cardinals then preſent in Rome, and Seal'd with the uſual impreſſion of 
the Piſcatory Ring ; ſo that the Bulls that are delign'd for the Cardinal Princes, or 
other of greateſt quality, have their impreſſions in gold, and to all thoſe that are con- 
_ in that trouble, there are ſome ſmall diſtributions, but ro the publick nothing 
at all, 

I have already mention'd, that the Sacred Colledge, which is as much as to ſay, the 
whoſe Univerlity of Cardinals, is divided into three Orders, of Biſhops, of Prieſts, and 
of Deacons ; amongſt them, thoſe Biſhops precede, that are of longeſt ſtanding in the 
Epiſcopal Order, and amongſt the Prieſts and Deacons, thoſe that are firſt promoted to 
the Cardinalſhip z and becaule ir falls out ſometimes, that there are ſeveral made at one 
promotion, in that caſe, they have the preceedence that are firſt nam'd. But when it 
happens that he that was but a Cardinal Deacon, becomes a Prieſt, he paſſes preſently in- 
to the place of his promotion, above all the Cardinal Prieſts that ſhall be promoted after 
him, but not above thoſe that were created before him. The conſequence 1s not the ſame 
amongſt the Cardinal Biſhops, for if they from Deacons are advanc'd to be Biſhops, they 
take place according to the date of their orders, or promotion. 

As to the Cardinals habits, which are altogether Majeſtick, they have been pre- 
{crib'd them at ſeveral times, by ſeveral Popes. For a long tract of time, they went ha- 
bited like (imple Prieſts or Monks, ill at laſt Innocent the fourrh, in the year 1 250. 
order'd them to wear the red Cap, in token of their readine(s to {pend their blood fos 
the ſervice of Chriſt the head of the Church ; a while after him, ſucceeded Boniface rhe 
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ninth, who enjoyn'd them to wear Red and Purple habits, jn-the faſhion they, wear them 
now, ſaving that they are a little larger than formerly; Paulus. the ſecond. a Venetian, 
that took great care of the Pontifical habits, to make them the. more iplendid, che added 
the Silken Mitre, the Red Bonnet, the Red Cloath for their Mules, and the Gilt Staff; 
Gregory the fourteenth gave the Red Bonnet to the Regular Cardinals, allowing them 
as to the reſt to go habited in the ſame colour as others of their Order did, but a#t0 the 
faſhion and matter, they were conſtrain'd tg go like the reſt of the Cardinals, that is 
without Rochers, or Caſſocks of Cloath, and when others had their Caps,of Red, they 
had theirs of water'd Chamblet, and when others wore their Purple, theirs was without 
watering, but their Cap and Bonnet both of a faſhion, 

There are three colours the Cardinals make uſe of, Purple, Red, and Murrey, but of 
this laſt they make uſe bar two dayes in a year, which are the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
and the third of Adyent, The ſubltance commonly is way'd Chamblet, or Wool, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year , they wear Callocks alſo, but very light alwayes, and 
cither of Taffaty or Sarcenet. | 

I could ſer down the times alſo the Cardigals wear Purple, and Scarles, but I look 
upon it as ſuperfluous, and not much material to the Reader. Only this I ſhall mention, 
that though the Cardinals be in Mourning, they leave not off notwithſtanding their 
Scarlet habits, or Red Cap in the exerciſe of all thoſe FunRions that others do wear 
them in z with this difference only, that whereas others wear Purple Chambler, they 
wear Purple Say's. But upon their ſolemn Felitivals they are conitantly in Red, unleis 
they be in very deep Mourning, walking up and down the City, or making their Vilits 
in that habit, though there are ſeveral Vilits they are oblig'd to make in their Scarlet 
Robes. bt | 

The ſame meaſures they obſerve in their Cavalcades, or ſolemn Ridings , they affect 
much to have the Trappings of their Mules of the ſame colour with their Clothes, They 
uſe uot to wear Black upon any occalion of Mourning, either in their Clothes, Coaches, 
or Furniture of their Houſes z nor do the New Cardinals wear Mourning often, and 
if they ſhould, they mult pyll them off rill they. have made,ireceiv'd, and return'd their 
Vilits. | 

The Cardinals have commonly a Silver or Gilt Mace carried before them, not ſo 
much to lignifie the greatneſs of their Dignity, as the excellence of it. The Barber of the 
houſe, or {ome other Aſſiſtant of zhe Chamber, do carry it ordinarily, as often as the 
Red Cloak is carried abroad ; unleſs it be when they go to preach in the Palace, or upon 
Good Friday, then a Groom carries it cover'd to the pjace where he goes ; and when the 
Cardinal takes his Cloak, the Barber takes the Mace. 

Their Cavalcades, whether Pontifical or private, are pompous and magnificent ; when 
they ride in their Pontificalibus, rhey have their Mantles, and Red Caps upon their 
heads, and their Foot-cloaths and Trappings of their Mules ſuitable with their Clo. hes, 
the fplendor and magnificence of which light, puts the poor Prelate ( that has not ne- 
ceſſary accoutrements p_—_ ) our of his wits. A certain Biſhop of Naples, that 
happen'd upon ſuch a ſolemn occalion to be a ſpeRator with me, obſerving ſome of their 
Mules to be furni(h'd ſo richly, he wurn'd to me and told me, that Iz Rome it 55 better to 
be a Cardinals Male, than a Prelate of the Church, 

And the times of theſe Pontifical Ridings are not ſeldom , every time his Holineſs 
rides with any ſolemnity, they are oblig'd to attend him in their Robes z on the Annun- 
tiation day they do the ſame ; the day the Pope is inveſted they do ſo too 3 upon occa- 
ſion of any publick Conliftory, if a Cap be given ro any Cardinal, when they accom- 
pany any Cardinal that goes Legaz 4 latere to any Foreign State, and when he returns ; 
when they are to meet any King vr Queen z and laſtly, when they go to any Chappe), 
or particular Conliſtory, they march with the ſame magniticence and decorum. 

They ride privately, when they accompany his Holinels either out or into'the City 
jf the Pope be a Horle-back, or in his Litter, the Cardinals ride in colours twtable to 
the ſeaſon, and the garniture of the Mules are but ordinary. 

The Ceremony ot ſending the Cap co ſuch Cardinals as are abſent from Kome, is very 
curious, and happens bur rarely z becauſe for the molt part the Popes will have them to 
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receive them from their own hands z not that it is neceflary to the Orders of the Church, 
but out of an ambition they have to receive their thanks and acknowledgements froni the 
new Cardinals from their own mouths, and to treat with them about the intereſt of theit 
Families, / and the obligations they have to their Kindred ; for which reaſon, ſome Popes 
do give the new Cardinals to underſtand, that =y rook the reſolution of creating them 
- Eardimals upon ſeveral conſiderations, but eſpecially at the inſtant requeſt of their Ne- 
phews, _ indeed there was no ſuch marrer, 
But when by the inceſſant importunity of ſome King, the Pope is conſtrain'd to fend 
a Capto ſome Cardinal oat of Rome, he ſends it by one of His Chamber, or ſome other 
Gentleman expreſs, with a Breve direRed to the Nantio, Biſhop, or other Prelat of that 
place where the Cardinal is that is to receive it; who is oblig'd ro go forth to meet ir 
with all his Family and Friends, as not regarding the perſon that brings it, but the qua- 
lity of him that ſends it z and encring the City again, the Cap is carry'd before him upon 
a Mace, expos'd to the phe of all people, as it 15 uſually done, when the Pope makes 
his Cavalcade to take poſic(ſton in Saint Fohn de Lateran the day of the Annunnation. 

Being entred into the City in this manner, and lodg'd at the expence of the Cardinal, 
the firſt Feſtival day that happens, they come all to the Cardinals houſe, as well he thar 
brought the Cap, as he that is to give it him; and in ſhort, all ſuch as are deſirous to 
ſerve the Cardinal in the performance of that ceremony. The Cardinal, in the mean 
time, riding with his Cappuchins hood, and a black Cap upon his head, with all his 
Train, and the Mace betore ( by expreſs order from his Holineſs ) to Church , where 
being arriv'd, he makes a ſhort prayer at the Altar, and hears Maſs. That done, the 
Prelat delign'd for that office, F a him in his Robes very ſolemnly, and then diſpoſes 
him intro ſome eminent place where all the people may ſee him. Then he that carryes the 
Mace ( whois the ſame that brought it from Rome | puts it upon the Altar, and pre- 
ſents the Prelat with the Bull, who receiving it with great reverence, and ordering it to 
be read by one of his Familiars, he makes an Oration in praiſe of his Holineſs, and of his 
own readineſs to execute his commands. | | 

That Oration being ended, which muſt be ſhorr, if ir be thought good, the Cardinal 
advances to the Altar, and falling down upon his knees, he ſwears to all the particulars 
contain'd in the Popes Bull in manner 'and form as is ordained at Reme. The Prelat 
orders the Miter to be taken out upon this, and ſays ſome prayers over the Cardinal 
which are to be found in the Ritual for that purpoſe z that done, the Cardinal puts off 
his hood, and the Prelat the Miter , and then he that brought the Cap, delivers it to the 
Prelat, who receives it, and puts it upon the Cardinals head, "and gives him an Oſculum 
Pacis ; which Cap is preſently taken off again, and given to him that brought it. After 
which, they ſing a Te Dewm, and bleſſes the people z and: rhen all of them accompany 
him back to his houſe, he riding with his red Cap upon his head, and ſhewing all cour- 
telie imaginable to ſuch as have favour'd him in that ceremony, fealting and entertaining 
them within, whilſt the Conduits run with Wine at his Gate. 

The Cardinals receive and make viſits with the greateſt circumſpeRion in the world 
their Maſters of Ceremonies ſtudying and contriving from morning to night, after whar 
manner it is to be done, leſt they ſhould be any way defeQive in their office. Thoſe who 
go to Audience of the Pope, wear the ſame habits they do when they go to any Congre- 
gation held in the preſence of the Pope z at which times they kiſs nor his feer, unlets at 
their firſt Audience only 3 or when they have been {ix months at leaſt out of Rome; or 
when they take their leaves, and are ſent Legats into any place z or when they return. 
The Pope gives them the privilege of ſetting betore him upon a back'd chair, he makes 
them be cover'd, and uſes then as Brethren z; whereas the Ambaſladors of Princes d0 
commonly ſtand bare, and if at any time they be permitted to fit down, it is upon a chair 
without a back. 

Many do much admire the manner of receiving Ambaſſadors at Rome, and I much 
more, that Kings ſhould be oblig'd to receive and treat his Nuntio's like their equals al- 
moſts, ſuffering them to be cover'd in their preſence alwayes, and placing them in the 
moſt honourable ſeats ; whilſt the good Pope, without any refleion upon the Majeſty 
of a King, entertains their Ambaſſadors with ſo little Decorum, that one would " his 
preſence 
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preſence believe them ſome inferiour Officers of the Kings Chamber, rather than the Re- 
preſenrarives of the Majeſty of a King. 

' In my judgement, it was ſufficient if the Ambaſſadors look'd upon them as Gods 
Vice-Gerents upon Earth, whillt they are upon matters of Religion, or dreſs'd vp 1n their 
Pontificalibus, and performing ſome Eccleliaſtical duty ; at ſuch times, I could allow 
them to adyance themſelves above other people. Bur that as a Temporal Prince he thould 
receive Ambaſſadors, and negotiate with them of matters of Policy and State only, 
without paying them that honour one Prince does uſually to the Miniſters of another, un 
my opinion is not ſuitable ro the dignity of a King ; tor what greater indecency can there 
bc, than to ſee a Cardinal, the molt wretched and deſpicable creature perhaps that is to 
be ſeen, ſtanding with his Cap on his head, or elfe litting on his back'd ©hair, cheek by 
jole with his Holineſs ; and the Ambaſſador of a King, and one of the greateſt Lords of 
his Kingdom, to ſtand ſneaking at a diſtance, and uncover'd, or elſe ſetting on a a ſtoal 
like a School-boy. Burt I ſhall leave the care of theſe things to themſelves, who if they 
ſaw the difference that is made, they would doubtleſs find out ſome way to redreſs it ; 
and proceed to the ceremonies the Cardinals uſe commonly in their vilits. 

If at any rime the Cardinals be ill, they receive no vilits, unleſs their diſtzmpers be 
ſuch, as will permit them to receive their Vilitants in habits ſuitable tro ſuch vilits; and 
*ris the ſame caſe at the death of any of their kindred, though never ſo near , they ſe|dom 
vive audience to any body ; for which reaſon, ſome of them ( to avoid the imporcunity 
of ſuch as will vilit them, though they know the cultom to the contrary ) do retire in- 
to ſome private place either within the City or without, I ſpeak this ot the generality 
of Cardinals, for there are ſome of the, in ſpight ot all cuſtoms will be vilited, in caſe 
of lickiwis, or condoling ,; and without any great abſurdity, it being at their choiſe to 
receive chem or not ; though others with good reaſon forbear ir. 

It they that make the vilit be Cardinals, the Cardinal meets them in the waiting 
Chamber, or perhaps a little further ; but no further to be ſure than the top of the Stairs: 
if they be Princes, with the Title of Sereniſſimo, they are receiv'd as the Cardinals : if 
they be Ambaſladors of ſume King, two or three Chambers off, if there be ſo many, if 
leis, they go but co the firſt, which is that that is next the Chamber of his Audience : if 
they be Brothers or Nephews of the Pope thart is living, they receive them as they do 
the Ambaſſadors of Kings : if they be Ambaſſadors trom Savoy, Tuſcany, Dukes and 
Peers ot France, Grandees of Spain, Nephews to preceedent Popes, Generals for the 
Church, or Heads of ſome of the moſt eminent Families in Rome; they meet them a 
Chamber and a half, and no more. The Agents of Serene Princes, the Ambaſſadors 
of Malta, Bologna, and Ferara, have half a Stanza, .or a little more, but the e2/alta 
Ambaſſador has uſually ſome paces more, than thoſe of Bologna , and Ferara, and 
not without reaſon. 

All theſe are permitted to fit down, and be cover'd without any diſtinion ; yet the 
Cardinals, and derene Princes, ſet alwayes right againſt the Cardinal that they vilir, 
both of them with their tides rowards the door ; but the relt (it a little of one ide, and 
not directly over againſt the Cardinal. For the Biſhops, Arch-Biſhops, and Prelats, he 
receives them as he pleaſes himſelf z for ſome of them, he ſtirs not out of his own Cham- 
ber $ for others, he goes as far as the Anti-chamber, according to the quality of the 
Prelat , but he gives them all liberty indifferently ro ſet down. X 

The Cardinal Nephew of the then living Pope, ſuffers not any Prelat to ſet before 
him, but creats them as his Subje&s, which ſavours too much of Tyranny, for the 
Church is a Republique, and not a Monarchy, and the Prelats are Miniſters of the 
Church, and no Slaves to any body. "Tis a fine light, is it not ? ro ſee a grave Prelat 
with his beard as white as ſnow, after forty years ſpent in the ſervice of Chriſt in his 
Church, co be torc'd to ſtand in the preſence of an ignorant young Nephew of the Popes? 
Bur if they would ule perſons of worth with more reſpe& than they do, the Church 
would be better ſerved, and Gods Service not ſo lighted as it is. 

But that which is molt conliderable is, that the Cardinal Nephews have no reaſon at 
all to treat them of the Clergy ſo ill, lince the Office of the Cardinal Nephew, whom 
they call Padroxe, (and indeed he has roo much of the Maſter ) extends no furcher than 
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to the Civil Government. His'principal bulineſs is to aſſiſt the Pope His Uncle in Tempo- 
ral things, and he is therefore call'd Patrone, for in Spirituals they have no greater au- 
thority than other Cardinals have; ſo that thoſe Cardinals that were created before them, 
have the preceedence, to lignihe that the Popes Nephew let him be Nephew as much as 
ke can, ceaſes not to be equal, and ſometimes inferiour, to their Seniors in all things re- 
lating to the Eccleliaſtical adminiſtrations of the Church. 

Things being ſo, what is the reafon the Cardinal Nephews uſe not the Prelats of the 
Church with the ſame reſpeCt as other Cardinals do * What pretence can there be, that 
a Cardinal that has preceedence of the Popes Nephew, ſhould give a Prelat liberty to lic 
in his preſence, and the Nephew that is preceeded, and is by conſequence inferior to the 
other, will make him ſtand like his Servant ? This is no other, than to advance a 
younger Brother before an elder. If a Prince that is the firſt born, ſhould permit a Ba- 
10n of his Realm to ſtand cover'd before him, and his ſecond Brother make him and 
bare, would it not be undecent, and ridiculous ? Ir is the ſame caſe with the Prelats in 
Rome , whilſt they receive more honour from the greater Cardinals, than from the 
lefler. 

If the Pope be Gods Vice-gerent, he cannot create another Vice-gerent, and if his Ne- 
phew be not his Vice-gerent, how comes he to ſlight and deſpiſe the trae Miniſters of 
God ? Bur things are now at that paſs, thoſe Prelats are contemn'd that are Servants and 
Friends tothe Church, and by thoſe very perſons that arc her greateit Enemies ; ſo that 
it 15 believ'd, there is more to be got at preſent, by perplexing and perſecuting of the 
Church, than by ſerving it never (o faithtully. 

But I will rerurn now to ſpeak of the Ceremony when they take their leaves. If they 
be Cardinals or Screne Princes, the Cardinal attends them to their Coaches, but with 
this difference ; if they be Cardinals, he ſuffers their Coaches to be gone, before he offers 
ro retur!1 to his Chamber ; but if Princes, he turns about, and goes back before the 
Coach bz gone. The Ambaſſadors of Kings, and the living Popes Nephews, he accom- 
panics to the top of the Stairs, leaves them there, ard returns firſt towards his Cham- 
ber ; and the ſame cuſtom he uſes to all that viſit him, eſpecially ro thoſe whole en- 
trances I have mention'd, of whom it is not neceſſary | thould ſpeak again ; it is ſufhci- 
ent to know the Cardinals do ordinarily accompany them at their departure, ſome Cham- 
Lers or Paces further than he met them at their entrance : that is, thoſe that were re- 
ceiv'd in the firſt Chamber, are accompany'd to the ſecond when they go away ; and ſo 
forward according to the quality of their reception. 

The Cardinals do uſually accompany the ordinary Prelats one Chamber, the Biſhops 
two, the Arch-Biſhops, Patriarchs, Treaſurers, and Auditors of the Chamber, three, 
and the Governour of Rome more ; and all this is to be underſtood of Rome, or in ſome 
place out of the Juriſdi&tion of the Biſhops, or Arch-Biſhops ; for if a Cardinal hap- 
pens to be within the Dioceſs of a Biſhop, Arch-Biſhop, or Patriarch, and is viſited by 
them, he receives them with greater civility, as being in their Juriſdiftion z in the Cere- 
mony of meeting or accompanying back, the Cardinals do regulate themſelves according 
ro the number ot Rooms that there are. In a houſe therefore where there are many, they 
meet and accompany them a little farther than ordinary ; and where there be but few, 
he accompanies them the leſs, for fear of being driven into a neceſ{ity of going with them 
into their outward Room. 

The Gentlemen and Servants of the Cardinal that is viſited, do alwayes attend the 
perſon that is accompany d by their Maſter. For example, thoſe that are 5c by the 
Cardinal to the top of the Stairs, are by them waited upon to their Coach ; whoſe that 
he brings to the waiting Chamber, they attend to the bottom of the Stairs ; andin ſhort; 
they alwayes go two or three Roos further than the Cardinals do. And if it happens at 
any time one be vilited by ſeveral Cardinals at a time, and one of more of them will nor 
go wich the reſt, the Cardinal that is vilited, leaves ſome of his Gentlemen or Prelats 
£0 entertain thoſe that ſtay, and goes himſelt with him, that is going'to his Coach. 

As to their manner of returning of viſits, you muſt know the new Cardinals return 
their vilits in their habits, with a great train of ſeveral 'Coaches, to the Ambaſſadors 
of Kings; and to the Ambaſladors of Savoy, and Taſcany, they make their vilits 
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in Caſſocks, Rochets, and riding Cloaks, as they uſually dy. ts 

The other Cardinals make their vitits indifferently to thoſe Royal Emballadors that . 
are Reſident in Rome, as to extraordinary Ambaſladors, and that is, in their habizs 
they do the ſame alſo to all Ambaſſadors of Princes, that are admitted at any time int« 
the Conliſtory, as likewiſe to the Republique Ambaſſadors, not raking off their Mantels 
in their houſes. They render their vilits likewiſe to the Ambaſſadors of Princes that have 
the Title of Highnels, although chey are not admitted into a publique Conliſtory, with 
this difference only, that they viſit them in their Caflacks ard long Cleake, 

Thole Cardinals that are return'd from {ume Legation de latere ultra montes, and do 
make a viſit, they do it in the ſame manner as they have been receiv'd by ocher Cardi- 
nals, that is, with as great a train of Coaches as they can pullibly make. 

To thoſe Barons or perions of quality, that the Cardinals cannot without too great 
condeſcention make a vilit to,they find out ſome other way of lignitying an amicable cor- 
reſpondence, taking ſorae opportunity or other to congratulate them, or if that he nor . 
to be found, they can vouchiafe a vilit to their wives, or what other Ladies of their Fami- 
ly are neareſt in relation to them. The Cardinals ( if not all of them ) for the moſt 
par: are very liberal in their vilits to Ladies, giving them extraordinary honours, both at . 
their coming in, and going out. But thoſe Cardti-als thai have the Papacy in thejr pro- 
ſpe, live a litrle more recluſe, receiving no vilits 'rom Ladies, nur making any- t0 ; 
them, ſuppoſing thereby to gain an applaule among ine peopie, and a repurativn in the 
Church, 

But thoſe that never aim at any ſuch thing, do but laugh at, and deride that outward 
formality, paſſing away their time with all pleaſures imaginable, making their vitits nor 
only to Ladies of nobler extra&tion,but receiving ordinary perſons into their houſes, and 
uling them with great familiaricy, as if the honour and reputation ot the Church conliſt- 
ed in ſuch things as thoſe. X 

But that which ſcandaliſeth the Proteſtant moſt, is the ſmall Edification they find 
amongſt the Catholicks, and the Converſation of ſome Cardinals, not at all agreeable 
with the Habits they wear. I ſay ſome Cardinals, becauſe there are ſome in the Sacred 
College that live good lives, ſerve the Church with great Zeal, or devotion at leaft, ab- 
ſtaining from theCommiſſion of any lin that may become icandaluus to theirNeighboure, 

But the Romans being well inlinuated by the examples of their Hypocrilie, that have liv'd 
with all the pretence of ſeverity imaginable tor ſeveral years, with delign to come at Jaſt 
to the triple Crown , whether being arriv'd, inſtead of profeſſhing of Holineſs, they be- 
come Devils ; will no more believe the outward appearance or hypocrilic they ule to de- 
lude the world withall, in order to make themſelves Popes 3 whilit every body knows, 
that at the EleQion of Popes, "tis iritereſt and paſſion only that bears the (way, _ : 

Many Cardinals dy either becauſe they will not change their own natures to 
ſatishe the world, or becauſe they think by maintaining the ſame to latisfie the world, 

becauſe they abhor Hypocrilie, or have not judgement proportionable ro the dignity 
they poſſeſs, or becauſe they would make uſe of the Majcſty of a Cardinal to gratibe the 
liberty of their own humours, run into extravagant courſes, and think themiclves honou- 
rable in their Luxury, great in their Pleaſures, and majeſtick in their Exceſles, in ſhort, 
they believe they batten in their Scandals, and they do grow fat becauic they believe it. 
Toy have the chiet places at a Play, and they are the firſt that laugh and applaud any 
Buftonry. They are not the lait at your Balls, and to any kind of play they 1iced not a 
ſecond invitation, 

But that which is moſt to be lamented is, that ſome of them do conſume the greateſt 6 
part of their Revenues to have Comedyes in their houſes, as if the Decorum 
of the Church , conliſted in the neatnels of their Plays, and if in Carnival time 
they torbear having troops of Players in their Chambers, they do but reſerve their mo- 
ney tor ſome more icandalous uſe. 

How many are there of them, that ſpend the whole night with a pack of Cards in 
their hands ? that from morning to night play at any Protane Sport, but forg2t the Di- 
vine Othce of a Cardinal ? Oh that it pleas'd Heaven that they had but any conlidera- 
on of place or time! But they give themſelves over to their ſenſualities without anyduch 
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thought, accommodating thoſe circumſtances to their pleaſures ; and this I can affirm, 
becauſe | my ſelf ſaw a Cardinal now living, play a whole night together with a Lady, 
and ſuffer'd her willingly to win, that ſhe might be induc'd to play the oftner with him. 

; The Apoſtles of Chriſt were not ſuch men, nor were his Diiciples like them art all , 
nor can I tell why they that pretend to that Title, and to be included in the Ap-ſtolick 
College, ſhould doſo. But we mult not therefore ſeem to be ſcandaliz'd at that, which 
is look'd upon as an ornament by the Eccleliaſticks of Rome. 

Bur it concerns us to turn away our eyes from ſuch as thoſe,and fix them upon them that 
refrain from thoſe ſcandals, making it their care, that the people be edified by their ex- 
amples, the Church well ſerv'd by their praQtices, and all Eccleliaſticks _ with the 
lincerity of the Converſations z amongſt which number of Cardinals, I am ſure ſome of 
them are good, if not at the heart ( which God only knows )) at leaſt in appearance, and 
in the judgement of man. 

And now it is convenient to ſay ſomething about the ſtopping of their Coaches, and 
the Cuſtoms they obſerve when they are Legats of ſome City or Province, or when they 
do enter with, or accompany any Prince either Eccleſiaſtical or Civil. 

I ſhall tell you in brief, that a Cardinal ſtops his Coach to another that is his Seniorz 
for it is to be raken notice of, that the moſt antient Cardinal is the laſt alwayes that ſtops, 
and the firſt that goes forward. To the Ladies, they are the firſt that ſtop, and the laſt 
that go, it being but civil to give the preceedence to the Ladies z but to all other per- 
ſons, under the quality of a Crown'd head, they are the laſt that ſtop, and the firſt that 
depart. 

i; many times falls out, that they meer the Sacrament or Hoſt as they paſs along the 
Streets in their Coaches, if they do ſo, they come our immediately, and accompany the 
Prielt that carries it to the very Altar, where they fall down upon their knees, make a 
ſhort Prayer, and return to their Coaches. And if the Prieſt by accident goes to the 
houſe of any lick perſon, they bear him company to the Gate, where they fall down up- 
on their knees, till the Prieſt be entred, and then they come back ro their Coaches. The 
ſame Cuſtome the Cardinals obſerve when it is carry'd in any Proceſſion, or other $0- 
lemnity. If a Cardinal, as he paſſes.in or our of the City, ſees another Cardinal on foor, 
he diſmovnts immediately to make the uſual Complements; and being parted, he mounts 
not into his Coach, till he has gone ſome certain Paces on foot. To other perſons, he 
ſeldome lights out of his Coach, unleſs upon ſome particular bulineſs. But when there 
is any malice or animolity berwixt Cardinals, as it happens too often, they expreſs it by 
palling whole years by one another without ſaluting or ſpeaking a word, to as that Rule 
has this exception, for if one Cardinal meets another that he has a Piqueto, he not only 
will not alight from his Coach, but lets him go by, and pretends not to ſee him, and this 
i5 nothing but what I have ſeen z but the more prudent avoid all occaſions of meeting their 
Enemies. 

There is great civility to be found amongſt the Eccleſiaſticks of the Church of Rome, 
as to their entertainment of Strangers, and Humane Converſation, I ſpeak in general ; 
as to particulars, there are ſome will ſhrug up their ſhoulders ro their greateſt Bene- 
factors, that they may not be conſtrain'd ro make them ſome ſort of Complement againſt 
their wills. Ir is ſuſhcient, that amongſt all the Chriſtian Clergy, the Church of 
does far exceed the Proteſtants in their entertainment of Strangers, though they force 
themſelves as much as is poſſible to ſatisfie them. The reaſon 1s, the Proteſtant has a 
heart good enough, but his purſe is too weak, and that little he gers by the ſweat ( as 
it were ) of his brows, muſt of neceſſity be apply'd ro the maintenance of his Familie, 
not to the acquiring the applauſe of Travellers, to the nouriſhment of his Children, and 
not to the entertainment of Strangers : but thoſe of the Church of Rgme have that plen- 
ty of riches, it would be a miracle 1t they ſhould not gain themſelves ſome friends by their 
ſuperfluity;though they have Nephews and ------ - to inrich inſtead of Children, yet they 
may do all that without any inconvenience,for they knew well enough our of what Trea- 
ſury to take money to create themſelves friends, and to thew themſelvesCourteous; belides 
from their Civility and Gentileneſs they expreſs to Strangers, they draw no (mall profit 
in Almes ; it being more than true, that the Ecclelialticks are in that point like the Bell of 
Man- 
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eManfridonia, which when it ſounds, makes this Eccho, by common report, Dammi e 
dorti, &c. Give me and lle give thee, Give me and lle give thee, Give me and lle give thee. 
Great is the Civility the Cardinals uſe to any Ambailador they tind in any City or State 
of the Church, receiving ſtrangers with all poſſible courtelie ; inſomuch that ſome Pro- 
teſtants themſelves have gone away very well ſatisfy'd with their humanity. I will not 
ſay much of their comportment to Serene Princes who have their Orders from Rome, to 
the end they may be entertain'd at his Holineſs his charge, and are therefore receiy'd by 
the Cardinal Legats with the greateſt honour imaginable. And by this extraordinary 
courtelie, the State of the Church feels no ſmall inconvenience, becauſe they take occa- 
ſion upon any pretence wharſvever to lay new impoſts upon the people, as they did up- 
on the —__ of the Queen of Sweden, which remains ( as a perpetual memorial of 
Alexander the ſeventh ) upon their ſhoulders to this day ; and I have heird ſome people 
exclaim, *Tis we that ſuffer for the Generoſity of the Popes. 

To meet the eldeit ion of any Prince, any Royal Ambaſſadors, or the Ambaſſadors 
of the Dukes of Savey or Tuſcany, the Cardinals are wont to go as far as the Gates of 
the City, with as great a Train of Coaches as they can polhibly ger, or the largeneſs of 
the place will bear. They firſt ſend one of the chief of their Families to meet them, and 
with a fine Summer Coach to invite them from their own. Afﬀeer that they ſend a com- 
pany of Lances half a dayes journey more or leſs ; and a mile or two out of the City, 
they ſend their Vice-Legats with ſome ſmall number of Coaches. 

But this common Rule has its exceptions likewiſe z for there arg ſome Cardinals thar 
treat and careſs ſuch perſons according to the animolity or inclination they have for their 
Maſters. For cxample, a Cardinal of the French fation will receive an Ambafſador 
from France, with greater Pomp than an Ambaſlador trom Spain, and itis the ſame on 
the other lide. Bur choſe that are indiffcrent, obſerve their Rules, and meaſure their 
Paces exactly, both for the one and the other, having a care alwayes to expreſs ſome- 
thing more of honor to the Royal Ambaſſadors, than to the Ambaſſadors from Savoy 
and Tuſcapy, nor indeed without reaſon. Sometimes the Cardinals will pretend 1 know 
not what excuſes, ſending great Trains to meet them, but ſtaying themſelves ar home 
where they receive them at the top of the Stairs without their Rochers. Which cuſtom 
is never us 'd to the eldeſt Son of any Serene Prince, they receiving them alwayes at the 
Gate of the Town, unleſs the Legat be lick in Bed. In the ſame manner they receive their 
Brother Cardinals as they pals by. 

The Relations of Serene Princes, and ſome principal Barons, are receiv'd ſome few 
miles off ( by the Cardinal Legats appointment ) by the Maſter of his Chamber, and 
ſometimes by his Vice-Legat, who conduQts them ro the bottom of the Stairs, where 
they are receiv'd by his Eminence , ſometimes he pretends for their greater honour to 
walk out into the City, and as ſoon as he has notice that the Prince is near at hand, he 
marches into the Street by which he is to paſs, and ( pretending to have mer him by 
accident ) takes him up into his Coach, and condutts him to the Pallace prepar'd for 
him. 

Neither the Cardinal Legats, nor any other Cardinal in Rome, does uſe to make any 
invitation to Marqueſſes, Gounts, or other perſons of quality, that are paſſing abour 
their own particular affairs. Yet the Cardinal Legar, if they make him a vilic ( to return 
them ſome expreſſions of favour ) will invite them ro Dinner or Supper, and appoint 
ſome of his Gentlemen afterward to accompany him, and ſhow him what is moſt conſt- 
derable in the Town. The principal Ladies, as Ambaſſadors Wives and the like, the 
Cardinals do alwayes invite, and ſend the meaneſt of their Relations to meet them, if 
they have ary ( which they ſeldome want ) or at leaſt their Major Domo, ſome miles 
out of the Town, and that more or leſs, according to the delign they have to do them 
honour ; belides which, they do uſually intreat ſome of the principal Ladies of the City 
ro go and receive them, and accompany them to the Palace, where the Cardinal receives 
them at the Stairs head, and conveys them to the apparcment ordain'd them, Wl 

The particularities of their Vilits,and Receptions, | have thought good to inſert in this 
Cardinaliſm, for the ſarisfaQion of ſome Outlandiſh Genglemen that did earneſtly deſire 
it, For my own part, I had no other delign, but to ſpcak..of matcers. appgiaming to 
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their policicks : however it ſeems not improper, ſeeing in theſe times the policy of the 
Cardinals run ſo much into Ceremony. 

1 ſhall now ſpeak of the eight Offices that are peculiar to the perſons of the Cardinals, 
which are the Popes Vicar; I he chief Penitenciariez The Vice- Chancellor, The Chamber- 
lain ; Te Prefett of the Signature 4: Juſtitza 3 The Prefett of the Signa-ure di Gratia ; 
The Prefc& of the Breves ; The Bibhuinccary, And brit I ſhall begin with the Popes 
Vicar, which ofhice is the moſt antient of all, and was for a long cime executed b 
Biſhops, and other Prelats. But Poxs che fourth, rransferr'd that dignity upon the Sacred 
Colledge, declaring the Cardinal Giacomo Savells Vicar, about the year 156s. after 
which time it was aiwayes conferr'd upon Cardinals. The juri(dition of this Vicar, js 
over the Prieſts and Regulars in Rome, and the Territories belonging to it. He has au- 
thotity alſo over Societies of Laicks, Religious Houſes, Hoſpitals, Jews, and Courte- 
zans, beſides I know not what power over the concourſes of Curats for Benefices in 
Rome, which are not in partibus ; and this Office affords the Cardinal Vicar for his Pen- 
fivn, a hundred Ducats of Gold a month, paid him out of the Chamber. This Vicar has 
in his Conrt two Deputies, one for Civil Caules , the other for Criminal, and a Vice- 
gerent who is a Titulary Biſhop, and can exerciſe all the Epiſcopal FunRtions in Rome, 
and he has the Superintendancy, and Care of the Monaſteries and Nuns , he has his 
Provoſt Marſhal, and a certain number of Serjeants, and comes with the reit of his Offi- 
cials into the Congregations held before the Vicar about matters belonging to his Court, 
Belides theſe, there are four Notaries belonging to that Office, each of which executes his 
charge apart, and has eight or ten Clerks under him perpetually. 

The office of cnief Penitentiary is given by the Pope to a Cardinal alwayes, and yeilds 
him that has it, a yearly Rent of about five thouſand Ducats of Gold. His juriſdition 
lyes in caſes reſerv'd for the Pope, in giving abſolution gratis ubique, and giving faculty 
to abſolve in Parchment Seal'd with the Penitentiary Seal, ro tuch Confeſſors as he ap- 
proves. This Penetentiary has a Prelat under him, that Is call'd the Regent of the Penj- 
tentiary'office, to whom the Confeflors repair upon occalion, if they cannot have imme- 
diate diſpach from the Cardinal. And here ir is to be advertis'd, that this Penitentiary 
alligns penance according to the quality of the offence, though the Confeſſor perhaps 
conceals the perſon, T hrs Penitentiary lits in great ſtate, ſometimes in the Cathedral of 
Saint Fobn de Lateran, (ometimes © St Peter in the Vatican, and ſometimes in the 
Church of Santta Maria Maggiore , upon a kind Throne or Tribunal four or five ſteps 
high;with a wand in his hand,to hear the Confeſlions of reſerv'dCaſes.1 had-once occalion 
to make nfe'of him, but I would not go to Cardinal Francsſco that was chief Penitentiary 
to confeſs my ſelf, leſt all rhat were prefent in the Church, ſhould underſtand the quali- 
ty of my Conſcience ; for as ſoon as they vbſerve any body at the feet of the Cardinal, 
they imagine immediately he has ſome grear load upon his Conſcience, which makes ma- 
ny people forbear going thither. This Penitentiary can call a Congregation, and Cby the 
albiltatce and interventtorr of his Regent ( who. keeps the Seal ) rwo er three Jeſuir 
Prieſts, and ſome few Canoniſts ) deliberate about the intereſt and affairs of the office, 
the Hiſtory'of whoſe Original follows. 2 ; 

About two hundred yeersafrer Chriſts Incarnation, Saint Cornelis being-Pope, and 
many Chtiftians having Sacrificed to ldols there was a'great controverlie, whether thoſe 
that were laps'd might be'reconcil'd, and re-amitted again, -which was the -Foundation 
of the Novarian Schiſm. After long diſpute, it was concluded by the major part, that 
they might-z but becauſe ſome were lels dinners than others, ſome had nor' Sacrificed, 

others had iridured Perſecntion, but were not able to perſevere. There were certain 
Priefts depured, who, Pro modo culpe admifſam Penitentiam indulgerent ; That is, Pro- 

ion the Penance to the quality of the Crime. And from hence ſprang the Penitentiaries, 
whe atrer the Church was im peace, and tranquility, extended their juriſdiftion by de- 

yrees; to'otherdelinquenrs; for whickcreaſon it was eſtablith'd, that in every Patriar- 
chical Church'in Rome, there ſhould be rwo Prieſts, who ſhould have the care of impo- 
ling 6f Petimces according to the Penitential Canons, which are very antient, by the 
reſtrmony'of the Keeper ot rhe Library. And this is all is written, or recorded in the 
ra(#;' from whence they argde, that in probabiliry theſe Prieſts had a head or _ to 
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whom they repair'd to communicate their buſineſs of importance to the Pope, and this 
they would have to be their chief Penitentiary 3 who if ſo, muſt be very anuent, though 
there be no Records of it, as Pauvinus ſayes, before Gregory the tenth, 

The antienteſt memorial of the Office of the Vice-Chancellor, is to be found in an Epi- 
ſtle about Monarchy written by Saint Ferome, who was then Chancellor, ad Gerontiam : 
It is moſt certain the Pope is the only Chancellor of the Church, ſo as the other are call' d 
Vice-Chancellors only ; yet there are ſome that believe it is only out of reſpe& to Saint 
Lawrence, that was formerly Chancellor, that they ſuffer not his Succeflors to enjoy the 
ſame title that he did. Antiently the Chancellor writ whatever belong'd to the Pope ta 
write, and ſometimes he anſwer'd thoſe quzries and ſcruples in matters of Faith, as were 
made him by the Biſhops and others ; he writ alſo of the Spiritual Dominion of the Pope, 
and had the ſame Authority the Secretary of the Breves, or the Secretary ab intimss, 
have now. Betides which he had the ſame Juriſdition the Chancellors have now in 
France, or any other Principality, as Luca de Penna afhirms in an Epiſtle of his to 1ſidore, 
in which he ſets down diſtinRly the particular faculties of this Office. He had under him 
twelve Scrineraries, and one Proto-Scrinerary, all of them aſſiſting him to undergo the 
weight of his Charge according to orders : others were to have a care of the draughts, 
and others to tranſcribe them. This Office till the time of Gregory the 7th. which was 
in the year 1187. was ordinarily conterr'd upon Biſhops, or Cardinals , and in the year 
1100, the Cardinal Biſhop of Saint Ruffina was Chancellor, by conceſſion of Beneditt 
the eight z during the Papacy of Alexander the ſecond, it came to be diſuſed, which was 
in the year 1071, and ſo it continued to Gregory the eights time, being frequently given 
to Cardinal Prieſts, or Cardinal Deacons. 1 he ſaid Gregory having that Othie, as ſoon 
as he was made Pope, took it away from the Colledge ot Cardinals, and put into it a 
Canon of Lateran, who becauſe he was no Cardinal, was called Cancellaris vicem agens ; 
and ſo it continued for a hundred years, out of the hands of the Colledge of Cardinals; 
the Miniſters inſtead of vicem agens, calling him that executed it Vice-Chancellor, by 
degrees, as a more commodious name. Under Boniface the eight this Office return'd to 
the Sacred Colledge again, being given to Richardo Padront a Noble man of Siena, who 
afterwards was made Cardinal as ſome think, but forgetting the anrient inſtitution, he 
continued Vice-Chancellor, by inadvertency taking the name of the Office upon him. 

They that had this Office call'd themfelyes either Chancellors, or Library-keepers, as 
they pleas'd, becauſe Preerat Bibliothecse, Whillt the Emperor had the nomination of 
the Popes, the keeper of the Records was call'4 Archicancellarins Imperis pro Italia, & 
eApoſtolice ſedis 'Bibliothecarins, vel Cancellarius, vel Archicancellarins ; and they that 
were in Rome (aid, Datum Romaz per manum N. Diaconi Cardinals, Vicecancellaris, 
Archiepiſcaps Colonienlis, Apoſtolice ſedis Biblizothecarts ſeu Cancellarit, Where is to be 
noted, the Date was made by the ſame Chancellor at that time the Vice-Chancellorſhip 
was executed by a Cardinal, who got at leaſt,tine thouſand Ducats of Gold by it, Its 
Juriſdition is principally about the diſpatch of all the Apoſtolical Letters, which are all 
lign'd by the Pope, excepr ſuch as paſs by Brief ſub annulo Piſcatoris. 

Three times a Week, viz. Tueſday, Thurſday, 'and Sunday, there meet in his Palace 
all the Officers of the Apoſtolical Chancery, thar is, the Regent, and the Abbreviatori ds 
Parco Maggiore, which are twelve in number, belides the Regent in his Purple habit like 
a Prelate ; all which Offices are ſold, the Regents for twelve thouſand Ducats of Gold 
and more, and the Abbreviators di Parco for lix thouſand at leaſt z which money yields 
the purchaſer eight or ten per Cent. lix of the Abbreviators places are in the Gifc of the 
Cardinal Vice-Chancellor, and the Regents is in his Eminencies. Theſe thirteen Prelates 
have their places in his Holineſs his Chappel : But the Regent comes ſeldom thither, in 
reſpe& of his precedence before other Prelates. Theſe thirreen Prelates are called Refe- 
rendaries, or Remembrancers of the one and the other Courr, and the Regent has power 
to referr all Cauſes of Appeal ro Rome, which he referrs to the Auditors of the Rota and 
Reterendaries, diſtributing their Orders with great equality, that every one might have 
lus part. 

The Ofhce of Chamberlain yields one year with another ſix thouſand Crowns of 
Gold ; the Juriſgjion ts r0 take cogniſance of all Cauſes, that fall under the diſcuſſion 
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of the Apoſtolick Chamber and their Clerks, being preſent at all tranſ-&,ons in that 
Chamber, unleſs he be hinder'd by the Conliſtory, paſſing the greatc{t parc of ihe diſ- 
patches under his own Name, though examin'd and ſubſcrib'd by the Clerks. 

It is obſervable alſo in the Apoſtolick Chamber, that the Cardinal Chamberlain, and 
all the other Prelates, do come thither with their Purple Pontibcal Cloaks over twcir 
Rochets, and the other Officers with habits different from what they ordinarily dv w. ar. 
Belides, the Chamberlain is Judge of Appeals, as likewiſe of the Judgements pais'd of 
the Surveyors of the Streets, and with thoſe Surveyors he takes cogniiance of Gaulyes, 
Buildings, Bridges, Streets, and other things. Furthermore, in the vacancy of the Chair, 
he reſides in the Palace in the Popes apartment, walks up and down Rome with. his Guard 
of Swiſſes, who are alwayes attending his perſon ; he coins muiicy allo with his vwn 
Armes and Impreflion upon it : It being his charge to ſee the Conclave made it remains 
at his diſpoling afterwards ; he has a Key to the Treaſury in Saint Angelo, of which 
there are but three, one for the Pope, an other for him, and the third tur che Cardinal 
Deacon. Some few Ages lince the head of the Deacons was the Arch- Deacon, who was 
a Cardinal, and had the care of the Revenue z his dignity was very N ble, and continued 
till the year 1100, about which time for the excels ot his Greatneſs, that dignity was 
raken away, and another inſtitured in its room, Which is the Chamberlainhip, upon CON- 
dition it ſhould be conferr'd upon Cardinals only ; and they had their Cuadjutors allign- 
ed them, who are Clerks in the Apoſtolick Chamber, and wkoic Office 1n the firſt initi- 
tution was the ſame with the Chamberlains. Now they have the Treaſurer joyn'd ro 
them, and the Pielident, in reſpe& of ſome Jate difference betwixt the Pope and his 
Chamberlains. 

The office of the Prefe&t of the Signature of Juſtice, is executed by a Cardinal alſo, 
who receives out of the Chamber, for his Penſion, a hundred Ducats a Month. His bu- 
ſine(s is to under-write anſwers to all Petitions and References, and every Thur ſaay, S 
cept in Vacations, the Signature of Jultice is held before the PrefeR in his own Pailace, 
for determining references z where alſo twelve Prelats afſi;it with Voces, and belides 
them, all other Prelats that are Referendaries. Moreover, there are preſent, but with- 
out power of Voting, the Auditor of the Rgrs, and the Lieurenant Civil of the Cardinal 
Vicar, to the end, no thing to prejudice the juriſdiftion of their Tribunals. 

The Prefe>t of the S_ ds Gratia, is a Cardinal likewiſe, who has a hundred 
Ducats a month for his Penſion alſo. His office is to be preſent alwayes at ihe Signature 
di Gratia, which is conſtantly held before his Holineſs, and ir is he that ſeals all the Pe- 
ritions and Pardons that paſs there. There are twelve Prelats alſo that have their votes 
there, which uſe to be the ſame that were preſent at the Signature of Juſtice ; as like- 
wiſe the Cardinal Vicar, the Cardinal Pretc& of the Breves, the Datarie, and more or 
fewer of the Cardinals, according as more or fewer of them are depuied by the P+ pe ; 
however, they are never fewer than twelve. 

There are preſent alſo at that Seal, the Auditor of the Chamber, the Lieutenant Civil 
of the Cardinal Vicar, the Treaſurer General, one of the Auditors di Rota, a Protonos- 
tary, one of the Clerks of the Chamber, one of the Abbreviatori del P.rco 2M az giore, 
Jas | Regent 0! the Chancery, all of them appearing for the defence vt their parucular 
juriſdiftions and offices. This Seal js kept conſtantly once a week before his tlolinefs, on 
Sunday, or Tueſday, if it falls not on a Holy day. 

The Cardinals I1ikewiſe are PrefeQts of the Breves, and the Library Keepers ; the Pre- 
feCt has an allowance out of the Chamber for his Penſion of a handeed Ducats a Month ; 
and his office is to over-1ook and lign all the draughts of che Briefs that gi) under a Tax. 
The bulinels of the keeper of the Library ( thai ow his hundred Ducats a m nch our of 
the Chamber likewiſe ) is to ſuperintend the Preſs, and the Library in the Yatican, and 
the people that work i here, in Princing Claffick writings in he Oriencal Tonguss, 

Our of this Colledge of Cardinals, there are feveral Congregiutions formed, that are 
call'd for that reaſon, the Congregations of Cardinals. and arc tit een in number, v:z. 
of the Holy Office, of the affairs of the Biſhops and Regulars ot the Councel, of the 
immunities of the Church, of the State, de propaganda Fide, of Rights, of Water, of 
Streets, of the Index, of Conſultauon for tne Goyernment of the Church, of go. d Ke- 
gimcar, 
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giment, and of eaſing of grievances, of the Mint, of examination of ſuch as are de- 
lign'd to be Biſhops, and ot the affairs of the Contiſtory ; but for theſe Congregations, 
the Cardinals have only their labour for their pains, and ſome little honour that lignifies 
nothing. 

The Congregation of the Holy Othce, meet twice a week, on Tueſday in the Covent 
of Minerva, where the Inquiſition is kept by the Father Dominicans, and on Thurſday 
before his Holineſs, where cauſes of Herelie are heard before twelve Cardinals at the 
leaſt, deputed according to the pleaſure of the Pope, and a good number of Divines of 
ſeveral Religious Orders. 

The Congregation of the affairs of theBiſhops andRegulars,has a particular juriſdition 
over the dift-rcnces which ariſe betwixt the Biſhops, and their Subjes, and betwixt the 
B:(hvps, and the Regulars. This Congregation meets the Friday in every week, in the 
Cardinals houſe that is head of that Copa, and that with no ſmall trouble, for 
thev have ſo many Letters of complaints ſometimes, it is ſcarce poſſible to read them. 

T he Congregation of the Councel, has the power of interpreting the Orders and De- 
crees of the Gouncel of Trext, ſo that if any difference happens in Chriſtendome abour 
that, whey apply themſelves to this Congregation, which gives them all ſeaſonable- reſo- 

- -n. It is held in the antienteſt Cardinals houſe, though the head be another Cardi- 

4 that he has the power of aflembling them: they meet ordinarily once a week,that 
day, or Thurſday, if it be no Holyday. 

- 01g7egation of the Eccleſiaſtical immunities, was inſtituted by Urban the cight, 
\ aving had many controverſies of that nature whilſt he was Nuntio, and before he 
1 +» Pope, he took an Oath as ſoon he was created, to ere this Court, to prevent thoſe 
111cv 1veniences for the future, Which Congagnten has power to reſolve ſuch doubts as 
happen in the confulion and divexlity of offences, and to determine who are, and who 
are not to enjoy the privileges of the Church. This Congregation meets every Tueſday, 
in che eldeſt Cardinals houle, in which there are preſent, ſeveral Cardinals, one Auditor 
di Rota, one Clerk of the Chamber, one out of each $i nature, and a Secretary that uſes 
to be a Referendary to one Signature or the other. The PreteR of this Congregation 
has for his Penſion about ſeven hundred Ducats a year, and the keeping of thoſe Seals 

that are neceſlary, : 

In the C—_ of State, all thoſe Cardinals that have been Apoſtolical Nuntioes 
are preſent, and the Secretary of State to his Holineſs with them, and it is generally held 
before the Pope, or the Cardinal Nephew. 

The Congregation de propaganda fide, was erefted by Gregory the fifreenth of happy 
memory, to inveſtigate and find out all poſſible wayes for the propagating the Catholick 
Faith 1n all parts of the World, and to adviſe what may be conducible to ſo profitable a 
work. Iruſes tro meet on Mundays once a moneth before the Pope, and many times in 
the Palace de propaganda fide. There are preſent ſeveral Cardinals, the Apoſtolick Proto- 
notary, his Holinels,his Secretary of State, one Judge that uſes to be Referendary of one 
of the dignarures, the Aſſeſſor of the Holy Office, the Secretary of the ſame Congrega- 
yon, who has built a Palace of no ordinary greatneſs in the Piazza della Santiſſima Thi. 
nita d: monti, for the entertainment of all thoſe that have receiv'd the Catholick Faith, 
and come to ſee Rome z belides that they lodge ſeveral poor Biſhops there, and provide 
them with all things neceſſary for a livelihood. There is a Prefs in this Congregation 
alſo, for all Foreign Languages, where they printdaily their Mifſals, Breviaries, and ſuch 
other Books. 

The Juriſdi&tion of the Congregation of Rights, reſpeRts the differences in Rights, 
Ceremonies, Preceedencies, Canonization of Saints, and ſuch like affairs, The anti- 
enteſt of the deputed Cardinals, is head of this Congregation, and has power to con- 
vene them in his own houſe once a month, or oftner as he pleaſes; and it is to be obſer- 
ved, that all Congregations are conven'd by their Heads. 

The Congregation del cAcque, has the care of all Rivers, Bridges, and ſuch things, 
The antienteſt Cardinal is head of it, and calls it upon occalion at his own houſe, there 
being no preciſe or determinate day appointed. 

The Cardinal Chamberlain is head of the Congregations di fonte & di ſtrade ,ard ow 
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being no fix'd day, he calls them too as he thinks it convenient ; but they meet in the 
antienteſt deputed Cardingls houſe alwayes, and being aſſembled, they conſider of the 
Aquadu&ts and Conveyancys of water into Rome, and the manner of diſtributing it tho- 
- rough the whole City, as alſo the Commodities of the Streets, , 

The Congregation del Fudzces, hath Juriſdition in over-ſecing the Preſs, in printing 
and correQing of books , it has a Cgrdinal to its head, who aſſembles them at his own 
houſe as occalion requires, though there be a day appointed. 

There is the Congregation della Conſulta, for the Government of the Church, and the 
head of that is the Cardinal Nepheys of the preſent Pope, they meet twice a week in his 
houſe, viz. Tueſdays, and Fridays. There are preſent, (ix Cardinals, fix Prelats, a Se- 
cretary that uſes v0 be a greavConhident of the Nephews , . in this Congregation they 
conſult of rhe Government of the Church, all Deputies, Prefets, Governours, Prog- 
voſts, and other Officers whatever, dire&Ging their accounts thither, of any thing conli- 
derable that happens in their Governments,and this Congregation deliberates and decrees 
what is to be done in the caſe : The Secretary draws up the Order, and the Cardinal 
that is head, ſubſcribes it firſt, and then the reſt of the Prelats that are preſent. The ſe- 
veral Provinces are divided among[t chem, and every one reads the Letters in the Coun- 
cel that come out of their particular Provinces ; but it is to be underſtood, the Legat of 
Avignon, the Governour of Benevento in the Kingdom of Naples, and of rhe City of Ce- 
neda, in the Dominions of the. Venetian, being all free Governments, are not ſubje& ro 
the Decrees of this Councel z the Governour 4d; Fermo, and that State, and the Governour 
of Spoleti, are exempt likwiſe. The Prelats of this Congregation have three parts of the 
Palace, and each of them a thouſand crowns a year entertainment, and the vecretary two 
thouſand, that is Roman crowns, 

The Cardinal Nephew to the Pope is head alſo of the Congregation of Grace, and 
good Government z the Communities upon any grievance or oppreſſion, repair thither 
tor remedy with other SubjeRts for preſent relief, and determinations in writing manu 
Regia. This Congregation meets on Sundays C at the ſame place where the Congrega- 
tion della Conſult a meets) by turns, that is, the Congregation for good Government one 
Sunday, and the Congregation for Relief another. There are five or lix Cardinals pre- 
ſent alwayes, ſeven or eight Prelats, one Secretary ; ( Which 1s alwayes the fame with 
the Secretary in the other Congregation ) all the Lerters or Orders that paſs in this Con- 
gregation, are lign'd by the Cardinal Nephew , all the Prelats have the fame Emglu- 
ment the Prelats of the Congregation della Conſulta have , they are habited in Purple, 
and have the Title of his Holneſſes familiar and Domeſtick Congregation. 

The Congregation of the Treaſury have a particular Jurildiftion over all Moneys 
to be coyn'd in that State, as likewiſe of Foreign Moneys, to obſerve which way the 
may be ſpent in the Territories of the Church, There are preſent four Cardinals, choſen 
all of them at the diſcretion of rhe Pope, and ſome Officers of his Chamber. The head 
of them is he the Pope thinks good to depute, and that head has power to afſemble them 
at his own houſe as oft as he pleaſes, for there is no ſet day appointed. 

The Congregation for the examination of New Biſhops, was inſtituted by Clement 
the cight of happy memory, who examin'd ſeveral perſons himſelf, eſpecially if they were 
towards the Law ; for the Profeſſors of Divinity were examin'd G Hellarmine only. 
This Congregation is held alwayes before the Pope, in the preſence of eight or ten Car- 
dinals, a certain number of Prelates, and ſome Theologiſts of ſeveral Opinions ; in which 
all perſons the Pope intends to promote to Biſhopricks are examin'd ; but ir is to be un- 
derſtood the Biſhopricks belonging to the Church in 7taly, for the reſt are not ſubjeR 
to the jurisdiftion of that Court, The Perſon examin'd kneels upon a Cuſhion before 
the Pope, and all that are preſent in the Congregation have power to examine him ; af- 
ter he is examin'd and approv'd, it is entred into a Book that the Secretary of that Con- 
gregation Keeps, that that perſon has been examin'd, and if it happens bs remov'd ro 
any other Church, he need not be examin'd again. If one has been Biſhop in ſome Fo- 
reign Province never ſo long, and by accident is tranſlated- ro ſome Biſhoprick in 7caly, 
he muſt ſubmit to the examination of that Congregation, except he be a Cardinal, for 
they are exempt from all examination when they are admitted to any Church. Bur here 
It 
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it is to be underſtood, that thovgh they be examin'd and approv'd, they are not imme- 
_—_ $ithops. The periwn deiiygyi'd, wakes protefiion tit of the Catho.ick Faith hes 


fore the Cardua! cirvien by his tiol-nr(s, to propol- wm to the reſt of the Cardi::als : 
that done, they giv 40 Oaih cv the Wunefles way ay ty b examind about the State of 
thar Church, and 2but ine oily, x0 Ooh, and cult uf the perſon delign'd ty, be 
Biſhop 01 :(1at Churca ; ta. pit, the Garurial gives order wohss Auditor to mnke Pro- 


ceſs, which 1s prelencly draw wy, cimer ty tne Carl nat Yicars Notary, O& the Aucitor 
of that Chamber z3 whilltt they 41 drawing the Iryucels, the perſon recommended is .to 
produce the Teſtimunics ot !+4 D «trip, and afrer that, what oth.r privileges he has, 
as Pacen:'s, Depolitons, uu - *11:14.4mmais from him that Ordain'd him, which are very. 
proper, and Gil much 1acthitate 14S d11paich. | 

After the Teſtimoaies, they arc 10 (wear they were born in lawful Marriage, and 
that their Parents were nut tulpect. d tor Hercricks, aid that he is abuye thirty years 0 
age, according to the Tanuns uf tac Councel of Trent, Afcer this, there are other Wit- 
nefles <x.min d al ut the Sr ate, iii Vcilure, and Ugly ot the dea, in what Province the 
City is, whether ut b< ummedtately wbpet to tac Apottolick vea, or the Suffragan of 
ſome Arch-b.ſh »prick, what La:.ds or L uwns there are Within its Diocelſs, how many 
thouſand Souls, hw many M v2it.ries theie are, bow many Reliques of Saints, how 
much the Church ye'lds yearly, hw many Clerks, how many Canons, how many Col- 
ledges or Schoo's, how waty Cvcins of Muti, how many Prieſts, how mgny Stee- 
ples, Belk, and ſuch like chivrge, 1be Preiwintat.cn being feniſh'd, the Cardinal Poncnte. 
( which is he the Pope chole ty preicint the per:+ 44.) ub:cribes it, and then gives it to 
the three principal Cardinals of that Urder, was having pervs'd ir, ſubicribe ut in like 
manner, and return it tv the Carainal 1 onexte, WHETE It remains, 

In the next private Conliſtory be pubittlcs it, atd in the next, he preſents him, and 
recites in a ſhcrt Latin Speech the whole contents of the Procets, but before the Cardixal 
Ponente alligns his Church,the Provolt gives wo blanck Schedules to the Aud:tor of the 
Sacred Colledge at the inſtance of the peri.n E.c&ed, in which he promujes to pay the 
Cardinal Ponente, the Sacred Colledge, the Reverena Chamber, and all che Officers of 
the Chaicery, all that is due to them tor the diipaici of that bulinels. The day before 
the Contiſtory for determining, the Cardinal Fonente tends a nwxmorial to al the reſt of 
the Cardinals, in which, he tuccuiftly recictes the 8ianner of the whole Proceſs, to the end, 
that if any Cardinal could make any exceprion, he knew againit whom he was to fpeak, 
and as ſoon as the Preſentation is over by che Cardinal Ponente, the Pope turns to the 
Cardinal Deacon, aud demaids if he has any thiug to lay to the contrary, if he has any, 
he declares it, if nor, he tiles up, fayes no, and approves what the Car dinal Ponentehas 
done, and fo his Holinels decrees, and gives the perion that Church, which is eney'd 
immediately into a Note by the Cardinal Vice-Chancellor, and Seal'd with his Seal. 
Upon this Decree, the Cardinal Ponente draws up a Schedule, Subſcribes it with tys own 
Hand, and Seals it with his own Scal ; and by virtue of this Schedule, andanviher which 
they call che '-ounter-part under the tiand and Seal of the Cardinal Vice-Charccllor, the 
Bull is immediately dilpatch'd. The Cardinal Ponente receives ordinarily as his Right, 
fifteen Duczts per Cene. our of the Chamber of all the Revenues of that Chugch, that per+ 
ſon is recommended tv : it he be preſenied by the Pope himielf, the laid ſum is to be paid 
to the Culledge of the Apoſtolick Secretaries : if one be preſented 4 & Cardinal that has. 
not been formerly in Keme,cheCardinal is to pay the fiftcen per Cent, bur if theCardinal be 
prelent,or has been 1n Kome, he is freed from that payment. The perion preſgnred, ſirs nog 
Out of his houſe chat murning, bur ſhaves his head, and after Dinner puts 'hirhſclf inrg. 
his Pontifical Habit like a Biſhop, with his black Har, Hat-band, and a green welt about 

the brims. After this, he is (0 go into the. Pupes Pallace, where ( intr,oduc'd by the, 
Maſter of the Chamber ) he is to kiſs the Popes foot, who with his own hands purs his 
Rocher over him, ſuch a one as the Bilhops axe wont ro wear of their own. , The new Bi- 
thop is then to vilit the whole Colledge of Cardinals, and without any. oxder vr. prece-. 
dence, he may vilic them next he thinks moſt convenient, provided, he vegins, With, the 
Cardinal Deacon. Thoſe that are FRE ro any See out of Jralia, afe oþ 'ig'd ig all 


theke things but examination, and it they be 5" they do all per progratgr eqn; roy 
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The Cardinal Deacon is head of the Congregation de negotis Confiſtoriali, bat having 
no particular buli eſs, only ſuch things as his tiolinels paricularly refers to them, which 
are uſually, renunganns of Brlhopricxs, the Taxes of the Church, and ſuch things;they 
meet but 1eidome. This Congregation is call'd by the Cardinal its head, and held in his 
kouſe. 

In all the aforementicned Congregations, there are ſeveral Cardinals, {- m-time more, 
ſometime fewer, as we have laid, but the greateſt number of all is in the Cunyregation of 
Bithops and Regulars, where there are fonietime four and twenty preſent. Every Coun- 
gregation has its particular Secretary, whoſe care it is to draw up the Orders exaftly to 
the Decrees that arc made in full Congregations, every Cardinal Subicribing them, and 
Sealing them, with his own Seal- but ir is to be ur:derſtoos; that when there is a Con- 
6ftory, rhete is rieyer any Congregation, fur vp'm any intimation from the Pope that he 
would have a Confiſt-ty, they leave the Congregation and repair thither, 

The chree A:ch- Pri). ſhips of rhe thr.c Ca h.drals in Rome, that is of Saint Fobn de 
Eateran, of Saint Teter, and of S114 «A aria CM aggoore, are alwayes in rhe perſons 
of the Cardinals. Aid of the dignury of tacie three Cibces we may judge, if we: conſi« 
der thar there is fi6t any «f them 1alls, but the preſent Pope beſtows it immediately upon 
one of his Cardinal Nephews, and the Popes do teldome confer any thing upon them, 
bor che beft and tmv(t profirabte offices in the Church. Exch of thee Arch-Priefts has his 
Deputy, arid Ie dfſigns lc whit profit he pleaſes, which for the moſt part is the Reve- 
mie of a 2anon;” They have each of them p-wer mdulg'd them to diſpoſe of. what Bene 
fices, Clerk{hips, Chaplainthips, and orher chings that tall within their-ſeveral Churches, 
Every Pope allo'does uſtally allow each of them a Canonſhip., - 

| The Arch Prieſt of Saint Fob de Lateran adininilters Juitice both in caſes Criminal 
#n& Civil, to alt ſich perſons itt live within a cerrain diſtance from his Cathedral ac- 
cording to his Jutifdiion. In the year of Jubily, the Arch-Prieſt goes in his Pomifiea- 
Abu, with a grear train onhorſe-back to his own Charch to open the Holy 'Gare, The 
Cardinal Deacon vbſerves the ſane order in the Church of Saint Paw, and the ſane Ce- 
retn-ny is us'4 when the Holy Gare is ſhut again. « This is ro be wmiderſtood 'of the two 
Artis Prieſts of St, Fobn de Later ar, and of Santa eMHaria Maggiore, for the Pope in; St. 
Ftrers Charch, opens and ſhuts rhe Holy Gare Wimielt, and not che Arch-Prieft;” In all 
thele great Churches, there are Penitentiaries, 'that is to ſay, the Jeſuits in rhe Charch 
of St: Peter, the Pranciſcans in the Church vf Sr. Fohn de Lattran, and the Domsnicans 
in the Churth di\Sanxra Maria Maggiore. The Penitentiaties have good Lodgings and 
zecommoudations incach of rheit piaces z where-rhey live comfortab.y at 'the-rharge of 
the Pepe,” dr ratfter of the Church, being obkig tro be conſtantly in the Church xy re- 
ceive the Confdons of all that eume rather to'conteſs -themfelves. Amvoiight 'theſe Fa« 
thers, ther&are ſome that confeſs people indivers Languages, and one of them in each 
Church tias the'Title of ReQtor, | dn a þ 
' Al rhefe Offices and Digniries that bel6ng to the Cardinals only, belideshonor, they 
bring great #&vaatages ro the z but che Curgregations have/n3thing but tt6uble, and 
x they have any profitar all, it is accompany'd with ſo many itienveniences; rhat many 
d rather bx without it, for thoſe mcommohries' would be more- rollerable, were they 
t joyn'd With ſummerhing thar is'incumpactible, by'the conmnanicirion of - contitiual difz 
aſts and petvitimieſs inco the Beaſts of thoſe Cardinals rhar are Geputed thither by his 
olineſs ; there being ſome *6f them” of two 'ot rhree teveral 'Congregations,' as if it 
were on 'purpofe © multiply: the inconveniences that do follow that appearance -of 
our. 3% - [ 4 - FL 48 ; 
- Ler it flor feem firange if Tay the Cardinals are ſometime tranſported with-/rage in 
ther Congrepirions, becguſerthe P.pes give chem but roo much' occaſion, itt not ſuffer- 
mg any chi r rh it proficund adyantage'ro be conſulced, 'and which is wotſe, the 
vpes Nephews do ſpoil all their P-olticks, and after 'they are'tyr'd and loft 'in the bali- 
nets,” they turtyir Uver upon the mature prudence, as they tall #r;; of the Congregations 
and C5 rt 6 as if the Cardmals, like Taylors, were only to patch up what'the Ne- 
$ had torn in rhe Church. ' PER | 
\The bulitish'of Cyr has been fo ſiſted and- bandied about in the Congregations 


and 
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and Conliſtories, that ſome of the Cardinals ( as is writ to me from Rome ) have it 
ringing perpetually in their ears, ſo as they cannor ſleep in their beds for it. O:hers there 
are, whoſe minds and imaginations are (o full of it, they run from one thing to another 
in their diſcourſe, and talk of Caſtre, when they would have talk'd of Conftarcs- 
nople, 

But ſome will ask me from whence comes this delay, perhaps from the irreſolution of 
the Cardinals ? No Sir, from the irregular authority of the Popes, who will do things 
in ſpight of the advice of the Cardinals ; but of that we have (aid enough already, and 
ſhall not by a ſuperfluous repeticion rub up thoſe old Sores that aM& the Church, as 
well as the hearts of the Cardinals. Ir is tufhcient, if I ſay his Holineſs erefted ſo many 
Congregations to conceal the infinite Enormities committed by the Nephews in the Go- 
vernment of the Church : And theſe are the Congregation at Rome. The Popes pre- 
tend, and indeed will do all things ; and if the Cardinals know how to comply with the 
Wills of the Popes, all is well, otherwiſe he turns and winds them, till ac laſt they 
come about to the humour of the Pope and his Nephews. In ſhorr, the Cardinals con- 
ſult in Rome, and the Pope decrees according as he is advis'd by his Councel. But the 
Cardinals dv not ſo much as cunſult about any thing that is propos'd by che Pope, and 
Which he is reſolv'd ro decree. 

I was ask'd Jately by a friend that was an outlandiſh man, what ſhare the Cardinals 
had in the Canonization of a Saint , to which l reply'd, that they had a great deal of 
trouble by reaſon of the many Conliſtories that were held, of which it will not be amiſs 
to ſpeak ſomething by the bye. The Popes before they proceeded ro Canonization, ar 
wont to have four Conliſtories of Cardinals, the two firlt are in private, the third pub- 
lick, and the fourth berwixt both z in the firlt, the Pope gives anſwer to ſuch Petitions 
as they have receiv'd from ſume Prince, Province, or City, and refers it to three Audi- 
tors & Rota to examine rhe Procels diligently, who having made their report that it was 
well, his Holineſs recommends it again cv three Cardinals to be re-examin'd whether ir 
be agreeable ro the Auditors report. In the ſecond Conliitory, the Cardinals to whum 
it is referr'd, dodeclare that they have ſeen and conlider'd the Proceſs, and that they find 
the repurt of rhe Audicors to be true. The third Conliſtory ( which is publick ) is in 
the Sala K:ggia where the Cardinals render their obedience, and where the Acyocate of 
the Cuntittury makes an Harangue of the Lite and Miracles of the Saint. In the fourth 
Conliſtory that is but halt publick, and held in the Sala *Oucale, the Pope* comes with 
his Miter upon his head, and his lingle Rochet upon his ſhoulders, and there are preſent, 
not only the Cardinals, but the Pairiarchs, Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Audirurs 4: Reta, and 
Protonutaries. 

The Pope inquires after every mans opinion whether that Canonization be to be made 
ornor, and if the Major part ſay yes, he degrees him «ſe Canonizandum, and appoints 
the day for his Canonization, on which there are many Ceremunies us'd. The Pope, and 
the Cardinals, are all in their Surplices, with every one a lighted Torch in his hand, in 
which poſture they go in Proceſſion through the Piazza, where the Guards of light 
Horte are drawn up, as ſoon as they are come into the Church, the Cardinals pay their 
Reverences, and then there is a Hymn ſung in the Quire ; that done, three Inſtarces are 
made by the Procurator of that Prince; Province, or City, upon whoſe requeſt the Ca- 
nonization is made, a Maſs is ſung, and his Holineſs preſented with two young Turtles, 
and other little Birds, in two Silver Baskets, many of which Birds are let go. Maſs be- 
ing ended, the Cardinals put off their Habits, and attend his Holineſs back again, 

. We have ſpoken thus far of what is done whiiſt the Cardinals are living; it will not 
be amiſs to obſerve ſumething now that paſſes at their death, A Cardinal being dead, he 
is carried to the next Church to the place where he dy'd ; his body 1s laid upon a high 
$caffold built on purpoſe, on a quilt of Cloth of Gold , drels'd in the ſame Habit he 
wore when he was admitted into thai Order, that is, if he was a Biſhop, in his Rocher, 
if he was a Prieſt, in his Choppines, if a Deacon, in his Caſſock, with his wonted Mirre 
at his head, and rwo Pontifical red Caps at his teer. After Dinner, all the Fryeries go to 
that Church, and there ſay the Offices for the dead, and cauſe a NcQuurral to be rehear- 
ſed, during which, the Cardinals are in wr Purple Habits, and entring into the Coureds 
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they put on their Copes of the ſame colour, and that done, they go and pray to the Hoſt, 
after that, they advance to the feet of the Corps, where ſaying a Pater Nyfter, they 
ſprinkle the Carcaſs with Holy water, repeating ſome uſual Veries and Prayers for the 

ead, and then they return to their places, and this is perform'd by every Cardinal that 
is preſent z but if there come more Cardinals than ordinary, the antienteſt performs the 
Ceremony for the reſt, they litting ſtill in their orders in the Church ull the ſervice is 
done. The four Maſters of the Ceremonies are afliſting in like manner with their upper 
Garment of Purple Serge, the Sergeants alſo in their long Purple Gowns, with their Sil- 
ver Maces in their hands, with every one of them a Prieſts Cap given them for a preſent. 
There are alſo two of the dead Cardinals Crowns ſtanding by in mourning, with two 
Bannerols of black Taffaty, with his Arms painted upon them, in their hands ; the 
Church is hung alſo with black, with the Cardinals Scutchions faſten'd upon them, and 
ſuch Trophyes as are uſual at the Funerals of great Perſons. 

They are buried for the moſt part in the Churches of their Titles, with great Pomp, 
the Fryers marching with great Tapers in their hands, and after them the £21ajor Dome, 
the Biſhops, the Apoſtolical Protonatories on Mules pontibcally, with the Matters of the 
Ceremonies, and his Holineſſes Family in long red Robes; and this Ceremony is al- 
waycs perform'd about the four andtwentieth hour. But thoſe that delire to be buried 
without any Pomp, are carry'd privately in a Coach about rwoa Clock in the morning 
to the place where they are to be interr'd. Thoſe Cardinals that are deſcended from 
great Families, and have rich Relations, have their Exchequer in the Church where t 
are buried, with noble Herſes, where the whole Culledge of Cardinals are affiſtant at 
the linging of Maſs, making Orations in praiſe of the Cardinal departed, and perfurm- 
ing other Ceremonies not uniike thoſe before mentioned. ; 

It is now time | return, and ſay ſomething to the general ſatisfaRionz and indeed, 
though | may wander a little in ſome particulars, my chief deſign is common fatisfaRi- 
on ; above all things elſe, I think convenient to touch ſomething in this place upon the 
Original of the Tithe of Eminence, which is of that value now adayes amongſt the Car- 
dinals, they would think him almoſt a Heretick, that ſhonld deprive them of it. 

But before we paſs to the Titles of the Cardinals, ut will be requilite to ſay ſomewhat 
of the Titles of the Popes, which are as great, if nor greater, than the Titles of our Savi- 
our, differing only in point of duration,our Saviours being Erernal,and the Popes bur Mo- 
mentary. By the Law of Nature, the Popes muſt leave their Title of Holineſs raken 
in the Yatican, and dye like a corruptible worm, whereas our Saviour, whoſe Holineſs 
Is natural to him, reinains to all Erernity : for what cauſe is it then, that the Poges rake 
ſuch pains themſelves, and their flatterers alſo lay about them, to heap Title upon Title 
upon them ; ſceing in ſpight of all they can do, they muſt dye, and rexurn to their firſt 
principals of duſt and vanity. 

The Holy Scripture pronounces Chriſt Impeccable, the Books and Theologiſts of 
Rome, do the ſame for the Pope 3 Chriſt was call 'd Holy, ſo is his Holineſs, Bleffed, and 
ſo is he. In the infancy of Chriſtianity, the light of Holineſs ſhin'd out in the Conſe> 
ences of Chriſtians, bleſſedneſs in their minds, and their Impeccability in their Zeal and 
Ardour for the ſervice of the Church, which rewarded their labours with a Crown of 
Martyrdome. Thoſe Titles that are now in ſuch eſteem, were not only undervalu'd then, 
bur with a Pious Zeal deſpiſed and abhorred, rhe Popes and the Eccleliaſticks raking 
more glory in the humility of their Lives, than inal the variety of Titles could be given 
them ; and upon what grounds ? Becaule being inſtruted by the Celeſtial love of the 
Holy Spirit, they underſtood very well, that giving way to the outward applauſe of the 
people, it could not bur communicate ſomerhing of the venome of Ambition within, 

which is the Harbinger of all the miſchiefs in the Church. : 

Had any one in thoſe dayes gone into the Popes preſence with thoſe Titles that are in 
ſuch requeſt at this preſent in Rome, and the Vatican, that is, with the Titles of Bleſſed, 
or Holy ; he would have been look'd upon as a moſt peſtilent flatterer, and have been 
banith'd the Yaticar, and made uncapable of any part of ihe benignity of che Pope, or of 
any preferment in the Apoſtolick Sea z and for what reaſon ? Becauſe the Popes had-then 
no need of begging thoſe Titles from man, when by their Repentance, and- — 
(| 
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their Faſting and Prayers, their Morrifications and good W orks that over-flow'd, like a 
River the banks of the Church, they both challeng's and deferv's them. The good 
Popes did then labour from morning to night by their good works, to demonſtrate that 
they were bleſs'd already by that God that can alone give blefſcdne(s ro man ; and chers- 
fore they deſpiſed that happineſs that was got by ambition, which make p:ople bappy 
only in che light of che world. They abominated as a Serpent that Holineſs was given 
them by the Prieſts, becauſe they knew that that Holineſs in the Tongue, would S a 
pernicious Poyſon in their Hearts. 

Many there are, as well devote as ingenious, that have broke their brains almoſt wo 
find out the reaſon for the introduRion of ſuch throngs of Titles into the Church, and 
after no ſmall coyl, chey obſerved that the Pope and the Ecclcliaſticks have ſeram- 
bled as it were for them, fince there was brought in ſo much Riches to the Church z fo 
that the Wealth being increas'd, their Ambition and Vanity is increas'd with it ; ihe 
luſtre of Gold, and the ſplendor of bilver, do illuſtrate the Majeſty of the Popes, and 

ild over the comlineſs of the Ecclcliaſtick. And this Mettal, that with ſo much labour 
th of Prince and People, is drawn out of the Bowels of the Earth where ic was buried, 
as if it had been atham'd to appear before the face of the Church, as conſcious of corrupt- 
ing ic at the very firſt light, and being enter'd. of making ſach a noiſe in the breaſts. of 
thoſe Eccleliaſticks that embrace it ſo greedily, that in a ſhort time there ſhould be nc- 
thing but Ecchoes of Hatrery heard in the Church, .every one firiving with emulation to 
tickie the ears of the Pope , who, lull'd as it were with the Harmony, delighted bir 
ſelf in that imaginary glory, which by degrees rais'd upa whole Army of Vices to be- 
Jeaguer the Rock of che Holy Church, labouring by all means poſſible, ro baniſh Pijery 
and Holineſs of life, from the Sanftuary of the Church, 

For tour Ages together, the Popes liv'd without the leaſt rinfture of Vanity or Pride, 
Humility and Modelity was all their praRtice, whereby they kindled and excited Devotion 
in the hearts of the Faithful, who had the good fortune to ſee the Church Govern'd by 
Paſtors, whoſe thoughts were humble, and whoſe ations were modeſt. The Titles the 
Popes then choſe to diſtinguiſh rhemſelves from the people, were fo poor and abjx&, it 
inflam'd them with Obedience, and communicated a Zeal ro zhe moſt obſtinate Sinners, 
who could not bur triumph in their Obedience to fuch Supetionrs, as crook more pleafure 
to ſerve, than to command the Church, | 

Whar Heart of Stone, what Conſcience of Flint, what Rock of Pride or Obſtinacy, 
would not have been reduc'd to powder, to hear the Popes, Chriſts Vicars, Gods Viee- 

rents upon Earth, Heads of the Church, Supreme Miniſters ob Chriſtianiry, and Pa- 
For of che Flock of Chriit, call themſelves with ſ@ mach humility; Poor Senners, Hams 
ble Servants of God and Servants of his Servants ? Theſe were the Titles of Honour tho 
Holy Popes n the blefſ:d tim- of the Churches Infancy, did ſo-much glory ing with gheſe 
Titles ( which our preſent Ecclefiatticks do ſo much .abominate } did thoſe Primizive 
Paſtors draw millions of Sinners to repenrance : whereas now in this Age, that abounds 
with ſo many Eccleliaſtical Titles, there is ſcarce one Proſclite made afies ſeveral monchs 
pains, with all the Menaces of their Arms, nor all the power of their whole Troops of 
Apoſtolical Miſſhonaries z but who could have been $0 have reſiſted the Tears of 
thoſe Popes that humbled chem(clves:o all men.? : Who wonld not willingly have turn'd 
to the Church of Chriſt, ro fee the Governours of ix fo Humble; Holy, Devour, and: 
Pious ? | 

Pope Gregory ( who was the firſt that rook upowhim the Title of Servant 17 abe- Sar 
vents of God ) prelag'd very well when he gave #hir-anſwer to 4 Cardinal that advis'd 
him againſt ſpeaking fo humbly of hitaſelf, Thuy rbeye was nor 4 moret fſicacious mey bn 
fernd ont to call ſmners to Repentaxee, than the bumalidy in the Eecleſmatiacks 1hat bad clas 
care of them , and another cime, ir being told him'by'z Biſhop, thar it.was 2 prejudice ras 
the Majefty of the Vicarſhip of Chriſt, co debaſe himifelf as he did; his _—_— being 
fix'd wholly upon huwiliry, he returns this anfver, Ard bow ? Chriſt our King fave 
the World by bis Humiliation, and ſhall we that are but bis Servanis, govern: with 


Pride ! | SUES Flick , | 
Experience teaches us, ſo that we cannot prexegd ignoranceiachis cafe; and I Know 
th the 
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the Prelars that are enemies to flatrery, and zealous inthe Service of God, will not ob- 
ligeme to lye, they underttanding very well the detriment the Church has receiv'd by 
the introdution of ambirion into the hearts of the Eccleſiaſticks, and if they be lilenc, 
it-is becaule they are fearful of diſguſting thoſe that command in Rome, 

Every one knows, that whilſt the Popes lived with their low and humble, their abje& 
and contemprible Titles, Holineſs of lite did blaze as it were in the Lap of the Church , 
the Chriſtians living with a certain devour limaplicity, and glorying with juſt reaſon to 
acknowledge them tor true and lawful Vicars of Chriſt, and tor worthy Succeſſors to St. 
Peter, thole Popes that aſpir'd not to the Papacy for the augmentation of the wealth of 
their Families, or for multiplying worldly honours upon their own perſons , but as Set- 
vants of God, to be ſerviceable ro his Fiock. Thoſe Popes I ſay that ſought the Pope- 
dome, not todomineer or inſult ro the prejudice of Princes, but to humble them(elves in 
favour of the people. Who is it that 15 ignorant of the great miſeries the poor Church 
has ſuffer'd? Who is it that is not ſenſible of che dangers with which it has been man 
times overwhelm'd, ſince that t1me in which the Popes began wich ſo much vanity to dil- 
dain thoſe low and humble, thoſe wy and devour Litles ; and to rake upon them the 
moſt arrogant and lofty ones imaginable, paſſing from Modeſty, ro Pride, from Humi- 
liry to Haughtineſs, and from Eccieliaſtical limplicity, to the vanity of the World, which 
at this preſent is too predominant. 

Schiſms, Herelies, and the deſtruftion of Kingdoms, from whence had they their 
original, but from the invention and vanity of ſv many Tiles that ſeem'd to be invented 
on purpoſe to diſturb the peace of the Church *! _ do obſerve, and that with no 
ſmall diſpleaſure, that the Chriſtian Church began to abate and fall off from its original 
ſplendour, from that very time the Popes began to ulurp the Titles of Holineſs, and 
Bleſſedneſs ; with theſe Titles were {cruples brought amongft Chriſtians, ſo that what 
the faichfull did before affectionately, and with all their hearts, worſhipping and owning 
the Popes to be Chrilts true Vicar vpon Earth, they could not afterwards be brought to, 
by all cheir promiſes, intreaties or threats ; being tearful they (ſhould err, in calling the 
Pope Holy, that had no Holineſs, and Bl-fled, that had no Bleflednefs , bur what the 
Commodities of the world do uſually afford. | 

The ſame thing ( or very like it ) 1s happen'd in the perſon of the Cardinals, by the 
introduQiion and heaping of Titles upon Tules. In the firſt Ages of the Churches Infan- 
cy, the Cardinals were {o humble and-modeſt,they thought the Title of Fratello nel Sig- 
nore obſervandiſſimo, moſt obſervant Brother im the Lord, too high, too great, t90/ eui'+- 
nent and ta!iigh-us for tneai z yer the lame Tile chat the Cardinals rook {0 much glory 
in then, is now deſpis'd as tvo low, by the vilelt of the Clergy, and the molt abje& 
Cook, or Butler of the Cluyſter. 

The firſt Ebullitions of hutwility being over, and the Rays of modeſty that glitter'd 
formerly in the perſons of the Cardinals, beginning to:decay, they look'd out for Titles: 
correſpondent to the ambition of their hearts, with which they ſtudied ro advance them- 
ſelves to the degrees and honvurs of ubis-world ; and; therefore laying afide the Title 
( w hich was ordinary to the Cardinals ). of Reverends, they took that of Reverendiſſimo, 
up them, which they kepr for the (pace of eight intire Ages, till ac lengch the tunple 
Prelats growing ambmous ( for they, bad already ulurp'& ihe Title of Reverend, which. 
the Cardinals had rejefted ) they gave them occaliunto take the Title of /liutriſimo in 
exchange, which was very well lik'd of by the Cardina's, they believing that 1 ule ſuf- 
ficient to illutrare the ations of a Catdinal, whether good or bad. Arid fo the Cardi- 
nals having rejeRed.che Title of Reverendfſimo, and aflum'd that of 1uſtriſſuno, all the, 
Abbors and Prelats began to make bold with the Title of Reverendiſſimo, which is grown 
at preſent ſo common amongſt the ;Eccleliaſticks, the. Canoniſts themſelves diſdain it, 
and the molt vile and inconliderable little Prieſts, will-challenge and expeR it. 

The Cardinals were'contenced with the Title of /{{uſtriſſimo, and they ſhow it by ex- 
Perience z living for much above two Ages in that manner, not regarding the acquilition 
of greater Titles and Prerogatives, they:chang'd as it were a little ſmaak, for a great, 
piece of meat. Burt if the Cardinals were contented, Pope Urban the eight was not; who 
1m the þegianing of his Papacy, not being ſatisfy'd ro pervert and miſapply the riches "oo 
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the Church, to the advancing the Fortunes of his languiſhing Family, he would g2 further 
yer, and upon the Anvil of Ambition forge a higher and more ſublime Title, than that 
with which rhe Cardinals were contented z and Which is worſe, not myved by any reſpe&t 
tothe Decorum of the Church, or the Majeſty of the Cardinalſhip, but for the preater 
honour of his own Nephews only. 

Many and various were the thoughts of Pope Urban about this matter, troubling and 
diſtra& ng himſelf ( as 15 reported ) ſeveral hours in the nr ht, to find out greater 1 itles 
and Prerogatives, At firſt he-rhought to have given the Title of Hiphneſ, to the Car- 
dinals, as knowing he cou'd not ennoble his Nephews with a greater 11itle than the reſt, 
ſo that under preter.ce of advancing them all, he engrandiz'd his own Nephews amongſt 
them. But delifous to give the Cardinals ſome Title that might be peculiar ro their 
Dignity, it was ſome trouble to his ſpirits to conſider that Ticle was common to other 
Princes ; at laſt after much watching, and ambicicus ſtudy, he found our the Title of 
Eminence, which was receiv'd with great applauſe by all the Cardinals, who gave the 
Pope ſolemn thanks that they were made Emimentiſſums in his Papacy z and to take 
away all ſuſpicion of irgratitude, they ſuftcr d him to diſpoſe of the Treaſure of the 
Church at his pleaſure, ot which price of gratitude the Church is ſevlible at this day. 

The improvident and capricious introdu@tion of the Title of Eminence in the perſons 
of the Cardinals, gave not only occalion of argument and diſpute amongſt the People, 
bur diſcompos'd and ſubverted ( as one may ſay ) the repoſe of all the Princes of Chri- 
ſtendom, and eſpecially of /raly ; for they being jealvus to ſee the Cardinals fo exalted 
in their Titles, that they might not become their Inferiours that had been their Supe- 
riours tv long, eſpecially in the excellence of their Titles, they began to hold conferences, 
and to conliver of wayes to reſtrain the pride of the Cardinals ; and at laſt after ſeveral 
debates, they relolv'd to leave the Title vt Excellente, and take up the Title of Highneſs, 
which is us'd ar this day in Chriſtendom as the H gnelt of Titles, and afſum'd by many 
Princes wiuhvut vate, or Principality, or merit, or money, who are tranſported to heat 
themiclves call'd by the Ticle of Highneſs : as if the ambicQn of a bare Title were {ufh- 
Cierit to maintain that grandeur th. y aſpir'd to, and whith 'is worſe, thoſe perſons are 
more ambic1ous of thoie Titles that enjuy them by force, than thoſe that are pofleſs'd of 
them by their merit. | 

Of the Ticle of Excellence I ſay nothing, holding my peace for my reputation ſake, 
becauſe 'tis become now 10 common, I will not ſay in all Europe, bur in all Jtaly, that 'ris 
vlurp'd by Marquiles, or rather Counts, that have nothing elſe to Count {| ſpeak it 
with reverence to their Dignuy ) but Lice, and | can ſpeak it with good reafon, that 
T have heard in the State ot Saint Mark, only ( for 1 will not reſtrain my ſelf ro the Cny 
of Venice ) the Title of Excellence g:ven ro above'lix hundred perſuns, ( if 1 ſhould lay 
eight | ſhuuld not exceed, ) yet fitty years lince there were 'not a hundred in all Italy, 
men and women and all, that carried the Title of Excellence : And the reaſon was, 
becauſe rhat Title was then in fo great eſteem, it was given only ro Princes, whereas 
now a-dayes it is given even to the Staferi ;' belides the DoAors, thoſe eſpecially that 
have leaſt Learning, will not give you an an{wer if you call chem not Excellemiſſins 
S1onors. | 

Ts from whence is this unmeaſurable innnearion, or corruption rather, of Titles 
amongſt Sccular Princes, but fromthe ambitjon of” the Eccleliaſticks in Rome, who for- 
gerful of the humility the Eccleliaſtical habits did farttierly fhew, are g ven up wholly 
ro the ſtudy of Pride, and guided by an ambition chat has'been alwayes connatural to 
them chat believe they can alter the order, even of Natare ir ſelf. Ir is certainly a grear 
ſhame to all Chriſtendom, to [ay that the Secular Stare is coriftrzin'd ro beg Exanyples of 
humane greatneſs, from the worldly greatneſs that is in the pcfſeſſion of the Ecclefia- 
ſtick ? Ir is/a great and deplorable mitery, to obſerve Princes oblig'd to leave ther pro- 
per Titles, to beg new of others, 'if not improper to their Birchs, ar leaſt lofty, and con- 
trary to antient Cuſtome ; and all for the conſervation of the Mijefty of their perſons, 
being perſecuted by the pride and inſolence of thoſe Ecclefiaſticks, that onght rather ro 
have given them Exavples of humility. — 

But chat Which is mult curious and renidtRable, is rhat' at the Tame time that the 
| Princes 
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Princes began to treat of, afſuming ( with juſt reaſon ) the Title of Altezz.A, leaſt they 
ſhould be wanting co the dignity of the r Charaters, the Cardinals being jealous of be- 
coming inferiour 1n the degrees of honor thar thy (o azach aſpir'd to, with great paſſion, 
and yivlence of words, they endeavour'd to obitrudt tiem ; from whence it is that Po 

Urban the eight ( as if all Titles, and Hon ir+hadt Pe 2 upun him.) declar'd that he 
would give the Princes no other [:t1e thai thu: vf Excetence: which they had fo long en« 


joy'd. 

Bur they deſpiling with goud reaſon his 1714111 al threats, berook themſelves alſo ro 
threatning,and proteſted tory w wid nt v4 © 1 hoarc mals theTitle of Eminenceif they 
did nut give them brit the Tuile of 61 + 4.4 ns | know that a certain Secretary of 
State having receiv d a L.t.er v1 (0 'r-10 4 Cardinal to his Prince, with no 
other T itle bur Excellence, br ;. 1 wi'h this writ in a Note, My «Maſter 
receives no Letters from vim 1am @_ ov 44 Mere. And a Prince receiving a Letter 
that was (-nt to ann rom 4 warts  \ » 11 Wallve ), Without the Tile of High- 
neſs, having read the Supe' Ic: 144 1 | a-''d it ro the perſon that brought it, and told 


h.m, That the Cardinal bad 4 artinmgnt.uuay and one that did not know what Titles 
Prances deſeryvd. | could nſtatice itt + Verdi « Xanipics of this kid, but 1 forbear, left it 
ſhould rer:der wy Hiſtory rov pri} x 2 118 envvgh ts Jet you know, that the Cardinals 
(ty prevei.t the loſs of the Title «v7 Emmence, winici had been alrcady deny'd them by 
many ) did find themlelves oblig't. iv p.ve ttc Pi nies the Title of Highneſs, 

hag ſpoke of the Chamberlauns _—_ fi-.ly Colledge, when 1 ſpake of his Holineſs 
his Chambczrlains ; but I thought it converucut ws Gricourſe of it in particular, but with 
brevity. It is ts be und-rſtood then amvorgit the Cardinals, there is alwayes one of them 
Chamberlains of the Sacred Colledge. winch 15 altogerher dittin from the other Cham- 
berlain | mention'd among the Offices belunging to ihe perſons of the Cardinals. The 
chicfeſt difference lyes in this, that the Pvpes Cnamberlain is for life, but this of the Sa- 
cred Culledge but for a year 3 the Cardinals that are preient in the Court, ſucceedin 
one another according tv their Seniority. His bulineſs 15 ty take care of the the Revenue 
of the Sacred Colledge, and at the years end, when he 1s to rclign up his Office, he gives 
every Cardinal his proportion z but thuie that are abſent enj"y their ſhare but for 6, 
months after their departure from Rome. 

There are many ocher things | could have inſerted ſufhciently pertinent to the Cardi- 
nal(hip ; -but that would be ro ingulf my ſelf in an Occan too tar off from any Port : 
for the Maj: ſty of the Cardinals being really ſo ample, and ſo conliderable in the Church, 
it follows by conſ<quence that they mult have an intinity of conliderable particulariries ; 
however | think waat is ſpoken already, iufhcient ro give the Reader full ſatisfiRion. 
Fur the abbreviation therefore of my Hiltory, 1thall paſs ro the particular of the Di- 
vines which the Cardinals have aiwayes about them, and indeed it 15 a point of no ſmall 
COncernment, | 

Before we proceed therefore to find out the cauſe why the cuſtoms of keeping Cham- 
pion Div:nes,was firit introduc'd, it is to be underſto«d, that the Cardinals are oblig'd by 
the nature of their dignity, to detend the Church from all thoſe Hererical moleſtations 
with which it has from its infancy been diſturb'd , and are beſides bound to propugne and 
maintain the excellence of the Roman Relegon, with ſuch arguments as are neccſlary for 
the conviftion of all concrary »pions. And foraſmuch as to a ſmall number of learned 
Cardinals ( as is mentioned in anutber place there is a much greater number of igno-« 
rant ones, that are not only unable ro deftnd the Church of Chriſt, but to underſtand 
the Eſſence of the Religion they poſſeſs , to prevent ary danger that might occurr, they 
do keep their ſeveral Divines ready upon all occaliuns in their behalt with the two 
Swords of their Tongue and their Pen, to juſtifie the verity of the Catholick Faith, that 
it be not ſwallow'd up and overwhelm'd with Herelie. 

Bur to ſpeak the truth, all chis is but a Ceremony, whilſt the Cardinals inſtead of 
chooling learned perſons and exemplary for their Champions, they =— times chooſe 
ſuch as are more ignorant than themſelves, and like thoſe that have read Divinity in the 
Kiichin, having nothing bur the Beard and the Conſcience of a Divine. Yer it is rrue, 
there are ſome of them 10 prudent notwithſtanding, that they will oftentimes — 
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themſelves from diſputes, nnder pretence of ſome Office they are to recite for the dead ; 
ſo that inſtead of giving the Hereticks a ſight of their Errours, they ſuffer them to diffuſe 
and diſſeminate their falſe Do&trines, even in the very Court of the poor Cardinals, who 
are guilty of no other fault, than to have receiv'd ſuch a generation of people into their 
HErVICe, 

Ordinarily theſe Divines are of the Regular Orders, and ſometimes Prieſts and Secu- 
lar Canvns z but whether they be of the one (ide or the other, they know very well to 
make the belt uſe, and perhaps roo much, of the charge that is given them, not for their 
merit, for that is but little regarded in Rome ( and that in the very EleQtion of the Pope 
alſo » but for ſome great and violent recommendation, which 15 that which prevails moſt 
now adayes amongſt Chriſtians, and Eccleliaſticks in all Emrope, but eſpecially in Rome, 
where this Proverb is very frequent, Che gli offics, fanno gli amici, 

And from hence it comes, that the charges vt Divines are moſt commonly beſtow'd 
upon ignorant, inſolent, proud, vain-glorious,and perverſe perſons , becauſe the virtuous, 
modeſt, worthy, and good ones, will not proſtitute their deſerts, but chooſe rather to lye 
languiſhing in their Cells, believing the merit of their virtue, and other goud qualities, 
will ſome time or other knock at the dyor of the Cardinals Conſciences, ro demand them; 
bat rhey dye in their Errours, for living roo much in that hope, and why ſo ? Becauſe the 
molt ignorant are privately conſcious ot cheir ignorance, and will not have it expos'd to 
the eyes of all the world, nor ſuffer their inſufficiency to be roo far known , belides be- 
ing refra&ory and untraRtable, as it is the nature of ignorant people to be, they endea- 
vour what they can to free themſelves from the obedience of the Cloiſter, 'in conlidera- 
tion of ſome reipet thar is given to them, or to their pretended office They run up and 
down from morning to night, at all hours whatſoever, traverling of Reme, and the great- 
elt part of the Princes Courts in Chriſtendom, to get Letters of recommendation, and 
they are mightily deficient if it g"ves no further than Prayers ; the worſt is, they promiſe 
this Secretary a dozen of S11k Stuckings, and that £Iajor Domo a purſe of Gold ſtoln 
our of the A\lmes of the poor Cloylter of which they buaſt themſelves to be Sons, which 
Son-ſhip, 1s oftentimes purchas'd notwithſtanding. With cheſe ways they obrain their 
delir'd Offices, under the ſhelter of which, they commir a thouſand enormities either out 
of ignorance, vr malice, all of them falling heavy upon the reputation of the Cardinals, 
who deſerve to be p1y'd by ſuch people, in ſuch coin z that is, for ſo calily be.jeving a 
bundle of recommendations, in matters of that importance. 

This office of Cardinals Divine, were it excrcis'd by ſome true and able School Di- 
vine, with its juſt _ and decorum, and not rudely and ignoranily by thoſe Kitchin 
Divines, certainly it would be honourable to the perſon that executed ir, profitable for 
the affairs of the Church, and no ſmall aſſiſtance to the Cardinal that maintains it. Bur 
whilſt Election is {till made of unworthy perſons, and ſuch as are only recommended, 
Adieu all Theological dignity, Adieu the Advantage of the Church, Adicu all Aſſiſtance 
to the Cardinals, 

; That which ſome of very good judgements admire, is, that ordinarily that office of 
a Divine, has the office of a Conſultor joyn'd with it, and indeed the Theologiſt ought 
to conſult of the rougheſt and moſt intricate marters that occurr in the Congregations z 
but becauſe he oftentumes, without Counſel, nor to ſay judgement, inſtead of adviling his 
Cardinals, oppoſes the good Councels of him, who ſeeras oblig'd to find fault with them 
that had recommended him. And would to God things Apa, ſtop here: I would to 
God they would not paſs the bounds of all honeſty, nor give any further ſcandal eicher 
ro Rome, or Chriſtendome. He that knows the ufvrs, and intrigues of the Court, un- 
deritands me withour more adoe ; but I will make my ſelf underitood by thoſe alſo that 
are ignorant of them. 

here are ſome of theſe Cardinals Divines, that knowing their own inabilities, and 
incapacities to ſerve their Padrons in matters of Theology, either with the pains vt their 
Pens, or the frequency of good Councels, they endeavour to obtain the favour of the 
Cardinals they ſerve, by inveighing him rodiſhoneſty, and opening the Gate for him 
to Senſuality and Luſt, I could produce ſeveral examples of this Nature, and cite ſuch 
Divines as are of the ſame humour, bur I = forbear it out of ſeyeral reſpe&ts ; Yet I 
£annot 
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Cannot forbear telling of a certain Divine now living, who belides his Theological Ser- 
Vice, having receiv'd I know not what Benefice or Dignity by the recommendation of the 
Cardinal he ſerv'd, he did him other good ſervice too as a Pimp, conve ing into the Car- 
dinals Chamber, moſt nights, a certain paultry Queen in mans —_—_ that would 'paſs 
for a Lady amongſt the relt of the Whores, the good Divine Keeping the Chambermaid 
for his own uſe in the mean time ; but the belt part of the Hiſtory was, that he did con- 
fels and abſolve the Cardinal and the Lady, and her Maid ; thoſe Courtiers receiving no 
{mall offence, that were conſtrain'd to be SpeCtators of ſuch aftions as theſe, 

[ will not ſay for all this, but there are ſome of theſe Cardinals Divines in Rome, that 
are worthy Theologiſts, and accompliſh'd with all things requiſite for the edification of 
the Court, for the defence of Chriſtianity, and for the reputation of thoſe Cardinals 
that have receiv'd them into their houſes z bur they are ſo rare, one muſt fix his eyes very 
well that ſearches for them, or walk up and down like the Phyloſopher with his Lar- 
thorn, that was ſeeking an honeſt man 1n that poſture at noon day. 

Some Cardinals there arc, that have none of theſe Divines at all in their Courts, for 
being doubtful of tinding a good one, they will avoid the danger of having a bad. Cer- 
tainly thoſe Cardinals delerve great commendations, that are ſo careful to EleR their Di- 
vines; as well virtuous and learned in Theology, as zealous in the Divine Worſhip, fear- 
tul of God, and of their own Conlciences, whillt by the Councel of their Divines, and 
the advice of their Councellors that (erve them on purpoſe, they may be able to ſerve the 
Church in her need, that gave them their greatneſs, and bring great advantage to Chri- 
ſtianity, that is, in want ot ſuch Prorectors as they, it they will imploy them. as they 
ought ; for ro ſay the truth, it is not enough to make choice of a virtuous Divine, bur it 
is necellary alſo to know which way to employ him ſuirably to the charge that is given 
him. Oa the other (ide, how much greater praiſe do they deſerve that, endeavour to call 
the Divines to their duties as loud as they can. Others are as much to be condemn'd, thar 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſerv'd by ſuch Divines as are accuſtomed to write all day 1n the 
Chimney-corner with the Pen of a Ladle, upon the Paper of a Pipkin. 

TheCourts of theCardinals are they ,that cither honour or diſhonor theCardinals them- 
ſelves,the ſcandals of their ill Courticrs being oftentimes like poyſon, that though pleaſant 
in the Pallat, yet taken down into the Body , gripes and torments the reputation of the 
Cardinal that had no other fault perhaps, than to ſuffer himſelf ro be ſerv'd by ſo unwor- 
thy a perſon 3 and onthe other (ide, it falls out as often, that the good and modeſt aQi- 
ons of deſerving and meritorious Courtiers, do make the people believe a bad Cardinal, 
a good one, lo that the Ecclelialticks ought to uſe great caution, eſpecially the Cardi- 
nals in the Eleion of their Courtiers, that they may not ſuffer by other peoples offen- 
CCS, 
But ſome will ſay, the Cardinals have no need of ſuch advice, they know their own 
bulineſs better that are in Rome, than they that are at a diſtance.l anſwer,that that Rule is 
fallable,for the Cardinals ſec what is before their faces, but not that which is behind their 
backs. Let that Cen(uriſt conlider a little, that believes all that I have writ to be erroni- 
ous. There departed from 'Kojne not many years lince, a certain perſon that had ſerv'd 
a Cardinal above ix years, beirg arriv'd in Holland, he chang'd his Religion, and his diſ- 
cretion alſo, and ran up and down the Streets all day long, publiſhing of things that re- 
fleted very much upon the Reputation ot the Cardinal whom he had ſcrv'd. 

But ſor my part, | believ'd not the Satyrical relations of that perſon, as not conceiv- 
ing it poſſible a Cardinal ſhould be ſo weak ro commit matters of great conſequence to 
ſuch a perſon, Bur Jet ic be as it will, it is ſufficient that the Eccleliaſticks uſe no ſmall 
diligence in the Ele&tion of their Courtiers, leſt their private errours become publick 
offences. 

Anticnt cuſtom has not permitted the Cardinals ro Keep young Pages that may give 
occalton of ſcandal to the Court ; notwithitanding there are ſome Cardinals (that know 
very well the Papacy is not for them ) who break thoſe Cuſtoms and Laws, becauſe ſe- 
veral Popes had by expreſs order apply'd remedies thereunto, which thing ought not to 
be z not that I can charge the Cardinals with making any ill uſe of ic ; but that the reſt 
ok che Courtiers make none of the beſt. Ir edifies exceedingly both Strangers and Citi- 
Zens 
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zens to ſee a Cardinals Court full of grave, and wiſe, and modeſt men ; and on the con- 
trary, it gives as much ſcandal to the world, to ſee a Court conliſting of (candalous, raſh, 
and inſolent Courtiers, as it happens for the molt part. There have been ſome Cardinals 
have been ſeen taking diltaſt ar other Cardinals their friends, others have fall'n quite out 
in defence of the rogueries of ſome of their Servants, that under the name of the Cardi- 
nal they ſerv'd, broke up the doors of the moſt honorable Matrons. 

God knows at what price thoſe wicked Courtiers do ſell the reputation of the Car- 
dinals, God knows how many untruths they tell in a day, to make it be believ'd, thar 
they do nothing but by order from their Patron, although they be for the moſt part bur 
the ralt of their wickedneſs ; I know a Canon, who to obtain his Canonſhip, had ſerv'd 
a Cardinal formerly ſeveral years, but the way that he ſerv'd him was ſtrange, he went 
very often to the handſomeſt and moſt famous Courtezans in Rome, pretending that he 
was ſent by the Cardinal his Maſter ( that lives yet ) to let them underſtand the afteRi- 
on he bore them, and his great delire of entertaining them in private. To others, he gave 
hopes that they ſhould enjoy the Cardinal, for above two months time, during which 
ſpace, he forbore not to enjoy them under the name of his Patron, who thought of no- 
thing leſs thana Woman. In ſhort, rhis good Courtier underſtood the myltery very 
well ro make the name of the Cardinal ſubiervient to his Luſts, and which makes it the 
better, without the expence of a ſhilling, whilſt the Courtezans of Rome would give 
themſelves willingly to the Devil, ſo that they might obtain the favour ot any Cardinal, 
or of the Nephew of any Governing Pope. This Canon has not been the only man thac 
has done ſuch exploits. There are others that go up and down doing a great deal worſe, 
and with that ſecrelie, that they pretend themſelves Confeſſors, bur att like Pimps, and 
which is more, playing the Pimp and the Whore-maſter together : I know what 1 ſay, 
becauſe I have heard ic whiſper'd a thouſand times in Rome z but 1 hold my peace, that 
I may not at this time appear to be a Roman. 


ITALIAN PRINTER 


TO THE 


READER, 


HE Second Part of Cardinaliſmo,to ſpeak truth, hath been 

Printed abruptly, andtwice or thrice laid afide, the Au- 

thor ( by reaſon of the difficulty of receiving the me- 
moires ) not being able to ſend me his Manuſcripts in due time, 
however ( though it be not without its {hare of Errors ) it is 
notwithſtanding more corret than the relt ; the principal faults 
15 ( and which he could not poflibly avoid ) the confuſion in 
matters of Order and Preceedence, which he promis'd to obſerve; 
but that in my judgement is not of much importance, it being no 
great Error in Hiſtory, if a Cardinal of the firſt Rank be miſtaken, 
and put inthe ſecond. Another is, that there 13 no Alphabetical 
Order obſerv*d, which could not be done, becauſe the Author 
receiv*d not his Memoires in an Alphabetical way, and beſides he 
was in expettation of the promotion of theſe lalt Cardinals. One 
thing kind Reader I can aſſure you, and ſwear before the Divine 
Majeſty, that the Author being unintereſted and impartial, has 
mollyfy'd and ſweeten'd ſeveral expreflions that were very bitter 
and pungent in the Memoires he receiv 'd from Rome. For it 1s 
ro0 well known thorough the whole world, thattheShears where. 
with the Romans cut out the Habits of the Clergy, have as many 
tecth as a Hand-Saw. Nay I will go yet further, and affirm, that 
the Reclefiaſticks, eren among themſelves, do write oftentimes {© 
invedively, thatthey give great occajion of [candal to the Pro. 
teſtants, I that hace been a Printer this fifty years and more, can 
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with a good Conſcience ſay, I have Printed many Manuſcripts 
concerning the State of Rome, confign'd me by both Proteſtant 
and Catholick Authors ; but the Catholicks Writings have till 
diſfarisfy'd me morethan theProteſtants ; inſomuch, that I have 
o:tentimes, contrary to the Authors mind, taken upon me to ex- 
punge ſe-eral injurious and undecent exprefſions. The Catho- 
licks for the moſt part being Satyrical in their Writings againſt 
Rome, the Proteſtants only Hiſtorical ; fo as I would chooſe ra- 
ther to Print a Proteſtants works, than a Catholicks. But let us 
leave theſe kind of Complaints, the Catholicks knowing much 
better how thingsare carry 'd amongſt themſelves, than the Pro- 
teſtants do. Thus far only I ſhall advertiſe the Reader, that I am 
about putting a Hiſtory into the Preſs, that 1s well worth theread- 
Ing 1n this Age. 

All that have read the Manuſcript, have told me, I did yell to 
Print it, and that it could not but take. And the Author affur'd 
me, that having found ſeveral curious Manuſcripts in 4ſcsli, he 
was encourag'd to undertake the whole trouble, and that he had 
ſpent more than ten years in ſearching of antient Records, In 
ſhort, kind Reader, it 1s the Lite of Sextus Quintus, a Work re- 
pleat, with infinite political Annotations, and mulcirudes of Cy- 
riofities, and Copyes of Letters, both written and receiv'd by the 
ſaid Sextus, befides thouſand other things very grateful to the 
underſtanding of the Learned Virtuoſo ; 1 ſhall only add, that if 
you read it with attention, and it proves not delightful, with a 
thouſand il] years to the Author, and he will becontented, ButT 
will ſay no more, leſt I ſhould loſe time, for wy defire 1s to have it 
extant within two Months, 
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In which is treated, of the protettion of Crowns given to the Cardinals in Rome. 
Of the reaſons moving thoſe Crowns to declare their Proteftors in the Court of 
Rome. Of the advantages the ſaid Proteftions av bring to ſuch as exerciſe 
them. Of the Proteition of the Regular Orders. Of the Cauſes for which they 
have introduced the ſaid Protettion. Of the reputation the Regulars have loſt . 
by the introduttion of the ſaid Protection. Of the Proteftors that cannot with 
a ſafe Conſcience protett the Fryers, and the reaſon why. Of a Fryer that writ 
ſeveral private Letters to a Protector, as well againſt his Friends, as his Ene- 
mies. Of the Roguery committed in the Cloyſters, and the reaſon thereof. Of 
the manner by which the Religions advance themſelves to preferments Of the 
Letters of recommendation to the Cardinal Proeteftors, which are obtain d 
with very great cot by the Fryers from the hands of the Courtiers, Of the 
Cardinals that dare not Yiſoblize the Pope in what concerns the Protection of 
the 
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the Regulars. Of 4 Letter written by Cardinal Sachctti before his death, and 
diretted to Pope Alexander the ſeventh. Of all the particulars contain d in 
the ſaid Letter, Of the effects occaſion d by zeal in the hearts of the Eccleſi- 
aſticks that is not mix'd with a holy magnanimity. Of the affliftion the Cardi- 
nals ſuffer, to ſee the wealth and Subſtance of the Church imbezled and de- 
ftroy d. Of the Biſhops that purchaſe their eMiters with ready money. Of 
the Cogniſance the Cardinals have of the evils that happen dayly to the Church 
and of the ſmall care they take to prevent them. Of the pretences the Cardi- 
nals uſe to make themſelves to be thought innocent. Of the evils that Rome 
endures. Of an opinion of St. Jeromes, about ſuch as are more forrowful to 
ſee themſelves condemned for other peoples effences, than for their owy. of 
that which will be reply d to the Cardinals at the day of Fudgement, when they 
(hall endeavour to excuſe themſelves with pretences. Of the torments thoie 
Cardinals have ſuffer d, that would not conſent to thr infamous defires of A- 
lexander the ſixth s Bazlards. Of the proud and imperions humor of Paul the 
fourth. Of certain (/ ongregations call dby the Cardinals for the ſpeſung of 
Urban the eight from the Papacy, and of abs courſe he took to evade that con- 
ſpiracy. Of the chaſtiſement receiv d by Alexander the ſixth for having treat- 
ed the Cardinals ſo ill. Of the ſmall zeal thoſe Cardinals expreſs da that en- 
deavour d to depoſe Pope Urban. Of the great commenaations Cardinal 
Pallavicino ( before he receiv d the purple Robe ) gave Pope Alexander, be- 
canſe he kept his kindred ſo far from Rome, and of his opinion after they were 
brought in. Of the principal points the ſaid Cardinal Pallavicino left ix 
writing in the laſt period of his life. Of the Title of Prince of the Holy Church 
which the Cardinals at preſent enjoy. Of certain annotations upon that par- 
ticular. Of the Authority the Popes have wreſted out of the hands of the 
Cardinals.Of an example of Paul the ſecond mention d byPlatina izthe lives ff 
the Popes. Of the common opinion about the Government exercisd by the 
Popes Nephews over the Church. Of Saint Peter that would never commit 
the command of the Church to any of his Kindred or Relations. Of the (ar- 
dinals true Succeffors of the Apoſtles. Of the neceſſity of reflraining the Ne- 
phews. Of a Letter written by the mo#t Chriftian King to the Cardinals 
about the accident that happen'd to his Ambaſſador in Rome, Of the a 
ſwer the Cardinals return a to his mot Chriſtian eMajeſty ; and of certain 
other particulars beſiae. | 
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=== Mong all the Cities of the Univerſe, Rome alone can boaſt it ſelf, not on- 
. & ly the Mother of Nations, and the Head of the World, but ( which is 
— Fa more ) a true Court of Kings, for as many Cardinals as are promoted 
g inthe Church, ſo many Kings are created in Rome, The two Monar- 
COTESH chies, France, and Spain, that are as it were the two Poles of Chriſten- 
_TEEY dome, do labour and tyre themſelves out with Arms in their hands, to 
defend that Church of which they are Sons and Protectors, and without whoſe protecti- 
on, it would have certainly been ſuck'd to the very Soul, by the ravenous and unſatiable 
lips of thoſe Eccleliaſticks, who forbear not notwithſtanding to engroſs great part of its 
nouriſhment, in ſpight of all rheir Royal diligence. But that which is molt worthy of 
admiration is, that theſe two Monarchs which pretend to the ProteCtion of the Church, 
and do indeed proteRt it, do yet beg and implore, as it were, to have their intereſts os 
teQte 
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rected by ſome Cardinal-or other in the Court of Rome, as if their own merits were not 
ſufficient to defend the intereſts of thoſe Monarchs, who are the very founders of the Mo- 
narchy of Rome. Burt that the Read-r may be the better inform'd, 1 ſhall acquaint him, 
that at preſent it is the cuſtom for every Crown to give the proteCtion ot its affairs to 
ſome of the Cardinals that are relident in Rome ; and this proteRion is with good reaſon 
aſpir'd to by the Cardinals in the higheſt degree. Inſomuch as Alexander the ſeventh 
berore he dy'd, us'd his utmoſt endeavour to have Cardinal Chigs his Nephew declar'd 
Proce&tor of Spaix ; but he could not obtain his deſire, the Spariard deluding him, ſome- 
times with fair promiſes, and fumetimes with excuſes, Of all the proteQions of Crowns, 
which are five, the Empire, France, Spain, Poland, and Portugal ; that of Spain is the 
molt conliderable, and &y conſequence moſt ambition'd. Not that Spain has merited 
more than the ceſt, and particularly than France z bur in reſpe& of the Territories they 
poſſ-1s 1n Jraly, in whith it ſees the Proteftor has great authority, diſpoling of - many 
thirgs at his pleaſure, it not by an abſolute juriſdiftion, at leaſt by his recommendations 
to the Governours of the Provinces, who do ſeldome omit to gratifie his delires, and to 
acknowledge him the ProteRor of their King ; belides which, there are a thouſand other 
contiderations that make the ſaid proretion ſo much covered and afpir'd to by the Car- 
dinals, 

And many are the reaſons that induce thoſe Crowns to declare their ſeveral Proteors 
in Rome , bur if my judgement may pals, the greateſt of all is to ſatisfie the ambition of 
thoſe Cardinals, that from morning to night, {tudy no other book, than the augmentation 
of their own Grandeur , and this is molt certain, there is no greater dignity that a Car- 
dinal can attain to, than to be made proteRor of jyme Crown. And to ſpeak truth, there 
is ſomething of magnificence in the Name «ot Prote&tor, implying, that he which proteRts, 
has ſome ſuperiority over him that is protected : however that rule does not hold in this 
caſe, for thoſe Kings beſtow not thoſe Prote&orſhips upon tke Cardinals to receive, bur 
to confer honour upon them, the Cardinals ordinarily making great application for the 
protection of a Crown, whereas in other proteRions, they are ſought to themſelves. Ir 
15 not many years ago, lince thele prote&tions of Crowns were introduc'd into the Col- 
ledge of Cardinals, z in former times the Kings diſdain'd them, their ſwords being their 
ſufhcient proreRtions, the Pens of their Secretary doing thar office, upon any emergence, 
gave immediate notice to the Court of Rome of their Maſters preten{1ons. Bur ſince the 
Popes began ro advance themſelves ſo high to confound they Church and the World, Po- 
liricks and Morals, Spiritual things with Temporal, the Sword and the Croſs, and in 
ſhorr, ro transferr all the intereſt of Secular Princes to Rome, thoſe Crowns have been ob- 
lig'd to have, not only their Ambaſſadors, but their Prote&ors in Rome, and that not ſa 
much for the defence of their Kingdoms, defended by themſelves, nor of their perſons de- 
fended by their Kingdoms ; but for the proteion only of thoſe intereſts that have been 
ſtoln as it were from the Princes, and carryed to Rome. 

This proteRtion 1s no ſmall advantage to the incereit of the protefted Crown , but 'tis 
much greater to the Carina] that is its Protetor, becauſe things are not manag'd with 
that order they ought to be, the Cardinals for the moſt part having one hand upon the 
Rudder, ard the other upon the Sails. The Crowns may do what they pleaſe, oblige 

their Protedtors with their Benefices and Abbyes, yet they will never move out of tacir 
Sphear, nor give thoſe Crowns more than an outward appearance of proteCtion, reſer- 
ving the ſubitance for the benefit of the Pope. And indeed many examples might be 
brought out of hundreds of Hiſtories to confirm whar I ſay, | having for many years read 
much, and made rrequent obſervations upon this point. Lhe Priiices are decerved, if ( in 
the contr-y*-{1es that happen berwixt them and the Popes, or the Nephews ) they be- 
lieve to have heir incerelts protected by thoſe Cardinals, that are their Protetors. The 
proreQion a Cardinal gives to his ©.rown, goes tv a certain pitch, and no farther ; if the 
Grandeur of the Fope be not diminiſh'd, nor the Eccleliaitical priviledges intrench'd up- 
on, all things go well, as much proceftion as you pleaſe ; but if theſe be touch'd in the 
leaſt, the Cardina: ;nſ{tead of being a ProreQor, becomes a Councellor, inſtead of defend- 
ing the intereſt of nis Crown againſt the Pope, he maintains the Popes intereſt againit his 
Crown z exhorting him to comply, and ro = up ſome part of his Right, in Teſtimony 

of 
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of the cheerfulneſs of his obedierce to the common Father of Chriſtendom. And this is 
ſo far from being a wonder, that it cannot be otherwiſe, the Cardinals growing great 
with the Popes, their Reputation and Honour increaleth with theirs alſo, to that the Ma- 
jeſty ot the Cardinals cannot be Icfl<n'd by any other means, than by the diminution of 
the Pupeszt-1rehe contervation of which hey are molt diligently vigilanc,they themſelves 
being Protect rs of the Grandeur of the Popes, as the Popes are Prote& rs of theirs, And 
now | leave it ty the conlideration of any man of realon,f any Cardinal ProteRor,let him 
be never ſo much oblig'd ro the Crown he protect, w.il 4.» any prejudice to the Pope to 
ſa:ishe the d:lires of that Crown. T rue it 15, they will .s tieQr as they can mannage their 
attairs (©, as the Honovr and Reputation of the Crown they are cbi'g'd to ſerve, ſhall 
not be viulated , yet ſv it is, the intereſt of the Pope is aiwayes more dear to them, for 
realons both Poluick, Morai, and Ecclcllaſtick ; nor ought Prii.ces to exp the con- 
trarv. | 

There is another thing likewiſe introduc'd into th? Court of Rome, as ſome think to 
render the Cardinalitiai dignity mvre majeſtick, and that is the pr. uftion of Religious 
orders, every order havirg power to ela Cardinal fur its Prot. tr, ſometimes forme 
Cardinals a'e ProteCtors vt leveral orders z and one of that fort is Cardinal Franciſco 
Barbarino, a$1 take ut, by realon of the lung time he continued Cardinal Nephew, and 
Padrone ; the ſeveral Fraiermrics being amvivous to have him for their ProteRor that 
was nearclt the Pope, eight {ſeveral orders chile this Nephew for their Protector ; "tis 
truce the Popes ſometimes will affign them PrateGors, conrary to the delire of the or- 
ders, ſo as it happ-ns t90 often they have Cardinals appointed them, that have ſo little 
affc&ion for their orders, they would willingly change them 3 but it is not alwayes al- 
low'd them, nr ro all, and particularly in the tmes of Innocent the renth, and eMlex- 
ander te ieveinh. For my part | cannot imagine this kind of Protection was intro- 
duc'd t-1 ihe benefit and advantage vf the pu; IKeltgious, but to {ubjct them the more 
rather toihe Courc of 'Aome, and by that means as witha Bridle to manage and ride 
them. For indeed, beture inete protettions vt urders 1n the perſons of the Cardinals were 
introduc, the Religious were ly venerable in Rome, and 1n (uch eſteem for their devo- 
gion, iliac the Popes did taxe delight to ampivy great nunibers of Frycrs out of the 
Cloyſters in the moit conliderable ofhces of the Church, and with eminent men to fill 
up the Sacred Collcdge of Cardina's, which was thought incomplear, if a good number of 
Fryers in their Purple, were not ſeen amonglt the reſt of the Cardinals ; but ſince the 
Cardinals began to aflume the proteQuions of Religious orders, and to work and infinuate 
themſelves wito the intrigues of their Convents, the Religious Fryers are become the 
ſcorn of the World, the obloquy of Nations, the ſcandal of the Church, the diſhonor of 
Rome, and that to fuch a heignt, that whereas heretofore the Cardcinals thought they 
gave Icitmunies of a go"d Conſcience, as often as they gave their Votes for any poor 
Fryer in Pur, le : at preſ-nt the Popes do believe they uttcnd God and the Church, every 
time they arc as it were turc'd by the accumulated merits of ſome Fryer that is eminent in 
Learning and Piety, tv adit him into the Colledge of Cardinals ; infomuch, that if no 
other intcrelt does move the heart of the Pupes, it is moft certain their Goodneſs, their 
Virtue, nor their Sariftity it ſelf, will be rov weak ro prefer them, I will nor ſay to the 
Pupedum ( for of that they took their lalt leave with the perſ9n of Sexts the fifth who 
was 1n ipight of all envy, the greatelt Pope that was ever lecn in the Vatican ) but to the 
C-lledge of Cardinals, from whence allo they ſeem ro be banith'd , and God knows 
whether they will ever be recall'd, whiltt the malice of thoſe Prielts that have Saint Pe- 
ters Keys, and St Pauls Sword in their hands, is fo fierce againit the poor Fryers, that 
they have not ſo much as wherewithall to knock at the door. 

Bu ſome may wonder at this, and think it impoſſible that the proteRions of the or- 
ders given tv the Cardinals, ſhould have been the cccalton of leſlening rhe Reputation 
of the Keligious z to remove theretore this miracle, and make the buttneſs more clear, I 
ſhall inform them, rhat during the time the Fryers I1v'd withour Prote&ors, the iniqui- 
tics of the Cloyſters, went no further, bur lay conceal'd araongſt themlc!ves, becaule the 
underiings went only to their Pryor tor Juſtice, the Pryor to the Provincial, the Pro- 
vincial to the Vilitor, the Viliror ro the General, and if things could nor be —— 
dare 
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dated by them, the Chapters, and Congregations, apply'd their remedies, with abſolute 
authority. And whilſt the affairs of the Religious were carry'd in this manner, neither 
the world, nor Rome, nor the Court, ſaw any thing but their ourward ations of Piety 
and Religion, which kindled a flame of devotion in the hearts of the people. But no 
ſooner were the prote&ions intruduc'd, but their vices became publique, every Fryer, 
either to deſtroy the repuration of his Superior, to revenge himſelt of his Enemies, or to 
demand Juſtice, upon every inconliderable occalion, battering the ears of their Pro- 
reftors, with informations of their Rogueries, that perhaps would have been better de- 
termin'd in the Cloyſters amongtt the Fryers, than in the Courts of the ProteQors 
amongſt rhoſe Courriers, 

Bur to ſpeak truth, how can the Prote&ors of theſe orders, with a good Conſcience, 
prote>t theſe Fryers ? How is it peflible ro edifie by them, it every Poit-day they ſend 
them whole dozens of Pacquets of Letters, nor mentioning rhe Ditcipline of that Fryer, 
nor the abſtinence of this ;z but the rogueries and cheats of all together, For in theſe 
times, one of them no ſooner receives any diſguit from his Superiour, but to diſcredit him 
for ever, after having recorded it in the Congregations and Chapters, he writes imme- 
diately to the Prote&tor of it, Baptizing him as it were in Satyrical Ink, ſo as every 
Chara&ter appears an Original Sin ( both in the one and the other ) in the mind of rhe 
Prote&tor. I my (clt know an eAuguitin Fryer that I could name, it I were ſure of his 
life, that rook delizzht ro write every year forty or htty private Letters to the Cardinal 
ProteQor, ſometimes agatnſt ore, and ſometimes againſt another, and which is worſt, 
ſomerimes again(t his friends, with ſo incredible ſecrelie inventing his lyes, that Lucifer 
himſelf could not in that puint have out-done him. 

Theſe Letters paſs from the hands of the ProteRors, to their Secretaries, and from 
their Secretaries, to the reit of their Courr, who give what judgement, and infi& whar 
puniſhment they think good, mocking and deriding the whole orders in general; ſo as ir 
fares with them in Rome, as with Mice, who are all perſecuted and indanger'd, though it 
be one only that deyour'd the Cheeſe. Every Letter that any Fryer writes Ly his n= 
teor, to the prejudice of his Companion, is like an Axe that cuts off a Boi from the 
Tree of the reputation of the whole order ; and hence it is, that the Cardinals ( who are 
all of them as it were ProreRors of ſome order or other ) taking offence in this manner, 
inſtead of protecting, they perſecute them. eAlexander the ſeventh fuppreſs'd two, and 
( had not greater aCirs diverted him ) he had doubtlels deſtroy'd more than four orders 
of Fryers, ſo full was his heart with the ſcandals of the Fryers, and ſo delifgous the Car- 
dinals to ſee thoſe Fryers further from Rome, that they did ſeem to defend. In ſhorr,either 
by their Letters, or their own perſons, the Fryers do nothing but.mvlcſt, ard diſturb the 
Gates, and the Spirits of the Cardinals, not reguarding the repullſes that are gwen them, 
but labouring and perliſting with new importunities to arrive at their deligns, which 
makes the Cardinals ſomerimes reſolve upon violent courſes to dilincumber themlelyes, 

But this that I have ſaid hitherto of the il] conſcquences of the protettions of or- 
ders that are given to the Cardinals, is bur a flight and ſuperficial (ſcandal ; there is ano- 
ther ( and perhaps unknown to the very Cardinals themſe)ves ) that unleſs timely re- 
medy be apply'd, will grow up to that greatneſs, as to beget new Schiſms and Herelies 
in the Church : an evil which appears but little being upon earth, bur is really ſo grear, 
as to make War upon Heaven it ielt : an evil chat gives {ſo much occaſion of ſcandal ro 
the Hereticks, that it fortifies them in their falſe opinions, and makes them give God 
thanks that they have no Fryers iu their Religion. But the Reader will ask what evil 
this is? why it is this ; in the Cloylters of the Fryers they rob their Treaſury, they 
break open the Alms-box, .they ſteal away the Maſs money, they tear down the Silver 
Tablets from the Walls, they plunder their Altars of the richelt of their Conſecrated 
Ornaments, ſelling them privately when they have done, even to the Veſt of the Virgin 
Mary. 

Bur. ro what end is all this ? poſſibly, to imploy the money in the Chriſtians Warrs 
ag2inſt the Turks ? Oh no, 'tis to give preſents o'the Courters of their Cardinal Pro- 
te& vr, to procure them Lerters of Recommendation. Ir ſeerns incredible to all people, 
the manner in which theſe Fryers advance themſelves to preferments, there being whole 
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bundles of recommendatory Letters, and all of them driving at the principal preferment. 
I know my ſelf that in one Chapter of eAuguitin Fryers held in Romania, there were 
ewo and twenty Fryers, each of them with tus Letters of recommendation, this to be 
made a Vicar, that a Prior, a third a Provincial, this tor one office, that for another ; 
And all theſe are purchas'd at a dear rate. Are they bought of the Cardinals themſelves? 
No ſure, they are moſt of them innocent ? but of their nzercinary and ſelf-intereſted 
Courtiers that ſell them, tor ſo many pair of Silk Stockings, ſuch a preſent of Plate, or 
perhaps ſo much in ready money z | knew a Secretary that diſtributed in this nature above 
fifty Lerters a year, in the name of the Cardinal he ſerv'd, who is ( if I be not miſtaken ) 
the Pr t<Ror of two Orders. He got great ſums of myuney by the means ( and it went 
as freely in the Stews ) but the Cardinal was unconcern'd in the balineſs, unlels it be, 
that he mult yive an account ro God Almighty for his negle&, in not waiching more nar- 
rowly over the a&tions of his Servants. 

In ſhort, 1 find 11» great advantage that theſe Fryers receive by the ProteQtions the 
orders have from the Cardinals, and yet the evil is manifeſt. For to what purpoſe are 
ProteRors, if they proteR thera only 1n trities ? Not that they want a god will, I know 
ſeveral Cardinals, that ( weighing the honour ( which is not (mall) with the duty of 
their office ) would with all their hearrs upon itundry occalions, a6 according to their 
obligations, and defend the orders under their protections z bur they ate feartul of dif- 
plealing his Holineſs. The Cardinalitial Auchority is great, but the Cardinals are un- 
willing to put it in execution : they are afraid of their own ſhadows, and leaſt the 
ſhould diſguſt him, they leave all chings ro the management «f the Pope, and had rather 
burſt in ſilence, than eaſe themſcives by a Declarztion of their troubles ; for which rea- 
ſon, Cardinal Sacbert; never durit ſpcak ro Pope eAlexander againſt thoſe errors he knew 
in his Cocience were too frequent z till at la{t'tor the diicharge of his duty, he writ a 
Letter c0l.um in the laſt period of his life, which | chink will nc be amils co inſert, for 
the greater (ati-faRjon of the Reader, and for the {tronger confirmation of what 1 have 
alerted, via. that the Cardinals are atraid ro ſpeak. The Letter follows, 
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A Letter written by Cardinal Sachett: a little before his death, and directed 
to Pope Alexander the Seventh. 


Moſt Bleſſed Father, 


[| F before jour Holineſs fixes your benigne eyes upon theſe lines, you conſider by whom, 
E. and fo what end they are writ, you will find them ſent from a faithful and most humble 
Servant to your Holineſs, to give ( mm the laſt Article of us life ) new teſtimonies of his 
affect:on an4 pajſion for the glory of your Holineſs. 

The zeal and obligation of a Cardinal bave put this pen into my hand, and 'tis poſſible death 
May take it out again before I have thoroughly d.ſþlay'd, that ( which for the greater honor 
of your Holineſs and the Apoſtolick, See, and the greater benefit of Chriſtendom, and the poor 
people of the Church ) God eAlmug hty has ditt ated to my Linguuſhing mind. 

Being riſen from my bed, with great anguiſh and pain, my ſeurrments. difturb'd, my 
bands tremblirg, and my bead not able to reſt upon my ſhoulders, and having got my ſelf to 
the T able, I do firſt of all proteſt before my Crucified R;deemer, whom 1 embrace with all du- 
riful affettion, that I have no other end than his Sacred Service, the ſatisſying that debt 
which is due from all ſuch as his Divine e Majeſty bas appointed 4s Collaterals or Councellors 
to his Vicar upon Earth and that 1 might not have occaſion 10 cry out atuthe day of Fudgement 
when there 1s no remedy to be had, Vx mihi tacul. Hoping likewiſe that other Cardinals 
my Collegues, ſeeing things run ſo violently to deſtruttion, may be induc'd likewiſe to the 
diſcharge of that charitable duty, that they owe to God, to your Holineſs, and to all Chriſtie 
an people. I do hope alſo from the innate benignity of your Holineſs, that theſe my moſt hum- 
ble deinonstrations will not be unacceptable, as PR from a ſincere heart paſſionately 
effetted ro your Honour, driving only at the Eſtabliſhment of the high opinion the world bas 
goncerv'd of your virtue, and to Stop the months of thoſe Hereticks, whoſe invettives will be 
| obſtreperous 
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obſtreperous and high, when they ſee your Holineſs ( contrary to your proteſtations and pro- 
miſes both wiahin the Conclave and without ) going on in the ſaine road with thoſe, that with 
ſo much ſcandal to the world, and jo much deſolation to the people, have call d in their Kin- 
dred, have deſtroy'd the Patrimony of Chriſt, and built themſelves Palaces for their Lutxus b, 
out of the rubbiſh of the Church, and with an inſatiable appetite ſuck, up the very blood of 
ber Subjetl s. 

But that I may not conſume the little time I have left, in ſuperfluous diſcourſes with a 
Prince ſo pious as your Holineſs, I ſhall principally biſcech you in viſceribus Chriſti, that 
you would out of your profound prudence find out ſonie way to extinguiſh thoſe ſparks, that 
otherwiſe will breakout into ſuch a flame, as may put the whole world into a combuilion, 

The cApoſtelick, See, did never commt a greater fault againſt its honour and cuthoyit 21 
than when deſirous to att like a Temporal Prance, ut quarrell 'd with thoſe Princes that were 
as it were the eArms that ſuſtain'd, and rerder'd it formidable and reſpetted. Examples of 
this kind are too frequent, and which 1s worſe, tos well krown 10 every body ; ſo that if ut 
dd not belong to me to judge of the attions of the Popes ( which indeed onght rather to be 
reverenc'd than rebuk'd ) yet with your Holine ſs1 may takg the confidence to lay before your 
eyes the example of Urban the eight, one of the worthieſt amangſt all the Popes, whoſe me- 
mory i immortal, and to whom I do confeſs my ſelf a ſervant with all ny heart, 

That good old man ſujfer'd himſelf, to onr great misfortune, to be ingag'dinto a trouble- 
ſome war, the ſucceſs of which will be ſadly remembred for ſeveral reaſons, bur particularly 
for the expence of fourteen millions of money, for the ind:gence ut brought upon rhe Treaſu- 
1'y, for the tetal deſolation of the Eccleſiaſtick, State, for the oppreſſion of the people, for the 
diſeſteem brought upon the eApoſlolick See, and the Pomifical dignity, by fo diſhono crable a 
peace, for ſhortning the life of ſo great a Pope, who for bis Heroick wittues dejerv'd to have 
lived ſeveral ages. What advantages that War left to his family, the whole world is wit- 
neſs of ; thence it was from the higheſt achme of authority, from a long and abſolute domi- 
on, it became the laughing-ſtock. of fortune, the contempt of the whole world, and re- 
duc'd into a little Kingdom, among ſt the ſtorms and calamities of the War, to ſeek, Santtua- 
ry for their lives, again#t the univerſal hatred and perſecution of its Enemies, and forc'd 
to beg patronage and reſtauration from a Prince that was not at all ſatisfy'd with their pro- 
ceedings. 

The great and undaunted courage your Holineſs expreſs'd, in not truckling to their 
threats, nor ſuffering your ſelf to be aff righted by any viotence, 1s commendable indeed, yet 
let me with all bumility ſuggeſt, we luve not now in that age which tmmortaliz'd the mag 
zanimity of Alexander the third, Gregory the ſeventh, and other Popes, who arm'd them- 
ſelves with invincible conſtancy in defence of that which belong'd to God and his Spouſe. At 
this time the world is ſo poſſeſt with an opinion of the wickedneſs ( or frailties rather ) of 
the Clergy, and that the cauſe is but Temporal and Capricious , that the caſe is quite al- 
ter'd, and I do eaſily foreſee ut will beſthe greater diminution to your Holineſſes benour, the 
longer you delay with the Sword of Prudence to cut aſunder that knot, that will otherwiſe 
grow dayly more inextricable. And this your Holineſs 18 oblig'd to do in imitation of him 
whoſe perſon you repreſent, Diſcite a me quia milis ſum, & humilis Corde, in charity ro 
bis exhauſted Flock,, for the ſafety of your own Family, and for the ſuppreſſion of a e11alig- 
nant report, that the preſent diſorder un your Holineſſes Court, is but the effott of a wiſit the 
French Ambaſſador deny'd to your Nephews. God forgive them that perſwaded your 
Holineſs ts Arms, bow contrary to the judgement of the Conſiſtory, your Helineſs cannot 
but remember, by the bumble wnſtances of your faithful ſervants. God knows when the fa- 
tal conſequences will be remov'd, which portend ſo much miſchief and calamity, that makg 
me deſirous to end my dayes quickly, rather than live to be aſpectator of ſo Lamentable 4 
Cataſtrophe. 

Your Holineſs is alone againſt a Powerful, Vittorious, Rich, and Fortunate Monarch, 
that declares himſelf affended, the Cardinals ( by misfortune, rather thas by any fault of 
yours ) diſſatisfy'd, the Treaſure exbauſt, the people drawn dry and diſcontenmted, ſo as 
there are hardly any of them that will eſpouſe the wntereſt of the Nepnews, when they will 
do ſo little for your own. In theſe great advantages, your Holineſs kgows very well bow often 
T bave reminded you ( and I do it more earnefily than ever ) of that Parable :n the Goſpel, 
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Quis Rex iturus committere bellum adverſus aljum regem, non ſedens prius c »gitar! (i 
p-llit cum decem millibus, occurrere illi, qui cum viginti millibus venit ? a#d who knows 
but the Princes themſelves ( that bear ſo little affettion to the Temporal power of the Popes, 
that they are alwayes undermining its foundations ) do for polutick, reaſons incour ge and 
foment thoſe murmers, and ( though they promiſe your Holineſs their ajſijtance to gage 
you ) but that they will afterwards deſert you as they did Paul the fifth #1 1s difference with 
the Venetians. Or elſe your Holineſs relying upon ſome of them { and they p:rhaps weak 
and declining ) upon any ſudden or unbappy accident what ſtrange reſolution will be 
taken 4 

But if by the benefit of things confederacy ſhould ſucceed well, what would the world ſay, 
when it ſees, that to oppoſe the ſatisfattion deſired by the firſt born Son of the Church, um re- 
paration of certain injuries pretended, it was not valued. though there was a new rupture 
occa{ion'd between the two Crowns that had been but lately unued after ſo many years Wars? 
and perhaps it would fall to the ſhare of your Holineſſes fanuly to remain expos d to the indig+ 
nation of a Prince, whoſe authority extends as far as Europe 3t ſelf. 

Es#þecially if ( which God forbid ) it makes net uts reconciliation in your Holineſs his 
dayes, becauſe your Holineſs veing tyr'd with delay in a buſineſs that ought to have been 
compos'd 4s ſoon as it was begun, will leave the ca: e of 1t to your Succeffor, with great ha- 
zard of ſeeing the Tragedy of the houſe of Caraffa ; ſo memor.ble to all ages, atted over 
again. The Princes alſo are diſſatisfy d to ſee the Popes, after they had oppo» d the Temporal 
Sword againſt every body, pretend at laſt to recover themſelves under the Standard of the 
Croſs, and to ſheild themſelves with the dxgnity of the chizf Priejihood : Now begins con- 
tempts, Irreverences, MUrmurs, and many times ſeditions to ariſe, the Laitty by lutle and 
little loſing the veneration and opinion they had formerly of the Eccleſraſtick *Piety and Ju- 
ſtice. And of this you have a good inſtance and accomprt in the baniſhment of the Mauniſters 
of tbe Apoſtolical See, out of France,in the commotions at Avignon, in the audacious liberty 
of thoſe people, that heretofore were ob ſequious and reverent. in the whisþerings and mur- 
murs of all the other ſnbjctts of the Eculeſtaſtick State, andin Schiſms and Scparations in 
all the reſt, buth in Italy and other N ations. 

Theſe are the things, the memory of which , is a ſharper afflittion to my mind, than 
my infirmites are to my body. 

Our Divine Maſter, moſt Holy Father, taught us in that command Mitte gladium in 
vagina, that there was nothing more undecent in him that bad the Govcrnment of our Holy, 
Innocent, and meek, «Mother the Church, than Temporal Arms. and that ſhe ought not to 
defended Me Caltrorum. From bence it 1s, I am greatly afraid that God Almnghty be- 
ing offended at our manifeſt diffidence in him, and our makzng uſe of improper means, and 
contrary to the prattice of the fargous Popes of former ages, will leave us to our ſelves, and 
ſuffer us to be reduc'd to one of theſe ſtreights, eu ber to be fore'd by our own neceſſities, or our 
Enemies power, to ſome diſaduantagious agreement. or elſe by a long and exceſſive expence, 
be reduc'. to extreme miſery and dijtreſs. To grve way to time and neceſſuy, was alwayes 
th: Dottrine of a very wiſe Prince. Paulus quintus undertook, ( but meerly for the cauſe of 
Cod ) to proceed againſt the Venetian with 14s Spiritual Arms, and was firmly reſelv'd to 
bave joyn'd bis Temporal with them, but at laſt out of hs great prudence and compaſſion, 
and upon conſideration of his want of money, the incapacity of the prople to ſupply him, the 
danger of over-running Italy with Forergncrs, and perhaps with ſome new Hereſie or other, 
for fear leſt by the loſs of the liberty of the Italians, be ſhould kindle an unextingiſbable fire 
in all Earope, and leſt be ſhould create too great animoſicies againſt his own Family, he 
ſuffer'd bimſelf tobe brought to a milder temper, and perhaps not without ſome ſcruples and 
remorſes of Conſcience, if the Church of God ſhould by his fault receive any oenſiderable da- 
mage and diminution. 

Convert ( moit Holy Father ) your Courage and eArms agaizſt the perils of Chriſten- 
dome, and the pride of the Turk,, who as I hear to my extream ſorrow, is marching into 
Tran(ilvania and Hungary, to overwhelm thoſe Countries as it were with an inundation ; 
againſt the Turk,, againſt the Turk,, let your magnanmitybe oppos'd, and with a generous 
emulation of Pius the ſecond, your moſt renown'd fellow Citizen, lay aſide all unprofu able 
controverfies with your well deſcruing Son, and let him and the other Princes of 
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Chriſtendome unite in a firm League, and your Holineſs be the Head and the Author 
of it, 

What better occaſion can there be than this to render your Name and Honour Immortal in 
all eAges. If of late neceſſuty conſtrain'd the zmpoſitions of ſone lobt Taxes upon thoſe Re- 
ligions that are now ſupprej#, fore'd you to make other uſe of the tenths impos'd, pon the 
Clergy for the aſſiſtance of the Emperour, and of the two hundred thouſand Crowns left by 
the late Cardinal Mazarin, to be expended in the War againjt the 'Turks, tying up your 
bands as it were from attions of Charity and Alms, with how much more glory and merit 
may you do it now. Beſides in ſo great and juſt an opportunity. the application of rhe cjſign- 
ments to other uſe, wall open a large fieid to the malcaict ions of the pe« ple that thc Flock, of 
Chriſt is forſaken, and expos d to the capacity of that ;Vooif of tu. Eyjt, the 1 41114019 of 
Chriſt deſtroy d,and all ro maintain a private,and meery Tein poral quarrel ard to freer your 
own neſt in the mean while. 

And ſince by way of incidence, 1 have ſpoken of eAlms, I. will not om: repreſenting to 
Jour Holineſs the great trouble [ YeceaVe by the relations of ſeveral Orders. and ru ijhes in 
Rome, of the gre.t nuſerics that many poor famiiyes ſujſer. which I ſhall not for | ev.iy ſukg 
name, though 1 «mn ſure it would break y1ur very heart, and inforce Jou to tours, jnonld [ 
geve Jou 4n bucest and ſmicere narrai+ve of What they endure. Oh bow oft ao 1 remeiier 
what before yo;rr happy Exalt ation your Houneſs us d to tell ine, when inflam'd with 4 moſt 
charitable Zeal, you depior d the Exaltations that in the preceeding Popes trine were oVtain'd 
by the advanciss of twenty thouſand Crowns out of te cAlins-money ; as if they would 
bave it be biliey'd ( as your Holineſs ſaud then ) that there was no poor to be fourd in 
Rom-, ad for that reaſon 1t was layful to put that into ther own purſes, which for their 
ſuſtenance was gather'd dayly from the Charity of the Fauhſul. They took, likewiſe out of 
the Office deila Componenda ( as your Holineſs very well. knows ) the Pontifical Aims- 
money, againſt which the Hereticks have writ whole Volumns of Invectives, and Satyrs, not 
knowing perhaps that the Con;ponenda 3s nothing but a kind of who.cſome '1 ennance mpos'd 
by the Popes upon ſuch perſons as have receiv'd from them Jome conſiderable favour ( not to 
be granted by any body elſe ) which ſaid Hons afterwards to be d;i[tributed amongst the 
poor, or diſþos'd for the nouribment of thoſe that embrace our moſt [Joly Religion, Avdfol 
remember'Pope Urban the eight was wont to ſay,that the Popes Purſe ongi; to be open'd freely, 
and admixiſter'd faithfully. T humbly beſeech your Holineſs to takg care that the ſame 
thing be obſer din your Holineſs bis Papacy. 

Th Office della Componenda invites me to ſay ſomething of the Dataria, and other 
Tribunals, your Holineſs knowing very well, that the not nobl:, and ino*t deſerving qualt- 
ty that the people admire in any 'rince, 1 bus generoſity and munificence. 

eAlay your Holineſs advert, that neither the ſuperfluous 244l, nor the forward ſeverity 
of your eAMiniſters be ſujjer'd to obſcure, or eclipſe your Glory, remembri,,g alwayes that 
amongſt the dijadvantages in Elettruve Principaluties, it 1s one of th: greateſt, the leaving ſo 
much liberty tothe Miniſters to raiſe their own fortunes, at the charge of ther Prince, as 
Pope Innocent knew how to do very well ro one of his own. That the good or bad riport of 
eiti)cr Pope or Prince proceeds from the mouths of their Fricuds or Domeſiicks, was the 
ſaying of Urban the erght, andall the Court of Rome, by reaſon that as they were ull or well 
ſatisfy'd, ſo they 5pread thair Charatters about the world either to the prejudice or advantage 
of thar Maſters. 

To keep the Cardinals poor, abjett, and contemptible, the Prelats idle, without eſteem or 
reward, the Nobility negletted, the Courtrers without hopes to ſce any recompence of their 
labours, and all to beſtow that upon a few, and many times the mot undeſerving, that by 
diſtributive juſtice ought to be drvided amongſt all, can certainly be the produttion of no good, 
Toleave virtue it ſulf after a long and painful peregrination, unrewarded and forſaken, 
cannot ſound well m the ears nor heart of an Eccleſiaſtical Prince, that ought to be a Pro- 
retton, and eAſſylum to the learned, and deſerving, eſpecially your Holineſs who has 
rais'd the Fabrick, of your fortunes, upen the foundation of virtue and worth. 

Rome abounds with perſons of all ſorts of Learning at this aay more than ever, but the 
want incouragement, and are buried as it were in ſorrow, there being no body that will ſo 
much as trouble themſelyes, to repreſent their parts and capacities ro him that can reward 

them, 
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them. Tokr Holineſs that in the beginning of your Papacy, with ſo much praiſc to your ſelf, 
did own and careſs them, will find what advantage it will be to continue the bonficecr ail ie 
ons of a Mecenas, and to allure them by your countenance and eſteem ( which is the my N: 
grateful aliment of virtue ) encouraging them with favours, and providing them em ploy- 
ments, that they may not conſume and pine away in the Lethargy of 1dlemc ſs. 

I ſpeak"not moit Holy Father of thoſe Penſions wherewith the 'Eujhopricks and Pariſhes are 
by the «Miniſters of your Holineſs ſo extravagantly charg'd, that ( to the ſcard 4 of the 
whole world, ro the diſparagement and contempt of the innocent Clergy, and to the pre;udice 
of the reputation of the Church ) ſeveral poor Biſhops are rendred jubject to interd;ttions and 
cenſures, or reduc'd to that indigence the y are forc'd, of loving Sh pyerds 10 become rave- 
nous Woolfs, by ther rapacities and extortions, to ſatisfie the cxorbit ant penſtons that are 
charg'd upon them, ſqueezing as it were out of the extream neceſſities of the Church, and hey 
already too much afflicted and exhauſted Flock,, all that ate conſtrain'd to contribute to the 
Profit, Luxury, Laſcivionſneſs, and Intemperance of thoſe who God knows had but little 
virtue to adyance them. e May your Holineſs for the love of Chriſt open your eyes in a buſy. 
neſs of that importance , whuh carries along with it conſequences ſo pernicicus to the 
Church. 

Let not your Holineſs for the love of God ſuffer ſo many poor Churches, Spouſes of Chriſt 
to remain robb'd and dispoil'd of therr Dower, nor that at the Lords Table, Unus cllurjer, 
alius vero ebrius lit z but rather let the bread of the Church be diſtributed equally among ſ 
ber eAliniſters according to their merit s. Altheugh in the Courts of Reme there ave many 
Prelats and Miniſters to be ſeen, that have integri: y of manners joyn d to the nobility of their 
birth ; he nevertheleſs, that for ſo many years ( though urdeſervedly ) has had the dirett;. 
on of the Signiture, may perhaps have ſeen further into ſome things than they, viz. that the 
Dependencies and Relations of the Popes and Cardinals, do not ſnjfer the poor Prelats to att 
according to the Dilt ates of Equity and Conſcience. I do moſt humbly beſcech that your Holi- 
neſs in your great Prudence, would provide ſor the extirpating of this cuſtom of recommmens- 
dation, that the condition of all people may be conſider'd, and that Libcretur pauper a Poten- 
te, & pauper cui non adeſt Adjutor, 

Neither would it be leſs gratefull to God Almighty, if your Holineſs would provide 
againſt the tediouſneſs and delays in matters of Law, which ſome rmes are ſo long, that be- 
ſides rhe rune and extinguſhment of many Families, they become the diſhonor of the Courts 
of Rome, when thoſe cauſes that might bave been determin'd in a few cayes, are by ſeveral 
years ſuſpence grown old and inveterate. 

Though 1 believe the Miniſters, and Governours of the State, and all they that admini- 
Fer juſtice to the people 17 our Eccleſiaſtick Juriſdiftion, are of their ſelves wnclin'd to do all 
things equitable and right, yet it would ve a greater ſlimulation if your Holineſs would cauſo 
it tobe inculcated into them, that juſtice is not attended by intereſt or paſſion, but is the on- 
ly inſtrument for the conſervation of peace, quiet, and buman Socict y, and that they ſearch 
all enormity to the bottom, aud deſtroy it rovt and brance, Legibus enim delita putuntur, 
quanto melius providert ne peccarecur. 

But above all, let that ſcandalous authority that the Miniſters arrogate to themſelves of 
making Buts and eMarks for their Perſecutions of all ſuch as have recourſe to the higheſt 
Tribunals at Rome, oftentimes making uſe of threats to deter them from ſuch appeals. 

This in my judgement 1s a matter of great conſequence, that leſſens the Supreme Autho- 
rity of the Prince, and takes away without cauſe the confidence his Subjetts have in him, or 
otherwiſe occaſions ſuch jealouſies as have been the ſubverſion of States and Kingdoms bath 
Proteſtant and Catholick, 

eAbove all, it 1s neceſſary that care be taken not to afflift the poor people with their ſeveri- 
ties, and vexations ( as they have formerly ) nor with their Cavale«4d:s, their rroubles be- 
ing too much already with therr Subſidies, and Taxes, with the frequent Comm::ſſions to the 
Commuſſaries of the Buildings, of the Archives, of Saltpetcr, cf Gunpowder, ot the Streets, 
with their ſolemn Ridings, Repriſals, and other cruel inventions to exatt innumerable ſums 
from the people, which being little or no advantage to the Pope, are of no other uſe, but by 
the inrichment of ſome few ill Conſcienc'd Minzſters, to contratt the Odium of the people, 
and imploy the tongues of the diſcomtented, 
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Theſe aſfliftions do very much exceed what the people of Iſrael ſuffer'd in E pt, they can- 

not be mention'd, but with admiration and ſcandal to Foreign Nations, ſorvzalt if they 
conſider them as ffetts of the immoderate inclinations of the Popes to their own Kindred and 
Familzes. And your Holineſs may aſcribe it to your good fortune, that you employ'd your 
gracious care in Foreign parts, that they might not have ſo full and exatt notice of it, as 
would have drawn tears of pitty and a from the eyes of all that heard it, and per- 
haps for the better, becauſe the wound thereby would have been open'd, and render'd more 
eaſie for the Cure. : 

And mdeed who 15 there that could hear with dry eyes, that a people not conguer'd by the 
Sword, but by the Mumnificence and Piety of ſome *Prince, by way of Donation annex'd to 
the Patrimony of Saint Peter, or that otherwiſe in confidence of the Piety of their Succeſſors, 
ſubmuted themſelves freely to the See of Rome, ſhould be now under a harder and more in- 
ſufferable Toak,, and treated with more inhumanity, than the very Slaves in Africk, or 
Syria. 

Sou Debt upon the Chamber, according to the account I made of it ſome- nights ſince, 
by my ſelf, amounts to above fifty millions of Roman Crowns, and that not only wuthout an 
bopes of lſſening, but with aſſurance it will be increas'd, inſomuch that the People not bein 
able to comport them ſelves wider ſo exceſſrve a burthen, d:iþerate of any relief, do many of 
them leave ther Ntrve Countryes, wandring up and down wn great wdigence with ther 
whole Families, periſhung with hunger in the fields, begging #n other Countries, or ſubmit" 
ting themſelves to other "Princes, to our great reproach. And mated. for the reaſons afore- 
ſaid, there are not now above half the number of Subjetts in the Eccleſiaſtick, State, that 
there has formerly been, and um the numbers of his peple, conſiſts the power and riches of a 
Prince. 

The Genoeſes that are found to have imploy'd above fourteen millions of onr money, though 
they were carefull enough #11 thetr aff arr s, ao n0W percerve it deiþerate, ether from our aiſ- 
ability to pay it, or from ſome urging necejſu y upon the people, that sncites them to ſhake 
off from their necks, ſo 1nſufferable and tyrannical a Touk 

God Almighty forgroe the Miniſters of that tume, wie with ſo little Prudence and 
Equity, per/ waded your Holineſs ( mm the Infancy as ut were of your *Papacy ) without any 
neceſſuy at all, to the reduttion of the 'Banks, out of which ſo-many mkions were drawn, as 
would have 1mmortaliz'd your Holineſs bis name, had they been apply'd tothe ſatisfattion of 
thoſe debts, in part, if not inthe whole. 

Your Holineſs had not thoſe ſentiments heretofore, when it pleas'd God to give us you for 
our Paſtor, and 1 dare affirm, as I bave done often, and that to more than one, that the firſt 
ſtings and compuntions that diſturb'd your generous breaſt, was thoſe of compaſſion towards 
the exbauitcd people : to that purpoſe you deputed a Congregation to inſpect ther grievances, 
and was more than one time preſent there your jelf, ſothat not only the Cardinals, but all the 
reſt of the Prelats expetted an univerſal reareſs. 

But God did not permit that your Holineſs his good mind, ſhould be ſeconded by the good 
prattiſes of your e Miniſters, who oppos'd themſelves againſt it, to the great diſſatisfait ion 
of all that were well inclin'd. It is now time moſt Holy Father to reap the frumts of 1t, as you 
&d when you provided againit the abuſes introduc'd im rhe adminiſtration of the eAnnona, 
or annual proviſion of Corn, which arriv'd to that exceſs, as might have irritated the minds 
of the pcople to ſuch diſorders as would bave been beyond all remedy. 

But the exemplary chastiſement of a ſingle Miniſter only, that for ſeveral years has with 
great corruption, and unverſal diſſatisfattion, executed his office, 15 no competent proviſi- 
on, unleſs 1h: cauſe be remov'd, all occaſions for others to do the ſame be prevented, and the 
opinion that the Cardmals bave their ſhare, be pull'd up and irradicated out of the hearts of 
the pcople. The auth.rity of theſe Officers 15 arriv'd at that beight, that wm ſpight of all 
Laws, both Humare aud Divine, and all rules of Charity and Justice, they endeavour to 
make the name of your Holwneſs odious to the world, by their ſqueezings and extortions out 
of Corn, Oyl, Fleſh, and whatever is moſt neceſſary to the life of man, it deſerves certainly 
a ſevere reprehenſ1n, if for no other end, than that your Holineſs might not appear conſent- 
ing thereunto, 

Hut although your Holineſs, cven to theſe open and pernicious Enemies of the publique, 

bad 
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has been pleas'd to abound in your moſt admirable Clemency, I ceuld wiſh nevertheleſs Jour 
Holineſs would in a particular manner regulate the affairs of the Annona for the future, that 
thoſe Subjets which your Holineſs is oblig'd to provide for, bah as the Shepherd of their 
Souls, and their Temporal 'i rince, be not brought into a worſe condition than the beaſts of 
the field, who feed and ſuſtain themſelves with the Fruits of ike Earth, as thetr Creator or- 
dain'd, without being coſen'd and defeated by the malicious covete uſneſs of cthers, 

In the Congregations ( that I might not be wanting to wy charge, as being one deputed 
amongſt the rejt ) 1 have endeavour d to diſplay my opinion in this mattcr, and as to the par- 
tigular of kgeping the City of Rome, and the whole Eccleſiaſtick, State likewiſe, if not 11 a 
plentiful, at leaſt in a competent proviſion of Corn, 1 have nothing to add ts the report I made 
by your Holineſſes Cemmuſſion in the very beginning of your Tapacy. This 1 ſlall enly ſay, 
that if no r«l:ef be 1mmedately apply'd ts the ſufferings of your Subjccts, their ruine ard de- 
Ftruition I ſce moſt eminently and unavoidably at band. 

Your Holineſs would do well to take off part of the impoſitions upon F dilles, and to reſtrain 
the inſateable voracity of the Treaſurers of Provinces, andother publique eMiniſters, who 
to Monopolize and foreſtall the 2 Markets, by 4 barbarous 1nvention, ao render the poople mi- 
ſerable, and not ſo much as eAlaſters of that, which by the bleſſing of God, they do cather 
upon their own ground. *» 

It would be a great relief to your Subjetts likewiſe, if the Commerce with the Venetian 
( which with much detriment has been interditted till ow ) were open'd again ; nor would 
thoſe moſt prudent Senators make any difficult y to conſent, as well for the mutual advantage it 
would bring, as that it would be a means to make the Apoſtolick See more ready and diſpos'd, 
upon any Exigence of theirs, to tax its own Subjetts to relieve them, 

In ſhort, a Prince that deſires the relief and eaſe of his Subjctls, cannot want wayes to 
effect it. Andthis your Holineſs may do, by incouraging and introducing arts into ſeveral 
places in the State, by making Civita Vecchia, and Ancona, free Ports, by favouring Agri- 
culture, that is almoſt forgotten in moſt places, by employing abie and dexterous men mn all 
Governments and Offices, and not call in ſo many ſtrangers to uſurp and ingroſs, what be- 
langs nat urally to your Subjetts, By this means, your tate would be repeopled, the golden 
Age reſtored, and your Treaſury recruited. 

1 ſhould bave had ſomething to ſay about the affairs of Portugal, but finding my breath to 
fail me, my head ( noleſs than my band ) to tremble, and that I might not be any longer 
redious to your Holineſs, 1 will only beſeech you to ponder ar.d del:berate with your ſelf in a 
buſineſs of ſo great conſequence, and having ask'd Conn,ſel of God, rather than of man, 
( who 1s ſway dand att uated by paſſion ) that your «ſolve, and perforin that zealouſly, that 
ſhall be brethed by his infinite wiſdome. 

It troub!'d my very Soul to conſider the ſmall hopes with which you ſuffer'd the Engliſh 
Gentl:m in to depart, that was ſent to your Holineſs to endeavour the promotion of the Ab. 
but A bigny, a perſon ſo qualify'd by his Burth, Abilities, and Picty, that he would with- 
out doubt have become a Pillar and Support to the tottering Catholicks in England, as Cardi- 
nal Puoie did formerly. 

Having heretofore with great vehemence and fervour ſupplicated your Holineſs, to be- 
ſtow upon a perſon ſo honourable, and ſo neceſſary to the Church, that Cap that has ſo long 
( though unworthily ) adorn'd my head, and which ſtill I would with all my heart lay down 
at your Holineſs his feet, for the inveſture of ſuch a perſon. I ao now with all my heart re- 
iterate thoſe Prayers, that it being likely to be vacant in a few hours by my death, it may be 
conferr'd upon ſo worthy a perſon, that the malevolent may have no occaſion to ſay, it 185 re- 
ſer1'd for him that will give moſt, without reſpe#t to any ones merits, or to the neceſſities of 
our Religion in that Kingdom. 

It remains that 1 ſhould peak, ſomething about eaſineſs of acceſs, which is a thing that 
gives a Prince good intelligence of his affairs, makes his Government eaſie, prevents the 
corruptions of his einifters, and conciliates love and veneration in the people, 

Tour Holineſs who in the beginning of your Papacy did imitate herein the laudable Cu- 
ſtoms of your Predeceſſors Pius quintus, and Clement the eight, by the continuation of it, 
will make your ſelf admir'd, Interpellantibus faciles prxbendo aurcs, nor will you be at any 
time ; a with the ſaying of that importunate old Woman that cry'd out to Philip of 
Macedon, Si non vis audire, nec regnes. In 
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In this caſe only T ſhall be bold to ſupplicate your Holineſs, and that with a mo#t humble 
and devout zeal, that you would permit your ſelf to be diverted from that melancholly res 
tirement, and not ſnfjer your ſelf ts be mmmur 4 45 it were betwixt four Walls, and kept 
at that diſtance from the knowledge of the affairs of your State, and the condition of your 
Subjetts ; becauſe that 1s the higheſt of all errors in a Prince, and an occaſion that Fuſtice 
is ill admuriſtr.d, the Miniſters corrupt, the people ill govern'd, and oppreſs'd, and the 
Trince ne more belov'd nor reſpected; Culligunt fe quatuor vel quir.quies, aut unum 
Conlilium ad decipiendum Imperatorem capiunt. D.,cunt quod probandus (it Impe- 
rator, qui domi clauſus eſt, vera non novit, cogitur hoc tantum facere quod ill; loquun- 
tur, facit Judices, quod fieri non oporter, amuvet a Republica quod dcbeat obtinere, 
quid plura ? bonus, cautus, optimus venditur Imperator, was the ſaying of Diocleſian, 
and God grant it may never be verifid in tne happy time of your Houneſs his Go- 
vernment, 

And here it would not be improper to ſpeak, ſomething relating to the Flettion of eMini- 
fters and Connſellors, for though a Princes ull fortune may have ſome ſhare in the mf- 
carriages, yt for the most part mala ele 6 cit in culpa, ut being great &fficulty to erre, 
where all n«ceſſury diligence and circumſpettion #6 us'd. 

The projound Judgement of your Holineſs, renders all advertiſement in this aff air ſuper- 
fluous, however 1 will not ont [upplicating you with Greg wry Nazianizen, and to ad- 
moniſh, that in thoſe that are by thetr Counſels aid endeavours to aſſict in the management 
of the moſt weighry ajjairs of State, theſe three ſignal Lualijications be reſplendent, Rerum 
uſus, Ingens charitas, Us liberum. 

Als to what concerns Spiritual things, the y ought to have been treated on in the firſt place, 
( but God knows whether the greatmeſs of the peoples aflittions » ſuffer them to think on 
Heaven ) yet if I ſhould have touch d upon thein, 1 co..1d not have done it without r fiction 
on the great Pict y of your Holineſs, who j rom your very «fſumprion, has made them appear t0 
be the principal wejects of your Þ ajtoral care. : 

Nevertheleſs ut will not be amiſs to renew your Hol:neſs Orders, to ſuch as have the ſuper- 
intendance and cujtody of Souls, even to the Pariſh Priejts and Confeſſors, as will Regulars 
as 'rieſts, that they £10 no ſcandal themſelves, that they rejizain the exorbuant liberty 
of ſinning, that they perſecute and extirpate blaſphemy, grown too common and familiar 
amongst the people un theje unhappy tines ; that they obſerve due rewerence an the Church, 
and ſet with more zeal and devotion in the Confeſſ:onaries, Ne Deus iram ſuam effundar 
ſupcr nos. 

The Evangelical Law, moſt holy Father, is at this d iy too much depreſs'd, and the obſer: 
vation of the Divine Precepts, with great blindneſs negle(id, in jo much that Saint Cy- 
prian, and Saine Euſcbius Brſhop of Czſaria, would with more juſtice have bewailed tbe 
corruption of our age, than they did of their own, ſeeing now a dayes, ſtudent augendo Pa- 
trimonio finguli, S$ obliri, quid credentes, aut tub Apoſtoliz ante fuifſenr, aut ſemper 
facere d:herent, infatiabili cupiditatis ardore, anipliandis facultatibus incumbant. Noun 
in Sacerdotibus religio devota, non'in Miniſtris fides incegra, nun in Operibus miſericor- 
dia, non in Moribus diſciplina, ad decpiendum corda {implicium, callide fraudes, cir- 
cumveniendis fratribus, ſubdolas voluntates, non jurare tuntum temere, fed adkrc etiam 
pejus perjurare. 

eAnd what can be expefted from ſuch deteſtable cauſes, but thoſe lamentable eſe s, which 
Jeremiah prognoſticated with ſo many tears, Obſcuravit in ira ſua filiam Sin, & dejecir 
de coelo gloriam 1ſrael ; Non elt recordatus Scahelli pzdum ejus in die ir ſux, ſed de- 
merlit Dominus omnem decorem 1ſrael, & demoiitus ct omnes (pes cjus, ſo as we may teo 
Jjuitly cry out with Policarpe, Bone Deus, ad qu nos tempora relervalh ? 

God grant that our Church one day be not forſ.ken by the Divine proteflion, ly reaſon of 
tbe fault s and enormaties of the Mimſters that govern tt ſo ill , and that ſhe have 7iot teo 
Juſt cauſe to cry out with tears 14 her eyes, 11's, 1-145 meus, ut quid dereliquiſti me ? 

Hence it 1» that ( varg more ajlitted wuh the untappy condition of the World , of 
Chriſtianity, and of Relrg:on, than with the buterneſs and atrocity of my diſeaſe) 1 Ue- 
take ay ſelf our Saviour, and cry out from the very bottom of my heart, Cvpry diſlulvi, 
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eAnd now finding my ſpirits failing me, I lay by my pen, ( that I bad taken up again 
three or four times ) and proitrate my ſelf wuh all Reverence, b.gging your Holineſs bis 
Benedittion, and recommending to your Laternal charity the ſoul of your moſt ſmcerely de-. 
voted Servant, who ( being un a ſhort tzme to appear before the Tribunal of God, to give an 
acco;'nt of every on: of bus thoughts ) is Certain he never had the leaſt, of deceiving your 
Holineſs by theſe f uthfull repreſentations. . 

1 do on the other fide aſſure your Holineſs, that in the very life to come 1 will not ceaſe to 
proy to our moſt loving Father, at lis \vnigzvus ſuper tertam ; ana ther be would priſerve 
your Holineſs from all dangers, and from the malice of Flatterers, that are the plague and 
deſtruction of all Kingdoms and Prancipalities , that he would give you, Cor decile, & 
ſedium \uarum affiitricem 1apientiam ; and tbe ſame ſpecial grace, as to the reſt of his 
Servants, ut lic tranſeatis per bona temp»ralia, ut nun amiicatis Xicrna. eAMHay that 
infimte Goodneſs that governs all things, aſſiſt and alleviate with bis Divine arm the greas 
weight of your Holineſs his charge, that you may not be oblig'd to relye upon the help of Man. 
And thus with mo#t tender and entire Reverence 1 bid your Holinejs adxen, embracing and 


kiſſing your moſt ſacred Feet, - 


From my houſe the Your Holineſs's moſt humble, moſt devoted, 
17 June 1664, 
and moſt obliged Servant, 


G, Cardinal Sacchetti, 


Oh how true is it, chabbre may be buried and preſerved under aſhes, but with an effe& 
contrary to the very nature of fire z ro what purpoſe is a ipark of zcal in the breaſt of a 
Miniſter, if he has not the devour G_ to blow it up inco a ame, Where are now 
a dayes thoſe Prophets that wera not attraid to reprehend the taults of King David, even 
to his own face ? God forgive thoſe Cardinals, that have render'd the Cardinalitial dig- 
nity (o abje& and timerous, ( to ſay no worſe ) that there is farce any thing left of 
Greatneſs in it, but the Title. He who is [lent at the in1quities of his Neighbour, and 
exhorts him not to leave them ; be that may rebuke them with Authoruy, and does it 
not, gives not only manifeſt evidence of defe& in his duty, but charges himſelf clearly 
with the ſame faults, as fearing to corre uffences in other people, lelt his own ( ſome 
time or other ) ſhould be found out and chaſtiz'd. . 

| do not doubt but the Cardirals may have judgement, and conſcience, and infight 
enough, to penetrate and diſcern the evils that for avany years the Church has lain under, 
and which are hourly multiply'd by the Nephews of the Popes. I am fatisfi'd that in 
the ſecret of their hearts, they are aff] ed co the very ſoul, as often as they ſee the ſub- 
ſtance and ſubliſtance imbezei'd, that belongs to the poor Subj.Gts of rhe Ecclelialtick 
State, if rhoſe may be call'd SubjeRt:, that are every day like Slaves conſtrain'd ro 
trackle to the barbarous inſolenctes ot fo many new Miniſters, that by the favour of 
the Neporiſms, du revive as a man may ſay a new N-:romſme of Tyranny. I do cer- 
tainly believe, that the molt zealous of the Cardinals are tully inform'd of the Scandals 
the Her«ticks receive, to ſec trom time to time Gabels added to Bulls, Taxes to Breves, 
Tenchs to Penſions, Cuſtomes upon the People, Impulitions upon Religious Orders, and 
the very ground ir ſelf where people are to be buried. I ain perſwaded they cannot be 
ignorant of proceedings at Rome, lecing there is not a Biſhop at pretent but may thank 
Simony for his Mitre, nor a Prelate, nor other M:niſter of the Church that has not gain'd 
his preferment by money or interelt. They know, they know very well almolt all the 
Cardinals, that they who embrace the Eccleliaſtical habit in theſe dayes, whether it be 
Secular or Regular, they do it not ro conſecrate themielves to God, but to gratihe their 
ambition and covetoulneſs, and to eſtabliſh greater foundations to their hopes, of which 
delign they give daily and molt evident tokens to the people, 

Bur what advantage is it that they know it ? To what purpoſe is it if the Phylician 
under[tands his Patients diſeaie, if he has not courage enough to apply ſuch remedy as is 
neceflary ? 


neceſſary ? It ſeems to me an aggravation, aad renders the Cardinals more Criminal, 
whillt they ſee the precipice the Church is upon, and either take no care to deliver her, 
or pretend they did not (ee it at all. That one Brother ſhould ſuffer another to run head- 
long upon his own deſtruion, may be written in the Politicks of the World : bur rhere 
is no ſuch toleration in the Law of God. I would ask the Cardinals, if they ſhould ſce 
a Thief breaking ( in their preſence ) into their Houſes, would they let him ranſack 
and rifle all without ſpeaking a word { No certainly, they would ſooner awake all Rojne 
to have him ſtopt, and make the Judges thunder out their Proclamations for his appre- 
henſion, though their loſs was never to ſmall : Notwithſtanding all this the Cardinals 
can behold the Church of Chriſt robb'd, tie people of the Church ruin'd, the blood of 
the poor ſuck'd up, the propriety of the City invaded and taken away, to raiſe lofty and 
new Palaces for the N:phews, yet dare not ſpeak one word in behalt of the Publique, 
for the recovery of the Poor, for the edification of the People, or for the glory of the 
Church, but leave them all abandon'd to deſtruction. | 

But they are not without their excuſes, uling alwayes a hundred pretences to conceal 
their hypocrilies z and indeed the people ( that judge every thing by appearance ) are 
ſatisfi'd with the multitude of excuſes the Cardinals bring to convince the W«rld vi their 
innocence, and to make it appear they are not at all acceſſary ro the Extorlions corn- 
mitted by the Nephews , upon all the affli ed Subje&s ot the Eccletiaſtick State. 
They ſay, bur what ? Shall we ( ſay they ) diſguſt his Holine(s, the acknowledg'd 
Head of the Church, and upon that icore adored by the whyle World ? Shall we opo0le 
our ſelves to his pleaſure, the attions and reſolutions of whoſe Gove: nment are dirced 
by the Holy Spirit ? Shall we dare to make reliſtance againit one, before whole teet the 

createſt Monarchs do throw themſelves with Reverence. 

To thele they adde many other excuſes; {ull of policy and cunning, but they are not 
ſufficient to fatishe Heaven and Earth too; the Cardina:s mult give an account to God, 
as well as the World; To God I fay, in whole preſence no excuſe, or pretence, is re- 
ceiv'd : There are no Rhetorical flouriſhes, no circumgiracion of words, no fiftions or 
pretences there , the Proceſs is read open'y chere, in which not only they which rob are 
condemn'd, but they which connive, that had ability to hinder ic, and did not ; and there- 
fore it is that Saint Ferome _ that rhoſe ſouls endure more pain that ſee themſelves 
condemn'd for other peoples faults, that they pretended not to lee leaſt they might diſ- 

uſt thoſe who committed them, than for their own proper otfences.” And Gd grant 
the Cardinals be nor of chis number, who I fear will be able to give bur a finall accyunc 
of the dammzge the Church does daily receive, by the ill Government of the Pop:s, that 
are themſelves bur a prey to their own ravenous Nephews. Nor will all their excules be 
able to clear them, becauſe our Redeemer knowing the tecrets of all hearts, w:ll have his 
anſwers ready, and perhaps reply to them in this manr.er. 

Do you believe therefore that I am inferiour to your *Fepe, becauſe you are more fearfull of 
offending againſt his Courts that are but Temporal and 1omenary, tar nune that w moih 
boly and eternal * My eApoſiles were not affraid, even 11 1y own priſece, with great con- 
fidence to rebukg the good Woman, who with a little ozl was coi.e to 1 iſh my fect afier ſo 
long and fo many journeys 3 and you, you can every day benild -j, jinations, Robvein:s, 
Sackings, Purnings in the Church , uy blood ( repreſented un the bi.ya of the poor ſwal- 
low'd down and devour'd ; my bowels ( 7 the bowels of the Church ) foru iiipieces; my 
nouriſhment ( in the nouriſhment of the people ) pervertea , my Vatramony ( which ts the 
Patrimony of Saint Peter ) miſupply'd, without ſpeaking one word, pretending not to know, 
pretending not to ſee it ? Would you, would you, who are aſfraid 19 «. fer'4 the interſt of the 
Church in the preſence of your Fopes, that ſuffer it tobe acſiroy'd by the inſatiable hands of 
their Nephews, would you bear the Tule of «Apoſtles *' Gud grant the Cardinals mecr 
not with theſe interrogations at the day of Judgement. I know there are ſome that are 
partial in defence of the Cardinals, who will produce hundreds of examples to prove their 
zeal towards the Church, and inſtance in ſeveral torcures and injuries have been (uffer'd, 
for oppoling the ill Government ( to ſpeak no worle ) of the Popes, of whoſe wicked- 
neſles all Chriſtendom rings ro this very day. 

Is it not true ( will they ſay ) that by Alexander the [ixth thoſe Cardinals were mi- 
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ſerably afflited, that would not conſent to the barharous will of his Baſtard, that ry- 
ranniz'd over the world, and imagin'd by fear and violc!ive ro make the Pop. dome he- 
reditary to the houſe of Borgia ; \o that according as che zeal and conſtancy of the Car- 
dinals was augmented, ſo did indignation increaſe in the Breaſt of the Pope ; infom«:ch 
that every word, and intimation of their reſentment to the Pope, Begit 1n him freſh 
thoughts of revenge, till at laſt ro remove and free himlelf trom all vppatition, that Ta- 
ble was prepar'd, in which, inſtead of ſeeing the deſtruQtion of the Cardinals, and the 
eſtabliſhment of his own houſe, Rome recover'd her liberty by the death of the Pope, 
who was poyſon'd with the ſame potion he had provided for the Cardinals. 

Is it not true, that the proud humour of Paul the fourth, not being able to endure a 
Companion in the Government, to ſtop the mouths of thoſe Cardinals, that, excited by 
their zeal, reprehended the barbarous deportment of the Carafechi, gave lualelf over 
to the deſtruRtion of all reſpe, and confounding his ſpiritual weapons wich his Tempo- 
ral, he threatned them ſometimes with Excommunications, and ſometimes tormented 
them with lImpriſonment, without any regard to the {candal Chriſtianity receiy'd there- 
by ; fo as he had but room for his revenge, hecar'd not how any thing went, by which 
means, all the Priſons in Rome were {ull of innocent Prelats and Cardinals. 

Is it not true, that ſeveral Cardinals ( and thoſe the muſt Catholick and Zealous 
among{t them all ) foreſceing the derriment rhe Church would, and indecd did receive, 
by the tedious Pontificacy of Urban, to prevent further inconveniences that were like to 
follow upon all Chriſtendom, afſembled themſelves many umnes, and had ſeveral Con- 
gregarions, for the depoling the ſaid Urbar trom the Papacy, which he tzad already in- 
joy'd for the ſpace of thirteen years, with {mall ſatistaton ro the Cardinals, rhough 
with much advantage to his own Family. Inſomuch, that whilſt his Holyneſs under pre- 
tence of change of Air afcer a long indiſpoſition, had removed himſelf to the Caſtle of 
Gondolfo, the Cardinals had ſecretly afſembled a Congregation, for the Eie&tion of Car- 
dinal Zacchia Pope, upon prerence of Urban Barbario's indilpulition, wich reſolution 
to ſhut up the ſaid Vrbaz in the Caſtle of Szint Argelo. But their detign miſcarried, for 
the Pope having intelligence of all, return'd privately rt» Rome, and caliing a Conliſtory, 
in which all the Cardinals were preſent, the ſaid Urban with a luud voice demanded 
Where was their new Pope, that be might pay b:m his resþect ! An expreſſion that ſtruck 
confuſion into the hearts of thoſe Cardinals that had conſpir'd his depoſal, and found 
themſelves ſo unexpeRtedly diſcover'd. And this gave ſo great occalion of Revenge to 
the Pope, that he immediately publiſh'd a bull, in which he cummanded all the Car- 
dinal Biſhops, and Arch-Biſhops, and all ſuch as had the Cure of Souls, ro repair forth- 
with to their ſeveral Churches and Relidences, upon pain not only of Excommunication, 
but of being depriv'd alſo of their Dignities and Benehices ; ſo that all thoſe who were 
alliſting in the foreſaid Congregation, were in great truuble and perplcxiry, and particu- 
larly the Cardinal Zudovitio, and Zacchia, being principal contrivers of the detign, fell 
into ſo great melancholly tor the miſcarriage of it, that they dy'd wiia very appreiention 
that it was diſcover'd, 

To this it may be anſwer'd, that eAlexander the (ixth receiv'd the puniſhment he de- 
ſerv'd, by which it may be clearly diſcern'd, rhat God Almighty tails not to juſtihe the 
cauſe of his Church, and prote& ſuch as addreſs themſelves ro its defence, and ro the 
ruine of ſuch as endeavour to trouble the repoſe of thoſe that go about to defend ir, S9 
that the example of Alexander ( who was poyſoned by the ſane Cup he had provided 
for thoſe Cardinals that had oppos'd him with ſo much zeal ) may rather excite that 
dacred Colledge to the incouragement and proteRtion of the people, and the Church, be- 
ing ſecure, that if they ſhall be perlecuted by the Popes, they ſhall on the other lide be 
rewarded by God himiclt. In the ſame manner it happen'd to Paul the fourth, though he 
was a ſevere Enemy to thoſe that with great and continual acciamations cry'd out againſt 
his Nephe-ws, to the end that Rome might be deliver'd trom fo great a Plague z neverthe- 
leſs that Pope ( by the means ot the continual twinges and compun&ions that he felr ) 
recolleed himielf, diſcover'd his err-zur, and not only baniſh'd his Nephews from the 
Vatican, but ſeem'd likewile ro own and gratihe their importunities, tizat had open'd his 
eyes, and given him occalton to diicover the danger his own Perſon, and the Church 
were in. Or 
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Of Urbans Caſe I ſhall ſpeak bur little, for though he was a Pope indeed too much 
addiQed to the intereſt of his Kindred, who govern'd the Church with that inſolence and 
pride, that render'd them odious to the whole world. Nevertheleſs in matters relating 
to the benefir of Souls, he was very folicitous to give general (atisfaRion, whilſt the 
miſchief from his Nephews extended no turther than to the Eccleliaſtick Treaſure, which 
is the Patrimony of Saint Peter. . 

Belides this, thoſe Cardinals that negotiated his depoſal, did it not ſo much out of any 
Chriſtian zeal, or ardent inſtigarivn from their duty, but rather in compliance with the 
Spaniſh Intereſt, which was then thought with great reaſon to be offended, and therefore 
* in all this conſpiracy there were none but the Spaniſh Cardinals concern'd ; ſo that if the 
crime be conlider'd, the puniſhment was but ſmall, for when the hand is once put to the 
Plough, there is no looking back. He that attempts to correct the Errors of the Pope, 
muſt diveſt himſelf of all Humane intereſt, and arm himſelf wich the Celeſtial ooly. 
The Cardinals muſt lay alide'particular intereſts, in the defence of the Church, and have 
regard to nothing bur the Publique. *Tis the glory of God, and not the love of the 
World, that ought to animate them to the prote&tion of Chrilts flock, leſt they be de- 
vour'd by thoſe Shepherds, that are too often no better than Wolves. If in the hearts of 
the Cardinals a flame of Divine zeal be kindled, in vain will all the tempelts and cala- 
mities of this World endeavour tv quench it. To what purpoſe is it to expoſe ones ſelf 
ro Martyrdom ; To what purpole to pals ſv many Seas to preach up the Name ot Chriſt, 
with ſo much peril in the moſt remore parts of the Earth, amongit the greateſt Inhdels, 
if it bedepis'd even in Chriſtendom, 1n the very bowels of Region, and in the midſt 
not only of Reme, but the Vatican it ſelf. And now I would fain know what likel1hovod 
there is, that the Cardinals ſh--uld vppoſe their own breaſts againſt that violence of the 
Barbarians, that ſeem to threaten {0 nearly the deſtruftion of Chriſtendom, if they be 
affraid ro {peak one word to the Pope againſt thote Governours, that by fleecing the 
people do bring the State inro great miſery and diſtrels ! How {hall chey take the Sword 
into their hands to encounter thoſe Herericks, that deſtroy our Images, and violate our 
Holy Temples, if they can patiently behold the plundering of our Alcars, and the rob- 
bing of the Almes that is given co the poor ? How ſhall they defend the Chriſtian Faith, 
thar ſuffer the blood ot Cariſt co be devour'd ? How ſhall they dare to preach to ſuch as 
are in Rebellion, and Enmvty, it they be aftraid to ſpeak to the Popes that are their 
Friends ? How ſhall they be taichfull keepers of the fluck of Chriit, if they be fearfull as 
Lambs, roward thoſe Wolves that devour his flock ? In ſhort, how can they ſtop the 
mourhs of thuſe (with a good conſcience ) that do blame the defects of the Popes, 
when they themſelves are the cauſes of thole def:&s! This 1 am ſure of, the Purple 
they wear would be much more hunourable, did they take more care to preſerve the 
Treaſure of the Charch ; and for my part I am of opinijon,, the Popes would be more 
wary of introducing their Kinred into the Yatican, it they obſery'd the Cardinals more 
vigilant ; nor wouJd the Nephews commit ſuch notorious robberies, it they did but fee 
that their eyes were upon them. 

The Cardinal Pallavicino the Jeſuite, who in plain terms was a perſon that could 
frame and accommodate himſelt ro another mans humour, thereby ro work him over to 
his own ; he was one of thoſe that cry'd up Alexaxder in the beginning of his Papacy, 
above the Skies, and all becauſe he would not admit his Nephews into Reme. Inſomuch, 
that in his Hiſtory of the Councel of Trent, that came out from the Preſs about that time, 
he made a Parallel betwixt his Holineſs, and his Saviour , and upon this ground, becauſe 
being ask'd by a certain publique Ambaſlador, if he would not receive his Kindred, his 
Holineſs reply'd in the words of our Saviour, Who are my Brothers ! but they that do the 
will of rbe Lord. | | 

It is not poſſible to imagine the great and extravagant praiſes he gave the Pope in all 
quarters of Rome, for his averlion to the Nipotiſme, extolling him tor the greateſt Pope 
that ever ſate in the Vatican , he prophelied a golden Age again to the Church ina ſhurr 
time, and ſupplyes of Inhabirans ro the City ; he went up and down all the Courts of 
the Cardinals, giving God thanks for his great mercy towards the Church, in ſending ic 
a Pope ſoclearly dilintereſted, and unaddidted to the advancement of his private hs 
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In ſhort, he exhorred them all by the authority his reputation and intimacy with the 
Pope gave him, that it was the duty of the Cardinals themſelves to conſerve that great 
benefit to the Church, and in caſe Alexander ſhould relapſe, that they ſhould oblige his 
Succeſſors to keep their Nephews out of the Vatican. 

But the humour of the Pope being altered at length in this point, and inſtead of his 

former averſion, he become molt partial to his Nephews z Pallavicino aiſo began to 
change his note, and harp no more upon that ftring, he found himſcli vbl:g'd to {top his 
mouth in all things, and to ſanRihe the defe&ts of the Nephews ( as he was the Popes 
Confeſſor ) or elſe to ruine and precipitate his own fortunes, and thoſe of his Order. 
* This politick deportment was a great affliftion to his Conſcience, for he was indeed a 
well meaning man, and intirely devoted to the benefit of the Church. He found out a 
hundred querks and pretences to excuſe the commendations he had formerly given the 
Pope; and being one day in diſcourſe, and ask'd by a Cardinal that was his Confident, 
if he would magnifie no more his Holineſs his impartiality to his Relation; he couragi- 
oully reply'd, That he then had ſpake of the Pope, as Pope, and dd now ſpeak, of Alexander 
as Alexander. He endeavour'd by all paſible means to force his own nature, and not to 
be concern'd at thoſe evils which he was too ſenſible did hourly increaſe, tv the great de- 
triment of the Church, by the ill Government of the Nephews. Bur notwithſtanding 
all this, the more he ſaw Don Mario advanc'd, the more did indignation ſwell in his 
Bowels, to think thar there could be no remedy found, to quench that fre that ſeem'd 
formerly extin& z inſomuch that he many rimes ſhut himſelt up alone in his Chamber, 
and made as many Soliloquies as King M:das his Barber. 

At laſt it pleas'd God ( as he himfelf declar'd to a friend of his upon his death bed ) by 
his ſpecial grace to take away his life in the vacancy of the Apoſtolick Chair. He was 
much affeRed with the great affairs of the Church, as he lignified in a paper he left writ- 
ten with his own hand, wherein he proteſted his intentions were alwayes ſv far from de- 
fending the errors of the Nephews, that he would not ſo much as excuſe thern. 

The writing contain'd hve principal points. The firſt was, that the Church would ne- 
ver find any repoſe in her 2fflidions, nor be free from the Calumnies of the Herericks, 
till the Nephews were baniſh'd from Rome. 

The ſecond was, that whilſt every Pope had liberty to inrich bis own Kindred as they 
did, the Treaſure of the Church in a ſhort time would be imbezled, and diſpers'd into 
Foreign Countreys. 

The third was, that there was no hopes of ſeeing the Charity and Benevolence of the 
faithful increas'd, for they being ſcandal'z'd ro ſee the Charitable Alms ( beſtow'd and 
left by other people to the Church ) diſſipated and conſum'd, did choole ro ſquander 
away themſelves what they had, rather thaii by giving itto the Church, to increale the 
— of Extravagants there. 

The fourth, that the Cardinals could not with a ſafe Conſcience ſuffer the diſſipation 
of the Treaſure of the Church, by the prodigality of the Nephews, and that they were 
oblig'd therefore as his Holineſs Aſſiſtants, to endeavour to remecic it, 
 Andinthe laſt place, by good arguments he ſhew'd which was the moſt proper time 
for the application of ſo neceſſary an expedient, and he concluded the vacancy of the 
Chair would be the moſt convenient, becauie it a new Pope was once Created, and a 
new Nepotiſm ſer up, it would be impollible ro compaſs their ends. 

This writing fel: into the hands of the Cardinals, who call'd a particular Congregati- 
on on purpoſe, to find a remedy in ſome meaſure for the diſorders the Nypotiſmo occa- 
fion'd in the Church. But their words were more than their deeds, for though ſome were 
of opinion a definitive decree ſhould be paſs'd, by which all ſucceeding Popes ſbould be 
oblig'd trom calling their Relations ro Kome without the conſent of the Sacred Colledge, 
Neverthelel(s che major part thought it more convenient not to meddie in it at al, leſt 
they ſhould give freſh occaſion of ſcandal and derilion to the Hereticks. So that Pallavi- 
cino's Paper had no better ſucceſs, than the reſolution of Cardinal Cena, who had fancy'd 
to himlelf the extinguiſhment of the Nephews, a ridiculous fancy ; becauſe in my judge- 
ment the extin&tion of the Nephews would be a great prejudice to the common repoſe of 
Rome, it the Pope was conſtrain'd to truſt himſelt rather to the Councels of his Enemies, 
than 
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than his friends, and to introduce perſons unknown to him, into the Yatican. 

The Duty of Cardinals, as they are Senators of the Church, ſhould be to watch 
over the Nephews, that of Governours, they become not Princes, of Keepers of the Pa- 
trimony of Saint Peter, they prove not barbarous devourers of the very blood of Chriſt; 
and indeed if the Cardinals pleas'd, they might do wonders for the benefit of the 
Church. Were they all unanimous for the deitrution of all corruption, they would 

ive the Pope and his Nephews matter to think upon ; but they have no mind to it, this 
tor one conlideration, that for another, this for this intereſt, rhar for that; ſv that faRi- 
on, and diviſion, raines the Church, and gives opportunity to the Popes in the mean 
time, to proſecute the advancement of their own Families, 

Some few years lince, the Cardinals amongſt other Titles, call'd themſelves Princes 
of the Holy Church, which gave ſober men great occalion to wonder ; tor my own part, 
I look upon it as ſo ſtrange and incongruous an uſurpation, I cannor tell which way to 
excuſe it. That they call themſelves Senators of the Chriſtian Commonwealth, Coun- 
ſellors of the Supreme Senate of Chriſt upon Earth, Apoſtles of the Catholick Religion, 
Aſſiſtants to Chriſts Vicar, Supreme Miniſters of the Goſpel, I can allow, as what they 
may reaſonably deſerve, but I know not how they can aſſume the Title of Prixces of the 
Church. Are they Princes, that are many times uled worle than Slaves by the Nephews? 
Are they Princes, that are forc'd to wait from morning to night, not upon Chriſts Vi- 
car, but the Popes Nephews ? Are they Princes of the Church, that know not ſo much 
as where her Treaſure is? Are they Princes of the, Church, that ſuffer her to be ran- 
ſack'd, and raviſh'd, before their own eyes ? Are they Princes, that can ſee their Princi- 
palities de{troy'd with ſo much patience ? : 

Your true Princes, from the riling to the ſetting of the Sun, and from its ſetting to 
its riling again, do ſtudy nothing more than the conſervation of their proper Principali- 
ties ; they endeavour with all poſſible care the augmentation of the number of their Sub- 
je&s z they ſuffer not their people to be preſs'd or overlay'd with more grievances than 
the condition of his Principality does neceflarily require. If any go about ro diſturb the 
peace of their Neighbours, they arm themſelves immediately, marching up and down 
their Dominions to hear the grievances and complaints of their SubjeRs, and ro comfort 
them with his preſence, and due execution of Jultice ; and theſe are Princes indeed : But 
what kind of Princes are your Cardinals ? Or what {ervicedo they do the Church, to de- 
ſerve that Title? 

Burt their Soveraignty, or ( to ſpeak more properly ) their Dominion and Govern- 
ment is not in ſpiritual chings ; foraſmuch as the Pope is he that diſpences indulgences, 
gives diſpenſations, ſends out his Bulls, and creates Biſhops and Cardinals as he pleaſes, 
to that the Pope only is Prince of the Church, and not the Cardinals ; and although 
they may ſeem to have ſome ſhare in the creation of Biſhops, becauſe they are examin'd 
uſually in a Congregation of Cardinals, yet that is only torm, and outward appearance, 
for in {triftneſs the Pope can make whom he thinks good, and withour the conſent or 
knowledge of the Cardinals, ſend a Biſhop into any City, whether the whole Colledge 
of Cardinals dare not ſo much as ſend a Deacon, to recite the Offices for the dead, with- 
cut the Popes permillion. ; 

And this is a thing that gives me no ſmall diſcompoſure as often as I think of it ; for 
indeed we all know, and all Hiitory both Eccleliaſtick and Prophane do confirm ir, that 
Saint Peter never did any thing but by the concurrence of the Apoſtolick Colledge, but 
the Colledge often without baint Peter ; nor can | tell how the face of things came to be 
chang'd, tor above twelve Centuries the Popes never inlinuated, or pretended to the 
creation of Biſhops, Cardinals, or other Officers of the Church, that belonging alwayes, 
to the Synode, and Colledge. But now the Popes do all things as they lilt themſelves ; 
and yer the Cardinals muſt needs have the Title of Princes of the Holy Church, which 
the Popes do willingly allow them, as not caring who have the ſmoak, whillt they them- 
ſclves run away With the roaſt. 

Bur if the Popes have uſurp'd upon the Cardinals Juriſd;Qion in Spiritual things, 
much more have they robb'd them of it in Temporal. One of them being taken away, 
drew the other after it : Whilſt ghe Popes began at firſt by degrees co entrench upon tha; 
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Authority in Spirituals that the Sacred Colledge was legally poſleſs'd of, and finding by 
lictle and lircle chat they parted with patience, with what they uſurp'd with pride, the 
good Popes took courage and ſeiz'd upon all, driving them out both of their Spirirual and 
Temporal Authority roo, ſo that at this preſent the Cardinals have nothing left them 
but the benevolence of the Pope. The worſt is, the Cardinals cannor yet tell in whar 
manner they care to be robb'd of thoſe Priviledges they in former times were poſſe(s'd 
of ; but for my part I believe it was from nothing elſe but their negligence, and too 
little care they took of the conſervation of that Authority that was given them by God, 
by the Church, by the Emperors, and by the People ; for ſeeing their Authority very: 
great, they us'd not ſufficient diligence to preſerve it z whereas the Popes being con- 
{cious of the weakneſs of their own, = made it their buſineſs ro enlatge it, and they 
have done it ſo effeQually, they have left the other none at all. Platina in his firlt 
impreſſion of the Life of Paul the ſecond, gives an account, that amongſt others being 
accus'd of 1 know not what, and brought Priſoner before the ſaid Pope, he petition'd his 
Holineſs that he might be try'd before the Colledge of Cardinals, in whoſe Judgement he 
would willingly acquieſce. But the Pope enrag'd at the requeſt, rold him, What do you 
ralk.of Fudgement ? know you not that I am infallible, and carry all their Fudgements and 
Reaſon in the Cabinet of my breaſt ? I conſider no mans perſon: 1 am Pope, and 'tis in my 
power to null or confirm their Atts, as I think, good my ſelf. 

Let not the Cardinals inquire now, what means the Popes made uſe of, to invade and 
uſurp the authority they formerly injoy'd, becauſe they are ſure to be anſwer'd with no- 
thing bur violence , inſolence , and threats: againſt which, rhey having not courage 
enough ro defend themſelves, doit down contented only with che Title and appearance : 
and it is certain at this day, that the Cardinals have no more authority over the Church, 
than the Duke of Savoy has over the Kingdom of Cyprus, of which he will be call'd King 
notwithſtanding ; ſo the Cardinals will be call'd Princes of che Church, whilſt the Pope 
runs away with the power, doing, and undoing, as he pleaſes, giving offices and prefer- 
ments at his pleaſure, and impoling his own Laws without contradition ; inſomuch 
that the Confiſtories , Congregations, and Colledges, are only for the ſervice and: 
allittance of the Pope, who ſuffers nor the Cardinals to tranſaRt any thing but by his di- 
reftion, and if they do, he revoaks it , ſo that it is too true they have nothing left bur 2 
bare outſide authority. 

All this would be palt over nevertheleſs, and their aflition would not be ſo great, were 
it the Popes only that commanded the Cardinals; bur the miſery is for more than an age 
paſt, ſo many Nephews as have been in Rome, fo many Popes have there been to com- 
mand them ; for rhe Popes communicating the authoriry they uſurp'd, with each of their 
Nephews, they know very well which way to pur in execution, and have no need to be 
taught how to make their advantages. Is ir not a melancholly and moſt deplorable fighr 
to 4 ewo ſorry little-headed Nephews, make ſo many Logger-headed Cardinals to 
tremble ? that one poor ſingle Nephew, ſhould keep the whole Colledge in awe ? That 
two pitiful Relations of the Pope's, born, and brought up in obſcuricy, ſhould be more 
conſiderable in Rome, than ſo many Princes of moſt noble Extraftion ? That the Popes 
ſhould give more ear to the advice of a Nephew, newly taken from School, and many 
times from the Shop, than to the Councels of ſo many Cardinals, us'd and accuſtom'd 
to publick affairs, and zealous of the Service of God ? That they ſhould commaiid, thar 
know not how to command, and they be forc'd to obey thoſe, they ought in all equity 
ro command ? That the foreign and extraneous Nephews ſhould have freer and more un- 
interrupted acceſs to the Vatican, than the Cardinals that are born in Rome ? 

Now if affairs be carry'd in this manner in the Court of Reme, in reſpe& of Spiritual 
and Temporal Things, how can the Cardinals be properly call'd Princes, that leave the 
Church in the hands of other people ? Ir is the Nephews that are the Princes, that hold 
the Patrimony of Sainr Petey in their poſſeſſion, that divide it from rhe Church wirhour 
any reſiſtance, and appropriate ir as 2 Patrimony for their particular Families. Nor 
ought the. Nephews on the other [ide to permit ( ſeeing they have the authority in chem) 
the Cardinals to bear the Title of Princes of the Church, leſt very ill conſequences 
f:9uld follow. They have no other right of Dominion over chem, than by Uſurpativn 
and 
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and Tyranny, and Tyranny is ſometimes rais'd above the Majeſty of Princes, Now if 
the Cardinals be Princes of the Church without any Soveraignty, the Nephews tha: 
have got that Soveraignty without any title muſt be Tyrants ; and therefore to remoy2 
this inconvenience, it is neceſſary either to leave the Dominion of the Church to the 
Cardinals that have the Title, ot to give the Nephews the Title that have the Power 
already, and exerciſe it with great Authority. 

There is not a Heretick, a Gentile, a Jew, a Catholick, nor a Proteſtant, bur knows 
the Government of the Church by the Nephews is Tyrannical, becauſe the Authority 
they have to govern it, isderiv'd only from the Popes, who have no Authority to diſpoſe 
of that which belongs legally ro the Cardinals, Chriſt ( as if on purpoſe to prevent 
diſputes ) ſaid eee, when he gave the power of the Keyes to Saint Peter, Tibi dabs 
elaves Regni celorum : obſerve the word Tibi, to Thee, that 1s, to Peter | give the 
Keyes of my Church, and not to his Nephews : It is my pleaſure that you Command, 
and give Laws, not your Relations and Kindred, Tibs dabo claves Regni celorum. And 
therefore Saint Peter, who underſtood his duty very well, would never admit any of his 
own Relations to the Government of che Church, but only ſuch as were call'd by the 
Divine mouth of our moſt bleſſed Saviour. Now a dayes the Popes proceed quite con- 
trary, gloſling as they pleaſe upon the Goſpel, robbing them ( as ſoon as they are entred 
into the Vatican ) of all their Authority, and giving it to their Nephews , and inſtead 
of governing the Church with the aſſiſtance of the Cardinals, ( in whom the power is 
direly from our Saviour ) they govern wiri the aſſiſtance of their Nephews, that 
cannot with any juſtice enter into the Yaticas, nor take poſic(ſion of an Authority that 
belongs only to the Cardinals. 

It 1s clear the Cardinals are the true ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles, ſo that if the Apoſtles 
receiv'd none of their Juriſdi&tion trom Saint Peter, but immediately from God ; and 
if Saint Peter did never command them, neither can nor ought the Popes to command 
the Cardinals; nor are they oblig'd to obey them in what relates to the Government of 
the Church, ſecing they have as much power in thoſe affairs as the Popes For my part 
when I ſhall ſee the Popes hold the ſame correſpondence with the Cardinals, that Saint 
Peter did with the Apoſtles, I ſhall believe them true Popes ; ſo on the other (ide, I ſhall 
believe the Cardinals true Princes ot the Holy Church, when I ſhall ſee them replete 
with holy zeal, and labouring for the recovery of rhat 'Juriſdition which hath been ſo 
unjuſtly taken from them. If they ſhall at any time be reſtor'd to the exerciſe of that 
Authority, they formerly for ſeveral ages poſleſs'd, they will make the Popes, the 
Church, and themſelves happy, and fortunate, and bleſs'd ; themſelves bleſs'd, becauſe 
that reſpe& which at preſent is given by the Faithfull ro the Purple only, will be kindled 
in the hearts of all Chriſtendom, and break out into a flame of devotion, to behold them 
with ſuch paſſion and ſolicitouſneſs endeavouring the good of Ehriſtianity , the Church 
forturiate, becauſe it ſhall be no more worryed nor tormented with the tongues and 
of Hiſtorians, bur ſee every day new Chriſtians ſprouting up in her boſom. And laſtly, 
the Popes ſhall be happy, in having Companions in the care of the Flock of Chriſt, in 
diſcharging themſelves of a part of that burchen, that is not to be ſuſtain'd by one, bur 
with great danger of linking under it. Let not the Cardinals therefore any longer delay 
the wreſting again that Dominion out of the hands of the Nephews, that by Divine or- 
dination belongs to themſelves. Let them force themſelves, and endeavour the repoſe 
of the Church ; let them have an eye over the affairs of the poor, whoſe lawfull Princes 
they are; and let them not ( as they value the praiſe of the World, and the benediion 
of Chrilt ) forget the Juriſdition that was given them by him. 

It the Popes by debaling the Authority of the Cardinals, have erefted their own Mo- 
narchy, why do not the Cardinals ( by depreſſing that of the Pope ) exalt themſelves 
ro the condition of Senators in the Chriſtian Common-wealth ? If the Popes have 
thought good for the private advantage of their particular Families, to change ( to the 
rear detriment of the Cardinals ) the Republick of Chriſt, into a Monarchy for their 
Nephews, why ſhall not the Cardinals for the benefit of the Church, ſubvert that Mo- 
narchy , and re-eſtabliſh the Republick of Chyſt ? Chriſt did not call them to the 
Apoltleſhip, ro make them Deacons of Apoſtles, but that they ſhould watch over, and 
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ſuperintend, that the Offices of the Deacons were executed well. In Republicks the 
Dukes 2re not choſen to deſtroy the Senators, but on the contrary, they keep up the 
(Grandeur of the Senators, to render their own Authority the more Majeitick. Let the 
Cardinals therefore have a care it fares not with them, as it did with a Souldicr of Alex- 
ander, who being ask'd his Name by the Emperor, and anſwering Alexander, his ations 
being not anſwerable to his Name, the Emperor reply'd, Either leave the Naine of Alex- 
ander, or do as Alexander does, 

And certainly the Cardinals ought eirker to at like Cardinals, and vindicate that 
dignity God has given them as principal Miniſters in his Church, or relinquiſh that Emi- 
nent Title. The habit makes not a Monk, nor the Purple Robe a Cardinal , if rhat 
were ſo, there wouid not want Purple to make Cardinals, nor habits to make Monks, 
The zeal of Religion, the ſatety of the Chriſtian Common- wealth, the proteCtion of the 
People, the care of the Cures, the adminiſtration of the wealth of the Church, the ba- 
niſhment of Vice, Sweatings, and Labourings, and Watchings for the augmentation of 
the number of the Faithfull, and the propagation of Chriſtianity, are as the Poles upon 
which the Wheel of Cardinaliſm ought to rurn. If a Cardinal goes this way to work, 
tyres and harrafleth out himſelf in proſecution of the virtues aforeſaid, he will be a Car- 
dinal indeed, though he wears no Purple ; bur if he ſhuts his eyes, and leaves all things 
forſaken and deſerted, he may have as much of the Purple as he pleaſe, but he will have 
nothing of the Cardinal. The Cardinals tremble at the very Name of the Pope, and yer 
it is they themſelves that give- him his Papacy : They humble themſelves at the beck of 
him, who proceeds from their own bowels ; they are contented to be {tript of their Au- 
thority, to invelt him wich it that robb'd them. 

The Proteſtants deny the whole power of the Pope, and in their Schools bring, many 
arguments to refute it ; yet they allow more dignity ro the Cardinals, than they know 
how to asKk of his Holineſs. They fay that if the Pope could be contented to be a Car- 
dinal amongſt the Cardinals, and the Cardinals as Popes with the Pope, the Church of 
God would be reſtor'd to the true form in which it was created in the infancy of Chri- 
Nianity, when the Apoſtles were Peters, and Peter as the Apoſtles; and they would not 
6nd that difficulty of cloling with our Church, which by that means would be Univer- 
ſal, and not particular ; whereas now they are giad of any opportunity to diliract it, 
becauſe they ſee it particular, by reaſon of the abiolutre Authoricy that is given to the 
Pope. 

1M a while ſince invited to dinner by a Friend of mine, and by accident there were 
ſeveral Proteſtants, and ſome Carholicks at the Table. About the latter end of dinner, 
the Catholicks with great freedom began to diſcourſe ( it was 1n the time of the vacancy 
of the Chair ) of the diſcord and diflention amongſt rhe Cardinals; one of them in- 
ſtanc'd the example of the Apoſtles, who when the Holy Spirit deiccnded upon them, 
were Congregats in anum ; applying all to the difference berwixt the Apoſtolick Col- 
ledge in theſe times, in which they are at yariance ; and what it was in the Primitwve, 
when there was nothing but meeknelſs, and charity, and love. 

Amongſt the re(t there was a French Gentleman ind:fferently well learn'd, and of a 
pleaſant converſation, who taking the word trom the other, reply'd ſmilingly, that thoſe 
words Congregati #n unum, might very juſtly be apply'd to the Apoſtolick Colledge in 
being, with this difference only, that the Apoſtles then were Congregati in umm with 
Chriſt, and now they are Congreg tz in unum with the Pope. And he had gone further, 
had he not been interrupred, and.forc'd to riſe from the Table, upon an unexpected vilic 
that was made, which altered the whole diſcoprle. 

I who had then this Cardinaliſm in my head, and reſoiv'd to make an end of it, and 
publiſh ir to the world, began to make ſome retle&tion upon what the French man had 
{aid, and I found his opinion was nor ill grounded, ſo much did it correſpond with mine. 
For in truth in Rome where the Congregations are infinite, the Cardinals are Congregats 
71 unum, not in their judgements or delires ( in which many times there is ſo mnch dif- 
crepancy, that every Cardinal has a ſeveral opinion ) but in a reſolution to do whatever 
his Holineſs commands them. They are Congregati in unum, becauſe in the Conliſtories 
they conclude of nothing, but what is diRated by the Pope. From whence it happen'd 
that 
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that a Cardinal of a very profound judgement, that liv'd in the time of Innocent the tenth, 
being ask'd one day whether he went, he anſwer'd, To Donna Olimpia's Congregation, 
implying, that that Lady having the abſolute management of his Houlinels; her Coutin, it 
was neceſſary to obſerve her orders exatly whether they were good or bad : and indeed 

ſome few that would needs peeviſhly and obſtinately withſtand her Commands. found 
bur little eaſe or adyantage by it. Were the Cardinals Congregati in unum, for 2 goud 
underſtanding amongſt themlelves, as they are Congregati in #xum, to do what ever they 
are commanded by the Pope, the Church would be better terv'd than it is, the $:ate 
would flouriſh in plenty and peace, and the Nephews reduc'd to their primitive indigence 
and neceſſity. The Popes do rejoyce ( if not contrive ) to ſee the minds of the Cardinals 
divided, as much tearing the conſequence of their unity ; and a certain great Pope thar 
lived in our age, Was wont to ſay, That the diviſion of the Cardinals, was the exaltatio:: 
of the Popes ; a ſaying, as Diabolical as Politick, which diſcover'd clearly, that the in- 
tentions of the Popes were fix'd upon the Supremacy they injoy, that Is, to Keep and 
conſerve the Monarchy of the Church, in their own abfolute Dominion, though to the 
utter deſtruion of all that oppos'd them , and becauſe there is no vilible oppolitior: to 
be made, but from the Society of Cardinals ( who are indeed the true Senators of t':6 
Chriſtian Commonwealth )) tor that reaſon the good Popes make uſe of a thouland 
wheedles and pretences, to bereave them of that Senatorial dignity, and to bring the ab- 
ſolute Dominion both in Temporals and opiriruals, ro depend upon their own plcaſurcs 
and wills. | 

But here it may be objected, that I do contradit ſomething I have ſaid in another 
place, viz. that many Popes have by their particular vigilance, endeavour'd to agorun- 
dize the Cardinalitial Majeſty 3 ſometimes by magnitying the reputation and credic © the 
Cardinals, ſometicaes by declaring them to be like Kings, and fometimes by advancing 
their Titles. To which I anſwer, that if things be examin'd nearly, there will no cor.- 
tradition be found. True it is, the Popes have taken great pains to increaſe the Gran- 
deur.of the Cardinals, but not to raiſe by that Grandeur any real profit to the Cardinals: 
but that the Majeſty of the Cardinals may contribute to the augmentation of their owh 
Grandeur. The Popes allow the Cardinals as much authority as is ſufficient to render 
them ſerviceable to them ; but in other things they regard them not a jot. They are not 
ſo weak to divide that Monarchy that in their hands is intire, to give it to the Cardinals, 
by whom they will be ferv'd. That Pope that declar'd the Cardinals equal to Kings, 
had no regard but to his own ambition, to the end, the height of his Pontificacy miphit | c 
the more illuſtrious, by how much he had Kings in his Serv:ce. 

In ſhort, the Popes are very liberal in conceeding ample Privileges, and outward ?,” ag- 
nificences to the Cardinals. Let them have the preceedence of Princes, jet them 99 
Check by Jole with Kings, let them have the Prelates for their Slaves, and rrz:1{cend the 
Fpiſcopal dignity, allis well, theſe things ſhall be allow'd them by the Popes, and the 
people oblig'd under pain of Excommunication to be contented. But lec chem have a care 
withall, that they meddle not with the publick Treaſure ; that they touch not the Alm«- 
money ; that they queſtion not the ations of the Pope ; that they do not recommend :!# 
cauſes of the afflited z rhat they preſs not the diſpoſal of cttices and preferments to p:r- 
ſons of merit ; that they look no further than they are delir'd , that they do not work or 
inſinuate themſelves into any command, bur as they are direfed ; and in a word, not {+ 
much as to mention the Robberies and Extortions of the Nephews ; if they do, icy will 
be baniſh'd the Court, frown'd upon by the Nephew:, turn'd out of their Othices, 4nd 
treated as the vileſt of their Subjects, without any reſpect at all to the Puryle they wear, 
And of this, ſeveral examples have been ſeen in our dayes. I could name more ton four 
Cardinals that are now alive ; C and perhaps I ſhall name them when I come to ipeak v4 
them in particular ) who, for having tollow'd the diftates of their own reaſon, and fr 
refuling to comply with the extravagant delires of the Nephews, were reduc' to tha: 
exigence, they were forc'd to beg their protection from Foreign Prixices. $0 inpli- 
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Nephew of a Pope that dy'd not full thirty years lince, who being in diſcourie one day 
with his Unckle about certain perſons that were to be promoted to the Cardi:.4 thip, his 
Unckle inliſting upon the merits of ſome perſons, and the ſervice they had dune to the 
Church. The Nephew did what poſſible he could ro put them our of his 1! lincfles mind, 
and to recommend others that were in his head, if not in his purſe ; and becaule the P; pe 
conlider'd his Paſtoral obligation, he would not turn from his reſolution, but to pacilie 
his Nephew, began with ſober and grave reaſons to demonitrate the advantage that would 
accrue to his Family, by obliging perſons of that virtue and merit to his party. But the 
Nephew that was of another opinion,reply'd. boldly to his Unckie, That be had no need of 
Cardinals but in the Conclave, ſo that it was of little import ance to him whether his Crea- 
tures were virtuous or otherwiſe, if they were but wiſe enough to give their voices there, 

I doubt not bur if there are already none, there will be others of this opinion, and 
which is worſe, the Cardinals will not know what remedy to apply, the evil being ul- 
cerated, and gone too far. But that would be done by the tryal vt one lingle medicine 
which ſhould be by renewing that Congregats in unum, not in xnum with the Pope, but in 
unum with Chriſt ; by ſerving the Church befture the Pope, and the Fluck of Chriſt 
before his Nephews z otherwiſe to repeat what I ſaid betore, let their names be chang'd, 
and inſtead of Cardinals of the Holy Church, let them be call'd the Popes Cardinals, as 
indeed they are. If the Pope creates them for his own ſervice only, aud his Nephews, 
let them not pretend to the Apoſtolick office ; and it they be created for the Churches 
ſervice, why do they ſtick ſo cloſe to the intere{t of the Nephews ? it the affairs of the 
world go on with the ſame viciſhitude as formerly, other things will be ſeen in time. 
However, either death muſt follow, or ſome remedy mult be apply'd ; a diſeaſe that in- 
creaſes ſo faſt, can never laſt long ; but perhaps chat which men are airaid to do,leſt they 
ſhould prejudice their own intereſt, may be done by God Almighty himſelf, who takes 
the only care of the intereſt of the Church, 

{ was upon a time in a Stationers Shop in Zolognia, in which they were diſcourling of 
the inſatiable delire the Nephews had of heaping up wealth, and of the careleſsneſs of 
the Cardinals in preſerving the Treaſure of the Church as they ought: and to ſpeak 
truth, I had a particular fancy to underitand an expreſſion of an Academick of Bolognia, 
who laid the Cardinals were of three ſorts ; the firſt, were ſuch as aim'd to be Popes, the 
ſecond, of meaner deligns, and the third, the Princes. That the Cardinal Princes took 
that habit upon them, tor the intereſt and advantage of their particular houſes, and took 
bur lictle care of the Church, becauſe they had lictle from her but their bare Titles ; the 
poorer and more intereſted Cardinals, look'd no further than the gaining of ſome Ab- 
beys or Biſhopricks for their own conveniences, laying alide all other conliderations, 
leſt they might loſe their deligns ; the Cardinals that pretended to the Papacy (that they 
might not hazard that tortune that depended upon the votes of other peop.e ) would pre- 
zend not to (ee the Tarks themlelves, ſhould they come to take poſl-{lin of tne State, And 
of this opinion, I ſuppoſe there are many more 1n Rome, than in Bolognia. 

But that which ſeems moſt ſtrange ro me is, that the Cardinals ſhould have all the 
&ouble, and the Nephews go away with the protir. That the Nephews break Treaties, 
and the Cardinals are left to make them up again. If there be any buſineſs of importance 
rranſa&ted in Rome, and it ſucceeds well, though done by the advice of the Cardinals, 
the Nephews have the honour of it ; it the Nephews interrupt or break oft any impor- 
tant Negotiation, without the knowledge of the Cardinals, the miſcarriage and diſgrace 
is raken trom the Nephews, and imputed to the Cardinals , though the good Nephews 
do vtdinarily declare and profeſs the ſpoylingp and perplexing of whatever they manage, 
ro give the Cardinals the trouble'to find out a remedy by their frequent conlultations, 
which they are forc'd ro do, though to their very great aff fon. 

Paulus quintus ( as a certain Politician of our time writes )- being brought to an exij- 
gence in a buline(s of great importance, by the iÞl conduct, or at leafs, the 11] furtune of 
the Cardinal Borgheſe his Nephew, in great melancholly and diſtreſs rold him, Nephew, 
you bave brought this affair into & very ull condition, to ſave your Reputation, 1t must be 
turn'd over to the Cardinals, If they can remedy it, it ſhall be our care to ſee you have the 
honour who began it ſo ill, aud not the Cardinals that accompliſhd it. Such Preſents as 
theſe 
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theſe the Popes Neptiews ſend the Cardinals very often, though generally by their inſuf- 
kciencies they ruine what ever comes before them, and then ſend the bulineſs they have 
broken to pieces, to be patch'd up again in their Congregatons and Conſiſtorles. 

The Catdinals are inrag'd, and like to burſt with indignation, and indeed they can do 
no leſs than be angty with thoſe that ruine their affairs, by not adviſing with them, or 
by thinking thetniſelves not obljg'd to do ſo ; but when they conſider that the Cardinals 
their Predeceſſors took but little care of reifying the ill wayes of the Court, they leave 
things at ſixes and vers as they found, according to the example of others that were be- 
fore them. 

The Nephews do bur litigh and mock at all this, they live with that latitude and li- 
cenclealiiels, as if there were neither God, nor Juſtice for them, If the Church has any 
thing that js good, they know how ro make the profit on't , if fany thing evil, let the 
Carfinals look to that. Ir is reported, that Donna Olimpia being in a fear one day that 
the Cardinals would not eſpouſe the intereſt of the Duke, out of animolity to the Pope 
her Coulin, he pacify'd her with theſe words, Couſin, the Cardinals will be of our ſide in 
#þight of their teeths, and defend the State for their own intereſt, although we would ruine 
it 70Y OHYS., 

/ fred Prelat, of a ſound Judgement, atid Zeal towards the worſhip of God, and no 
lefs experienc'd in the Intrigues of the Court, was ask'd by a Gentleman of his acquain- 
tance that rravell'd with him, what it was the Cardinals did treat on in their Congrega- 
tions, to which he anſwer'd, Sir, Let me adviſe you not to trouble your head about the atts.. 
015 or intere#t of that Court, for it is enough to confound the che ending of the moſt ex- 
perienc'd Miniſter in the world : the leſs you know the better, yet in few words I will ſatis- 
fie your curioſity z know then, that the Congregations ( which are very numerous ) ſerve 
only as a pretence to the Pope, whereby bt would perſwade, that bis affairs are manag'd with 
great prudence, ſeeing he has the judgement of ſo many Cardinals in Councel. 

If an old Prelat of that Court ſpake in this manner to a ſtrange?, ir is a ſign he was well 
acquainted with the Iacrigues of that City ; and therefore there may ſome refleion be 
made upon thoſe words. There 1s waar great difference berwixt ſaying, and doing, 
berwixc aRing and adviling : I believe rea y the Popes do conſult with the Cardina S, 
but they a& with their Nephews ; that is, if the Pope find the Councels of the Cardinals 
profitable ro the Families, in the name of God their Councels are receiy'd, they are 
good Councels,and the Cardinals are commended as learned Councellors; bur if it falls our 
on the 2cher lide, that the Cardinals to ſatisfie their Conſciences, adviſe any thing for the 
publique advantage of rhe Church, and of Chriſtendom, and contrary to the immoderate 
increaſe of Riches and Grandeur in the Nephews. In this caſe, the Popes laying aſide all 
reaſ0n,turn tay] upon the Councel of theCardinals,and aſperling them with inexperience, 
they call their Nephews ro the Cabal,with whom they do not ſo much deliberate, as ope- 
rate, in ſpight of whatever was propounded by the Cardinals; and which is worſe, the 
Popes in all cheſe caſes pretend and excuſe themſelves with the advice of their Cardinals, 
rhough the buſineſs be reſoly'd with their Nephews only, and of this I ſhall give you an 
example. 

Paul rhe fifth envying the Soveraign Authority that was given to the Venetian by 
God} Nature, and the liberality of the Emperors, and Popes, as ſoon as he had afſum'd 
rhe Papacy, he began to ſearch out for wayes to ſubvert ir, ſuppoling by his threatning, 

ro gain ſome part of his unjuſt prerenlions from that Commonwealth ; and having a 
fair opportunity, by the means of ſome Eccleliaſticks that were iegally impriſon'd by the 
marure deliberation and prudence of that Senate, to bridle the inſolence of thoſe that pre- 
rended ro bz exempt from the Supremacy they had gain'd, with Sword in hand, in de- 
fence of rhe Chriſtian liberty. The good Pope thinking this a fair occaſion to diſgorge 
the hatred which he had kept ſo long in his ſtomach againſt this Republick, he began to 
thunder out his Excommunications and Interdiions againſt their Subjects, and the li- 
berry of rhe Senate, withour = regard to. the trouble and diſquier it gave, not to 1raly 
only, but to all Europe, to ſee that Republick us'd at that rate, which God had ſo mira- 
culoully ered ro be a Bulwark to Chriſtendom, a defence to the Liberties of the 
lt 41:4 Princes, a protection ard re-cſtabliſhment to thoſe Popes that were chac'd out of 
Rome 
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Rome, ard perſecuted by the Barbarians z the ornament of Europe, and the terrour of 
eAſia. The moſt Chriſtian Kin my the fourth, who had a particular eſteem for this 
Republick, diſfatch'd away an Ambaſſador Extraordinary, to divert his Holineſs frym a 
Retolution fo dangerouſly prejudicial to the intereſt of the Publique, The Ambaſſador 
faii'd not to.perform his duty with all ſincerity, and being one day in private diſcourſe 
with his Hotmeſs, he told him freely, He wondered how his Holineſs came to be ſo eaſily 
tranſported into a reſolution, that would be ſo tranſcendently prejudicial to the reputation of 
the Church. To which the Pope anſwer'd with tome indignation, That that reſolution 
could not be call'd light, which came from the breaſt of Gods Vicegerent on Earth, and who 
was atted by Divine inſpiration, and aſſiſtes by the counſell and deliberation of ſo many Car- 
dinals. Thus do they ordinarily excuic themſelves, thus do they pretend the advice of 
the Cardinals ; thus are the guilty made innocent, and the innocent guilty. However 
if the Pope did really believe ſo, the Ambaſſador was of another opinion , he knew very 
well, that when his Holineſs call'd that Conliſtory, in which Pope Paulus reſolution of 
Excommunicating the Yenetiar was for ſeveral dayes in debate, there were three faftions 
of Cardinals ; one of them deny'd abſolutely to concurr, and with good reaſons demon- 
ſtrated the Errour his Holineſs was in 3 the ſecond was of opinion to protraft a while, 
to conlider more of it, and totry if by another means the Yenetian might be brought 
to accommodate with his Holineſs his demands : The third faRion ( which conliſted of 
Cardinals either created by him, or oblig'd ro him for ſome Biſhopricks, Offices, or 
Preferments. ) gave their voices clearly for the Interdi&tion : Not but that they knew in 
their Conſciences the prejudice the Church would receive, and the danger of introducing 
ſome new Herelie into /raly ; but ſeeing the Pope reſolute, and impatient to be thun- 
dring his Excommunications amongſt them, to ſatisfe his deligns, they ſtuck cloſe to 
him ; and would have done the ſame to the detriment of the whole World, if the Pope 
had delir'dit. And therefore it was that Pauls infinuated, that he had done nothin 
but with the advice of his Cardinals ; but he ſid nor, that he had follow'd the bad part 
of them, and negle&ed the good, 

The caſe of Urban the eighth is not much unlike it ; he was a Pope otherwiſe of 
great worth, and had left a nobler memory of his aRions, had he not ( towards the end 
of his Papacy ) obſcur'd rhe ſplendor of his labours, by ſuffering himſelf to be tranſpor- 
ted by the furious counſel of his Nephews, to*a certain violence, deſtruRtive to the Ec- 
cleliaſtical Decorum, the reputation of his own perſon, and the peace and repoſe of all 
Italy. 1 fay, then when he undertook'the invaſion of the Duke of Parma, who had de- 
ſerv'd very well of the Church ; turning all Europe as it were top-li-turvy, and obliging 
all the Princes in /taly to ſtand upon their guard, againlt thoſe Armes that were taken up 
and manag'd with paſſi»n. Urban at that time excus'd himſelf, with the ſame pretence 
that Paulus did, afluring all the Miniſters that were then in his Court, negotiating a 
Peace, That he was certain he had not erred, for beſides that as he was Chriſts Vicar he 
could not erre himſelf, he had not reſolv'd upon that War without the deliberation and advice 
of the whole Conſiftory of Cardinals. Which thing was ſo ſaid, but not ſo done, for the 
leaſt thing that prevail'd with his Holineſs, was the opinion of his Cardinals, who with all 
the prayers and exhortations imaginable, beſcech'd him to delift, laying before him the 
univerſal ſcandal it would give to all Chriſtendom, and the inſufferable calamities it 
would bring upon the people z but there was no room for ſuch arguments in the brealit 
of the Pope, the Nephews had refoly'd to turn the Croſs into a Sword, and the Rocher 
into a Mantle de laguerre; not at all regarding thoſe counſels that were inclining to 
peace, Bur ler us leave this, and grant that that War was undertaken by the advice of 
tt e greateſt part of the Cardinals; Let it be as Urban ſaid : but what then ? ſhall the 
Pope be excuſable by that ? or the Cardinals blam'd ? Oh no: I affirm, that thovgh 
the Cardinals had given their voices for the undertaking of that War, it would have 
been to be pardon'd. And that this is true, let us ſee what kind of Cardinals they were 
that were preſent when Urban propos'd this War againſt the Duke of Parma? They 
were either Cardinals created at the inſtance of Franceſco, .or eAnthonio , Cardinals 
oblig'd for their Caps to the whole Houle of the Barbarinzs, Now whar could ſuch 
Cardinals do ? deny to fatisfie the delires of the Barbarins, who had given _ their 

ignity * 
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_—-' ? refuſe to give their voices for the War, it Franciſco and Anthonio recommen- : 
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it { I know very well Reaſon ought to take place of Paſſion ; that Gods intereſt is 
to be preferr'd before Mans z the univerſal advantage, to the particular ; the hunour of 
the Church, before any private perſon : and 1 know again, there is not any of the Car- 
dinals ſo weak, but they know it ; but the balineſs is, the Eccleliaſticks are fed with 
Fleſh, and not with Divinity : and the intereſt of this world outweighs the intereſt of the 
next, and the reaſon is, they are not Angels but Men. 
Afterwards Alexander, who was (1 ipeak under the permiſſion of the Houſe of Chigi) 
aſter of the turnings and equivocations, the jugglings and pretences that he us'd, un- 
derſtood this point better than the reſt ; and ſome are of opinion, that for many years 
backward there was not tv be found in the Yatican a Pope more inclin'd to Monarchy 
than he, taking nv ſmall pleaſure in humouring and indulging himſelf, according to the 
diates of his own fancy ; nevertheleſs he broke the brains as it were of the Conliſto- 


ries, and hour;y tormented the Congregations, and by his uſual equivocations and 
falacies, he appear'd diſ- intereſted in all things, committing all things to the Cuuncels of 
the Cardinals ; in ſo much that in the beginning of his Papacy, there was a certain Car- 


+ dinaloſo far deluded by his outward appearance, that he cry'd out one day in _—_ 


”- 


where he was, God be prais'd we have at laſt found a Pope, that is a lover of good Conncell. 
But when che ſack came to be ſhak'd, there was nothing but duſt ; for whilſt he laid all 


the troubic upon the Cardinals, to lull and inebriate the World, he himſelf went away 
with the wealth, not deviating in the leaſt from the Capriccious Monarchy that was ex- 
ercis'd by his Predeceſſors, unleſs it were in this, that he did it with more neatneſs and 


cunning. And indeed he not only left his Treaties, and matters of greateſt importance, 


to be lified in the Congregations and Conliſtories, but his common and more ordinary 


affairs z and yet he did but refer the cauſe from Herod to Pilate, by a Maxim of policy 
ſpun and contriv'd in his own brain, If the Judgements and Votes of the Cardinals did 
not agree With his deſires, though the buſineſs was determin'd and concluded in this 
Conlittory, or in that Congregation, he would {till refer it to another ; bur if they were 
ſuirable with kis deligns, then there was an end of the bulineſs, and the Cardinals dif- 
charg'd from any further trouble, In ſhort, Alexander made the affairs that were to be 
diſcuts'd, ro be ſo much tumbled «nd toſs'd in the Contittories, that at Jaſt things would 
of neceſlity fall our as ite would have them. 

* It happen'd one day a Conliſtory being call'd, for I know not what buſineſs, already 
exafifin'd, and perhaps ſeveral times decided, two of the Cardinals going rouge ther to the 
aid Conliſtory, and diſcourling of the ſubje they were again re deliberate, the one {aid 
to the other, The Pope will make us come and go in this manner, till we gueſs out bis mau.d x 
"ris better to makg an end of it quickly and be at eaſe, then to let bum tyre us out, and «t laſt 
carry the vitory, It is not ten munchs lince | miet in a Journey with two Roman Gel 
tlemen, one a Prieſt, and the other a Secular, who were diſcourlirg berwixt rhemielves 
about the bulineſs of Ca#tro, the Prieſt ſwearing that upoa that (ingle tubjeR, rhere had 
been more that! rwo hundred Conliſtories held ; I who had already wrought my ſelf 
into the diſcourie, ( for to ſpeak truth when any thing is ſpoken of the intereſt of Rome, 
I open my ears as wide as is p flile ) had the curiolity co defire the cauſe of it, ro 
whom he anſwer'd like a true Roman, though not like a good Prielt, Tow muſt know 
the Pope does nothing in Rome but what 1s conformable to his own deſigns, ſo that the 


Cardinals not all of them agreeing wuth his reſolutions in the buſineſs of Caltro, the Pope to 


weary them out tumbles them up and down at that rate; and 1 am perſwaded there will 
never be an end of their Conſiſtories, till they comply wuh bis Holineſs hs pleaſure ; and you 
ſhall yet ſee this affair of Caltro brought about again to the Congregations and Conſictories, 
which is as Much as to jay, kept in a perpetual de 


ein Rome. Irveir is, Alexander 


found out a good way cv excuſe his vbltmacy, and in that he out-did both [znocent and 
Urban ; nor indeed was there ever any Pope knew better how to wynde himſelf out, 
and throw the fault upon the backs of the Congregations and Conliſtories, When that 
infamous affront was offer'd to the perſons of the Duke and Dutcheſs of Crequy, the 
King of France being himſelf injur'd in the perſon of his Ambaſſador, writ many Letters 


full of reſentment, and amongſt the reſt one to the Queen of Sweden, which is inſerted 
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at large in the Nepotsſmo, complaining not ſo much of the Pope as Pope, as of Alex- 
ander and Fabius, that 1s to lay, of his Kindred, A Cardinal of no ſmall authority and 
zeal being into1m'd of it, forbore nor upon a guod occaliun ro (peak to the Pope himſelf 
in thele words; eAoſt Holy Father, his most Chriſtian Majefty does not complain of 
your perſon who 15 Chrijts Vicar, and Head of the Church, ſo much as of your Brother and 
Nephews, who have too great influence upon you Alexander aniwer'd, That be had not 
receiv'd his Kindred into Rome but upon the perſwajins of the Sacred Colledge, Which 
being told the Cardinal Albics when he was at his Table, he repiy'd in the abſence of 
the Pope, what the other Cardinal omitted in his preſence, That 'tis true the Hoy. 
Colledge bad entreated him to bring his Nephews to Rome, but not to deſtroy buth Rome, 
and the Church too, to advance zbem. All this was told me by a Gentieman of credit 
that was then prelent in the Cardinal eAlbicz's Chamber when the words were ſpoke ; 
and it is no hard matter to believe it, to them that know the humour of his Eminence, 
who freely dilcharges himſelf of whatever is in his mind, and jultifies reaſon in ſpight of 
the World. 

It muſt needs be confeſs'd then, having ſo many examples to corroborate, and ſo many 
experiments to atteſt it, that the Popes uſe the Cardinals in the Government of the 
Church tor a pretence, and no otherwiſe, laying the fault upon thoſe Cardinals Tather * 
that comply with the deſires of the Pope, than upon themſelves that a&t according to the 
pleaſures of their Nephews, 0r for fatisfaQtion of their own private paſſions. Of this 
kind of p.ocecding 1 dare nv for my part accuſe the Popes, who are torc'd ro do what 
they can for the preſervation of their Monarchy : But the Cardinals I dare, who can ſo 
ealily ſuffer themlelves ro be robb'd of their Authority, be contented to take Eggs 
( as it were ) for their money, and either out of meer pulillanimity, or ſame other thing, 
part with that which 1s legally their own, and permit their private paſſions to over-rule 
the intereſt of the Publique. O 

The Church without doubt would be a hundred times better ſery'd, and the Court in 
preater elteem, if the Cardinals would reſtrain the Nephews, and not ſnffcr the Pope to 
operate as he pleaſes, When the attempr was made upon the Duke of Crequy, his moſt 
Chriſtian Majcity ( ſuppoling it able ro _ the Pype to give him a proportionable 
reparation ) apply'd himielf to the Sacred Colledge tor redrels, and his Letter was 
exaftly as tolluws. _ 


= 

Couſin , < I® 
He aſſault that was made the twentieth Currant upon the erſon of my Conuſm the 
Duke of Crequy, my Ambaſſador Extraordinary, his Lady, and all tbe French the 
Corli of Rome could meer wuth in the Streets that day, is an enormity ſo great in all its 
circumitances, that p:rhaps in no tame, nor place, even amongst the Sarbarians themſelves, 

can an inſtance be found in which the jus Gentium hath been with ſo much inhumanit 
violated and abus'd : And for as much as your Eminence is a Member vof that Sacred Body, 
that +5 the natural Councel of the Popes, I bave encharged eAlonfignor Burlemont, Auditor 
of the Kota, to wait wpon you in this conjuntture, and acquaint you with my reſentment of 
ſo great an offence, to the end that by your interpoſition, ( which I doubt not but you will 
willingly undertake as far as you ſhall be able ) 1 may receive a ſatisfattion adequate to the 
quality and extravagance of the affront. But if your Eminences goed offices ſhould happen 
20 be ineffelt ual, they ſhall not be wmputed to me ( after this application ) whatever miſ- 
chiefs or calamaties ſhall bappen, aſſuring my [elf 1 ſhall be excuſable both toGod and to 
Man, whatever the conſequences be 1, and thus referring the reſt to what Mr. Burlemont 
will preſent to you by word of mouth, 1 beſeech God my good Couſin to preſerve you in his 


hely favonr. 
97 LE WIS. 


St. Germans en Ley, 


20 Ang. 1662, De Lominie. 


This Letter was read and deliberated in the Sacred Colledge, but only in the particu- 
lars relating to the _— of the King, not .in his Majeſties Complement in theſe 
words, Of the Sacred Colleage which is the N{gtural Councel of the Popes. The Cn 
gals 
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nals ſpent'no long time in refleAing upon that which was the principal point, and ought 
well to have been conlider'd, becauſe when one of the greateſt Monarchs in Chriſten- 
dom does Canonize the Sacred Colledge for the Natural Conncel of the Popes, what is it 
but to remember and excite them to maintain that Station Gyd Almighty has plac'd them 
in, that is, to have a care the Popes uſurp not an abſolute anthority over the Church, and 
that they do not, and undo not at their pleaſure, without any reſpe& to the quality of 
the perſon they offend. What is natural to the Church, is by ſpecial favour from God, 
if the Councel of Cardinals be the natural Councel of the Popes, the Popes ovght not to 
uſurp any juriſdiion over the Cardinals, ſo as not being at any time ſubordinate to the 
Popes, when they are united and aſſembled in the Sacred Colledge, ir muſt of neceſſity 
be granted that the Popes are inferiour to that Councel, ſo that the Cardinals as Mem- 
bers of a Supreme Councel, and depending only upon the power of God, and the pro- 
rection of Princes, are oblig'd to conſtrain the Popes to an obedience of thofe Councels, 
that proceed from that Cyuncel that indeed is natural, But the Cardinals will not under- 
ſtand this, but turning the Natural Councel into a Baſtard, they adviſe nothing that in 
their Conſciences they think neceſlary for the Service of God, for the Honour of the 
» Church, or the Repoſe of the Faithfull, bur only lift out the Councels, Advices, Ser- 
rences, and Opinions of their Popes, and then making their Decrees as they delire them, 
they take bur little care of the relt, not that they want good will, but courage, and au- 
dacity, to put that good will in execution, which is a thing ſo prejudicial to their Gran- 
deur, that it detraQts and leſſens their dignity. This 1 am ure of, that would they once 
take up a reſolution of reſuming that authority they tormerly injoy'd, and renounce the 
Tyranny of the Nephews, the greateſt Princes of Chriſtendom would take their parts, 
and provide them with all manner of aſſiſtance. But let us ſee the Cardinals Anſwer tv 
the Kings Letter, which in my judgement will not improperly be inſerced in this place. 


Moſt Chriſtian and moſt Royal Sir, 
[| Am very ſenſible of the tranſcendant favour your Majeſty has done me, in wvouchſaſn:s 


to impart to me your reſentment for the unhappy accident betwixt the Corles, and cer- 
zain of the Duke of Crequy's train ; beſides the bonour you have done me by the benigne con- 
fidence expreſs'd 1 your Letter, and by the mouth of Mr. Burlemont, your Majeſty bas al- 
ſo given me occaſion with all reverence to repreſent the great diſpleaſs wre conceived by our 
whole Conrt, but more eſpecially bis Holineſs, in whoſe heart there is already ſo great an int- 
preſſion of eſteem, and -Lenre an affettion for your «Majeity, produc'd and augmented by + 
ſo many glorious attions, ſo many perpetual teſtwmones of your Valour and Piety, in demo- 
liſhing the Garriſons of the Hereticks, and ſbutting their Churches in places under their 
command : ſo that his Holineſs could not evidence with more paternal demonſtration the diſ- 
guſt that attion has given him ; which be has not only declar d publiquely in his Pricfs upon 
that occaſion, but in the Conſiſtory alſo, and in his private diſcourſe, but much more in his 
attions, bending all bis thoughts to your Majeſtics ſatisfattion, as he bas always deſigned. 
I bope therefore your Majeſty, with your wonted generoſny, will reflc# upon the just mo- 
tives, and remain ſatisfied even for the intire quiet and conſolation of your Servants, among ſt 
which, I being not inferiour to any in point of obſervance, neither have, nor will fail in my 
obedience to your Majeſty, nor in umploying my Jelf to the atmoſt of my abilities in your Ma- 
Jeſties Service, On the other ſide likewiſe 1 ſhall rejoyce, if in your eA7ajeſties reſolint ions, 
Jour Majeſties Royal Bounty and Prudence does more and more ſkew. So that to make me 
perfettly bappy, there remains nothing but your Majesties freſb commands, which I moſt 
obſequiouſly do beg of your Majeſty, and make my moſt humble Obeiſance. 


Rome the 24. of Sept. 1662. 


Had theſe Cardinals have been to write in Pars, as they were in Rome, the Tetrer 
would perhaps have been otherwiſe, and not have flatter'd his Holineſs as it did ; and in- 
deed in any publique Conflagration, people run with water, arid not with wood. Yet 
it is no ſuch wonder to me, that the Cardinals (ided with the Pope, as that they rob 
themſelves of their authority, and make ſhow of certain independency, giving the world 
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to underſtand, that the compoſure and accommodation of the buſineſs belong'd wholly to 
the Pope. There would not ſo many ſcandalous oftznces be committed in Rome ; there 
would not be ſo many Murthers in the State z the Church would not be harraſs'd as it is, 
nor thouſands of Families run away from the Tyranny of the Popes ; the Court would 
not ſ\warm ſo much with difſolute and ignorant perſons, nor the people be ſo deplorably 
miſerable ; Virtue would not be baniſh'd the Yatican, nor Flattery received into the Ca» 
pital ; Miters would not be beſtow'd upon Afes, nor Monkeys introduc'd into the Col- 
ledge ; Caps would not be ſold at that rate, nor Ofthces conterr'd upon him that bids 
molt , in ſhort, all things would go well, if the Cardinals would exerciſe tae authority 
that God has given them, and not depend upon the Humour, and Capriccio of this Ne- 
phew, or of that , did the Popes ſee the Cardinals vigilant over their aftions ;z were 
they (ure of their diligence and (incerity towards the weil governing ot the Church, they 
would conlider of it a hundred times before they would call their Kindred tv Rome, and 
put their whole Dominion into their hands ; they wou:d make many a leriyus reticctivn 
before they would diſoblige any Prince, and not ſutter themlelves to be drawn by their 
Nephews into the diſpleaſure of one or the other. Bur in ſhort, it they meet nv impe- 
diment, if they ſee the Cardinals loytering and aſleep, why thould they go abuut to fatis- 
fie their wills. Whilſt the Popes are ſure to have the Cadinals Canonize their errours, 
why ſhould they forbear ro commit them. 

I ſhall cell one Scory very lamentable for the Catholick Church, though in this only, 
that it makes ſport for the 1gnorant and pragmatick Hereticks , tor thole of better judge- 
ment, are troubled at any milery that befalls rhe Catholicks, and which is more, do 
give God thanks when he delivers them from any extraurdinary cilamiry ; but becauſe 
what I am ab»urt to ſay, is ſufhicient to break a mans heart, 1 ſhall for this reaton accom- 
pany it with ſuch exainples and arguments, as | have been able to draw from the diſ- 
courſe of ſome perions it was my torrune to be amongſt, atid parucularly rwo Divines, 
bur both marry'd, which 1s enough to prove they were no Catholicks, 

Theſe two re-4ing of a Gazet one day ( do not wonder kind Reader if I ſay they were 
reading a Gazet, for we live in an age in which the Ecclellalticks ipend more time abuurt 
the aftairs of the world, than about their Sermons ; aud vt this ſort | knew one my ſelf, 
that in publique was relerv'd and grave, and in company a very honeſt man ; however he 
privately trar{luicd our of Italian into French, a book ſo Prophane and oatyrical, thar 
even the worlt of Chriſtians are atraid to read it ) theſe two Preachers then being read- 
ing a Gazet, in the time of the vacancy of the Sce, they found in it, That the Cardinals 
had concluded upon certain Ordinances and Rules to be obſery'd by the Pope, when he jhall be 
created, and that tbey bad propounded in the Veſtry of Saint Peter the abol-jhment of the Ni- 
potiſmo. One of the two C which was he that was attending ) with 4 grave voice, that 
icem'd to proceed from a heart full of zeal, ſaid, God eAlmighty remove thoſe good 
thought s out of the minds of the Cardinals, for the ſcandals of thur Church, are the edijica- 
tions of ours ; difturbances in their Chureh, giving ours repoſe. 

He that has ears to hear let him hear, he that has zeal cnough to make refle&ion upon 
theſe words, let him make it, whilit I betake my ſelf ro more deep conliderations. It is 
not above a hundred and lixty years, fince this Nipotiſmo began to Lord it over the 
Church and the Cardinals in Rome. 

They inlinuaced by degrees, and multiply'd their authority dayly to that paſs, that at 
preſent of a cuſtom, it is become a neceſlity ,; there being little difference either in their 
on or Command, betwixt a Pope and a Nephcw; fo {trangely is their Majeſty con- 
founded. 

Abour the ſame time Luther, and Calvin, one after another began to appear, preaching 
with great vehemence againlt the errors of the Catholick Church, and the exorbitant co- 
vetoulnels of thoſe that govern'd it, and in a ſhort time putting the whole werid into dif 
order, introducing i in thoſe very Kingdoms that were thought the moſt 
Catholick, | 

Againlt chis Torrent that ran down with great Vi&tory and Triumph, the Emperour 
Charles the fifth thought good to oppoſe his zeal, perhaps more ambitious of gaining Suc- 
cels ro his arms, than Provinces to the Pope z ſo that with his Sword in his hand, Try- 
umphing 
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umphing thorough Germany, he —_—_—— Captains, but not their Preachers , he 
ſ.bdued cheir Soldiers, but not their Coniciences, the Reformiſts increaſing every day. 

[t was not Luther and Calvin only that oppos'd themielves againſt rhe abuſes in the 
Church, or that made themſelves heads of the Religious, ad Reformiſts. There were 
other perſons that appear'd, of greater learning, of better extraftion, and of more emi- 
nence and credit. Nevertheleſs the Popes of thoſe times knew how to find a remedy, and 
wich mult accurate diligence they undred its growth, cruſhing the Brat as it were in the 
Cradle. And yet the P-pes then had not ſo many chouſanis ot men, were not in that 
eſteem amongit the Princes, had not fo many Ciries and Provinces under tneir Dominion, 
nor {o many thouſand Crowns to expend, nor in ſhort, made uſe of their Spiritual and 
Temporal arms lv cally. 

And O God, who is it that can dive into the ſecrets of Heaven, or underſtand why 
the Church ſhould in ics poverty be able to oppole it felt to the very face of its Perſecu- 
tors, and fo weak and unable now the Popes are grown rich, to pur a ſtop to an inunda- 
tion, that ſprang from ſo ſmall a beginning ? On 3 d, why have the Popes, that pre- 
tend to an univeria] Monarchy, give: place and ſubmitted co roo weak and unarmed men? 
thar their hearts ſhould be able co endure to lee themic Ives devour'd withour ſo much as 
ſpeaking a word ? that they ſhould be cunterted ro condeicend though wich thame, rather 
than to contend with honour. 

In this condition do things ſtand, though it ought to be otherwiſe ; did not our expe- 
rience teach us all this, it would very hardly be veliev'd ; did not example confirm our 
Faith, our Faich would ({tagger t believe it 3 did not our eyes behuld the Enemies of 
Rome muluply'd daily, and Rome it ielt negi&tcd, thele relations would be counted talſe, 
though they be never {0 true, 

But let admiration ceaſe, when reaſon apprars; the minds of the faithful are di- 
Nturb'd, and wander in the very light of that | ght that dire ts them. Let all amazement 
ceale, ſeeing the caule of theſe evils is ſo mantteit. tie that would know why the Popes 
tor ſo many ages have ſhewn themlelves {-» zealous in deterice of the Church that is com- 
mitted to their cuſtody ;z let him go no turtner than Rome ; Let him vilu the Coffers of 
the Pupes, and he ſhall fee that, ard the reaſon why ( being real'y beſorred and aſleep, 
notwithſtanding their pretences of vigilance ) they have been this hundred and fifty years 
purging the Church of Chrilt of fo many Perſecutors, to the great ſcandal of Chriſten- 
dome, and the great derifion of the Hereticxs. 

Before the {aid hundred and fifty years, the Popes had no other thoughts than the el- 
pouling the intereſt of rhe Church ; ſo far have {owe of them been from preferring 
their own Families, that they would ſooner have expos'd all their Kindred to the preatelt 
misfortune, than in the leaſt have been deficient in their Paltoral Cure. As ſoon as they 
were (enlible of any new Herelie that was broach'd, chey itirr'd up immediately zeal in 
their breaits, and indignation in their hearts, they united their Prayers, ſent Ambaſſa- 
dors every where, and open'd their Treaſures of Indulgences to the Returmiſts, and of 
Gold to the Soldiers. 

The people being fortify'd in this manner, and the Princes excited, they cheerfully 
drew their Swords again(t the Hereticks, poſtponing their own, tv detend the intereſt of 
Chriſt. They glory'd in expoling themiclves to a thouland inconveniencres and diſaſters, 
and to ſpend their bloods in the pretervation of the Chriſtian Fanch. They empried their 
Cheſts of their Treaſure, to repleniſh the Flock of Chrilt. They rais'd Armies of Chri- 
ſtians, todeſtroy the bar barous Enemics of Chriſtendome. And in a word, they thought 
of nothing but fullowing the example of thoſe Biſhops, that follow'd the example of 
Chrilt. 

But for theſe hundred and fifty years laſt paſt, things have gone clear otherwiſe; the 
Princes are grown cold, the Intidels mulaply'd, the H-reticks increas'd, the Credit of 
the Clergy diminiſh'd, and the Church on all uudes attifted 3 and why ſo? becauſej the 
Popes, of Paſtors of Chriits Flock, being become Munarchs of the Church, have had 
no other thoughts but to make Princes of their Nephews ; caſting oft Gods Intereſt, leſt 
they ſhould deitroy the Interelt of their Kindred. 

Hiſtory does ſhew us ( as the curious may obſerve in a hundred places ) and clearly 
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evince, that for the ſpace of fifreen ages, the Princes took a pride to ſpend their Trea- 
ſure in oppoſition of thoſe that oppos'd the Religion of Chriſt : the reaſon that excited 
them, was the example of the Popes, who having bur little, gave all they had notwith- 
ſtanding, to the ſupply and reimburſement of thoſe Princes that imploy'd theirs againft 
the Enemies of Chriſt. And in truth, till within theſe fifteen hundred years, the Empe- 
rours, Kings, Princes, and Commonwealths, did ſtrive and contend to joyn themſelves 
in Leagues with the Popes, againſt the Herericks and Infidels ; and rejoyc'd more to be 
acknowledg'd Defendors of the Faith,and Perſecutors of the Infidels with their Swords in 
their hands, than Princes with their Scepters z and the ſame glory the Popes took like- 
wiſe, not ſpending their dayes in pleaſure in their Caſtle of Gondolſo, nor ſtrutting in their 
Gardens of Monte Cavallo, but in ſolliciting and uniting the Princes in a League againſt 
the Infidels, offering on their part for their ſupp'y, not only to ſell their Conlecrared 
Veſſels from their Altars, but their very Clothes from their backs. But how comes ir, 
things being thus manag'd, that the Armes of the Chriſtians advanc'd not vitoriouſly 
to the fartheſt extremities of eAſia * How could Herelie reign ſo long, if the Sword of 
the Catholicks was alwayes ready drawn againlt it ? 

Bur one may ask here, how it comes to paſs that the zeal of the Princes is grown ſo 
cold, ſeeing that for a hundred and fifty years laſt paſt, they have been more ready to 
perſecute the intereſt of the Popes, than to defend the Faith of Chriſt. To this it may 
be anſwer'd, That the Princes are grown cold, becauſe the Popes are ſo; whilſt they 
were zealous for the good of the Church, ſo were the Princes ; but ſince they began to 
throw Religion behind their backs, and give themſelves over to the aggrandizement of 
their Nephews ; ſince they began to empty the Cotters of the Church, ro fill the bags of 
their own Kindred, the Princes are fallen off, as not conceiving it prudence to {trip them- 
ſelves of their Clothes, to cover the nakedneſs of that Church, that is robb'd and diſpoil'd 
by the Popes her Governours, or to ſupply their Nephews, who are Enemies to the 
Princes. 

It would certainly be ridiculous, not only to the Infidels, but to the Chriſtians them- 
ſelves, ſhould the Princes ſuffer the Nephews of the Popes in Rome, to batten with the 
Blood of Chriſt ; and they conſume the Treaſure of their Subje&ts, in making War upon 
thoſe that do not ſo much miſchicf to the Popes, as their Nephews do to all 
Chriſtendom. 

When the Knights of eHalta took the Grand Sultaneſs, ( which was the occalion 
without doubt of the War with the Venetian) I was preſent in Rome, where they dif- 
cours'd generally, that the Turks would not fail to be reveng'd, to the detriment of all 
Chriſtendom. And one day above all the reſt, as they were talking in this manner, a 
certain Roman adventur'd to ſay in theſe very words : 1 would to Heavens the Tirks 
wonld take Rome ; for 'tis moſt certain the Slaves in Conttantinople are better treated by 
the Grand Signiour, than the poor free. born Romans are 1n Rome. 

And another diſcourling ſikewiſe upon the ſame ſubjeR, in the company ( amongſt 
the rc{t ) of a Prelate that was diſcontented, and talking that there was a neceſlity of 
the Princes joyning in a firm League againſt the Turk, the Roman reply'd, That it 
would be a better deed to drive the Nephew: out of Rome, than the Turk out of Conſtanti- 
nople, becauſe the Turk, had never done ſo much miſchief to Chriſtendom, as the Nephews 
had done to the Church, 

A Friend of mine had the curioſity to calculate the Money that has been given to the 
Nephews, and he began at the year 1 500. and after a great deal of pains, he found iſſuing 
from the Treaſury of the Church, above ſeventy Millions of double Ducats, all deliver'd 
into the hands of their Kindred ; and this is to be underſtood of vilible Moneys, for of 
private and invilible ſums there may perhaps be twenty Millions mgre : And thoſe 
Romans that are within che Town, and have more time to caſt up what has been extorted 
from them, if they would take the pains to examine it more ſtriftly, I am ſatish'd would 
find it much more. 

| Now if theſe. ſeventy Millions of double Ducats had been ſpent in perſecuting Here- 
ticks, or in making War upon Infidels, where would any Infidels be ? where would any 
Hereticks be ? Thoſe ſeventy Millions would have been enough to have over-run all 
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eAſia. And ( which is of imporrance too ) the Princes wou'd have comributed as much 
more, had they ſeen the Popes more tenactous againit their Kindred, and more free to the 
Souldiers that were hghting for Chrilt. 

The Proteſtants apply all this ro a Miracle of the Divine providence ; for God Al- 
mighty, ſay they, began to ſend Popes that were zealvus and paſſionate for the enrich- 
ment of their Kindred, from the very time the Reformilts began to 3ppcar, to the end 
that the Popes having given all ro their Nephews, and Wanting money, they ſhould ly. 
no mind to aſliſt thole Princes that would willingly have made War again{t the Refor- 
miſts ; and hence it was that it was faid by the Minitter that read the Gazer, T i. >; 
deſir'd that God would put it out of the minds of the Caramals, to oblige the Pope to tiirn the 
Nipotiſme out of Rome. And not without reaion, as tearing thoſe great Sums thot ave 
been robb'd from the Church, and hoarded up by the Nephews, ſhould be imploy'd at:cr- 
wards to their ruine and deftrudtion. I leave it to the zeal of the Cardinals to make re- 
fleion, who if they cannot oÞtain from the Popes that no more moneys of the Church 
be given to the Nephews, let them at lealt prevail fo far, as that they would pretcrd no 
longer to any Wars with the Herericks and FE urks, which would be more reputation to 
the Church, and give leſs ſcandal to the Cathplicks : Who are enrag'd upon any tydings 
of War with the Herericks, and 1n that rapture cry out, How a D: vil ſhould we make War 
with the Hereticks, whilst the Nephews run away with the means, applying that money to 
their private viſe, that was gruen by the Fathfull for maintenance of the Chriſtian Religion, 
and the deſtrnition of the Enemies of Christ, 

Hurdreds of Examples we have to confirm theſe opinions - What Succours were {er 
to th@Emperor Ferdinand ( who was then hghting againſt the Proteſtants i Ger itiwwy ) 
by Pope Urban ? plenary Indulgences, hortatory Epiltles, and duo; 4 EYCuics :; Lctit 
is certain there never went in all the times above 220000 Crowns in ready money, and 
molt of that was kept in the hands of the Nuntioes, or Merchants ; and whenever his 
Imperial! Mijeſty demanded ſupply, he was aniwer'd with pirtitul Remunſtrances, a::d 
tedious Reprelentarions of the nuterable Eltate of the Church, the poverty of the people, 
and the emptineſs of their Trealury. However the Barbarinz were in Rome at the tame 
time, and enjoy'd an annual rent of 400000 Crowns, and yet in a War of that impor- 
tance to the Catholick Religion, they could not find above 40000, Bur oh God ! 
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( | ſpeak it with tears in my eyes ) againſt the moſt Catholick Princes of 1taly, whole 
Millions were nothing ; they could turn the Croſs into a Sword, to revenge tþc1r parti- 
cular injuries; but in relief of the Ecaperor, who was vindicating the Chriſtian Faith 
againſt the Enemies thereof, they could nor find ſo much as a few Hundreds. 

Innocent the tenth, to fatishe the fancy of a Kinſwoman, ſpent a hundred thouſand 
Crowns upon a Fountain, yet with great difficulty could fcarce tind 40-00 for the ſup- 
ply of the Emperor, who ſeeing himſelf abandor'd by his Holineſs in his Wars with the 
Proteſtants) he was forc'd to patch up a Peace, with no ſmall diſadvantage to the Catho- 
lick Religion. And yet this goud Pope could leave to his Coulin, to the Houſe of Pam- 
philia, and other Houſes allied to that, above eight Millions of Crowps, with which ſums 
they flouriſh in Rome to this very day. 

The {zme ſtory.is reported of the King of Polazd, belicg'd as one may ſay by the Pro- 
teſtants of that Kingdom, and brought to a neceflity of loling that Crown from the Ca- 
tholicks, or the Catholick Religion from that Crown : And yet for all this both Urbar 
and Innocent thought of nothing leſs than relieving him, becauſe perhaps the Religion of 
the Nephews ( which was nothing but riches and honour ) was dearer to him than the 
Religion of Chriſt. In ſhort, ( and let thoſe Paraſites not proſper that write the con- 
trary ) the Church of God was never ſo harraſs'd in Poland and Germany, as in the time 
of thoſe Popes. Not that the Emperor wanted heart, or the King of Poland courage, but 
becauſe they ſaw the Pipes ( that convey'd the Supplys formerly from Rome ) broken 
and cut off, and thoſe two Popes reſolv'd to ſpin out and protrat the WW ar, with bare 
hopes of relief; that they might nor bring the re{t of the Catholicks into an extremity 
of miſery, they concluded to leave the Church of Rome to its ſelf, and make the belt ufc 
of their own policies, though to the prejudice of Religion, leeivg Rome took nv» care of 
the Church, nor the Popes of any thing but their Nephews : He that hath judgement, 
and 
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and zeal, and underſtands affairs, let! him corret me if I ſpeak amiſs. 

But what ſhall | ſay of the Yenetians, who have ſpent the deareſt blood of their Citi- 
zens'in defence of the Faith, of Religion, of Chriſt, and even of the Popes themlelyes, 
and yet many times for all that have they been deſerted, and perſecuted by the Popes ; 
of which ingratitude I ſhall not ſpeak much in this place, as hoping for the conſolation of 
all zealous Catholicks to publiſh ere long a Book entitled, The ingratitude of Princes to- 
wards the ſole Virgin of Chriſtendome. - 

This Republique, that tor the Glory of God, and the Benefit of the Church, under- 
took ſo memorable a War againlt the Emperour Frederick,, and all to reſtore the Vicar 
of Chriſt to the Apoſtolick Ghair, our of which he had been chas'd, could not notwith- 
ſtanding obrain for the maintenance of its Armies imploy'd againſt the Enemies of Chri- 
ſianity, any thing but a pitrance of ſupply drawn by Prayers and Supplications, not from 
the purſe of the Popes, who had ſworn to beltow all the Riches of the Church upon their 
Nephews, but from the tears of the Ecclel1aiticks that were deſtroy'd, 

To that Republique that ſpent ten millions of Crowns and more, in two years time for 
the Service of his Holineſs in a War againſt Frederick the Emperour, the Popes ought in 
all reaſon to have given ac lealt rwo millions in ren years z that thole Senators that want 
neither courage ,nor zeal, might have been completely inabl'd to havedefended the Inte- 
reſt of Chriſt. Oh God ! ro what purpoſe will = keep ſo many Jewels at Loretto, ſo 
much conſecrated Place in Kome, ſo many Abbeys tor their Nephews, ſo many Benetices 
for the Cardinals, ſo much Wealth for the Popes ; if abandoning this Commonwealth, 
and refuſing is that Humane ſupply that is neceſſary for the maintenance of the Celeſtial 
Glory, it be conſtrain'd to ſubmit and truckle to the Orcoman power, which threatens it 
now with irs greatelt effe&. If che Wealth of the Popes be devour'd, the Benefices of the 
Cardinals given to the Prieſt of Mahomer, the Abbeys of the Nephews uſurp'd by the 
Turks, the Sacred Veſlells in Rome prophan'd by thoſe Infdels, and the Seraglio adorn'd 
with the Gemms of Loretto. God grant ray eyes may never ſee that ſpeRacle, 

Again{t this, your zcal, moſt eminent Princes, againſt this you care, is to watch. In 
our dayes ( or rather ) youn we have ſeen the victorious Swede entring into Germany 
to the great detriment of the Catholicks, becauſe the Popes were pleas'd to have it ſo, 
that fatten''d up their Nephews with that nouriſhment, that ought to have been reſery'd 
for the beating back the Swede to the very walls of Stockholme. God grant, that for want 
of our utmoit alliſtance the Turk be not leen triumphing in the middle of Jtaly, nay of 
Kome it ſelf. 

The Orroman Emperour knows very well that Popes think of nothing but ſhearing the 
Flock of Chriſt, and giving the Wool to their Nephews , and this it i» that ſecures the 
Turk thar little aſſiſtance is to be expected from the Popes, and leſs from the Princes ; 
concluding rationally enough, that the Princes will not do much, when the Popes that are 
Chriſts Vicars, do (0 little fur his ſervice. 

The Infidels laugh, and the Hereticks rejoyce, to ſee the Wealth of the Church ſo ir- 
religiouſly devour'd, whilſt the pour Chriltian weeps at their merriment. They know 
they are ſafe enovgh t-r having any more Leagues made again{t them , and underſtand 
the emulations and diflentions amongſt the Cardinals. The Proteſtants are mu-h more 
liberal of their uim-{t iupplyes ro thoſe Princes that make War upon the Catholicks, 
than the Popes are of cheir alſhitance to thoſe that tight againſt the Proteſtants : and from 
hence it is, the Turks are {0 viorious over the Chrittians, and the Hereticks over the 
Catholicks at this day. That heat and paſſion which the Popes ſhew hourly for their Ne- 

hews ; to gain Principalities for them, to beſtow Pention upon Penlion upon them, to 
build Pailace upon Pallace for them, and to fill their Cotters with Treaſure to the Brims, 
is that which cools the reſolutions of the zealouſeſt Prince, and cxaſperates the Infidels in 
their wicked deſigns. A great ſhame it is indeed, that the Hereticks ſhuuld have more 
ground to accuſe the Carholicks, than the Catholick has to impeach the Heretick, And 
of this the Cardinals are obiig'd ſerioully ro conlider, as perſons thought worthy to 
be Members of that Sacred Body, thar is, the Natural Councel of the Vicar of Chrift. 
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The Contents, 


In which ſeveral particularities of the magnificence of the Colledge of Cardinals 
are treated. Of the manner in which the Popes have endeavour d to debaſe 
the Cardinalitial cMajeſty Of the ill uſage Cardinal Aﬀtalli receiv/d of 
Innocent the tenth. Of 4 remarkable ſaying of a certain Cardinal, upon the 
ill uſage the Cardinals receive from the Popes. Of certain Popes that 
have Jad thoughts of encreaſing the number of Cardinals to a hundred, and 
the cauſes that mow) d them thereunto. Of certain apy reaſons, about this 
advancement, and diminution. Of the cauſes why the Popes delay to make 
Promotions till towards the latter end of their dayes. Of the reaſons that 
mov'd Urban the eighth to continue ſeven years without creating one Car- 
dinal, Of the induftry of the Nephews in raiſing their Fortunes, and pro- 
curing wealth to their Families. A parallel betwixt the Families of the 
Medici and Barbarini, in the time that Florence w.rs a Republick. Of the 
ſmall efteem they had at Rome, _— the creation of Ulrban. Of the pro- 
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motion of F ranciſco Barbarino to the (: ardinalſhip. Of the time that Uliban 
alone govern d the Monarchy of the Church. Of the caujes that mov d him to 
leave the whole Dominion tn the hands of his Nephews. Of the natural in- 
clination of the Romans to count all the Popes Nephews Devils. Of the num- 
ber of woices Cardinal Franciico had in one ſcrutiny. Of the falſe vpinion 
ſome people had, that Cardinal Franciſco bought the Papacy i the laſt Con- 
clave, with the diſbur/ment of a round ſum of money. Of Cardinal Ginetti, 
of the difference of his manners and inclinations, from Cardinal Barbarino's. 
Of his immoderate covetouſneſs. Of the Vicarſhip, an4 other Benefices con 
ferr a 1908 him by Pope Urban zhe eighth. O/ the number of \ ephery s that 
he hath, and of their virtues and wices. Of jor particulrs 8f (ardinal 
4 Arach, ad how little he was regarded in the Conyt of Rome. Of his zeal 
in the reprehenſion of the iniquities of that Coart, in tir ſooret Conzreeas 
tions. Of Cardinal Antonio Barbarino, and the reajor wy he ws call d 
Romano. Of the Diznities conferr d uvon himz before his C wdinal(! '», Of 
his incliaation towards Women. Of the prudence he us d in defence of the 
French 1ntereſt. Of the great [everity Cardinil Palotta us'd in his ::mi- 
niſtrations of | Juſtice. Oj his ſentencing £ecca Buftona, a famors Courtezan, 
and Cardinal Anthonio's Miſtreſs, to ve whipp d. Of the animuoſitics it be- 
got, and the great perjecutions that follows a thereupon. Of the dij-interesh 
he ſhew'd towards the Crowns. Of the manner how (ardinal Brancaccio 
obta'n'd the (ap. Of a notable ſaying of a witty man. Of the oreat anmber 
of his Kindred. Of the afſiduity wherewith Cardinal Carpegaa w.z; alwayes 
ready to ſerve the Barbarini. Of his humony that was ſomethino melan- 
cholly. Of one of his Brothers call d Don Mario. Of the drff-rence betwixt 
the Youth, and the Age of (ardinal Durazzo. Of the way by which he 
arriv'd at the Cardinalſhip. Of his affability in converſation, and other 
particulars of his nature. Of his death: Of the advancement of My. Julio 
Gabriclli, from being Clerk of the Chamber, to the (ardinaiſ1ip. Of his 
Bijboprick of Aſcoli, and his Legation from Ulrban. Of his nature, and his 
ijonorance in letters. Of the great merit.of the Houſe of Ulrfino, and the pr 0- 
motion of Virginio Urſino to the Cardinalſhip. Of his frotetion of Portu- 
gal, ad the great ardour with which he defended the intereſt of France. 
Of the good life of Cardinal a Eſte. Of his art in equivocating, and his affa- 
bility ia converiation. Of Cardinal Facchinetti, azd his reputation in the 
Colledge. Of Urbans promotion of Girolamo Grimaldi, a Genoefe, zo the 
(ardinalſhip. Of the eſteem they had for him in the Court of Rome, and in 
Paris. Of Cardinal Rofetti, and his Negotiation into Eng\and. Of that 
which exalted Cardinal Donghi to the Cardinalſhip, ad of the reputation 
he cot in his Legation to Ferrara. Of the principal can/es that mon/d the 
Pepe to con/:rr a Cap upon Monſignor Rondanini. Of the fortune Nicolo: 
Ludoviſi ha4 to he advanc'd to the Cardinalſhip, and other particulars of his 
nature. Of the kindzeſs Innocent had for the Cardinal Cibo, ard of the 
eſteem he had in the Court for his good behaviour. Of the great reſpect and 
reputation Cardinal Storza is in. Of his humour, that has more of a Souldier 
init, than of a Prelate. Of the Cap thit was gives to Cardinal Oxcelcalco, 
upor the importunity of Donna Olimpia, ans of the opinion they have of 
him at th: Court. Of the promotion of Monſignor Raggi to the it: 
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HE Magnificence of the Cardinalitial Colledge is ſo great, and its 
ſplendor ſo immenſe, rhe Cardinals themſelves could not wiſh it to be 
greater. The reſpe& and obſervance that is paid them, is very little 
IN different from what is given to Kings, and in ſome things they exceed 
> the condition of Princes, Yet the Grandeur of the Sacred Colledge 
2% would have been much greater, if ( after its firſt inſticution, or art 
\ leaſt after the multicude of Prerogatives conferr'd upon it by ſo many 
| ſeveral Popes, by whom it hath been inrich'd ) it had maintain'd and 
continu'd its antient virtue and decorum. But I know not how it is come to pals, that 
the Popes either repenting that they had rais'd the Cardinals to {0 high a pitch of magni- 
ficence, or that they did not regard ( as it is too likely ) the pulique benefit of the 
Church, poRponing it to their own private intereſts. It is ſufficient that they have en- 
deavour'd not the conſervation or advancement of the Cardinalitial Majeſty, but the 
abaſement and deſtruRtion of it, and that two ſeveral wayes, bur one much more perni- 
cons than the other. 
The firſt is, in having admitted into the Colledge perſons of mean extraQtion, and of 
25 little virtue, with which they are nor able to cover in the leaſt the baſeneſs of their 
birth, for certainly it would be a leſs evil, had they either vircue or learning to attone 
for their natural defe&ts. Nor would this be ſo defpicable and diſhonourable for the re- 
putarion of the Colledge, were the Caps given only to perſons of mean extraftion, bur 
the worlt is, they are conferr'd upon moſt infamous perlons, abounding With all wicked- 
nels and miſchief, aud perhaps fitter for the —_ than the Colledge. * 
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The ſecond is, that the ſame Popes ( who with ſo many Bulls and Ordinances haye 
ingrandiz'd the Colledge ) cither torge:tul of their former policy, or blinded by ſome 
Mandan: paſlion, have tor a certain time palt given themſelves over to leflen and abuſe 
them, as has been many times ſeen, nor only 1n the times of Paulus quarts, and Sextus 
quintus, and other Popes ; but in the milder and more moderate daycs of Innocent the 
tench, who upon a lingle relation ( whether true or falle ) receiv'd by eAzoleni, againſt 
the perſon of Cardinal Aſtalls ( as (hall be relared in its proper place ) without proceſs 
or information, nay 1 may ſay without any offence. prejudicial ro the Church, or ſcan- 
dalous to the Court, he us'd the ſaid Cardinal eAſtall: loi, he could not have us'd the 
greateſt Rogue or Criminal worſe , to which may be added the ſame ulage that Cardinal 
Anthonio receiv'd fr:1m the ſame Pope. 

And after this manner it is, that the Cardinalitial dignity is brought into great obſcu- 

rity by the Popes themſelves, which ſerves as an example likewiſe co the greater Princes, 
who ſeeing the Cardinals handled at that rate by the Popes, they in time take their OP- 
portunities to intrench upon their authority, and uſurp upon them, inſpight of all the 
clatter of Rome. Inſomuch that there are ſvume Cardinals aſham'd as it were ot their Par- 
ples, to ſee themſelves ſubjz&ted to the inſolencies of mean perſons, that for che moſt part 
are they that are advanc'd to the Papacy. To this purpoſe [ remember, that one day two 
Cardinals of great judgement, talking rogether about the aboveſaid ill uſage of the Cardi- 
dinal of Rhetz in Frarce, the elder of them, told the other, That it is better to be abus'd by 
a great e Monarch, than a great Clown. Nor is this dignity ambirioned by Princes to add 
honour to their birth, but only becaule it is the office of the Cardinals as I have ſaid be- 
fore, to make ele&ion of their Popes. For this reaſon the greateit Monarchs are glad to 
have them their friends, and to oblige them with large penlions, which cuſtom was in- 
troduc'd by the Spaniards, amongit whom it is prattis'd with more liberality ; that the 
Popes may thereby be inade the more inclinable ro their party. There have been ſome 
Popes rhat have had it in delign, to incraaſe the number of Cardinals, from ſeventy to a 
hundred, according to the example of Romulxs the founder of Rome, who eleed a hun- 
hred perſons, the moſt excellent in the whole City, and call'd them Fathers. 
+ Bur the Popes of this Age, who are ſo taken up, and devoted to the intereſt of their 
private Families, would with more readineſs reduce, than increaſe them, in reſpe& of 
the great reverences that are requilite to the dignity they pofleſs, it being neceſſary they 
ſhould leave ſome conliderable ({ubliſtance to perſons oblig'd to live in Pomp and Gran- 
deur. Yet the augmentation of their number would be more advantage, becauſe if their 
number was greater, the more frequent would their promotions be, and by conſequence 
they would be the more able to create more creatures to for their Families and Nephews, 
which is the only thing their Holineſles think on. 

Bur on the other lide, if things be conlider'd more nearly, the ſmaller the number of 
the Cardinals is, the better for the, Purſe of the Nephews, for by that means they re- 
eeive the profits of all vacancies, the Popes not making a promotion, but with a great 
deal of trouble, whilſt they beſtow all the vacant Rents of the Cardinals -upon their Ne- 
phews , who knowing very well there can be no better ſupply than ready money, they 
part with any thing that may furniſh chem with that. However they are 7zealouſly in- 
duſtrious to get whatever they can ; the Popes whilſt they are vigorous and ſtrong, and 
free from infrmities and diſeaſes, do keep their Cardinalſhips vacant and unſupply'd, 
drawing the whole profits to themſelves ; bur when they find themſelves lick, or in ex- 
rremity, they fill chem up immediately, as Urban the eight did, who for ſeven years to- 
pether did not create one Cardinal ; bur afterwards, towards the latter end of his Papa- 
cy, he created hiteen at one Ordination, and eleven at another. And eAMlexander the 
ſeventh, would have put it off likewiſe to the laſt; yer the truth is, he left not the Sa- 
cred Colledge long unſupply'd, becauſe he had no other way to. fortifie and ſuſtain his 
own Family, but by augmenting the number of Cardinals wich his own creatures. 

" But it is tume now we diſcourſe ſomething of the qualities, merits, cuſtoms and ad- 
herences of all the Cardinals, ro give the greater perfe&tion to our Cardinaliim, and the 
greater light and illuſtration ro the Reader, by conlideration of the natures and humours 
of all them that make vp the Apoſtolical Colledge, which are in all ſixty eight, v4. of 
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the creatures of Urban, lixteen, of Innocent the tenths, wwenty, and of Alexarders, 
thirty two ( of Clement the ninths addition we (hall ſpeak in its proper place) and t9 
avoid confulion, we (hall proceed according oo the order of preceegetice, begimng Witit 
the creatures of Urban, among!t whom FRANCISCO B.iRB ARINO preſcats him- 
ſclf firſt ro our conlideration. 

This Cardinal is at preſent Dean of the Sacred Colled.ze, ro which digiity he arriv'd 
afrer the death of Cardinal Carlo de Medici, Unckle to the Great Dake. 1 thall not 11- 
large my ſelt here by the delcription of the Family of the ZBarbarini, which conlider'd in 
the time when Florence was a Republique, appear'd to be equal, and in comp:ticion 
with the houſe of eAed:ci, that had the preceedence of them all, which Family, in- 
crealing in Riches and Grandeur, and growing by degrees to the Supremacy in command, 
the other could not brook the Tyranny of the Aeadicr's, but dilpers'd his branches here 
and there, and particularly in Rome z where Maſfeo Barbarino being made Cardinal, 
Franciſco, and Anthonio, two Brothers, and Sons vt the faid Aaffeo's Brother, were pac 
to ſtudy in a certain Colledge, in which, the eltcem they had of them was ſo ſmall, thar 
the Sons of Artificers would i{carce give them the place, eſpecially to Franciſco, who 
was ſo little known, ſo ill thap'd, and of ſo unretin'd a wit, they could not believe him to 
be the Nephew of a Cardinal who was witty and judicious indeed, but otherwiſe tit for 
any thing elſe than to make a Pope. 

Fortune notwithſtanding, who ſports her ſelf with whom ſhe pleaſes, Ciſpos'd things 
in that manner, that ſhe render'd Cardinal MMaffeo worthy of that dignity, in ſpight of 
the whole Colledge ( if it be lawful for me to ſay ſo) who little thought of making 
ſuch a man Pope as was induced with ſo arrogant and haughty a mind. No ſooner there- 
tore was e1:ſfeo leap'd into the Vatican by the name of Vrvan, but he promoted Fran- 
ciſco to the dignity of a Cardinal in the very firit Conliltory, which was in the year 
162 3. on the iecond of Oftober, with the Title of Sainr Onofri0 firſt, and then of Sainr 
Agata, to the wonder of all thoſe that would have thought it an injury to him, ſhould 
they have ſaid that he was in ſo ſhort a time to leap over their heads. And Pope Urbar 
underſtanding how unht this Nephew was for Councel, how little read in politick aftairs, 
and in the intereſt of che Court, he kept him a while from the management of bulinels, 
and did not ſuffer him to be preſent at any debate, and under the Title of Maſter of his 
Chamber, he gave him Monlignour Filo Marini to be his Tucor and Governour, which 
Fils Marini had ſerv'd the ſaid Urban in the ſame Charafter of Maeſtro ds Camere. 

Bur it was not poſſible for Barbarino to ſubmit himſelf to the Turelage of Filo Aſarini, 
although he was but three and twenty years of age, he avoided not only his Councels as 
much as he could, but his Converſation and Company, having conceiv'd ſo great an aver- 
ſion to his perſon, that forgetting all the ſervices he had done him, he endeavour'd to 
hinder his exaltation to the Cardinalſhip : a few months after he gave Filo £arint to 
underſtand that he ſhould not take roo much upon him, or behave himſclf as his School- 
Maſter, for he had judgement enough to govern himſelf and other people roo. And in- 
deed he began to govern after his own fancy, and with ſo much infolence, that he little 
regarded the diſpleaſure either of the Court, or his Unckle, who to ſatisfie his pride and 
ambirion, gave him the quality of Cardinal Padrone, that was never known in Rome be- 
tore, nor uſurp'd by any Nephew of the Popes. 

About the ſame time Vrban created eAnthonio Brother to the ſaid Franciſco Cardinal, 
and ſent both of them his Legats 4 Latere, Franciſco into Spain, and Anthonio into 
France,one of them taking upon him the proteQion of one Kingdom,and the other of the 
other. Franciſco obtain'd much more in Spaiy, than eAnthonio did in France, returning 
with great preſents and penſions, and with an attcRion wholly devoted to the ſervice of 
thar King, whom he afterwards alwayes obſerv'd with much more punRuality, than An- 
tnento 01d the French King. 

For the ſpace of ten years Vrban govern'd all the Dominions of the Church, as well 
Spiritual as Temporal alone, in which rime he gor the reputation of being one of the moit 
renowned Popes that ever was in the Vatican, not permitting his Nephews to thruit 
themſelves into any bulineſs, till they had twice receiv'd his commands from his 6wn 
mouth ; ſo that the Cardinal Barbarino, who had the Title of Padrone , could nor 
diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe of ſo much as one flower in the Garden of the Vatican without his Unck!i-s 
knowledge ; but the ten years being expir'd, and Urban growing infirm, and overlay”. 
with ſo many cares, and diſeaſes, Franciſco began to lift up his head, and to take rhe 
whole Government of the Church into his hands, and to manage it with great Mapiſtery 
and Dominion. But this abſoluteneſs of his, brought him no (mall dilrepute, for therc- 
by he palpably diſguſted all the Princes of Chriſtendom, even the King of Spain himic!f 
upon his own private Capriccio, oppoling the Abbot Perrett:i's having a Cap, though 
that King did earneſtly delire it. 

But in this, Barbarino ſhew'd his great policy, revenging himſelf for a long time of 
Perretti, and preventing his having the Cap fo cunningly, that the King had nor the 
leaſt ſhadow of ſuſpition that it was he, but believ'd the fault ro proceed rather from 
another, 

However this I ſhaſl ſay, that had not the Papacy of Urban been ſo long, Franciſco 
had not had ſo many occalions of diſguſting the Princes, he travirg -cherwile qualities 
worthy of a Pope, both in reſpe& of his Learning, his Prudence, and the Candor of his 
Converſe, which ( though ſome people conceiv'd to be counterht and forc'd » 1 could 
never imagine, he having given ſo many evident proofs to the contrary. The truth is, ic 
being the nature of the Komans to look upon the Nephews as ſo many Devils, though 
they be never ſo good men ( which notwithſtanding happens bur ſeidom ) Franciſco 
could not during the Pontificate of his Unckle obtain the leaſt air of reputation, untels 
from the common people, in reſpe&t of rhe great alms that were given tiem, not only 
from his own houle, [an from the Coffers of the Church. 

Innocent the tenth, a ſworn Enemy of the houſe of Zarbarins, endeavour'd to debaſe 
it, and reduce it to its primitive State ; ſo that not contented with the proceſs made 
againſt Anthonio, he would needs take out new againſt Franciſco, but there were not ſo 
many Articles againſt this, as againſt the other. However this perſecution prov'd at laſt 
to the glory of the Barbarini, Pope Innocent recalling them from their Baniſhment in 
France, he made an alliance with them, and made ule of them in the management of his 
pon affairs ſo much, that in his time Franceſco began to get great credit, reconciling 
himſelf ro all the Princes, and to the Colledge of Cardinals, 10 char aftcr the death of the 
ſaid Innocent, he wanted bur little of leaping into the Yarzcan, having receiv'd in ſeveral 
Scrutinies, thirty four voices or more. 

Certainly, conlider'd as a private perſon, this Cardinal deſerves ſo much praiſe, as is 
not poſſible to deſcribe ; he is reckon'd of ſo immaculate and untainted a virtue, that he 
is by many people ſuppos'd to be a Virgin, and indeed | never heard the leaſt icandal or 
aſperſion upon his Chaſtity, he being alwayes a great Enemy of all ſort of icandal, 

His manners were of that uprightnels and integrity, that all thoſe gitrs that Saint Paul 
recommended to the Paſtors of the Church, were app-icable to him. There was never 
the leaſt Oath or Blaſphemy known to come vut of his mouth ; and if at any time he 
chanced to be tranſported with anger, he was never ſofar uvercome, as to be carricd our 
of his road of Modeſty, for which he had alwayes a great value, abroad, as well as in his 
own Court. There is not a day but he performs his Divine Offices, as well of Charity 
as Devotion, and ſo frequently, and ſo devoutly vilits the Church, chat he makes all 
people believe him a Saint. 

Amongſt all his Virtues, his Charity towards his Neighbour is moſt conſpicuous, he 
relieves very liberally, not only thoſe whole neceſlities are vilible to every one, bur ſuch 
as are privately in miſery, giving ſeveral largefles of Alms to the VWidows, and Father- 
leſs, and ſuch poorer Fandlles as being aſham'd to beg, are wont to {{arve berwixt four 
walls, before they can ask. 

In ſhort, theſe works of Piety in him have ſo captivated the aff. tions of the people, 
that 'ris verily beliey'd, were the Ele&tion now in them, they would pull the preſent Pope 
out of the Vatican, to put Franciſco in his place. Bur if we conlider him as a Prince, 
his qualities are much different from his qualities as a private perſon,and I belicve in choſe, 
few Cardinals can compare with him. In his irreſolution he had no Peer, being ſo much 
unreſoly'd, he can ſcarce be brought to a reſolution aft-r very long debates : his fear left 
things ſhould not ſucceed well, keeps him in ſo great a ſuſpence,that he forgets {till ro come 
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toa conclulion, He believes no man ſo wiſe as himſelf, and therefore can hardly be 
brought to take advice from any body elſe, and it he does, he ſpoils all commonly with 
his arguments thereupon. 

The weakneſs of his judgement does not ſuffer him to undertake great matters, ſo that 
he alwayes endeavours to oppoſe them that would, contrary ro his Brother Cardinal 
eAnthono, whole judgement is ſo ſtrong, that it 1s an ealte matter for him to believe the 
whole world may be put into his hands : belides, if at any time he has taken an impyreſ- 
lion of any thing, whether good or bad, into his mind, which indeed happens but fel- 
dome ; the power of God only is able to remove it, and not the Councel of man. Hiz 
love to his Family is ſo great, that he advanceth them as if he Idoliz'd them, and thinks 
them impeccable, even at the ſame time he ſees them offending. 

But all his would be nothing, were he not over-rul'd by a great delire of revenge, as 
being an implacabie Enemy to all that he hares : however he 1s no Hypocrite to his Ene- 
mies, for he carries that malice alwayes in his brow, that is rooted in his heart.  Not- 
withitanding all this, the defeRts that he has as a Prince, are obſcur'd by his virtues as a 
private perion, With which virtues he has ſo eftaſcinated the hearts of the Court, that he 
15 geacrally chougkr worthy of the Apoſtolick Chair. : 

There are four things conſiderable in him, and capable to advance him to the Throne 
of the Vat:can. 

The tirit, 1s the affeQion of the people, purchas'd as I have ſaid by ſo many aRions of 
Charity, that they do firraly believe he would not fail ro find our ſome expedient, to 
eaſe the pevpie of thoſe grievances in Which they are ſo miſerably involv'd. 

I he 1ccond, is his long prattice and experience in publique attairs, there being not one 
Cardinal to be found more skilfull in the Intrigues of governing the Church ; in the time 
of his Unckle, le Govern'd all, and in the time of Innocent, he did it further, who to- 
wards the latter ead brought him into no ſmall reputatation, and though he had had ſome 
flips when he was Cardinal Padrone, and diſoblig'd ſeveral Princes, however 'tis now b:- 
liev'd, being advanc'd in years, he will adminiſter with greater maturity and judgemen;, 

The third, is the great Wealth of the Family of the Sarbarins, belides vait fums of 
money lying by them, ſo as this argument of El«fting a Pope, whole Familie has no 
need of greater ſupplyes, as being already on the Pinnacle of Felicity, may perhaps in- 
duce the Cardinals to exalt him, ro ſtop the mouths of all Chriſtendom which murmures 
inceflantly againſt the Popes, who for the inrichment of their Fanulics, give themlelyes 
over to the deltruftion of the Church, 

In ſhort, if the Chair were vacant, his pretentions would probably bring it happily 
about, eſpecially if with his infinite wealth, and above all, with his ready money, he 
ſhould reſolve to follow the example of eAlexander the ſeventh, a molt barharous and 
abominable Pope, that made it lawful, at a very dear rate to purchaſe the voices of the 
Cardinals, and this infamous Merchandizing, was by many people belicy'd to be ſhut up 
in this laſt Conclave , bur it has been found clear contrary by all people, and bur the in- 
vention of falſe and malignant rongues, to pollute the reputation of the Barbarir:s, and 
the Conclave ; ſuch a thing being not to be believ'd in honeſty, or piety ( reatons of too 
weak foundation when a Kingdom is the price ) or rather becauſe Barbarino is ſtudions 
of appearingras he is, would not, nor never will, by ſo foul an aRipn, defile the lultre 
of his Virtues, 

And there wants not another way for him to make his utmoit attempt, and that is, by 
endeavouring to get the Chigs to his lide, that they may cooperate with the reit of his 
Creatures, the Spaniards being with tim already, or ar leaſt not againſt him ; but vb- 
ſerving new rubs in his way, he berook himſelf ro his Politicks, and prevail'd to have 
the Papacy thrown upon Ke#þiglioſe, that is older and more infirm than he, as not de- 
{pairing but he may outlive him, and have a new puſh with his pretences ,; but 1 will ſay 
as another man did, 
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E wecchio Barbarino, ed e Decano, Dean Barbarino is 2n ancient man, 
Mae troppo duro, e ſariagran fortuna, **Tis hard, and would be {trange, ifere he can 
Calcar dite volte il ſoglio Vaticano, Twice get poſſefſton of the Vatican. 
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GINETTI isthenext in order of preceedence to Barbarino, a perſon in his con- 
verſe, and inclination, different from him to a wonder, there being no conformity be- 
twixt them, bur in the integrity of their . lives, and the irreprehenlible preſervation of 
their Chaſtity, buth of them being believ'd to be Virgins, For other things, Giners con- 
trary to Barbarino, would be a good Prince, as loving goud Councel without an vbiti- 
nate adhzlion to his own opinion, a great enemy to Kevenge, and a friend to all good 
Reſolution. 

Bur on the other (ide, as a private perſon, he is very unfit in many reſpes, but eſpe- 
cially tor his extraordinary Avarice, for which he is called by an Antonumalia #1 Gindeo, 
a vice that is, and will be much to his prejudice, having already render'd him ungrateful 
to all good people, and ſubjeR to many fallities and lics : and it may be ſaid very truly, 
that this height and extravagance of Covetouſneſs, has twice ſnatch'd the Papacy out of 
his hands. That Cardinals not thinking it poſſible he can be a good Prince that 1s ſo pol- 
luted with a delire of gain, though otherwiſe of very great virtues and endowments, 

He was born in the City of Yellerrs, the Son of a Merchant, of but imall fortune, yet 
very induſtrious in the acquilition of Wealth, and crading in trifles, ſo he might but turn 
the Penny z and from him it was Ginerrs learn'd his Covetouſneſs, and proved his Fa- 
thers own Son. 

His name of ,Aartio, made him never the more Martial, his inclinations bending him 
to Peace and not War, to idleneſs rather than labour ; and finding the icarcity in his 
own houſe not agreeing with his delires, he came to Kome, and took upon him the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Habit, as proper to conceal the defeRs of his nature z and it tel] out very well, 
for after he had courted certain Cardinals, he gave himſelf wholly ro the ſervice of the 
Barbarin, ſerving Cardinal Franciſco, as he would have him himſelf, and with as much 
humility as was poſhble. And Barbarino well ſatisfied with his fervice, and approving 
the intirenels of his dependance upon his Beck, made him be created a Cardinal, that he 
might be ſure of one that would be true to his intereſt, And Urban moreover, that he 
might ſtick the cloſer to his Family, declar'd him his Vicar in Xeme, which is a conſide- 
rable charge ; and for life, he gave him ſeveral other Benefices likewiſe, and great au- 
thority in the Apoltolical Pallace, and made him Protector of the Order of the Carme- 
lits belides, 

Urban alſo would needs have him acknowledg'd amongſt the Princes, but 'tis moſt cer- 
tain he had better have (uffter'd him to have ſtaid in Rome, tiian to have ſent him his Legat 
into Germany to negotiate an univerſal peace amongſt the Princes, ſeeing that Legation 
turn'd to his perpetual diſhonour, by reaſon that he addicted himſelf more to the intereſt 
of his own Family,than of Chriſtendome, but that which is moſt ſtrange is,that at his re- 
turn ( as if to do the Church ill ſervice, was ro merit reward ) he was declar'd Legat of 
Ferrara, where for three years time he heap'd up much wealth, and tranſated under- 
hand with the Jews themſelves, and all to leave his Kindred rich, if he ſhould dye before 
he arriv'd at the Popedom : he having not omirred any thing imaginabie to advance them 
to divers offices, and civilize that ruſticity that was natural to them. 

The aff. on he hath for his Family, and the delire he hath to advance them both in 
Honour and Wealth, though in him it be very exorbitant, yer 'tisa fault rather of the 
age, than of his perſqn particularly : for in the Sacred Colledge at this very time ( by 
the ſecret jui\gement pt God perhaps ) there is ſcarce one perſon to be found that is not 
overwhelm'd with that abomirable Vice, and would not be glad to fee the whole Trea- 
ſure of the Church in his private Ceffters, 

Ginetti has three Nephews, and two Neeces, the elder that is a Prelat, helps much ro- 
wards the expiation of his Unckles miſerableneſs, by the luſtre of his own liberaliry ; he 
is Chiterico ds Camera, and in his inclinations as bountitul, as his Unckle is ſordid, noble 
in his converſation, {tudious, intelligent in matters of Law, and not ignorant in Polj- 
ticks, and the art of Government ; ſo that many believe the Papacy would be very hap- 
py in the hands of Ginettz, becauſe this Nephew would be as it were chief Minilter, and 
make good the defets of his Unckle. 

The other Nephew is a Prelat likewiſe, and in his natute reſembles his Unckle, but 
not in his ablities ; for that reaſon he is not much conſider'd, every one being ay + 
that 


- 
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that though his Unckle ſhould be eleed Pope, he would never make wuch uſe of ſuch a 
man as he. 

The third is a Secular, an honeſt man, but of very ſmall parts, however his Unckle is 
pleas'd that he has marry'd him into the Family of Emzlio Cavaliers, foraſmuch as great 
Alliances carry no ſmall advantages along with them. 

What to preſage of him further I cannot tell, becauſe he is fourſcore and two years of 
age, and the Pope that was mad- not above three months lince, is but ſeventy : and yet 
it happens many times the Lamb dyes before the Sheep ; but though they have leap'd 
over his head twice already, he may live to be leap'd over again, though the Spaniard be 
his friend, he having alwayts carry'd himſeif with great circumſpeRion towards him, and 
the Barbarins muſt acknowledge him their conſtant creature, 

If he ſhould live to ſee another Conclave, in reſp.& of his great age, he might poſſibly 
have a great party, though otherwiſe his extravagant parſimony would be no ſmall im- 
pediment ; for it may be ſaid with Paſquin ; 


Ecco che nella gioſtra entra Ginetto, Ginetto for the Popedom ( like a Dog ) 


Grave d'eta, ne ſperarebbe in vauo, - Does wait,nor would he meet with any clog, 
Se il Conſiſtoro ſi faceſſe al Ghetto. Were but the Conliſt'ry a Synagogue. 


ERNESTO eALDALBERTO @ ARACH, a Dutchman, troubles himſelf nor 
much with the Court of Kome, for divers reaſons, but eſpecially becauſe he finds the Ko- 
mans to have as little regard tor him z not but they have an opinion of his merits, bur 
becauſe he obſerves his my to be almoſt alwayes infeſted with wars and troubles, 
ſo that every time he appears in Rome, he fills them with a thouſand jealouſies and ſuſ- 
pitions z and therefore with great prudence he keeps himſelf at a diſtance, and never 
comes to Rome, but upon a Vacancy, and then only to keep up the intereſt of the Empe- 
rour, to whom he has alwayes been a moſt affcQionare SubjeR, and not ingrateful for 
the benefits he has receiv'd. 

He was a Prieſt at the cime Pope Urban the eight conferr'd the Cap upon him at the in- 
tance of the Emperour, to whom he had done ſo many tranſcendant ſervices, that he 
ſeem'd oblig'd to advance him to a Cardinalſhip, there being nobody more worthy, both 
in reſpe&t of the greatneſs of his parts, and the goodnels of his life ; which qualities, 
gain'd him the Arch-Biſhoprick of Prague alſo ; which office he exerciſes ſo well, thar 
the people adore him, all Nations reverence him, and the Germans acknowledge him a 
perſon of great Morality a"d Virtue. 

He has a great averlion to the artifices and diſſimulations of the Court of Rome, and 
in the laſt Conliſtory for Clement the ninth, it aitoniſh'd ſome of the Cardinals that were 
preſent, and had their reſidence in Rome, to hear with what frankneſs and integrity, he 
reprehended ( in their private Congregations ) thoſe iniquities that afflit the Court, 
and are a ſcandal to the Church. 

This Cardinal in his converſe is very affable, and familiar with every body ; he is ye- 
ry generous to his Servants, and no leſs charitable to the poor. He was promoted in the 
year 1 626, the 19. of Fanuary. 

ANTONIO BARB ARINO, a Floretine, is Brother to Cardinal Franciſco, is 
Chamberlain of the Holy Church, has an infinite number of Abbeys, and ProteRions 
of Orders, and is Arch-Prieſt of Santa «Maria «Maggiore , he was born in Rome, and 
for that reaſon was call'd Romano, His Unckie made hun Prior and Grand Croce di Mal- 
ta; not being willing to violate the Decrees of the Popes, who do exprelly forbid the 
making of two Brothers Cardinals, 

Bur Antorio being impatienty ambitious of a Cap, ſolicited his Unckle ſo earneſtly, 
that he declar'd him Cardinal in the year 1 628. though Franciſco was not pleas'd with 
his preferment, and privately oppos'd it as much as he could, Great were the employ- 
ments Pope Urban conferr'd upon eAntonio, being much pleas'd with the gallantry and 
generolity of his deportment ; he was declar'd Generaliſſimo in the States of Bolonia, Fer- 
rara, and Romania, againſt the Venetian, the Great Duke of Tuſcany, of Parma, and 
Meodeza, and behav'd himſelf very honourably in his charge ; but che people that were 

V {atiated 
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{atiated with the Government of the Barbarini, and look'd upon that War with an ill 
eye, and as an affition both to their we pe and Souls,approv'd not the manner of his 
proceedings, though in truth he knew well enough how to manage his affairs. 

The great inclination he has had to women, hath been no (mall blemith to his reputa- 
tion, nevertheleſs he knew how to waſh out chat ſtain. At firſt he was a great Enemy to 
learning, but he is {ince grown a great lover, and proteRor of jt. 

Splendour and Generuiity are 1v natural to him, he has gain'd off ſeveral creatures from 
other perſons, by his liberality and magniticence, and although in the the vpinion of the 
people he be fallen into ſome errors, yet he is 10 far from being hatetul, he is exceeding- 
ly grateful co the people of Rome. 

He uſes great prudence in detending the intereſt of France, to which Crown he is infi- 
nitely oblig'd ; he ſpeaks of the French with very great reipe&t, but (o, as to give no juſt 
offence to the Spamard. Though he receives great emoluments from France, yer he 
ſpends much more than he receives in regaling the French. 

GIO. BATTISTA PALLOTTA of Calaarola in the Province of eMarca, is the 
N-phew of the late Cardinal Palloga, who Icte him not only his Eſtate, which was great, 
but his Maximes allo; and a co aultere way of proceeding, in his diſtributiun of 
Juſtice. 

The houſe of Pallotta deduces its nobility no further, than from the dignity of theſe 
two Cardinals, and particularly of him that 1s l'ving, who had Benefices and dignities 
conferr'd on hm, as ſoon as he had taken the Eccletiaſtical Habit upon him. Urban the 
eight loyed him ſo well, he ihuught him a proper perion to do the Church good Service, 
and therefore, as it were in the bcginnirg of his Papacy, hedeclar'd him Governour of the 
CGiry of Rome, in which cfhce he gain'd the afteRion of the whole City, exerciling all 
things impartially, wichout reipett of perſons, not regarding ſo much as the Nephews 
themſelves 3 which was evident enough, when he order'd Cecca Buffona ( a famous 
Cuurtezan, and very dear to to Cardinal Antonio ) to be whipp'd thorough Rome. 
Cecca 'Buſfona believ'd, under the protetion of that Cardinal, ſhe might do what ſhe 
pleas'd, fo that ſhe made no icrupleto tranſgreis againſt a ſevere order of the Governour 
Pallotta, but he was not long in reverging it ; and that he nught do it with the leſs trou- 
ble, and impediment, he charg'd his Servants, that for the ſpace of rwo hours, nobody 
{hould be introduc'd to his Cabinet, where he ſhut himſelt up, whiiſt juſtice was execu- 
ting upon her. Cardinal eAntomo having the news of her Impriſonment, diſpatch'd a 
Gentieman to Pallotta, who was very civilly enterrain'd by his Dumeſticks, till che two 
hours were expir'd, and then he being brought into the preſence of Pallorta, preſented 
him with an order from the Cardinal eAztomo, tor the immediate iniargement of the 
Priſoner Cecca; Paliotta reply'd, his Eimiicnce was his 'Padrene, and without more ado, 

ave order for her dilmilſion. He arriv'd with h's order at the P:1({on, jult as the Officer 
dw her back from being whipp'd, which put the Cardinal into ſuch a rage, he twore 
he would be reveng'd. Pallotta own'd all to his Holinels, who was well pleas'd with the 
ation ; but know ng well his Nephews humour, t- prevent ary milchief he might con- 
trive againſt Pallotra, he {ent him 1n the quality 61 Collettore into Portugal, where 1n the 
maintenance vt {ume Pun&tlio of Ecclelialtical Juriidietiom, he excummunicated the 
Royal Councel of the City of Lisbon ; who tending their Officers to carry him to Pri- 
ſon, he was forc'd to leap out of a w.ndow to c:.ape,with nv imall daiger of breaking his 
neck : and ſo pulting to Rome, a tew months atter his arrival, he was promoted to rhe 
Ca:dinaiſhip, in (pight of Card.nal Anton, who did his utmolt to prevent ir. 

Bur his promos nowukitanding did not ſecure him againſt perſecurion, for he did 
not only meet with many troubles, and affronts, during the time of Pope Urban, by 
means of Cardinal Artomo, who {tudyed day and night which way to do him an myury; 
but was forc'd likewtle to retire out of Rome in the Papacy of Inocent the tenth, by the 
conrumc lyes he recerv'd from Donna Olimnpea, incens'd againſt him for being one of thoſe 
that endeavour'd her expullion. tiis greas zeal not induring to fee a woman domineering 
in the Vatucan. 

In the Congregations, and Conliſtories, his judgement is as much regarded as 
any mans, nay even by the Barbarins his protels'd Enemies themſelves : nds wi 
verſation 
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verſation is pleaſant , his life Angelical, and retir'd from all vain company. 

He is inclin'd to do good.to all people ; there is no -bady comes to him, but he goes 
ſatisf'd away ; be gives his Letters of recommendation very freely, provided it be nor 
to reltrain the hand of Juſtice z in that caſe he by no means concerns - himſelf for any 
one, nor will hinder the courſe. of Juſtice that is alwayes to be free. 

In his Legation of Ferrara he gain'd che il] will of the Venetian, by ſome controverſies 
that they had, but cercainly they had no reaſon to complain of him, becauſe he upon all 
occalions ſpeaks well of them : For the Crowns indeed he ſhews no great concern, as 
ſhunning all occalions of giving jealoulle either to che one or the other : yet 'tis generally 
bcliev'd he is inclining to the Spamſh party; He.is more fear'd than belov'd in the Court ; 
he is a man of great integricy, aud irreprehenlible in his converſation. In his tranſaftions 
he is ſomething too lorg and irreſolute, and too much given to the affairs of the Fryers : 
Nor only his Lodgings, but his Palace is perpetually full of Solicitors, in private affairs 
as well as publick ; and it is believ'd by every body, that if he were Pope, he would go 
very far in the retormartion of the Fryers. 

Bur this tediouſneſs and delay in his affairs, may be excus'd. by a certain abhorrence, 
and impatience of 1dlenels that he has mn his nature, that ſpurs him on to be doing, though 
it be never ſo little, and raiſes him bulineſs ouc of every trifle, Yet were his imploy- 
ments greater, he would appear no leſs reſolute than he was in his Government of Rome. 
For my part I think him noc likely ro come to the Papacy, and that out of chaftiſement 
to the People, that are not worthy of ſo good a Pope ; for this I dare affirm, that in 
the whole Colledge of Cardinals there are not any more deſerving the Chair than 
Pallotta, Farneſe, and Elcs, tor their integrity, juſt«e, love of the people, for their im- 
partiality, and that chey are not lovers vf their Kindred ; only Pallottais ſeventy years 
old, and were it not for the Gout wherewitk he is often tormented, he would be very 
healrhfull and ſtrong. 

FRANCISC@ eM ARLA BRANCACCIO is a great Lord, and Knight of Nido 
in Naples, which is as much as to ſay, one of the principal Nubility. He receiv'd the 
Cap trom Urban the eighth, at a time when he little expected jt, and was created, more 
in deſpight of the Spamard, than for any merits of his own; for they going about to 
violate fome of the Immunities of the Church, Brancaccio undertook to detend them, 
and caus'd the Captain of a Company of Spaniſh Foot, that was over-aRtive againſt him, 
to be ſhot. The Spaniards reſenting much the death of their Captain, ( who was Ne- 
phew to the Prelident of that Province ) ſent out immediately to rake the Cardinal 
( that was then Biſhop of Carpaſio ) Priſoner z but he to avoid the violence of the Kings 
Officers, eſcap'd by night, and arrived ſafely at Rome, where within certain. months he 
was made Cardinal, and gave occaſion to a witty-perſon to ſay, That he who kilts one Spa- 
niard is made 4 Cardinal, and he that kills two a Pope. 

Urban did this to animate the reſt of the Prelates againſt the Spaniards, and one there 
was that attempted in the ſame nature, but he was clapt in Priſon, and came not out but 
with his heels torward. Brarcaccio is a great Lord, moderately generous, but irreſolute 
and inconſtant. | 

He loves Learning well enough, but gives not much countenance to learned-men ; he 
is a good Lawyer, and ſuſtains only ſuch cauſes as are equitable and, juſt, which makes 
him to be thought worthy of the Papacy, though his exceſſive kindneſs to his\Kindred, 
* makes him not take the right way to attain it. | 8 dl 9h 

The number of his Relations is infinite ; for the Houſe of the Brancaccyo is ſo nume- 
rous, and divided into ſo many ſeveral Families in that Kingdom, as will ſupply ( upon 
accalion of his Exalration ) all the Charges and Dignities of the Church. So as ſhould 
he live to ſee another vacancy,. there would be bur lictle hypes for hum, the Spaniards 
having no great affcion tor him, though they pretend to be reconcil'd ; and. belides he 
has but a very ſmall party of his own. He-1s about 6g years of age, much addicted to 
his pleaſures, and too frequent at Balls and Comedies, though his age rakes him off 
very much, 

ULDERIGO CARPEGNA of Urbino, in regard of his/Nobility, has; ſome ſmall 
re/pe& in his own Country, but his poverty obicures it ;, and to the end he might not 
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alwayes remain ſo, he devoted himſelf with great afſiduity to the ſervice of the Barbarin; : 
and they 0 remunerate his ſervices, and adde another Creature of theirs to the Colledge, 
got him created Cardinal in the year 1633. the 28. of November. 

He is a great lover of Learning, and Learned men ; he is a good man, of an exem- 
plary life, but his parts not extraordinary , in affairs of State he is competently well 
practis'd, bur the beſt is, he knows well enough he is not the moſt experienc'd man in 
the World, and therefore hearkens very readily to other peoples counſel, as having 
wit and judgement ſufficient , 'to chooſe and ſeleRt the moit proper for his own 
affairs. 

His humour is ſomerhing melancholly, but without aſperity or moroſeneſs, ſpeaking 
alwayes kindly to every body ; to the poor he is very charitable, and would be more, 
if his Eſtate wouldbear it. 

His compleRion is weak, and his age about ſeventy : He is a moſt partial Friend to 
the Grear-Duke and his Family, who would govern all in caſe of his exaltation to the 
Papacy : And the truth is, the Barbarini and the Grand Duke have endeayour'd his ex- 
alration tothe utmoſt in the Conclave of Chigs, bur in this laſt there was no great men- 
tion of him, becauſe there were no Cardinals of the Houſe of Medici to promote his 
intereſt, 

He has a Brother call'd Comte 7Aario, a name not at all acceptable in Rome, for 
Don Mario Chigi's ſzke, though he be of a humour clearly different , for this Count is 
of a good nature, and a profound —_ ſo that were his Brother Pope, 'tis probable 
he would have the Government of all chings. Bur if the Chair ſhould come to be vacant, 
1 know not what to ſay of him, he having nothing to recommend him but his being a 
Cardinal, nor nothing to ſupport him but the Grand Duke ; ſo as I ſhall ſay of him as 
they did in rhe laſt Conclave, 


Carpegaa c'ha na debil compleſſione Carpegna's of a weak campleRtion 
Si tien ſpedito, perche queita volta And may deſpair of his EleQion, T 
Li Medici non fanno ordinatione, Since Medzcs give no direRion. 


STEPH ANO DURAZZO, was born in Genoa, of a Noble Family, and conſide- 
rable amongſt the greatelt and moſt antient in that State, though his Order be but mo- 
dern ; his youth and his age were very different, for he may pray with all the reaſon 
in the world, Delifta juventutis mee, & ignorantias Meas ne memmeris 'Domine. 

And indeed-before he was Cardinal, that is whilſt he was a Prelate only, he regarded 
nothing bur his pleaſures, and indulging his Genius, playing from morning to night very 
often at Cards and other recreations, both with men and women, but eſpecially with 
women, his nature inclining him more particularly co that ſex , in ſo much that whit 
he was young and under thirry, he was more than once or twice conſtrain'd to kiſs the 
Holy Croſs, and keep Lent with BisKet and hard Eggs only ; nor can he now he is 91d 
number the money that he has ſpent upon Ladies, and Luxury. | 

| But as ſoon as he was made a Cardinal, he alter'd his humour ſo much, that it may 
be ſaid, there are very few equal to him, in the unblamableneſs and devotion of his pre- 
fent life.” 'As ſoon as he took upon him the Eccleliaſtick habit, he bought the Office of 
Chierico di Camera, and a while after that of Teſoriere Generale eApoitolico ; but he en- 
joy'd that but a ſhort time, for the Barbarins that m___ have it to ſell co another, 
made Durazzo a Cardinal, and as report goes at this day in Rome, there was a Preſent 
extraordinary in the caſe. 

Urban the eighth having no mind he ſhould be idle, gave him imployments good ſtore, 
and particularly he made him 0 of Bolonia, in which Office he deported himſelf ſo 
well, he gain'd the univerſal afteRion of the people. But the Nobility look'd not ſo 


kindly upon him, becauſe when Juſtice was in ation he conſider'd not the difference of 
degrees. He was likewiſe Legate of Ferrara, but he ſtaid not his full time there, being 
oblig'd to give place to Cardinal eAntonio, during the Wars with the Princes of 1taly ; 
ſo that he 'retir'd to his Archbiſhoprick of Genos, from whence he ſeldom came forth 
unleſs it were to the Conclave. | 


There 
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There is nobody, but he perhaps could have told how to have difintangled himſelf 
from choſe many difficulties he mer with in that Archiepiſcopacy ; te'having tipon ſundry 
occaſions diſoblig'd the Senate. In his Converſation he is affable, bat not alwayes of rhe 
ſame humour ; A that oftentimes the beſt way is tro comply with that, and they that 
know how to do it, obtain whart they pleaſe themſelves. 

He is accefſible enough, but not too liberal ro the poor, eſpecially for a perſon of his 
fortune. He has not beer over happy in the Ele&tion of his Vicars, there having been 
ſome of them that have ſerv'd him very ill, He ſeems to intereſt himſelf zealoully tor the 
Crown of Spain , but when it comes ro an Eleftion of the Pope, he does no great mat- 
ter, which makes ſome people of opinion, he is for the French at his heart, If he has 
had hirherto any thoughts of being Pope, having paſt the ſeventy fifth year of his age, 
I imagine he has laid them by now. 'In the laſt Scrutiny he had ſeventen voices, and had 
he had thirty more, 'tis probable he might have carry'd it. But I ſhall ſpeak no more of 
him, for at this very time, when lam coneluding the aforeſaid particalars, '] have news 
thar he dy'd the tenth of Fuly ; God Almighry ſend him peace, for he has left a great 
number of Maſſes for his Soul. 

GFULIO G ABRIELLI a Roman, from the Chiericarura di Camera, was advanc'd to 
the Cardinalinal dignity without any merits of his own, only the good diſpoſition of 
Urban would have it ſo ; and the Nephews were reſoly'd to ſell his place to another. 

He was made Biſhop of Aſcols a while after, nobody elſe being to be found that would 
accept it, becauſe it was ſo unreaſonably overcharg'd with Penſions. But he ventur'd on 
it, meerly that he might have his relidence out of Rome , according to the judgement of 
many, believing, that the leſs a Cardinal is preſent at Court, the more likely he is to at- 
rive at the Papacy ; he isa true Roman, when he has a mind to diſcover himſelf freely, 
( which he does but ſeldome ) he uſes great variety of Complements, which at firſt were 
look'd upon as very great inſtances of his goodneſs by ſome perſons, but ſince it has been 
generally known, that it was only to imitate and revive the Modes of Innocent the tenth, 
they have for the moſt part chang'd their opinion. 

In the time that he was Legat of Urbi, under the Government of Urban the eight, he 
ſhew'd no (mall rapacity, or ( vo give it a milder nanie )) avidity ; ſo it is, by his parſi- 
mony, and other ways,he has known how tro inrich his own Family vaſtly, and would do 
it more,ſhould itcome into the Cardinals heads but ro make him Pope; bur 1 ſee no great 
probabilicy of that now, for Clement the ninth, that is but _—_ Elefted, is a year 

nger than Gabriells, and will ſcarce leave him his place ſo ſoon. It is true, he has the 

oo ard on -— ſide, with pRon he holds RG Ny -* = future 'is ſup- 

'd his intelligence may be greater with the French, in re of an atlyance he pretends 
© have wich the Cardinal Fandee. | 4 

He has many other noble Kindred, as being __ to ſeveral of the principal Families 
in Rome, as the Altier;, Lancelotts, Coccins, others. 

The people of his Dioceſs are not well ſarisfy'd with him, not for any defeRt in the 
excrciſe of his Paſtoral Cure, but becauſe he preſs'd and exaRted ſeveral Taxes that were 
impos'd by the Pope. 

His virtues are, that being conſcious of his own ignorance, he endeavours what he can 
to improve himſelf, and ro that purpoſe difdains not the converſation of learned men, 
in whoſe company he is very ſweet and affable, but ſomething roo ceremonious. Some 
there are, that look upon him as malacious, and revengeful, and truly I think him ſo, 
bur it is only in great and ſerious matters that he ſhows it, for ſmall things he paſſes over 
with gm enough. He was promoted in the year 1641, 

VIRGINIO ORSINO a Roman, known all Exrope over, as well as in the Court, is 
eſteem'd by all that underſtand the merits of the houſe of Oyſino ; this Family of Orſino 
has for ſeveral ages paſt, kept the Barbarians from Reme, and. pteſerved the Apoſtolick 
Chair in a ſo that with good reaſon may ir be ſ9id, that the whole Church of 
God are particularly oblig'd to the Orſon, and rhat the Popes will be very ingrateful, if 
they ſuffer not them to have a Cap now, as they have fotmerly had, there having been 
above three hundred Cardinals in that Family. 

He was an Abbot ; and whilſt it was in agitation to make him relinquiſh his Abbey, 
to 
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to qualifie him to marry the Princeſs Ludoviſi, Pope Urban being alarm'd at the cm- 
junction of two ſuch Families, to prevent the match, promoted him to the Cardinaliiutp, 
as ſoon as he underſtood the delign- 

Some there are that imagine he was made a Cardinal at the great inſlarce of Cardinal 
Antonio, who induc'd by the importunity and preſents of the Duke of Bracciano, Urickle 
tothe Cardinal Orſmo, who being troubl'd to fee his Family without a Cap, app.y'd 
himſclf ſo effeAually to the Cardinal eAntonio, that at length he obtain'd jus detire, 

But for my part I cannot believe it, tor his Nephew the Avbot, by his vircue, and his 
parts, did ſufficiently deſerve a Cap, belides the nobility of his þ-uſe ; and in (ruth the 
Colledge of Cardinals receives more honour to have one of the houle of Or/ino, to be a 
Member thereof, than the houſe of Orſino to have a Cardinallhip, and theretore 'tis not to 
be believ'd that thoſe advantages can have made him purchale chat ſo dearly, that was due 
to him without it. 

Formerly the houſe of Orſino was of the Spaniſh fattion, but now it has the Proteion 
of France, and his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty has Cardinal Orſino in great eſtimation, and 
not unreaſonably, for there is not any body that regards'the intercit vt that Cryuwn with 
more ardour and integrity, than thar Cardinal does. 

Some years lince, to the great diſſatisfaftion of the Spaniard, he was decls!'d Pro- 
teor of Portugal, yet the Marquiſs of St. Romano forbore not to invite him amongſt the 
reſt of the Cardinals when he made his Entry into Rome ; but repentir g of it afterwards, 
he ſent t9 him that he ſhould not incommode himſelf, unleſs he wowvid declare upon 
what ſcore he would ſend his Coach, leſt afterwards he ſhould give out he tent it as Pro- 
teQor of Portugal. This was reckon'd a great weakneſs in the Ambaſſador, aud a thing 
that might have produc'd ill conſequences to himſelf ; but all was pacity'd and tet right 
again before the Entrade, by the interpolition of Munlignor Zurlemont, a perion of 
great worth, that by the prudence of his depurrment does the French great honour in 


ome. 

This Cardinal is much reſpe&ed in Rome, becauſe he is much fear'd, ſome people be- 
lieving him vindicative, but his anger is only a.ſuddey impetus, not Jalting or durable 
at all, : 

In one of the Congregations held during the vacancy of the Sce after eAlexander, the 
revocation of the Decree made by the Congregation of Ceremonies, about the i tle and 
Entertainment the Cardinals were to give the Komar Princes, being propos'd and preſs'd 
by the Cardinal eAquaviva, Orſins was ſo much diiguited, that he deparred an hour be- 
fore the Congregation did riſe, and continued in open dehiance with the (aid Cardinal. 

He lives ſplendidly enough, it we conſider what he has, and keeps up that Grandeur, 
and Liberality, that have been alwayes connatural to his Predeceſlors. 

| There are ſome thac aſperſe him with Pride, |but unjuſtly , for he is very civil to all 
perſons that come near him, and particularly. obliging in his Letters, which. he voach- 
ſafes to return in very familiar language to all that wruce to him, eſpecially it they be of 
any quality. ; 

KIN ALDO d' ESTE a eModeneſe, is a Prince of an Angelical life, -a great Ene- 
my to Epicuriſm, and voluptuouſneſs, which in ſome Cardinals Princes ſeems to. be their 
only delign, they being oftentimes ambitious v9 be Cardinals for no other 'end, but ro 
live profulely and high. 4 1:4 a 

Yer is not this Cardinal ſo ſevere, but that he uſes ſuch recreations and divertiſements 
as are honourable, and may conſiſt with the dignity of his place. 

Amongſt the reſt of the Vircues in this Prince, there are two more eſpecially reſplen- 
dent : one is his affability in treating readily with all ſuch as come to hjm,-making no 
ſcruple, as others do, to give accels to every body, and to diſpatch them with good ſa- 
tisfaQtion : the other, is the great affetion and alacrity with which he proteRts all ſuch as 
have their recourſe to him, and to be protected by ſuch a perſon, is not amils. 

All the world holds him very well read in the Arr of diſſembling, and keeping his de- 
ligns cloſe and reſerv'd: yet he could not diſſemble at the news that was brought him, 
that the Admiral of Caſtile, Ambaſſador extraordinary from the Crown of Spain, had 
declar'd at his arrival at Rome, that he would vilit all the Sacred Colledge, but the Car- 
dinal d' Eſte ; which the Cardinal diſdaining, he took a reſolution to go immediately to 
Rome, 
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This Abbey of Nonantola came into his hands by means of the Marriage the Barbarini 
made with the Duke ot Modena his Nephew , the Barbarint having given nothing to that 
Cardinal, but that Abbey which yeilds him but rwenry thouſand Crowns a year at the 
moſt. He was prom-ted to the Cardinalſhip in the year 1 641. the 16. of December. 

CESARE FeACCHINETTI, is a Gentleman of Bolowia, Innocent the ninths Ne- 
phews ſon. He is a worihy perſon, and lives with the reputation of an honeſt and pru- 
dent man. He hath been imploy'd in the principal othces of the Court, and has ſhown 
great judgement and dexterity 1n them all, but eſpecially when he was Nuntio in Spain, 
where he carry'd himſelf ſo well, he got the applauſe of the whole Nation, the King de- 

claring him a perſon of worth, and reco-nmending him co his Holineſs, ſv as upon his 
return, he was made a Cardinal by Pope Urban. 

He was atterwards made Biſh-»p of Sinigagha, a Rrong City and Port in the Dutchy 
of Urbin , but tis merits bzing more worthy, he had the Bithoprick of Spoleto given 
him in exchange, where he now remains, to avoid all occalion of involving himielf in the 
intereſts of tae Court, which are too often but a prejudice to ſuch perſons of deſert, as 
think that way to advance their forrunes, though many believe the way to arrive at the 
Papicy, is to keep out of Rome. 

He has no Cardinals his Enemies in the whole Colledge : the Spaniards are his friends 
and the French have no reaſon to complain on him , his merits alio are ſo great, that if 
the See were vacant, he would have no ſmall party for his EleQ/o2n, But the miſchief is, 
an unlucky cultom that is lately introduc'd, and that is, that the Nephews of the laſt 
Pope, will have one of their own creatures to ſucceed him. He was promoted to the 
Cardinalthip :n the year 1643. the 1 3. of Fuly. 

GIROL: AMO GRIMeALDI a Genoeſe, was promoted to the Cardinalfhip by 
Pope Urban, and that for four reaſons. "The firſt was, becauſe he was born of one of 
the principal Families of Genoa, with the quality of Soveraign, as he was Prince of 
Monaco. The ſecond was, to recompence the othce of Chierico di Camera that was 
purchas'd by rhe ſaidGrimaldi, and devolv'd afterwards to the benefit of the Pope. The 
third was, the prudence of his carriage in his Government of Kome, with which he gain'd 
the aff: tion of the whole people, as alſo when he was Nuntio im France, and began 
with all integrity imaginable co incline to the intereſt of that Crown. And the fourth 
was, to find him ſo firm to the ſervice of the Barbarint his Nephews. 

By ſeveral perſons I have been inform'd of his qualicies and humour, in the relation of 
which, his virtues and hisfrailties have been deſcrib'd as tollow. 

He is ſaid to be very thoughtful and cogitative, a great delignor, jealous of himſelf, 
bold in his enterpriſes, and tull of tricks and windings co ſupp »rt them, inclin'd to his 
own accommodation, though with never {ov much inconvenience to his Neighbour, a 
friend ro Novelties, pleas'd to hear his enemies ill ſpoken off, a free diſcoverer of his vwn 
mind, and not a little given to the converſation of Ladies. 

As to his Virtues, they ſay he has many likewiſe, with which the French were much 
taken , and particularly he is loving and courteous, and delires with gentleneſs to ſausfie 
all thar have buſineſs with him ; he is reſpetul co all people, withour exceprion of per- 
ſons, that is, every one according to his degree ; he rewards his ſervants liberally, and 
willingly receives bo recommendations of his friends ; he loveWfearned men, and de- 


lights himſclf ro converſe with them in the time of his recreations ; he has a quick judge- 
ment, and diſcerns very well betwixt what is to be retained, and whar is to be rejefted ; 
in ſhort, he is well beloved both at Rome, and at Paris, as a -perſon dexterous in buli- 
neſs, and exquilite in the moſt eminent affairs. 


CARLO 
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CARLO ROSSETTI of Ferrara, was a wild and diſlolute young man, and inſolent 
in all the Company he came ; and becauſe ordinarily the Italians believe, to put a Reli- 
gious habit upon ſuch ſhoulders as his, is to conſecrate a Sacrifice to God, Roſerti was 
adviſed to repair to Rome, and take the Eccleliaſtick habit upon him , which he did 1m- 
mediately, and apply'd hemſelf to the ſervice of the Barbarini, who were then regnant, 
and particularly to Franciſco, who took fo extraordinary an afte&ion to him, that he 
provided him ſuch imployments as might lead and introduce him into the Colledge of 
Cardinals. 

He was ſent in the quality of Nuntio into Exgland, to negotiate with that Kingdom 
for the eaſe of the Catholicks, but his Negotiation had but little ſucceſs, his lite being 
in no ſmall danger am thoſe tumults , and indeed he would have withdrawn kim- 
ſelf with more reputation, had he been wiſer : but he had much ado to ſcape with 
his life, | 

When he was Nuntio at Coler with Co:gi, he ſpoil'd all that tranſaQion, by the too 
much partiality he ſhew'd to the Spaniard, and had not the prudence and condu6t of 
Chigs been interpos'd, all things had gone top-li-turvy : Ar which he took (0 great a diſ- 

leaſure, that he alone oppos'd the Ele&tion of the iaid Chigi, although he ſaw the Bar- 
ym on his ſide, to which Family he was gratefull only in this, that he oppos'd him- . 
ſelf publickly againſt Pamfilio's Elefion, and for no other reaſon but that the Barbarins 
were againſt him. 

In ſhort, in the perſon of this Cardinal, there are two things conliderable, his moral 
vertue, and his politick dexterity ; as to the laſt he never had any great ſucceſs in all his 
Negotiations, either that he had no fortune, ( which oftentimes has its ſhare in the 
greateſt cranſaRions ) or that he had not that ſubtilty or ſagacity in bulineſs as is ne- 
ceſſary. It is enough that he deſerv'd no: the Title of an Excellent Politician, though 
ſome of his Friends, and PR in the Grand Dukes Court, do cry kim up tor 
an Arch Politician : But they that look nearer upon him , do but laugh at thoſe 
Elogiums. 

As to his morals, he is indeed worthy of commendation, not having given the leaſt 
ſcandal ſince he took the habit upon him. He is inclin'd ro do juſtice impartially, and 
therefore in the Biſhoprick of Faenza where he is ordinarily relident, he js belov'd of all 
people z he is charitabls to the poor, eſpecially if they be lick , he is zcalous of the 
Worſhip of God, and has other vertues that render him worthy of being Cardinal and 
Biſhop, but not Pope, which is no leſs Prince. He was promoted to the Cardinalſhip 
1643. the 13. of Fuly. 

GIO. STEPHANO DONGHTI is a Gentleman of Genoa, worthy of the Purple 
from the very time he took upon him the Eccleliaſtical habit, yer it was not his worth, 
but his wealth, that open'd the door to his promotion to the Cardinalſhip. ; 

He firſt bought one of the Clerkſhips 4s Camera, and a while after Cardinal Spada's 
negotiation proving unhappy, he was ſent into Lombardy in the qualiry of Nuntio and 
Plenipotentiary, to agitate the Peace with the Princes ot /caly, in which imployment he 
ſpent above fifty thouſand Crowns of his own money, and being return'd to Rome, he 
complain'd very much of the Barbarini, that ſo many perſons of leſs merit than he, 
were preferr'd before him that had done ſuch ſervice ro the Church, and that Family, 
at his own trouble and expence. In ſo much that Urban to avoid the imputation of in- 

titude, and that he might have the Clerkſhip 4; Camera to diſpoſe of again, promoted 

im to the Cardinalſhip on the 1 3. of Fuly 1643. in which Dignity he behaves himſelf 
with ſo general applauſe, that they have good reaſon to bleſs God tor his promotion. 

In his Legation of Ferrara he acquir'd immortal reputation, as a perſon that under- 
ſtood which way to diſtribute juſtice, with ſweetneſs; and upon ſeveral occaſions he 
oblig'd the Venetian ſo, that ue ive him the greateſt commendation imaginable. 

He is apparently engag'd to follow the intereſt of Spain, his whole Family depending 
upon the proteRion oF that Crown, yet he manages himſelf with that prudence, that he 
gives no diſguſt by his expreſſions, to the other party. | 

As he is rich, his expences are great, but it is in things thar are honourable and ne- 
ceſſary, nor in vanities and trifles, He is of 'a benign, affable, and pleaſant nw, _ 

charitable 
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charitable above all, ſo that were it not for his unhappineſs in being a Genoeſe, he would 
be very worthy of the Popedom. 

PAULO EMILIO RONDANINI, the laſt Cardinal of Pope Urbans Creatures, 
he was promoted the 13. of Fuly 1643. and thar for wo reaſons eſpecially : The firſt 
was the deſire the Baybarins had to be telling his Office of Chierico di Camera, and hnger- 
ing the money. The other was, to recompence the ſeveral lervices he had done them, 
particularly when at his own charges he rais'd a Troop of Cuiralters for the ſervice of 
the Barbayini, againſt the Princes of the League. 

He has many virtues that render him worthy of the Dignity he poſſeſſes, but thoſe 
vircues are eclips'd by certain natural defeAs, and above all by his pride, he d1idaining to 
take notice of the ſalutes that are given him ; .but he 1s {triving by art to corre theſe 
infirmities in his nature : he luves to be accyſted, ar d comes not with the laſt to Come- 
dies and Paſtimes. In matters of bulineſs he is nur much conſiderable, his brain is too 
weak to receive any thing of conſequence, though hc ſhould engage himſelf in any ſuch 
affair, ſo as 1 fancy he will dye betore he will arrive at the Papacy, and be content ra- 
ther to enjoy what he delires. . 

It follows now that we ſpeak of the Cardinals created by Innocent the tenth at ſeveral 
promotions, which are now living, and the firlt that preſents himlelf. is AJCOLO LU- 
DOYISI a Bolonian, who was advanc'd ro the Cardinalthip on the lixth of March 1 645. 

This Lord obtain'd the Cap by fortune meerly, his merits not reudring him worthy of 
that honour, though he was endued with judgement and other qualities good enough for 
a Prelate. 

The Cardinal Colonna about the beginning of the Papacy of Innocent, reſign'd the 
Archbiſhoprick of Holoniato him, bur ſo ov:r-charg'd with Penliors, there remain'd not 
a thouſand Crowns clear, for the maintenance of himſelf and his Cuurt, His friends ad- 
vis'd him not to engage himſelf im rhac manner, nor to undertake fo troubleſome a Cure, 
where the profit and reputation was ſo ſmall ; for it was rhe general di[courſe that Colonna 
had a long time ſought out for a perſon that would accepc of it, and could find none, it 
ſeeming impoſſible ro moſt people to live with ſo'great a charge. So that. it may be ra- 
tionally concluded, that the Archbithoprick was nut conterr'd upon him in conlideration 
of his merits, ſo much as of the Penitons that were upon it ; huwever the Nephews out 
of an ambition of having an Archbiſhoprick at their devotion in their own Country, en- 
courag'd him to take it, and he did ſo. | 

The Prince Ludoviji being about this time married to a Neece of Pope Innocents, was 
contequently introduc'd into the favour of the (ſaid Pope, though 1 indifterently, 
( Donna Ol:mpia not (uttering his greatelt graces ro depend upon any but her own autho- 
rity ; ) he began to imagine it would be convenient to have a Cardinal in his own Ea- 
mily, that he might have the better intelligence of the ſecrets of the Court ; ard rumi- 
nating with himielf of this, and of that, the Archbiſhop came at laſt into his mind, who 
was his Coulin by the Mothers {ide, and carry'd the Name of Nicolo Albergati , ſo that 
he entreated his Holineſs at his requeſt co conter a Cap upon the ſaid Albergars, but upon 
condition he ſhould renounce the Name of Albergati, and be call'd Cardinal Ludovifs. 

His Holineſs ſatisfi'd the delires of the Prince, and diſpatch'd away a Brief immediately 
with the conditions propos'd by the Prince ; which Albergats made no difficulty to ac- 
cept, and to take upon him the Name of Ludoviſs and the Cardinalſhip rogether, which 
in Honour and Nobility exceeded much the Name of Albergats ; and theſe were the 
degrees by which this perſon aſcended to the Purple. 

All the expences rhar are uſual in ſuch caſes, were defray'd by the Prince, for his own 
poverty affording him little to ſpend, he made ule of the Houſe of the Prince, his Coulin, 
as if he had been his own Brother. 

The Pope having an eye upon his indigence, gave him ſome other means to ſuſtain him- 
ſelf, and among the reſt made him Chief Penitentiary, and ſent him Apoſtolick Legate 
ro Florence, to Chriſten a Son of the Great Dukes. In which Legation he was preſented 
with "=_ hne Arras Hangings, and other curiolities for his Chamber, the Grand Duke 
very well underſtanding what he had principally need of. 


Many believe that in time, being a little ripened with age, he may raiſc his fortunes 
in ſorae Conclave or other ; and this their opinion is founded upon th 
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of life which he pretends to ( though many ſuſpe&t it to be but forc'd from the exattneſs 
with which he has govern'd his own Charch ) upon the reputation all his Brothers carry 
in Bolonts, being ettcem'd perſons of judgement and integrity, and upon the affe&ion the 
Spaniards bear to him, whole intereſt upon all occaſion he takes great glory to eſpoule, 

Theſe reaſons amongſt the common people do aſcertain him to be Pope, but they that 
underſtand him better, and converſe with him often, are of another opinion, and do find 
him uncapable of g-,verning ſuch a Kingdom, by reaſon of his invincible obſtinacy, whicl 
is ſo natural, and tv great in him, that amongſt many it is counted perfe&t madnels ; for 
he renders himſelf thereby unacceptable ro all that deal with him, eſpecially when they 
treat of matters of Conſcience, he is ſo refraory, all the arguments in the world are not 
able to alter his opinion, 

This is the judgement of him amongſt the Cardinals z but it may be when he grows 
riper in years, this obltacle may be remoy'd, for exceſlive obſtinacy is doubtleſs an ob- 
ſtacle to any that pretend to the Papacy, as may ealily be prov'd by the example of Sex- 
rus the fifth, who was the moſt fantaltical and giddy-headed perſon in all the Cloylters ; 
yet when he came to be Cardinal, ambitious of filhing in the Sca of Saint Peter, he 
offer'd viotence to his nature, countertciting meekneſs ſo much, that he was counted ig- 
norant, ſubmitting alwayes his own opinion to the judgement of the other Cardinals. 

If he will do ſo, the Papacy 'tis poſſible may fall inco his hands, whereas otherwiſe 
he will fall our of che hands of the Papacy, as he fell out of the Padronage. When Inno- 
cent took his reſolution ro create a Cardinal Padrone, for his afliltance in his Paſtoral 
Cure, the Prince with all che importunity he was able, recommended the ſaid Cardinal 
Ludoviſi his K-1(man z bur Innecent knew him too well, deny'd to ſatisfie the Prince, and 
promo.cd Astall; to the place, nut that his Talents were greater than the others, 'but be- 
cauſe Panzurolo ( who had great influence upon his Holineſs ) had told him, that he was 
a perſon able tv diſtinguiſh berwixt good and evil, that he was ſolid in his Councils, and 
not peremprtory in his opinions as Ludoviſs was z it is envugh to ſay that Luadoviſi was 
laid alide, and eAſtalls, receiv'd into the place ; and indeed it was better for him to have 
been rejc&ed, than to have run the ſame tortune with Aſtalls, which will be memorable 
in all Ag:s. 

ALDEARANO CIBO da Maſſa di Carrara, was promoted to the Cardinaiſhip 
the 6. of e Mach, 1645. 

Innocent alwayes lov'd him very well, and look'd upon him as worthy of preferment; 
inſomuch, that as ſoon as he was created Pope, he declar'd him Afaggior.domo of the 
Apoltolical Pallace, he having in his Prelacy gain'd ſome reputation ; and atterwards 
made h:m Card:nal in the year aforeſaid, both for his particular inclination to his perſon, 
and a reipet he bore him as he was deſcended from the Noble Family of the Cibo in 
Genoa, from whence Innocent the eighth was delicended. But the principal motive, ac- 
cording to the commun opinion was, becauſe Innocent was perſwaded by Donna Ol:mpia 
to get Monlignor Cibo's Palace that was juyning to his own, and laying them rogether, 
ro make a magnicent one for the Family of Pamfilio : which delign being apprehended 
by C:ibo, he made his Holineſs a preſent of it, retuling any conlideration. Ard though 
the Pope paid for it, would by no means accept it as a gift ; yet it left an obligation up- 
on him, that he was offcr'd it, ſo that for this reaſon, and the other, he created him a 
Cardinal, in which dignity he has comported himſelf ſo well, he has the applauſe of the 
whole Gourt, and will increaſe ir dayly, he being eſteem'd a perſon of great juſtice and 
integricy ; and in his Church di Feſs, where he ordinarily reſides, his reputation is ſo 
great amongſt the people of that Country, that they ſwear there cannot a more worthy 
Paſtor be found in the whole Univerle. 

In two Legations that he perform'd, he ſignaliz'd himſelf ſo, that he acquir'd 
the repuration of a great Stateſman, and a perſon proper for the higheſt imploy- 
MENTS. 

He is very ſtudious, and indeed a little too much, for his ſtudy makes him ſomething 
Melancholly , his diverſion is Mulick, which delights him exceedingly, gag if ir 
be Spiritual Malick. He is Spaniard both in his inclination, and intereſt, his Family 
being all under che proreRtion of that Crown, 


He 
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He is as retir'd, as he can pollibly, which makes all people ſuſpect he aſpires to the Px 
pacy, and in my opinion, were merits rightly conlider'd, he might obtain it ; but the 
miſchief is, in the Conclaves at preſent, the intereſt of fations, and not the merit of 
the perſon, carryes it, would the Cardinal ſatishe their own -Conſciences, and give their 
voices for ſo worthy a perſvi, there might be ſoine good cxpetted from ſuch an Elefion, 
the Church would certainly be berter ſerv'd, and the State bercer govern'd ; provided he 
chang'd not his humour as Alexander the ſeventh did, who of a Saint of a Card inal, be- 
came a Devil of a Pope as ſoon as he receiv'd the Keys ; which will make the Cardinals 
conlider for the time to come, before they give their Votes for an honeſt man, that is, 
for ſuch an one as counterhts, and pretends honeſty only, which I cannot believe of this 

rſon. | ' 
P"FEDERICO SFORZ:A a Roman, is a moſt conſiderable perſon in reſpe& of the 
Nobility of his Family, that have formerly been Dukes of elan, with the. Title of 
Soverajgnty, belides an infinite number of Cardinals, that have render'd it conſpicuous 
with their Scarlet. | 

In the Pontificate of Urban, he took upon him the Habit of a Prelat, with hopes to 
obtain what he has now gor but he could not reach it in that Popes dayes, nor get any 
higher than to be Vice-Legat of eAvignon, which was given him by Cardinal Antonio, 
with promiſe alſo of a Cap z but that promiſe vaniſh'd into ſmoak, Cardinal Artonio 
finding excuſes enough, to withdraw himſelf from his word, 

Innocent the tenth, that ſo noble a Family might not be without that Purple, created 
him a Cardinal 1 645. and becauſe he knew he was diſguſted at the manner of Antonio's 
proceeding with him, he gave him che office of Chamberlain, which the ſaid e Antonio 
was poſle(s'd of, but rather in deſpight to eArnromo, than aftcion ro Sforza; who 
( without regard to thole benefits, being unable to bridle his nature, that was alwayes 
inclin'd to ſpeak his Sentiments freely againſt whoever it was ) fell a murmuring againſt 
Douna Olimpia the Popes Coulin, with fuch, Satyrical arguments, that ſhe not Ting 
able to bear them, was forc'd tv put him out of favour with his Holineſs, who diſcharg'd 
him of his office of Chamberlain ( which was no ſmall honour and advantage to him ) 
and oblig'd him to retire to his Biſhoprick of Rimins, 

He was alwayes thought a Frenchman in his humour, by the aQtivity of his ſpirir, and 
the liberty of his tongue, belides, that his relidence at, Avignon, had contributed its 
ſhare. 

Bur for all this, he follow'd the Spaniſh intereſt, in which he proſper'd very well ; ſe- 
veral were the cauſes that moy'd him thereto; the firſt inducement was the rich Eccleſi- 
aſtical preferments that were given him by the Spaniard , the ſecond, in averſion he had 
to Matarine, with whom he could not puſlibly hold correſpondence, if he were for the 
French , the third was, that he couid not ( as he ſaid himſelf ) go norg with the deſigns 

f the Cardinal eAntonio ; and the laſt, becauſe his Father held teveral euditary Lands, 
»s Heir to a Milaneſe Lord, that was his Kinſman, in the Dutchy of Milan. 

The Cardinal Antonio did really ſhow this Cardinal Sforz.a a Roman trick, and that 
was the reaſon of his animoliry : he kept him in ſo fly a ſuſpence for the Cardinalſhip, 
that Sforza reſoly'd to let him have his Pallace of Sforza, as it were for a ſong, An- 
zonio perſwading him he ſhould nor fail of his Cap; bur the contrat being made 
and ſecur'd, not a word of the Cap more, which netled Sforzato the quick. 

At preſent things ſeem to be compos'd, yer every time that $forza looks upon that 
Palace, that is ſince given by the Cardinal Antonio to the Crown of France, for a Reli- 
dence to the French Ambaſſadors, it troubles him to the heart. 

In ſhort, this Cardinal has a head more for a bouldier than a Prieſt, is fear'd at Court 
rather than beloved, and given to all kind of pleaſure, 

BENEDETTO ODESC:ALCO of Como, was promoted with Sforz.a, and the reſt, 
the 6. of March 1645. | 

His delig' was fram his youth t» put himſelf into the Prelacy, and therefore in the be- 
ginning of Urbans Pontificate, he began to cuurt the Cardinal Barbarino, with hopes to 
obtain the Clerkſhip d: Camera ; to which end, he not only gave him moneys by way of 

advance, bur quickn'd and reminded hum dayly by ſome new preſent or other, fo thar 
| 2 Bar- 
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Bubarino was oblig'd to procure him that office, in which he lefc him for a while, and 
deligti'd ro promote him co the Cardinalſhip, which was the principal thing Odeſcalco 
aim'd at. 

' Pope Urban being dead, ambition augmented in the breaſt of this perſon, that could 
not Nleep for contriving which way he ſhouid arrive at the Gardinalſhip ; he knew he was 
well enough provided with wealth, and rheretre thought it beſt to rake that way, to 
ingratiate himſelf with Donna Olempia, Coulin ro Innocent that ſucceeded Urban ; he 
preſehred her ſeveral times very nobly, and amongſt the reſt, he gave her a moſt {tarely 
Cupboard of Silver Plate, which was the ching inceed that open'd the way to his Cardi- 
nalſhip*: for Donna Olimpia being oblig'd by his preſents, that ſhe might not be rax'd 
with ingratirude, . and that the m:ght give encouragement to other pretendors in the 
Court, to addreſs thetnſeives to her inthe ſame way, fhe went to/ her Coulin the Pope, 
and begg'd'a Cap for Odeſcalco, which ſhe obcain'd, but not without the intercceflivn ot 
Cardinal Pallotta alſo. 

Whilſt he was but a Prelate, he took great delight in Comedies, and Balls, and ſuch 
recreations ; but lince he has been a Cardinal, he has alter'd his wayes, and taken ſuch 
as are more neceſſary and direRt for the acquiring the Papacy : many people wander at 
the greit charge in him, trum ſv great a liberty in his life ( yet not to vice )) to ſee him 
retir'd to'that degree, as if he hated now, what he formerly lov'd. He is of the humour 
of the Lombards, tree, avd without Hypocrilte, and cannot hold from ſpeaking his mind 
whether it be good or bad ; reſembling Cardinal Sforza very much in- that point, with 
whom he is a great correſpondent, ang 1s often ſeen in his company. But Sforza is more 
fierce and violent, which paſſion over-maſters his judgement, whereas Odeſcalcois more 
moderate. He is no great Politician, yet he is wiſe enough to make uſe of the policies of 
other people. 

Tic Spaniards love him very well, becauſe he profefſes himſelf their true Subje&t, and 
in the whole Colledge, I believe he has fcarce'an Enemy, unleſs it be the Cardinal Impe- 
rial, and that by realon hie was one of thoſethat decreed his Baniſhment, upon the at- 
cempt that was made upon'the French Ambaſſadour in Rome, which ſo diſguſted /m- 
periale,. that in the lait Conclave he did Oteſcalco all the miſchief that he could , who paid 
him again in his own Coyn according as he was able. 

LORENZO ReAGGT' Bilhop of Caſama in Sicily, is deſcended of a new Family 
in Genoa, not many years lince introduc'd into the number of the Noble houſes. 

In the time of Urbaz the eighth, he had the Treaturerſhip General of the Church given 
him, art the requeſt of his Unckle Cardinal Kaggs, who went under the name of Orravia- 
no, and was one of the moſt ridiculous perſons that ever was {cen in the Colledge ; he was 
ignorant, diſſolute, and malicious, and fo impercinent, he order'd a Cardinals Habit to 
be made for him ( beture he was promoted to the Cardina:ſhip ) and put it on two or 
three times a day 1n the preſence vt his Servants, commanding them to tell him how ig 
fare upon his back, 'who could do no lefs than to give him ſuch anſwers as he would like : 
animated therefore by an ambition of that dignity, he went to the Pope one night late, 
in the habit of a Cardinal, who lov'd him very well tor ſeveral reaſons, but eſpecially for 
the ſimplicity he obſerv'd in him : as ſoor as he came into his preſence, and had kils'd 
his foot, he rold him, Moſt Holy Father, I beſeech you ro vouchſafe to gratifie the Old man 
my Father, and make me a CardinAl,'tis a thing be deſwes very much, but I ten times more. 

In the next Promotion after this genuile yitue, Urban created him a Cardinai, where- 
upon, as ſoon as he had receiv'd his Cap, he went immediately ro give his Holineſs 
thanks, and imbrac'd him in the moſt ridiculous manner in the world, The Pope delir'd 
him ro delift, and told him, That he hurt him, to which he reply'd, 1 am ſo glad that I 
am made a Cardinal, that I could eat you for joy. In th rt, he that woujd recount all the 
1mpertinencies of this perſon, would make 'the belt tarie in the wvrld, and worthy ro be 
recited at a Carneval. 

When the Nephew Lorenzo was made Treaſurer as aforeſaid, he cal!'d him to him, 
and in the prefence of all his Courtiers told him, Nephew, if you have a deſire to arrive 
at that dignity I am at, you muſt ſtudy and be ſure you follow iy jteps : which words of his, 
ſer nor only his Servants a laughing, but the Nephew humlelt. Sb 

is 
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This Nephew, who at preſent is Cardinal Raggi, his Unckle being dead, was by the 
Barbarini made Superintendant General of the Gabels, through the whole Staie Eccle- 
ſiattick, and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe he was known to be a great friend to 
Parlimony and Thrift : and the Barbarzni believing that he being ambitious of a Cap, he 
would not tail to be a friend to their Cutters, nur were they mittaxen, for M nlgnor 
Rag g1 that he might be ſerviccable ro them in heaping up money, and to ſatizhe himielf 
in ms covetous humour, carry'd himielf fo il] im his impioyment, chat he gave '«calion co 
ſeveral diſorders, and particularly 1n the railing Armes againſt the Duke of Parma, and 
the Princes of the League, at which time the Souldiers coutd not receive their money, 
though the Pope had given exprels order they ſhould have four Multers pay : In fo much 
that the next day after the Eieftion of Iznocent the renth, the Suuldiers appointed as a 
Guard to the Conclave, fell a plundering whatever they met with, an becaule Kaggs 
would give them but one half of their pay, they took ut ſo ill, they with great fury rel 
upon the place where their money was, broke up the Cheſts, and carry'd all away they 
could find z and in that rage, they aſſaulted the Palace of Don Tadeo, ſearching every 
where up and down for +; bur he having noce of their deligns, leap'd out of a 
window to ſave his life : Ava indeed ſo highly were they incens'd, every body was 
affraid of ſome popular revolution, which had certainly fallen out, had not Pope Innocent 
( who was but nzwly ele&:d ) apply'd remedy immediately. 

Such a bulineſs as this, couid do no lels chan give offence to the whole Court, and to 
imprint a diiguſt againſt the perſon of Raggz, 1n che breaſt of the Pop? ; ſo thar every 
one believ'd his Ofhce would be taken away, becaule it was privately hinted to him, thar 
he ſhould offcr ro relign it : But it happen'd clear contrary, for in the year 1647. in the 
month of October, he was created Cardinal, to the admiration of the whole Court . 
though attcrwards, when he was promoted to that Dignity, he fram'd himſeif exceed- 
ingly ro the Cuſtomes of the Court of Rome, which in him appear'd more remarkable 
than in any other perſon, becauſe he underſtood how to accompany them with ſuch 
Ceremonies, as allure and inveagle the hearts of all ſuch as have buſineſs with him. 
But when it comes to the drawing of his purle-{trings, he does no great matter ; all that 
is to be got, is but civility and good words: he has a (matcering in Learning, ard if he 
would ſtudy more, he would become more conliderable, 

His manners and humour would not be ill, were they not obſcured by his ambition 
and avarice, vices that have too great dominion over him. 

In the Court he paſſes for an indifferent perſon, and is ſpoken of only as he makes him- 
ſelf notorious by his defending the interelt ot Spazn, he being one of the moſt Spanivliz'd 
Cardinals of them all. 

To be ſhort, he is about 45. years of age z he abuunds nor over much with charity , 
he is a Genoeſe, and by conicquence out of all hope of being Pope, unleſs rhe face of 
affairs be alcer'd. But he ſeems not to have' any ambition f'T ir, becauſe he does not take 
the right way to arrive at the Papacy ; ſo that chough the face of affairs ſhould alter, 
there would & but lictle hopes for him. 

FRANCISCO eMALDACHINO, is the Son of Marqueſs eAndrea Maldachins, 
that was Collateral General to ali the State of the Church ; he was promoted to the 
Cardinalſhip, out ot the great affeftion his Holineſs bore ro Donna Olimpia, Sitter ro the 
ſaid Marqueſs, and Coulin to the Pope, the ſeventh of Oltober 1647. to the wonder nor 
only of the Courr, bur of all Chriſtendom. 

His Holineſs to ſpeak the truth was with great difficulty brought to condeſcend, for 
ſix months roge:her he r<fus'd all the importunities his Covulin could make, as not 
willing to burden his Conſcience, by admitting ſuch a Monſter in Nature, into the num- 
ber of {0 great Princes, and into a Colledge of worthy men ; but he could not relilt her 
multiply'd prayers any longer, but as it were blind-fold he created him Cardinal, in the 

18th, year of his age. 

But that which 1s moſt ſtrange is, that Donna Olimpia not contented toſee her Nephew 
in Scarler, ( notwithitanding rhe irregularities both of his perſon and manners ) would 
needs introduce him to the Government of the Eccleſiaſtick State, and give him pofl. (lion 
of the ſame credit and authority, that Cardinal Barbariro had, during the Popedom of 


Urban 
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Urban the eighth ; ſeeing his Holineſs her Coulin reſolv'd ( that he might have afliſt- 
ance in the {uſtaining ſo great a weight ) to adopr. a counterfeit Nephew, becaulc he 
could have no real one, ſince Pamfilzo that was his Nephew indeed, had renounc'd the 
Cardinalſhip, to marry the Princes of Roſanno, as noble a reſolution perhaps as ever fell 
into the heart of man, rhough diſlik'd butch by his Unckle the Pope, and Donna Ol:mpia 
his Mother ; he having by that marriage perpetuared the Name of 7 aniſo, by two 
little Sons that he has, worthy of ſuch a Prigceſs to their Mother, and which do contri- 
bute much ro the honour of Rome. 

Donna Olimpia imploy'd her utmoſt intereſt with the Pope, to have made him Car- 
dinal Padrone, or Cardinal Nephew, and becauſe his Holineſs was I know not how en- 
gaged in his affeRions to this Lady his Kintwoman, and durſt nur abſolutely deny her, 
{v0 on the other (ide _ unwilling to promiſe 1t, he remp-riz'd and dally'd with her, 
that he might not diſpleaſe her : But ſhe to make all ſure, by his Holineſs conſent, pur 
him under the inſtitution of the Cardinals Panzirolo, and Cherubino, that he might be 
well inſtruted in the affairs of Court. But this was nv more than to iww Corn upon a 
Rock ; AMaldachins had no capacity to receive wy thing at all, havirg brought an incre- 
dible ſtupidity along with him, even from his Mothers belly, 

Panztirolo that underſtood very well the humour of £Maldachins, and the Popes reſo- 
lution nox to entertain ſuch a Starue into bulineſs of State, advis'd his Holineſs to create 
eAſtalli Gardinal Nephew, and he did ſo, but with ſo much diffatisfa&tion to Donna 
Ol:mpia when ſhe heard ir, that ſhe fell almoſt mad upon it, thundering out her male- 
ditions and inveRives againſt Panzirolo with (uch tury, that it was a great cauſe of her 
falling out of favour with his Holineſs. : 

All the while Innocent liv'd after the Creation of eMaldachini, he expreſs'd great re- 
gret for having made inch a perſon a Cardinal, and&could not endure to have it mention'd 
upon any occalion. eAlexander the ſeventh was not well pleas'd neither to ſee him 
cheek by jowle amongſt ſv many ſele& perſons, and therefore gave himſelf over to uſe 
him ill, ſending him away without any reſpe&t to a place that was a greater diſtance from 
Rome ; but the reſt of the Cardinals looking upon the miſuſage of his pecrion, as a re- 
fletion upon the Order in general, they made their complaint ro his Holineſs, and he 
was immediately er at liberty. 

Donna Olimpia perſwaded him to eſpouſe the intereſt of Spain, which he did, but 
( finding by degrees the little eſteem the Spumiards had for him, by their ſeveral times 
negle&ing to call him to their Aſſemblies, in which the intrigues of that Court were 
tran/aRted, and all becauſe they knew he had not judgement enough to give them any 
Couwicel ; ) he turn'd to the French, who receiv'd him very readily, ( 1t for no other 
reaſon )) to ſecure his voice in the Conclave, Ard this is certain, his negotiating with 
the French has not a little inſtruted him in his Complements , it being the general ob- 
ſervation of the Courr, thart lince his Voyage into France, he is grown much more con- 
verſable than formerly. 

In the laſt Conclave of Roſpighioſi he ſuffcr'd himſelf to be tranſported into ſome ex- 
preſſions ( rather diQated ty nin, than ipoken by him ) againſt the Spaniards. The 
Spamerds were nettled, and bit their thumbs ( as the 7talsans uſe to do) in private, 
though in publick they ſeem'd but to laugh at it : Some ſay the Spaniſh Ambaſſador 
having notice of it from one of the Conclave, who being no great friend ot Maldachini's, 
had told the ſtory a little roo ſharply, reply'd laughing, The woice of an Aſs reaches not 
to Heaven; which coming likewiſe to Maldachint's cars, diſpleas'd him exceedingly, 
ſo that he fell a railing againſt all that belong'd to Spain z which the Spaniards likewiſe 
underſtanding, ( for the Spyes in Rome will not fail to do that good ofhce ) ro mortifie 
and rebuke him, they reſoly'd to {top the Rents of thoſe Abbeys and Benefices that he 
held in the Kingdom of N\yples, and other Catholick States ; and he finding kimſelf in 
this manner neceſſitated to renounce, has within few months relign'd three Abbeys 

into the hands of the Pope z one of which is given to Monlignor Strada, the ſecond to 
Monlignor Polinz, both of them of the Privy-Chamber, and the third to a Son of 
the Marqueſs «ſtalls, Nephew to the Cardinal aforeſaid, whoſe Father is of the 
Fa&tion of Spain, In ſhort, 1 would not ſwear this Cardinal ſhould not be Pope, if there 
was 
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was need of nothing but his own fingle voice z but otherwiſe I fear he will dye 
withour it. 

GIO. FRANCISCO GONDI a Frenchman, call'd Cardina! di Rtz,, he was pro- 
moced to the Cardinalth.p the 1gth. of Feby wary in the year 165:. at the inſtarice of 
the King of France, with whom he was atterwards dilgulted, havu.g receiv'd ſunic cone 
ſiderablc affronts, though he was A chbithop of Pars. 

The Court cry'd out exceedingiy againlt e Mazarine, who ygrovern'd all at that time, 
and was the principal cauſe of the perſecutnyg 1115 perſon, and t iat upon good grounds, 
The Eccleliaſticks pretended, rhat the greate(t Princes that are, cannot repreſs the power 
of a Cardinal, when they are treating of murrers of State, no though the Cardinals be 
contriving the ruine or diſturbance of the Publ;que Peace : But ih's is a doftrine the 
Princes dy bur Jaugh at, and among? the reſt, rhe Kings of France, who vpon any ſuch 
occalion do ty prelently to their Gallican Rites, 

{r was ſtrange ty Innocent, that after the Crown of France had with ſo much inſtance 
and importunity, recommended this perſon to be promoted, and after he was advanc'd 
to ſv honourable a Dignity, he th ould be fl'ghted, and il} uied 'mmedately by the tame 
Crown, of which he made frequent complaints to Mazmrine, who wanted not his 
pretences to excule them. However the Pvliticians lovk'd upon it as a great «ver- light 
in Mazarine, to preſent that perivn to the Cardinalſh'p, without pre-conlidetirg what 
might toflow 3 and indeed they that underſto«d the Spirit of the man, jnclin'd alwayes 
tro diſturb and perplcx the quiet of his Superiours, were much ſcanda.iz'd to lee Maza- 
rire inſtead of keeping him at a diſtance, by ſome politick pretence, co endeayour t, make 
him equal in Dignity © himſclf ; and by conſequence tv give him greater opportunity 
and encouragement to undertake what in «t-& he did ente. prize, 

But Mazarine was vblig'd t» do what he did, for private and. occult reaſons, not 
imaginirg the iaid perſon could have been able ro have kindled ſo great a Cunflagration 
as he did. 

The timid, though unquiet Nature, with which he obſerv'd Gonds to he gwern'd, 
perſwaded him that he was not to be parted from that Cuuntry where he ma-.ug'd all ; 
ſo as the judgement of \» great a Head-piece as eAſazarine, is many times decciv'd, he 
finding by experience, that the molt rimerous man, it back'd and (upported, gr -ws moſt 
troub'elome and ambitious, 

The Spaniards endeavour'd what they could ro ferch over this Cardinal to their party, 
pronuling him, as is reported, much more than he could hope for in France ; bur he thar 
had his aun upon France, and nut upon Spain, kept him.elf cloſe to the incrreſt of that 
Crown, de<monttrating vpon ſeveral occali-is, that his adherance to the Male-contents, 
was not from any anim -lity co chat Kingdom, but only from a delire to humble the for- 
tunes of Cardinal Mazarme. 

At the time that acc:dent nappen'd t» the Duke of Crequy in Rome, which was the 
twentieth of eAugust 63. amongſt all the Cardinals there was none that ſtuck ſo 
zealouſly to the Frencb party as he z ro the admiration of every body, that a perſon 
that had been curn'd out of his Church, and other Benefices, had been impriſon'd, per. 
ſecuted, and baniſh'd, ſhould appear with ſuch ardour in defence of that intereſt, thar 
was the cauſe of his rroubles, and ( which is worſe ) Tefolv'd never to readmit him 
to the Dignities he had loſt, Bur his proceedings in this point were prudent enough, for 
having voluntarily diſoblig'd his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, it was but reaſon he th-v1d be 
voluntarily oblig'd. And the King of France unwilling to let the conſtancy, or gene- 
rolity of Retz,, with which he maintain'd the juſt Priviledges of nis Crown, to g'» un- 
rewarded, he admitted him again into his favour, which he enjuys to this day, but 
with ſome conditional limicattons, as reraining {till in his mind the prejudice he did 
formerly ro the Crown, though he often deciar'd, that all his dcligns were againſt 
Aatarme. | 

LUIGI HOMODEI, from his very firſt entrance into the Prelacy, had an ambitious 
hankering after a Cap, and ir coſt him and his Family no ſmall quantity of money be- 

fore he did compals his ends. 

It was thought very ſtrange, his Family being like co extinguiſh for want of Heirs, 
thar 
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that he would ſuffer it to periſh, rather than marry ; it is reported, that a friend of his 
adviſing him to marry, he reply'd, That he had higher thoughts. However, things have 
ſucceeded to his delires, and that without any diiadvantage to his houſe, which had Chil- 
dren afterwards, and is become one of the moſt conſpicuous, richeſt, and beſt ally'd Fa- 
milyes in Spain, 

He had firit the Arch- Biſhoprick of Azlan given him, which was in his own Country, 
where he was relident for ſome time, and pertormed his Paſtoral FunGion like a good 
Sheepherd , at laſt, on the nineteenth of February 165 2, he was promoted to the Car- 
dinalſhip by I»nocent the tenth, a while aticr diicharging himſelf of his Biſhoprick, and 
in good part, by the means of the Spaniards, who have this for a particular Maxime to 
make their Cardinals live in Rome as much as poſſibly they can : and though he was a 
Spaniard both in reſp: & of his Family, and Inclinatjon, yer in the Conclave of Innocent, 
where eAlexander was created, he went againlt the. judgement of the Spaniards, bur 
they rook not niuch notice of it, becauſe there were ſo many concern'd in the Conſpi- 
racy. 

This Cardinal is in ſhort of a noble Extra&tion, of an exemplary life, and good man- 
ners, having ſhown himſelf in all Congregations and Offices, a perſun of much worth, 
and one that ſticks cloſe 40 the bulinels that belongs to him. However 1m his obſtinacy 
he is a lictle to blame, yet he yeilds if he be preſs'd with good words ; he is otherwile 
of a merry diſpoſition, and by the ſweernels of his Converſation, ſhews that he has no 
ſecret grudge againſt any body. For which | would not anſwer, though he be a good 
Lumbard, which 1s as much as to ſay, an enemy to Hypocrilie. 

He would be no 1l] Pope, but I much fear he will dye a Cardinal, yet not without ſome 
hopes of the Papacy, in which ſo many of them die. 

PETRO OTTOBUONO a noble Yenetian, was created Cardinal at the ſame pro- 
motion on the 1 g. of Februa y 1652. being Clerk of the Chamber ; but he was promo- 
ted at the inſtance of the Commonwealth of Venice, and his own, in that promotion' in 
which the Pope was delirous to fatisfie all the Catholick Crowns, and Potentates, 
amongſt which, after the rwo Crowns of France, and Spain, Venice has much the greater 
place ; rhe Popes being vblig'd to give them as much honour in Kome, as is due to the 
_ Crowns, ſeeing God has made that Commonwealth as a Bulwork to all Chriſten- 

ome. 

The nature of this Cardinal is, to carry himſelf with all poſſible complaiſarce to his 
own Republique in whatſoever he is imploy'd. | 

He is not very rich, but indued with gocd qualities, and his parts are more than or- 
dinary. The Yenetians look upon him as a perſon of great worth, but the Court thar 
believes nothing but what they ſee, have not that opinion of him, as not having had any 
experience of him in any conliderable affair, he having been contin'd as it were to his 
Church at Breſcia, and kept at a diſtance from the Court, without ever being imploy'd 
in any Legation. His friends ſay, that from that very thing proceeding from the envy 
they have for him at Court, the tranſcendent worth of his perſon my be known, which 
indeed is not unlikely, for Princes trouble not themſelves ſo much ro find out perſons of 
any excellent endowments, as to find ſuch weak poor ſpirited perions as they can com- 
mand at their pleaſures : from whence it happens, that they which prelide, do ſuffer them 
to be diſcontented, that are otherwiſe in favour. 

In the Conclave of eAlexander, he had a great ſhare in uniring that party that 
thwarted and croſs'd the deſigns of the Crowns, who were not at all ſatish'd, either with 
him, or his party. And inthis laſt Conclave of Clements, he had a great part in faci- 
litating the Elc&ion of that Pope, who as ſoon as he was poſſeſs'd of the Pontificate, to 
ſhow his gratitude to the Senate, and to Ortobuono, declar'd him Datary, ſo that the ſaid 
Ottobuono having been Auditor d; Rota, he may execute that charge very well, and de- 
monſtrate his worth to the Court, he having given them already ſome Eſſays of his 
Virtues. 

LORENZO IMPERICALE of Genoa, was promoted the ſecond of March 1654. 
being Governour of Rome. It was a great wonder to many people, ro ſee ſo many per- 
ſons of much more merit than he, palt by, and a perſon made choice of, that had done 
ſo little ſervice for the Church, ; But 
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But thoſe that look'd d into the bulineſs, ceas'd immediately to wonder, as know- 
ing the riches of his FamilWh and the great ambition they had to have a Cap: nor was 
that junure of time amiſs, for Donna Olimpia being again receiv'd into favour, deſign'd 
to re-eſtabliſh her ſelf by getting of moneys, which 15 all that can be ſaid for his exaltati- 
on. He is of an affable and plealant narure, and of great frankneſs and candour in . his 
converſation, and doubtleſs he would be much more acceptable to all that converſe with 
him, were not he a little too tedious in tracing out other peoples thoughts. 

His judgement could not have been more dexterous in tinding out defe&s, than it is, 
nor his judgement accompany'd with more prudence in applying ſeaſonable remedies to 
them, ſo that from hence it may be argu'd that he is a perſon fit for the management of 

cat affairs. 
as There are but few ſo well acquainted with the intereſt of the Court, as himſelf, having 
ſpent a good time of his Prelacy therein; he is ſo conſtant in his reſolutions, that it 

aſſes almoſt to obduracy. Yet his judgement being very good, he hardens not himſelf, 
bo where he has reaſon on his (ide, and in that caſe the whole world cannot move him. 

Did he deſign any higher than his Cardinalſhip, which I can hardly believe he will, he 
would meet with many rubs in his way : it being almoſt impoſſible to ſucceed, he being 
known ſo well by the Kings, Princes, and Cardinals, to be a man of ſach high thoughts, 
as would attempt that in a ſhort time, which other Princes haye labour'd at for ſeveral 
ages, and without effe&t ; which is ſuthcient to obſtruR his pretenſions, were not the 
Spaniards likewiſe who are his tricnds, _— give him greater impediment, than the 
French that are his Enemies ; the Spaniards being never inclin'd to thoſe perſons, thar 
will enterpriſe too high. RL, 

In the two laſt Conclaves, he manag'd himſelf ſo with his flying Squadron, that it 
gave no little diſguſt to the Crowns, to ſee ſuch a Combination of Cardinals driving 
with great reſolution at the deſtruRtion of their intereſt, ro make the Papacy wholly de- 
pendant upon their own. Burt in the laſt Conclave, and in the Exalration of his Nephew 
Bonetti, he made it more clear than it was before, that he cared not to verefie the Opini- 
on the Court had on him, viz. that he was inclin'd to attewpr impoſlibilities, in deſpighr 
of any body that ſhould oppoſe him. 

The affront he receiv'd in his baniſhment, not only out of the lands of the Church, but 
out of all /raly, for the Inſolencies committed by the Corſi upon the Duke and Dutcheſs 
of Crequs, kept him under for a while, all his judgement and ſagacity being too weak to 
clear him of his accuſations ; the others having found out evalions, and tricks to ſhift 
the fault of their own backs, and lay it upon poor eAſtalls, who was conſtrain'd to ſuffer 
the greateſt part of the French indignation towards Which King he was forc'd to addreſs 
himlelf, by his mediation to obtain the favour: of having that ſentence revoak'd: and 
yer for all that, he retains an animolity againſt the French, c he promis'd his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty ro be his particular ſervant ; and accordingly fome few months ſince, 
with moſt inconliderate audacity, and contrary to the judgement of Cardinal Farneſe, he 
oppos'd the validity of the Bull for the incameration of Caſtro ; for which he was ſuffici- 
ently blam'd, and in danger of experimenting the effe&ts of that Kings indignation : which 
will alwayes be recorded of his manner of proceeding. 

GIBERTO BORROMEI of eMilan, was created Cardinal in the reſolution of the 
Pope, at the promotion on the 1 9 of Frebruary 1652. with Cardinal Imperiale ; but they 
were not cffcRively declar'd till the 24. of earch 165 4. 

This Cardinal being great Grandchild to San Carlo Berromeo, he deported himſelf 
modeſtly in all his ations, not at all degenerating from thoſe virtues that are natural to 
that Noble Family, which has alwayes given conſpicuous examples of their goodneſs. 

From the time he rook upon him the Prelatical Habit, he has in all the offices he has 
gone thorough, given great Teſtimonies of his modeſty, fincerity, and juſtice, qualicies 
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t00 rarcly vilible in perlons of that authority and command. 

In his Legation ot Romania, he behav'd himſelf ſo well, there was not the leaſt com- 
plaint againſt him ; though ſome of his Court fell into ſome kind of errours, as having 
more mind to get money, than reputation : however they abſtain'd from many a&ts of 
injuſtice, for very fear of falling into the Legats diſpleaſure, who they knew was averſe to 
ſuch inequitable deligns, Y : In 
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In ſhort, the whole Court unanimoully gives a good Charadter of his Sentiments to- 
wards the Publique z yet there wants not tome Criticks tharYpett him of tome degree 
of Hypocrilie, lt is enough he would make a Pope anſwerable to the delires of the $ 
niard, Which is, to keep what they have gor, and not trouble themſelyes ro acquire what 
ever is poſſible, as too many do. 

But there is no grat hopes for him whilſt e24:ar is the Spaniards; for in the Con- 
clave, they look not ſo much upon the meri:s of the perſon, as ihe intereſt of Stare. | 

MARCELLO SANT A\ CROCE a Roman, is a perlon that has added virtue and 
deſert to the Nobility of his Birth z confirming dayly by a hundred examples, the incli- 
nations he hach for the publique good, inſomuch that in the Congregations and Con- 
fiſtories he is one of thoſe, that laying alide all private pafſion, devote themſelves wholly 
to the advantage of the Publique ; and therefore many are of opinion, in time there will 
be great hopes for him in the Conclave. 

He was promoted to the GCardinalſhip the 1 9g of Febr. 1652. and the principal reaſons 
that moved Innocent to promote him, were two, a General, and a particular ; the Gene- 
ral reaſon was, becaule the Pope had taken a reſolution to re-advance all the Noble Fa- 
milies in Rome, that began to leſſen and decay in their ſplendour, that thereby he might 
render the City more Pompous and Majeſtick : but whether he was induc'd to this out of 
pure generolity, or out of an ambition he had to oblige all thoſe reinvigorated Families 
to his own, I cannot tell , be it one or the other, the delign was nobie, and had been 
executed more exactly, had not the imporrunity of his Coulin diverted him, and forc'd 
him to ſell that which he pretended to give. 

The particular was, that ſeveral occalions being given to Santa Crece, to defend and 
repreſeit in his Holinefles preſence, certain intricate and difficult points, he did it 
with that plainneſs and facility, it made ſuch an impreſſion upon the Genius of the Pope, 
that he thought him worthy of the Cap. And declar'd many times before certain of his 
Cardinals, that he never gave ſentence with leſs injury to his Conſcience, than after he 
had conſulted and been well inform'd by Santa Croce ; and yet Innocent was eſtecem'd a 
good Lawyer, as he was indeed, yet his underſtanding was but dull and obtuſe, and 
theretore he lov'd them beſt that could make things molt ealie and perſpicuous to his ca- 
pacity; but whether it was for one reaſon or the, other, - this I know his advancing Santa 
Croce to the Cardinalſhip, was much commended. 

FEDERICO d HASSLA a German, created the 19 of Jan. 1652. is a perſon of 
{pirit and generolity (uirable to the noblenels of his extration. 

He is very juſt and exaRt in his judgement, diſtinguiſhing betwixt good and bad to a 
hair ; ſo that it may be ſaid with reaſon, his commendations are without flaitery, his 
reprehen(ions without envy, becauſe his praiſes, or rebukes, ( void of all paſſion ) are 
exactly proportion'd to the merits of the Party. 

He was trantlated from the Camp to the Cloyſter,from the Sword to the Croſs, from 
the Proteſtant Religion to the Catholick, which at the beginning of his promotion, made 
ſeveral perſons believe that he would gain but little honour by the Cardinalſhip, ſuppo- 
ling he had imbib'd too much of the contus'd principles of the Proteſtant, and Souldier ; 
but they were undeceiy'd when they ſaw him give ſuch Teſtimonies of himſelf, by ex- 
preſling himſelf a good Catholick, and a trye obſerver of the Maximes of the Court of 
Rome. However the general opinion is, that his Talent would have been better imploy'd 
in matters of Arms, than the Gown, which ſeems ro be ſomthing forc'd and unnatural ro 
him, becaulc impos'd, not generated with him, whereas this inclination to Arms was 
born with him, and he has retain'd it from his Cradle. 

The being utterly without, or at leaſt not over-well furniſh'd with the ornaments of 
learning, which do oftentimes work upon the hearts of the Popes, to confer ſublidies ex- 
traordinary upon ſuch Cardinals as are Forreigners, is the reaſon that he wants more 
conveniencies than he enjoys, every one withdrawing himſelf from his ſupply, becauſe 
that to relieve him according to the largeneſs of his own thoughts, would require too 
much. The Spaniards themielves, whoſe Maxime it is to in'arge their hands to perſons 
of :nat quality, have been cloſe enough as to him, becauſe rhey ſee that ro maintain 
him 1n his origtnal Grandeur, would ask as much as to maintain {ix others, ſo as ey 
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have rather choſe to oblige many than one ; and hence it is that this Cardinal is neceſſi- 
rated to hunt after Foreign aſliltance, as he did for two years time, that he was in Rome, 
after the creation of Pope eAlexander, \o ſtreightned and diſtreſs'd by the diſappoint- 
ment of his Aſſignments, that were promis'd him but not paid, that to avoid falling into 

reater, he was forc'd to retire into Germany, to attend ſome fortune that might put 
Pim into a condition to live again according to his delires in Rome, to which he has 2 
preat inclination, as thinking that place more pleaſant than Germany : Bur the truth js, 
when he is in Germany, his inclinations are after Rome, and when in Reme, they are the 
ſame for Germany. 

CARLO 'B AKB ARINT a Roman , was —_—_ in the promotion the 19th. of 
February 1652. and afterwards dcclar'd Cardinal alone, on the 25. of Tune 1653, to 
the admiration of all the World, that by ſuch an excels of favour, he ſhould admit three 
Cardinals living at one time, of one Family, a thing never ſeen nor heard of in former 
times ; and that which magnih'd their aſtoniſhment more was, that they ſaw them 
initiated into the favour of that Pope, who look'd upon it as a matter of 53 impor- 
rance to deſtroy, or at leaſt to debaſe that Family, as knowing how ſtrong their intereſt 
was in gaining the people, and working over the hearts of the diſcontented to them- 
ſelves. 

The Reconciliation was brought about by means of an Alliance contriv'd by Donna 
Olimpia, who fore-ſeeing the deach of the Pope her Coulin approaching, and conſider- 
ing there was no body ot her party that could ſuſtain her, upon any accident or adverlity, 
ſhe having diſoblig'd even her own Sons, ſhe reſolv'd ro undertake ſomething extraor- 
dinary, and that was to negotiate an Alliance with the Barbarini. And the Princeſs her 
Daughter, that was marry'd to the Prince Fuſtinian, having at that time a Daughter that 
was marriageable, ſhe entred into treaty with Cardinal Franciſco Barbarino, for the 
Prince dz Paleſtrina their Nephew, and promis'd reſtitution of whatever had been ſe- 
queſtred from them. 

The Barbarini though they had need: enough to have buſineſſes accommodated, were 
not ſo weak nevertheleſs as to give them their eldeſt Son, but they told her, that he was 
inclin'd to take the Prelacy upon him, ( which was as much as to ſay he defir'd a Cap ) 
and that he would relign his Prefe&ſhip ro the Abbor his Brother, and take the Abbey 
to himſelf, as it afterwards happen'd, with advantage to them both z and in this man- 
ner Charles having reſigned his Primogeniture to eAſaffes Barbarino his Brother, the 
marriage was concladed, and the ſaid Charles created Cardinal in reſpe& of the ſaid 
Match. 

Yet this accumulation of honour upon honour, was not to be blam'd in the Pope, if 
the exceMent qualities of rhis young Cardinal be conlider'd ; his modeſty is ſo conſpi- 
cuous, and his lite ſo Br Frtad that he conſtrains the very Enemies of his Family to 
love him, and draws reſpe from every perſon in the Court, 

Cardinal Franciſco's virtnes are viſible in the virtues of ſuch a Nephew, who depends 
ſo entirely upon the beck of his Unckle, that his obedience appears little leſs than ado- 
ration. 

The greateſt part of the day he addiQts either to Study, Devotion, or other Spiritual 
exerciſes, retaining ſome time alſo for politick affairs, under the direRion of his Unckle 
Cardinal Franciſco, a perſon of great experience in thoſe things, to whoſe model and ex- 
ample he frames himſelf exaly. 

In ſhort, he takes the ſame way with his Predeceſſors that pretended to the Papacy z 
but I ſhall ſay no more of him, becauſe he is nor above forty years old, bur in time he may 
be elected, as ſoon as the greateſt pretender of them all. 

GIO. BATTIST A SP ADA, a Lucheſe, ( otherwiſe call'd 4; Santa Saſanna ) was 
n his Prelacy entruſted by Urban the eighth, with certain great and conliderable Offices, 
Which he diſcharg'd to his commendations ; yet though Urban promis'd him a Cap, he 
Was not ſo good as his word, But Innocent being inform'd of the excellency of his qua- 
lities, that the ſervices that he had done to the Publique might remain unrewarded nog 
longer, he created him Cardinal the 2. of March 1654. 

He is a perſon of yreat prudence, of a good __— $Kill'd well enough in the Law, 

; 2 and 
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and of no ſmall experience in rhe Court : Cardinal Barbarino ( that loves him at his 
heart ) cryes him up for one of the greateſt Politicians in the World, and addes many 
things more then that to his commendations, 

The Spaniards have great confidence in him, as looking upon him of a quiet nature, 
and not given to novelties. But his being ſo ſtrangely united in affeftion with Barbariro, 
has given the Grand Duke occaſion of Jealoulie, and fo much the more, becauſe they have 
' eſpous'd the intereſt of their Country. 

In his Legation of Ferrara he was a little faulty, but they were rather of Omiſſion 
than of Commillion, he leaving the Reins too looſe to his Miniſters to be corrupt, in 
ſo much that they who had any bulineſs in his Tribunal, complain'd of the fagacicy of 
his Officers, and the too great goodneſs of the Cardinal, 

FRANCISCO eALBICI of Ceſena, is a well deſerving and well affeQed Seryant 
to the Duke of Tuſcany, whoſe Vaſſail he is originally, though was born in Ceſena, where 
having exercis d his pragmatical humour for ſome time, and according to the uſual impe- 
tuoſity of his nature, he conſtrain'd a Gentleman of that Country to har:dle him like a 
Vaſſail indeed : and after ſuch an attront, not being able to ſtay longer in thoſe parts, he 
came to Rome, and entred himſelf into the family of Panzirolo, who carry'd him -alon, 
with him into Spazn, in ſpight of ſeveral of his Court that were unwilling to have afſo- 
ciated with {0 —_—_ a brain, p 

At his return from Spain, he was imploy'd by Innocent in the buſineſs of the Janſeniſts 
which he tranſaRted ſo well, that he was look'd upon as a perſon of great abilicies, and 
cunning, if for no other reaſon, for complying ſo exquiſitely with the humour o#-the 
Pope, that he made him a Cardinal on the 24. of Afarch 1654. which otherwiſe, with 
all Panzrolo's intereſt he could'never obtain. Bur the principal cauſe that ſome'will haje 
for his promotion, was the known animoſity betwixt him and Cardinal Maculano, a 
. perſon exceedingly odious to Donna Olimpia, and the whole houſe of Pamphilia ; pre- 
tending that by introducing into the Conclave a perſon of his temper and vehemence, all 
the hopes Maculano had, would be daſh'd ; ſothat it it may be ſaid, he was' not ad- 
vanc'd iipon the ſcore of his merits, but that he might be an impedimept to all ſuch pra- 
Riſes as ſhould be us'd in favour of the ſaid eMaculano, | 

The Tongue of this Cardinal is extremely. Satyrical, and he utters many times things 
that are inſuRferably ſharp ; he has utterly diſoblig'd the Chigt with his talking, againſt 
whom, now they are out of authority, he fpeaks mare frankly than formerly. 

But he reckons that a virtue in himſelf, pretending he does ir not out of any maleyo- 
lence, bur juſtice, as being naturally averſe to, the corruptions of the Age, not of the 
Court; and therefore he cannor content himnfelt ro reprehend the vices of other people 
at their private meetings, but in his publique Orations he takes delight to oſtentate his 
eloquence in that manner z every body admiring that he ( that is not without his de- _ 
feds himſelf ) ſhould give himſelf over to the cenſuring of other perſons, withont any 
reſpeR, | | 

This Satyrical way of proceeding, obſcures the luſtre of his learning, and the great 
experience he has in the affairs of the world ; for other things he has a very good head, 
and is therefore hated by the Spaniard, who is alwayes jealous of ſuch perſons, as they 
that by their contrivances are able to diſturb rhe repoſe of the whole Univerſe. ' 

OTT AVIO eAQUAYVIVEA a Neopolitan, has a general applauſe, as a perſon thar 
has virtue ſufficient ro render him worthy of chat honour, belides that the Nobility of his 
Birth makes him as'il]uſtrious as-his virtues. | 

He is very well pra&tis'd in the politicks of the Court, and indeed ſo much, he needs 
. no addition to qualifie him for the Congregations, or other offices; bur as to the Su- 
premacy, he could not in any manner attain meerly by that experience he has already ; 
it would be neceſſary for him to look out for affiſtance, which he could ſcarce want ha- 
ving no ſmall number of Allies, and Kindred, who(whether good or bad)are they which 
povern the Church in behalf of the Pope. 
 Heretains much of the Neapolitan {till, though he has been a long time out of that 
\ Countrey, that is, he is liberal of his tongue, bur very ſparing of his purſe. Not that 
tie does no generous ations, but only that he wants judgement to diſtribute them with 
| diſcretion, 
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diſcretion, giving all ſometimes to one, and to another nothing, and commonly he offers 
more than he can give, and then gives leſs than he promis'd. 

He obtain'd the Cap the 24. of £ March 165 4. but I know not whether of Pope Inno- 
cent, or of his Couſin Dorna Olimpia ; For of two perſons, one of them: was beloy'd 
by che Pope, and hated by Donna Olimpia, and the other | belov'd by Donna Olimpin 
and abhor'd by his Holineſs , this Lady was able to eradicate from the Popes: heart the 
perſon he aftcAed, and place her own favourite there, ſooner than his Holineſs could pur 
her friend our of her mind, to make room for his own. 

Bur that which gave greateſt occaſion of wonder to the Court was, to ſce that Lad 
that was wont to regard nothing but money, without thinking on the merits of the per- 
ſons recommended, that ſhe ſhould fix her eye upon a perſon of his worth and deſerts, 
without a feeling in the hand. 

Her contiderarions were politick and good, and ſo allow'd by Innocent himſelf, for 
Donna Olimpia having got money enough, the thought it time to lay about her for 
friends ; and therefore (eeing his Holineſs declining a pace, ſhe betook her ſelf to her po- 
licicks, endeavouring to fortifie her Family and perſon, by obliging ſuch perſons of 
worth and nobility, as could upon any liniſter occalion give them proteRion. 

Many believe that this e Aquaviva being ſo generous a perſon, left not ſo great a bene- 
fit unrewarded;; but be it as it will, this is moſt certain, that upon the bare ſcore of the 
Cap, there was not the leaſt preſent made : and if afterward he was created Cardinal, 
he did any thing in that kind ( which 1 do nor believe ) ir was not for that reaſon, but 
ſome other z for this I am ſure of, he knew ſo well the worth of his Family, that he 
would a thouſand times ſooner have been contented to have remain'd without a Cap as he 
was before, than to have tainred it, with the leaſt thought of Simony. 

The Spaniards love him, and honour him.; but I know not whether they be thorough- + 
ly fatisf'd with him, or nor, becauſe in many things he behaves himſelf as a Neuter, not- 
expreſſing that ardour and zeal, he ought to do, as he is a ſubjeRt to that Crown , beſides 
in the Conclaves he gave them no perte&content. | 

CARLO PIO of Ferrara, was Nephew to the lately deceas'd Cardinal of that name, 
who by his ill-life, left occalion to many people to diſconrſe of him, with no great ad- 
vantage to his reputation. : OT. | | 

This Nephew of whoin we are ſpeaking was Treſoriere ds Camera, an :office that coſt 
eighty rhouſand Crowns ; and therefore in rhe vacancy of ſuch offices, they advanc'd 
perſons not for their merits, but their moneys. The ſame caſe exa&tly happen'd in.the 
promotion of Carle Pio, for Innocent decaying daly, his Coulin was till at his elbow, * 
epging and ſoliciting him perpetually to fome new way of drawing more ſums to her 
Coffers ; and to give her content, he created him Cardinal the 24. of March 1 654, ſel- 
ling the Treaſurers place to another, ang ſo two ſeveral wayes augmenting the Treaſury 
of his Coulin. | 

The Family of this Lord, for its nobility and deſerts, might well have deſerv'd a Cap, 
without this manner of dealing ; however he did well to come by ir as he did, otherwie 
he might have gone without it as long as he liv'd, 

Many things might be ſaid of the nature of this perſon, if the number of thetn would 
not confound bath the Writer, and Reader , he never injoy'd his health perledtly - 
from his youth, he was troubled with many infirmiries, that . diſabl'd him for ſeveral 
funRions z but he finding himſelf incurable, forc'd his nature by ſome kind of exerciſe, 
as much as was poſlible, and with ſucceſs above the opinions of thoſe Phylitians *that go- 
vern'd him. 
| He had the Church of Ferrara given him, in conſideration rather of his Family. than 

his perſon ; but it would have been berter for him to have refus'd it, and continu'd-in 
Rome, than by accepting it to render that pittance and remainder of his health more weak- 
ly and infirm, by the labour of his Paſtoral Cure, and to let the people of his own Conn- 
' try know, the quality of his'compleRtion. OP. 

The principal c2"'e that put him upon that reſolution, was, that he alſo had imbih'd 
that commune Maxim, That the Jeſs a Cardinal is preſent in the Court, with the more 
eaſe will he in time arrive at the Papacy : which ſaying, though it be univerſal, bears 
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no place inthe Politicks of the Romans, who being become Maſters of experience, they 
can eaſily ſee through their deſigns that think that way to conceal them, and do give pre- 
cedence rather to thoſe that comport themſelves handſomely at Court, than thoſe thar 
retire themſelves into the Country. This Cardina) therefore obſerving, that by reaſon 
of his Youth, or at leaſt the immaturiry of his age for the Popedom, thole hopes 
were too remote from him, he concluded to relign his Church ot Ferrara, and to 
change his principals under pretence that the air ot Reme was more agrecable to his 
health. 

And now to come to the particulars of his humour, I ſhall ſay, that the moſt polirick 
do think him very blamable, as being exceſſively ſevere, and untraRtable in extremity, 
He would {ain have reform'd all the Clergy in his Dioceſs, upon the meer authority of 
a Biſhop ; beginning not with Fatherly exhortations, ſo much as with comminations 
and threatnings, in ſo much that he has taken a courſe to publiſh certain offences, that 
were but private before, and to divide thoſe he delign'd to have united, only to get the 
reputation of a good Magiltrate, 

But he intended to have done all this to a good end, having an ambition to make him- 
ſelf thought an honeſt man, and zealous for the Church , withour obſerving, that 
when Zeal is not accompany'd with moral Prudence, ro moderate the impulſes of 
Nature, it becomes odious even to good men, and inſtead of Zeal, diſcovers it ſelf to 
be Tyranny. 

Bur this is an infirmity peculiar in this preſent age to thoſe Eccleſiaſticks, that if by 
weakneſs of Age, or ſtrength of Continence, they torbear thoſe publick ſcandals of the 
Fleſh, they preſently ſwell, and boaſt up the excellency of their Nature, with which they 
come afterwards to a certain heat, and arrogance, they call Zeal : and of this ſort is the 
Zeal of this Cardinal eſteem'd, who to ſpeak truth has but few frailties to correct, 
either that his infirmities do debilitate his Nature, or his virtue over-power it ; it is 
ſufficient that there are no conſiderable faults ro be found in him, unleſs it be that he is 
bur lirtle inclin'd to do kindneſfes for any body, and that he is too fierce in the confut a- 
tion of him that refuſes to yield at the firſt dafly eſpecially if ir be in matters of Conſci- 
ence, in which he is ſcrupulous to the higheſt, 

As for his Negotiations he cannot expe much, having had no occaſion to be exercis'd 
in great affairs 3. beſ1des his remper is too tender, and would not ſuffer him to take ſuch 
imployments upon him, though perhaps he would force himſelf rather than be behind 
the ret, his brain being ſtimulated by the ſame thing, that excites the whole Colledge to 
the Papacy : In time he might make an offer at the Papacy, as others do, I know not 
whether he would obtain it ; but this I know, that many perſons inferiour to him have 
leap'd into the Vatican. 

CARLO GUALTIERI of Orvietta, was by the mediation of 'Donna Olimpia pro- 
mored ro the Cardinalſhip, the 2. of earch 1654. not that he was a perſon worthy of 
a Cap, or that the Pope had made uſe of him in any conliderable affair, but becauſe ir 
was his fortune to be ally'd to the Houſe of Pamphihia. 

Innocent was really in his own mind averſe from introducing perſons of ſo ſmall virtue 
as this, and Maldachino, into the Sacred Colledge, among(t ſo many Eminent perſons 
and ſo many great Princes, But Donna Ol:tmpia, who was Paramount and did what ſhe 
pleas'd, ca(t tuch a miſt before the ”_ of that Innocent Pope, that he diicern'd not what 
he did himſelf, by the promotion of thoſe two perſons, uniting them and fixing them 
upon her, and which 1s of greater importance, leaving ſo many perſons that for many 
years together had worn theml(elves our in the ſervice of the Church ; which his poor 
Holineſs forgot, till the errour was commitred, and all the Streets of Rome in a rumulr 
to have it remedy'd. If the qualities of ,Maldacbino and Gualtieri were compar'd, 
Gualtieri's though they are good for little or nothing, are yet els ridiculous than the 
former. 

Donna Olimpia imploy'd him in her ſecret affairs, that is, ſhe made him negotiate the 
ſelling of Benetices, in which ſhe did very ill, to entruſt things of great importance in 
the hands of a perſon of no experience, and leſs judgement z but as bad 2s he was, he 
knew well enough to make bis advantages of the Ele&tion ſhe gave him, from O " 
earn 
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learn'd alſo a great dexterity in ſhearing of his Flock , and in his Church of Fermo, 
( of which he is Biſhop ) he diſdains not from time to time to receive preſents from 
his Clerks, not that he demands them, but when they are offer'd he never re- 
fuſes them, 

The Pope gave him this Biſhoprick, not to recompence any deſert he had found in 
him, nor that he thought him worthy ro execute that Paſtoral charge, but only to ſend 
him packing from Rome, it going againſt the hair to ſee jn the Conliſtories and publique 
meetings, tuch a creature ſitting amongſt ſo many Cardinals of renoun ; and he had done 
better yet, had he by as honourable a banifhment ient eAſaldachino as Far from the 
Court. 

If there be any thing good in this Gualtteri, it is that he is not envious; 'and that 
knowing his own ignorance, he takes kindly the advice of any one that knows more 
than himſelf ; being very ſeldome obſtinate in his opinion, bur in caſe of anger, or ſome 
particular paſſion. 

DECIO eAZZOLINT is the laſt Cardinal of the Creation of Innocent the tenth : 
he is of a Siczlian Race, though born in the City of Fermo in the arquiſat of eAncona, 
where we have ſaid Gualtier: was Biſhop. 

It would be a long ſtory, if we ſhould ſet down the whole cauſe of his Exaltation, and 
we ſhould be forc'd co repeat much of what has been ſaid already , I ſhall only ſay, thar 
being conſcious of his incapacity of arriving at that Grandeur his ambition prompted 
him to, as having no means nor merits to advance him, nor any thing belides a ſimple 
Prelature, he took upon him that way which takes very oft in the Court of Rome, and 
that is in plain terms he turn'd Spy ; in which he improv'd himlelt ſo well, it was gene- 
rally believ'd there was not any one more dexterous in diſcovering the corruptions of 
others than he ; and this he manifeſted, when Pope Innocent was in tranſation of ſome- 
thing with theBarbarini,upon the acquilition of the Kingdom of Naples,the Barbarini ha- 
ving a great thirlt after certain Principalities of that Crown, which talling into the hands 
of the Church, they doubted not by the power of their purſe ro have a competent ſhare 
thereof. Cardinal Aſtalls having notice of all ( though the Barbarizi had render'd him 
ſo ſuſpicious to the Pope, that he was kept at a diſtance from this dekign ) he gave 1m- 
mediate intelligence to the Spaniard, with whom he kept a {trift correſpondence. Which 
being ſmelr by eAzzolini atier his wonted manner being Clerk of the Breves, a charge 
of no ordinary importance, and confidence, he gave a private account of ir to the Pope, 
who us'd eAſtalli very ill upon it, depriving him ( as every body knows ) of all he had 
given him, except his Cap; by way of recompence making cAzzolini Cardinal the 24. 
of £ March 16 54. and ſo it was firſt diſcover'd, that the ruine and fall of Aſtalls was oc- 
calion'd in great part by the Relations, whether true or falſe of this perton, who has 
lince made the myſtery of a Spy ſo honourable, that at preſent, in hopes of great re- 
wards, there are Prelats of greater reputation than he have undertaken the ſame way, 

But moſt of them find themſelves miſtaken, every one not being of Jnzecents mind, 
to love the Treaſon and not the Traitor. 

In the Jaſt Conclave he beltirr'd himſelf very much for the intereſt of Reſpiglioſi, tg 
whom he gave relation ſeveral times of all the obſtructions he mer with, wherewnh Roſpt- 
#lioſi was {0 well ſatisfy'd, that the very night of his Eleftion,he declar'd the ſaid eAzzo- 
{znt his Secretary of State, a place of great truſt, and which he had executed himſelf 
thorough the whole Pontiticate of eAlexander. 

The friends of this eAzzol:n; do cry him up for a perſon of very great judgement and 
experience in polirick affairs ; but thole that have try'd him in buline(s, do ſay there is 
nothing in him extraordinary, but a certain dexterity ot the pen, which he has acquir'd by 
long converſation in the Secretaries place, 

But if there were any thing in him more than ordinarily conſpicuous, it would be 
eclips'd by certain defeRts that over-rule him, and particularly by his amours to all kind 
of Ladies, both Virgins, and Wives, he paſſing molt of his time in carc{ling of them, nor 
regarding whether the Republique receives any advantage, cr no. 

Of how poor and abjeR a ſpirit he is, appears by this, that even whilſt he was a Car- 
dinal, he hath ycilded himſelf up to certain Doxcys brought into his Chawber, by a 
certain 
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certain Fryer his Pandor z bur ſince he began to have familiar converſe in the Court of 
the Queen of Sweden, his thoughts are ſomewhat advanc'd. 

eAlexander not enduring the publiqueneſs of this Cardinals amours, ſent him Legar 
to Ravenna, rather to remove him out of his light, than for any thing elſe ; after his de- 
parture there were many things diſcover'd, which gave great occaſion of diſcourſe about 
the Court. Yet it is as true, he was no ſooner return'd, but his very preſence ſtopp'd the 
mouths of the people, if not of the Court. 

The whole number of Cardinals created by Urban the eight , were 72, which made 2 
good wit of the Court ſay, That amongſt all the Popes of Reme, Urban was the only Vi- 
car of Chriſt ; for as Chriſt had choſen for the ſervice of the Church 72 Diſciples, ſo had 
Urban call'd 72 Cardinals to the Apoſtleſhip ; with this difference only, that the firſt 
were made by our Saviour to be ſerviceable to the Chriſtians, but the laſt to make the 
Chriſtian ſerviceable to them : which gives the Proteſtants occaſion to laugh both at Car- 
dinals and Pope too. : 

Theſe Cardinals were created in eleven ſeveral Ordinations, and to ſpeak the truth, 
the greateſt part of thoſe that were promoted, were but ordinary perſons, of no emi- 
nence, either for learning, or extration, having more regard to advance the intereſt of 
his own Family, than the Ornament of the Church, True it is, his intention was to 
have fill'd the Colledge with perſons of eminence, but he was either diverted by his Ne- 
phews, or repented himſelf of thoſe inclinations, and gave the Cap to ſuch, as had ſcarce 
wit enough to know which way 'rwas to be worn, 

Innocent the tenth made 39 in ten Ordinations, making as many Ordinations in ten 
years, 35 Urbandid in twenty ; yet if the merit of the perſons be compar'd that were 
created in Innocents time, and in Urbans, thoſe that were promoted by Innocent, will 
doubtleſs tranſcend thoſe very much that were created by Urban, though 1nnocent him- 
ſelf had his failings too, and introduc'd perſons into the Colledge that were fit to wear 
the habit of a poor Fryer in a Cloyſter, rather than the Robes of a Cardinal in the Col- 
ledge. But this is certain, had it not been for Donna Olzmpia, Innocent would have cho- 
ſen ſuch as had been worthy of the Colledge , for thoſe that he created himſelf, of his 
own proper motion, and without the advice of his Coulin, were all perſons of emi- 
nencez whereas all that were promoted by her means ( except one or two at the moſt ) 
were rather to fill up the number, than to adorn the Church. 

The principal care of the Popes ſhould be to fill up the Colledge with ſuch perſons, as 
ſhould be an honour and reputation ro their Robes, and not with ſuch as ſtand gaping in 
hopes to receive honour by them. A great ſhame it is for the Church of Chrilt ro ſay, 
that for an age backward, the Popes have had no other deſign but to make their Grooms 
and their Footmen Cardinals, and to paſs by Princes, and perſons of worth, and ſuch as 
have with ſo much labour and ſwear, endeavour'd the advancement, not of the Neps- 
tiſmo, but Chriſtianity it ſelf. 

For my part I cannot ſee by what policy it is, that the Popes of our dayes ( to go no 
further ) have in their Creations of Cardinals, had more regard to the number than the 
qualifications of them, although their qualities be of much more importance than their 
number, and of more benefit both to the Church and Pope. 

Two Cardinal Princes, of quality, of birth, and eſteem, are more capable of ador- 
ning the Cardinalitial dignity, of detending the intereſt of the Church, and of adding 
ſplendour to the Court, than a dozen ſuch Clowns, as ( be it ſpoken with reverence 
are t00 often to be ſeen in the Colledge, with the Scarlet upon their ſhoulders. He thar 
receives a Cap, to do it honour, forces himſelf what he can to ler the world ſee he is able 
ro do it, and that he be not indebted to his dignity ; bur he that receives his Robes to be 
honour'd by them, looks no further than his own intereſt ; it is ſufficient ro him he is 
accounted a Cardinal, as if the 'Cardinalſhip were in him, not he in the Cardinal- 
ſhip ; ſo great a difference is there betwixt receiving the Purple, and being receiv'd 
by ir. 

” There is no douht but it would be more for the advantage of the Popes, to create 
their Cardinals, few in number, and great in worth, than it is to have whole Troops of 
them, inconliderable in their qualities, and great only in their number. The —_— 
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end of the Popes ( as I have (gig in another place ) in the creation of Cardinals, (unleſs 
it be the filling of his purſe ) thin bur the ſupporting the fortunes of his Family, 
and the leaving his Nephews ſuch Friends in the Conclave and Colledge, as may ſtand by 
them in caſe oft perſecution, and be Advocates in their cauſes, 

Nor is this ( if it be conlider'd nearly ) ill policy ; yer it would be much more pro- 
fitable, if inſtead of making inferiour perſons ProreRtors of the Nephews, they would 
chooſe ſuch potent Cardinals, as could defend them by the greatneſs of their own Fa- 
milies, and not by the virtue only of another mans Gown. Great perſons are alwayes 
great, and their words are valued accordingly, fo that it the Purple be but added, they 
throw flame and luſtre about every thing : Thoſe that are but ordinary, and of but mo- 
derate Talents, _ they have the honour of the Parple, yet they can do nothing but 
meanly, becauſe the luſtre they caſt is unnatural and forc'd, and turns all their glory into 
ſmoak. Moreover, it would be much more for the adrantage of the Popes, to create few 
Cardinals, and theſe Great, than to create many, and thoſe ordinary and mean ; when 
I ſay Great, I mean Princes, that not only honour the Purple with their perſons, but 
fpare the money of the Chamber, ( I ſhould have ſaid, of the Popes ) whereas poor 
Cardinals do weaken and diſable the Datary, the Popes being oblig'd with Penſions, 
Benefices, and Biſhopricks, to maintain and put them 1nto a capacity of ſupporting their 
Cardinalſhip honourably : But all that money would be reſerv'd, either for the Cham 
ber, or for the Nephews, or for the Pope ; becauſe Princes receive not the Cap, out of 
any regard to the profit of the Cardinalſhip, but by their being Cardinals to adde profir 
to the Church, 

On the other ſide, the Court of Rome is ſo far Majeſtick, and reckon'd among the 
principal of the World, by how far the Cardinals do render it ſo, for by how much 
the perſons are conſiderable, that carry the Purple, by ſo much is the Court more ſplen- 
did and magnificent, becauſe the Court is made magnificent by the Cardinals. 

To this purpoſe I remember I was ſpeaking one day with a Foreign Gentleman, of 
the Grandeur of the Court of Rome, and 1 having ſaid, that its greateſt ornament and 
glory, conliſted in the perſons of the Cardinals, who reſembling Kings, the Court by 
conſequence was adorn'd with as many Kings, as Cardinals : But he having been in Rome, 
and holding particular intelligence, had good information of the intereſts and policies of 
the Popes, anſwered me thus, Sir, the babit makes not the Monk, but the Monk, the 
habit : Anill man though he wears a Religious habit, is but an ill man ſtill , but a good man 
in the worſt babit, ſhall be efteem'd good notwithſtanding. In like manner, it 15|not the Purple 
that makes the Cardinal, but the Cardinal the hy ; ſo that the Cardinals would be Kings 
indeed, if the Popes would chooſe them among#t the Princes, and not among#t ſuch as they 
too often do. 

To ſpeak the truth, how can that Cardinal be an honour to the Court, that cannot 
read ? how can he adde ſplendor to the Papacy, that cannot write ? how can he give 
Majeſty to an Imperial City, that is but the oft- ſpring of a Country Village ? how can 
he merit the Title of a King, that never convers'd but with the vileſt of the people ? Yer 
of ſuch kind of Ruff the Popes make their Cardinals too often 3 and then how can thar 
Court be thought great, or ſerviceable to the Church, if they thar ſerve it are Ki 
indeed by name, but Scoundrils in fat ? Let that Cap be beſtow'd on thoſe that know 
how to wear it z let him be advanc'd to the Cardinalſhip, thar has deſery'd to be a King : 
In ſhorr, thoſe Popes thar delire to ſee the Church and the Court ſhining in Majeſty and 
- nneaþ let not them conferr that honour upon the quantity, but the quality of the 

er{ons. 

Innocent the tenth began his promotions with the greateſt glory in the World, ha- 
ving open'd his Creation, by giving his firlt Cap to the moſt Serene Prince Gio. Carls ds 
Adi, Brother to the Great Duke of Tuſcany, and that on the 14th, of November 1 644. 
a perſon of that worth, that for thoſe twenty years he liv'd a Cardinal, he may be ſaid to 
have been the glory of the Colledge. The nexr year continuing in that good hamour, 
he creared Franciſco Maria Farneſe, Brother to the Duke of Parma; who joyning rhe 
Highneſs of his Birth, to the Eminence of the Cardinalſhip, added honour to the Order, 
and had done it more, had not the IN of his death prevented it. The third 
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year he gave the Cap to Giovanns Caſmniro, the King of Polands Brother, which he aſter- 
wards relign'd in the year 1648. being call'd back _ o__ that Crown in the rocm 
of his Brother, that was lately dead ; by that means making it clear, that the Purple can 
produce a Scepter, if the Purple be taken from the Scepters. And laſt of all, in the latt 
year but one of his Pontificate, ambitious perhaps to immortalize his Name, by ad- 
mitting the moſt Eminent perſons into the Colledge , he created Prince Frederick, 
Lantgrave of Haſſia Cardinal, of whom we have ſpoken already in his proper place. 

Paul the fifth had a particular aim thorow the whole courle of his Popedom, to en- 
noble the Court, to adde new Majeſty to the Colledge, and to ſelect ſuch perſons as were 
proper by their own grandeur, to defend the honour of the Church z and accordingly in 
three promotions, he advanc'd five Princes of very great quality to the Cardinalthip ; 
viz, eAlauritio Son to the Duke of Savoy, who renounc'd it afterwards, to marry one 
of the Neeces, holding it leſs ſcandal to ſubjeRt himſelf ro a Lady, than to be a (hve to 
the Nipotiſme of Urban the eighth z Ferdinando, and YVicenzo Gonſaga, both Sons to the 
Duke of Mantoa; Carlo di Medici, Son to the Duke of Tuſcany z and Ferdinando 1n- 
fante di Spagna, who as Hiſtories report, immortaliz'd the honour of the Cardinalſhip, 
by fighting tor the Faith of, Chriſt. 

Urban the eighth that lived Pope ſo long, although he created three Princes Cardinals, 
viz.. Nicolo Franciſco, Brother to the Duke of Lorain , Gio. cAlberts, Brother to the 
King of Poland ; and Rinald d'Eſte, Brother to the Duke of eHodena, yet for all that 
he was cither diverted by his Kindred afterwards, or elſe his own inclinations were not 
fix'd upon ſuch Noble objets, and he endeavour'd to keep at a diſtance from the Colledge 
ſuch perſons as deſerv'd the Cap, not only for the glory of their Birth, but for the many 
ſervices they had perform'd for the Church : In this manner Vrbar kept ſeveral Princes 
as far from the Cardinalſhip as was poſſible, and amongſt the reſt Franciſco earia 
Farneſe, Brother to the Duke of Parma, who as many wayes deſerv'd it, as any one : 
But the Pope poſtponing the publick intereſt of the Church, to the fancy and Capriccio 
of his Kindred, depriv'd the Colledge of ſo Honourable a Member, the Church of ſo 
conſiderable a Proteor, his own Family of ſo potent a ſupport, and his own perſon of 
the acquilition of a Fame, more immortal than that of his being Pope : For when the 
Popes do give occalion and matter to have it immortaliz'd, they 1mmortalize their own 
Names theraſelves ; nor can they find any more honourable way, than by filling the 
Cardinalitial Colledge with perſons of Honour. 

- But that which is moſt conſiderable 1s, he not only diſoblig'd the Cardinal Princes that 
were created by Pauls, bur thoſe few alſo that he created himſelf, being forc'd thereto 
for certain pittifull and poor-ſpirited reaſons, in ſo much that they were leaving of the 
Court, and retiring out of Kome, rather than to ſee the Prerogative of their Births, pro- 
Nituted to a. few perſons that had not wit nor education enough to uſe them civilly, eſpe- 
Gally ſuch as had deſery'd their promotion by their other virtues. And it is moſt certain, 
( 1 beg the prom of their relations that are living, becauſe I write only the common 
opinion, and what is declax'd in ſeveral Hiſtories ) the Church would have been in great 
perplexity, to ſee it ſelf out of all hopes of being ſerv'd by Princes, if another Urban had 
ſucceeded the former, and not an Innocent. Bur that God that governs all things, above 
the comprehenſion of man, put clear other rhoughts into the heart of Innocent, ( who by 
his Diyine providence, was call'd to the Papacy ) than what were in Urban ; tor as the 

F endeayour'd what he could to keep the Purple from the ſhoulders of the Princes, 
ho ane dag the other labour to place it there, 

" eAlexanderthe ſeventh; that began his Pontificate with the zeal of a Saint, and the 
magnihcence of eAlexander the Great, exprels'd a great ambition that he had, to ſec in 
his titge,the Court more. Majeſtick than ever ; and he ſought out all the wayes he could 
to,adorn.ir, not only by endeavouring the number of Ambaſſadors of Foreign Princes 
might be encreas'd, ( who do adde indeed great ſplendor to a Court ) but he declar'd 
alſo, he would fill up the Colledge with more Eminent perſons, than had ever been ſeen 
there before ; and ar. this rate. he diſcours'd frequently, not only with the Cardinals 
themſelves, but with his Familiars and Domeſticks, proteſting his whole delign was to 
promote half a dozen Princes at the leaſt z which being related ro an old Courtier, by 

ro 
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told a Friend of his, that had a mind to a Cap, Sir, till now I look'd npon you 4s a Cards- 
nal, becauſe Cardinals were made formerly of any thing, but now the Pope #5 reſolv'd to make 
them of the beſt only, tbere ts but little hopes for you. I underſtand you, (reply'd the other ) 
and I bad rather wave the ſervices I have done to the Church for the ſake of a Prince, than 
of an 1gnoble Competitor, : 

To the Marqueſs of Majerrta, Ambaſſador from the Duke of Savoy, eAlexander made 
no ſmall proteſtations, that he was very ſorry he could not find one perſon in that Royal 
Family of the Duke, that was capable of the Cardinalitial Dj nity, whereby he might 
ſatisfhe his natural inclination, of adding new ſplendor to the Colledpe, by introducing 
perſons of that eminence, and extraCtion. 

And ſuch pretences as theſe he us'd to the Ambaſſadors of other Princes, that is, of 
ſuch in whoſe Fanuijes he ſaw no hopes of firding a perſon proper for ſo great an honour, 
But it was known very well, he us'd no ſuch diſcourſes but in meer hypocrifie, becauſe he 
never made any ſuch Propulitions to thoſe Princes that were able to have furniſh'd him. 
And this piece of diſſimulation, for which he was ſaſpeRed at Court, was verified to- 
wards his latter end, when as there being two Cardinals of the Houſe of Medici dead, 
who without doubt had been the greate!t Ornament of that Sacred Colledge, and it be- 
ing in his power to have immorrtaliz'd his Name, by the promotion of others out of the 
ſame z he ſhut his eyes, and his ears, againſt all the overtures that were made, ſo that in- 
ſtead of re-admitting one ar leaſt of the ſaid Family into the vacancy, he fill'd them both 
up with Szeneſes, chooling rather to rob the Church of ſo great an honour, than deny 
himſelf the latitude of his paſſtons, in ſo much as after his laſt promotion, Which he 
made dying as it were, and in his Bed, many people began to cry out, that it was but fir 
the Church ſhould remain a Widdow, without a Paſtor, ſeeing it was his will, the Col- 
ledge ſhould remain a Widdow, without any more of the Houſe of Medici. 

nd indeed for a whole age to this time, there has not been found in the Colledge ſo 
few Cardinal Princes, as at preſent, eſpecially of the Houſe of Medics, the Cardinals of 
which, have not only labour'd by their outward magnificence to preſerve the ſplendor 
of the Court, but upon ſeveral occalions have demonttrated to the Popes, that it was ne-, 
ceſlary to continue ſuch perſons in the Colledge, for defence of the reputation of the 
Popedom, and the honour of the Church ; and this the Houſe of Chigi above all others 
would acknowledge, did not their paſſions blind their belief, for wichout the aſfliſtance 
of the two Cardinals of the Houſe of Medics, eAlexander would have found himſelf 
more than once, or twice either, in ſuch a Labyrinth of bulineſs, as would have been pre- 
judicial not only to his own Family, but to the common good of Chriſtendom ; and 
particularly, in the time of that accident ro the Duke of Crequy : Burt for all that, he re- 
garded not to. deprive his own Houſe, of the proteRion of that z it being the cuſtom 
( by natural inſtin ) of ſuch as are born Subje&, to kick and repine againſt their na- 
rural Lords; and this was manifeſt in Pope eAlexander, who in the beginning of his 
Papacy, ſpake of nothing more in all his Confiſtories both publick and private, than of 
the tranſcendent worth in the Houſe and Perſon of the Great Duke ; but afterwards to- 
wards his latter end, having opportunity of ſhewing the effeRts of his pretended affetion, 
and the obligations he ought ro him, as his Subje&t, by promoting ſome perſon of the 
Houſe of edict to the Cardinalſhip, forgetting what he had ralk'd in the beginning, the 
Grand Duke was the lalt perſon in his thoughts, 

It is moſt certain, that for theſe hundred years and more, there has not been a Pope 
like Alexander in the Church, fo little inclin'd ro make Cardinal Princes, he not having 
had the honour to have created one in his whole time, a thing rhat has not happen'd in a 
whole age before ; ſome Popes having created two, ſome three, ſome more, ſome leſs, 
as is to be (een jn the Catalogue of the Popes, only eAlexander alone created not one. 
But this 1 cannot attribute ſo mach ro the ill diſpolition of eAlexander, as to the ill for- 
tune of his Pontiticate, thar could not accommodate the times to the will of Alexander, 
nor the will of eAlexander to the times z in ſo much that the Church was the greatelt 
ſutterer. 

When the Cardinal Princes dye, the Popes may well mourn, eſpecially it they have 
not an intention to fill up their places with new Princes, 
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And now I ſpeak of mourning, I will be bold to ſay, before I paſs any further, that 
inſtead of that, the greateſt pleature the Popes receive at any time, is the news of the 
death of a Cardinal ; and on the other (ide, the Cardinals are as glad at the death of the 
Pope, and that either out of hopes to arrive at the Popedom themlelves, or at leaſt by 
virtue of their own negotiations, to preferr ſome perſon depending upon their amity 
and beck. The Popes rejoyce to have vacancies in the Colledge, our of a deſire to leave 
great numbers of Creatures oblig'd to foHlow the intereſt of the Niporiſme : And becauſe 
the Cardinal Princes do uſually walk in wayes that are independant, and moſt ayreeable 
to the intereſt of their own Families, and to the publick advantage of the Church z or 
rather becauſe they are aſham'd to give their Votes at the direftion of the Nephews, 
therefore are the Popes ſo carefull of their intereſt, ſo ſhy and cautious in promoting 
them, holding this as a Maxime, that ſo many Caps as are given to the Princes, ſo many 
Votes are given away from the Nephews : And this it is, that inclines them to make 
Cardinals rather of ſuch perſons as will ( with Reverence be it ſpoken )) be led by the 
Nole by the Nipotiſme, than of the Princes, that would certainly make the Popes Ne- 
phews to follow them. 

Nor is it a wonder, ſeeing in truth, the more thoſe Cardinals that are made by the 
dozens, are oblig'd to follow the Commands of the Niporiſme, the more are the Car- 
dinal Princes concern'd to preſerve the liberty of the Colledge, and to endeavour that the 
Nephews do follow their ſteps. The ordinary Cardinals receive the Cap, becauſe it ſuits 
with the intereſt of the Nipotiſme : The Princes receive the Purple, becauſe the Majeſt 
of Chriſtendom, and the reputation of the Sacred Colledge requires it ; and belides theſe 
are oblig'd to defend the priviledges ot the Colledge, and the honour of the Church , 
whereas the othtr are ty'd only to gratifie the Niporiſme, and ſhew themſelves flaves as 
it were to their wills. The Popes therefore being well inſtrufted in this kind of learn- 
ing, do for the moſt part fill up the Colledge with perſons fit ro be commanded, and in 
ſpight of the honour of the Church, Keep off thoſe that are able ro Command, and that 
indeed have deſerv'd it. 

At leaſt if the Popes be not inclin'd to the honour of the Church, and the glory of the 
Cardinalitial Colledge, and do not therefore create them Cardinals that are Princes 
born ; yet they ought co take care to advance ſuch as are learned, for their own privatc 
reputations, the Church having great need of them , for ſeeing the Hereticks write ſo 
learnedly againſt it, it is neceflary it ſhould be defended with learning, 

The Cylledge of Cardinals was never ſo ill provided with learned men, as now , 'tis 
true, it abounds in imaginary learning enough, every one believing himſelf wiſer than 
Solomon ; and theſe are not my Sentiments only, but the opinion of ſuch as are daily in 
Rome, and nearly converſam with the Cardinals themſelves, and have frequent opportu- 
nities to make the experiment, 

When I firſt took a reſolution of publiſhing this Work, which I had before con- 
ceiv'd in my mind, I writ ſeveral Letters to my Friends in Rome, and in other places, 
that they ſhould give mea relation of the ſeveral Cardinals, and of their virtues and 
vices ; particularly I requeſted, with reiterated inſtances, that they would give me ad- 
vice, What Learning there was amongſt them, which of the Cardinals had the moſt of it, 
and whether any of them was more learned than other people. 

The Anſwers were different in this particular, but they agreed well enough in the 
main : One writ me word, That learning was ſo rare amongit = that with all the dils- 
gence he could uſe, be could nor find the leaſt print of ut. Another writ, That there were 
ſo many ignorant Cardinals, they would not ſuſjer a learned one to be ſeen. There was one, 
and ( which is more conliderable ) a Prieit, that ſent me word, That he could not find 
a Cardinal in the Sacred Colledge, that had ſpent ſo much time at School, as be had loſt in 
enquiring what improvements they had made by their ſludy. An Academick return'd;me 
this anſwer ; That Literature was out of faſhion at Court, becauſe every one pretended to 
be learned, in ſo much that the Cardinals valued not to be ſo, becauſe _ look'd upon 
learning as Pedantique and beneath them. A Roman all wit, and indifferently well 
learned, return'd me this aniwer, That the Cardinals were created by the Popes, and 
their Nephews, and they bad rather find rich perſons, than learned Not unlike .. 
this 
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this was the anſwer of one of my greateſt Contidents, who writ to me in this manner. 

SIR, Tour humour ts not at all correſponding with the humour of the Nephews, they 
look for money from the Cardinals, and you for learning , but I can aſſure you tie Nephews 
underſtand them better than you, becauſe money 1s eaſier found among ſt them, than learning : 
had the Church the power of eletting ber Cardinals, 1 am ſure the Colledge would be of ano- 
ther mold , but the Nephews having the creation of them at their pleaſures, is the reaſon 
why there are ſo many ignorant ones ;, becauſe they think, not ſo much of the advantage of 
the Church as of ther own. Formerly they choſe perſons eminent in all ſorts of learning, 
becauſe the genius of that age was inclin'd to virtue, but at preſent, virtnous men may hye 
and rot in their ſtudies, it 15 au age of gold in Rome, I mean for the Popes, who have abſo. 
lute power to make, and unmake, and to beſtow h1s Caps, as he pleaſes. Forbear 1 beſeech yout 
ro inquire after learned Cardinals any further, leſt you your ſelf be thought ignorant, for 
with us every body knows there s nothing leſs thought on mn Rome, 

With this Letter, I receiv'd another at the ſame time, but from another of my friends, 
that writ thus, e Among the Cardinals there are many ignorant to be found, few that un- 
derſtand latin, but of thoſe that you call moderately learned, the number is ſo ſmall, I am 
aſham'd to give you an account on't ;, nevertheleſs 1 would force my ſelf to endure that aſ- 
couragement ( for 'tis certainly a diſcouragement for a man to ſeek a tbing in a place, where 
it is not to be found ) if their virtue was accompany'd with mode! J 3 for to ſay the truth, 
thoſe few Cardinals that have any learning, have ſo overlay'd it with vice, that ignorance 
wonld be more deſirable with a good converſation, than the greateſt depth of learning with an 
zl one. 

And this is the diſcourſe at Rome of the Scholarſhip of the Cardinals; a thing that 
brings no ſmall incommodity to the Chriſtian Religion, becauſe it cannot ſupport it ſelf 
without the aſſiſtance of learned men, who are they indeed that ſerve as banks apain{t 
the impetuoliry of that torrent, that ſprings dayly from the Fountain of Herelie, by a 
ſtream of falſe opinions, indangering the pollution of rhat pure Evangelical River, that 
purles ſo ſweetly and ſonorouſly in the ears of the Faithtul. 

And this is demonſtrated by ſundry eminent perſons, that by the labour of theic 
hands, and the ſweat of their brains, have'confuted thouſand of Herelies ; and it is well 
enough known to our age that has had the fortune to ſee thoſe two Lamps of learning, 
Bellarmine and Toledo, combaring with ſo much ardour againſt Hereticks, and ſpending 
more ſweat in the ſervice of the Church, than can ealily be imagin'd. 

Ar preſent, ſuch as they ſeem to be baniſh'd out of the Church, as well as from the 
Conliſtory of Cardinals, for there is not any one now adayes that undertakes the defence 
of Chriſtianity againſt irs enemies : yet | am unwilling to think that learning is baniſh'd 
out of the Church, but rather out of the hearts of the Popes, who forgetting their duties in 
the promotions of Cardinals, have no other aim, than to accommodate their own Fami- 
lies, before the Church of Chriſt ; ſo that they not only take no care, ro tind our learned 
men, bur they diſpiſe them when they are offer'd. 

This is the reaſon that all that are in Rome do ſtrive to be aforechand with the world, 
and to obtain the good will of his Holineſs, not by ſuch means as were formerly us'd; 
for of old, the Popes requir'd nothing but learning of thoſe perſons that delir'd to pals to 
the moſt conſpicuous degree in the Church , and therefore no body durit {o much as pre- 
rend to any office or dignity, that was not Jargely endued with that, and the more Scho- 
larſhip they had, the ſooner were they receiv'd by his Holineſs. Art preſent they have 
other methods, learning is ſo ineffectual in the Yatican,that there is no one dares venture 
to carry it thither, it being much better to batter their Gates that rule the roaſt now with 
Gold, than with any thing elſe, for 'tis that which will open them ſoonelt. 

[t 1s not many months lince, [ ask'd a certain Curate that was reading theſe words, 
In principio erat Verbum, the cauſe why ignorance raignd ſv much amongſt the Prieſts, 
and he anſwered me in theſe words ; Men would be beaſts to ſtudy ro be Prs, ſts, whilſt the 
Popes makes Cardinals of eAfſſes : Every body knows, thar it it be ealie tor the bealt of a 
Prieſt to obtain a Cap, 'twill be much more ealle for a Secular Als to be made a Canon. 

The Religious, that are in (o little requeſt at the Court ( 1 mean thoſe of any reading ) 
retire themſelves trom rheir Studies, with hopes, that by forbearing to proſecute and im- 
prove 
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prove their Jearning, they ſhall be able to advance themſelves, becauſe they obſerve 'cis 
Ignorance, not learning, beſtows the places in the Fatican. In ſhort, I tind the ſtr:Reſt 
account the Popes are to give at the Tribunal of Gods Juſtice, is, that they have diſ- 
courag'd learning, and promoted ignorant. I know all this is betrep known to the Popes, 
than to me zi but the miſery is, they will not know what they are oblig'd to do, and 
which would immortallize their names much better than the Gold they leave to their 
Nephews. 

Their Gold will fail them, but their good names will never, and yet this good name 
is nothing ſo dear to the Popes, as the other , but it they would content themſelves with 
a little of both, the buſineſs would be ſomething tollerable. 

If the number of the Cardinals were but (ix or ſeven, as they were in the infancy of 
the Church, the Popes indeed might have ſome excuſe, that might ſatisfe ſuch Princes 
as deſerve Caps, and ſuch learned perſons as the Church have need of, but what can 
they ſay now for refuling to introduce learned men, and Princes, into the Colledge ? I 
will nor ſtand here to make an Epilogue, nor recite many places in the Hiſtory of the 
Popes, in which they ſpeak of dozens of Cardinals created without ſs much as one 
Prince, or one learned man , there being no other delign, bur the ſatistattuon of private 
intereſt. 

He that underſtands the Hiſtory of the Court of Rome, ler him have the curiolity to 
{ee whether | lye or not ; let him read the deſcription of the Promotions, that would 
know the quality of the perſons that are created Cardinals. Urban the eighth, after he 
had created ſeventy and more, towards the latter end of his lite reſoly'd to make one per- 
ſon a Cardinal, out of pure conſideration of, his learning, and that was Father Gro. ds 
Lugo a Spaniſh Jeſuite z but if the truth were kno'n, there were other reaſons belide, 
for that would have ſcarcely been ſufficient. In ſhort, it is neceſſary that we pray to 
Almighty God to inſpire the Popes to ſearch our fur perſons worthy of their Promoti- 
ons, and proper by the Majeſty of their perion, and the excellence of their parts, to de- 
fend the Church of Chriſt, that lyes afflifted both within and without ; without by its 
publique Enemies, and within by us private z without by the Hereucks, that torture her 
with their falſe opinion, within by the Nephews, that deſtroy and devour her. He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 
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PVherein is diſcours d of the birth and advancement of Cardinal Flavio Chigi, 
Nephew to Pope Alexander. Of the intention of Don Mario his Fathey to 
Marry him. Of the arrival of the ſaid Don Mario 4t Rome. The decla- 
ration of a Cardinal Padrone, in the perſon of Chigi: Of his abilities in the 
beginning of his Padroyſhip. Of the little covetouſneſs he ſhew'd to laying up 
money. Of his Legation into France. Of Cardinal Bonviſt, and of his de- 
fien to remove himſelf to Rome, to try his fortunes. Of his reſolutions to 
keep from the (ourt. Of the renuntiation of the Prefettſhip. Of his being 
declar d Maeſtro di Camera, and of his promotion to the (ardinaiſhip. Of 
his good qualities, and the ill ations of Franciſco Bonvili his Nephew. Of 
the evident tokens of virtue Cardinal Elci ſhew'd from his yeuth. Of the 

ſatisfattion that he gave to the Senate, when he was Nuntio at Venice. Of 
his paſſage from Venice into Germany. Of the great efteems Innocent the 

tenth had of the perſon of Cardinal Farneſc. Of what he had done in {aveur 
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of the houſe of Chigi. Of the prejudice he might have had againſt it, in 
caſe of a vacancy. Of his diſguzt with Cardinal Barbarino. Of the animo- 
fity betwixt him ana (ardinal Imperiale. Of his great obſtinacy in defend- 
ing his opinions. Of the promotion of Anthonio Bichi of Siena to the Car- 
dinalſhip. Of the great pains the Chigi took to exclude Prior Bichi from the 
Colledge, and the reaſons of that excluſion. Of the fair entertainment this 
(ardinal gives to thoſe that have buſineſs with him. Of the means by which 
Cardinal Giacomo Franzone arriv d at the Purple. Of his offices before he 
was made a Cardinal. Of his Love to Fuſtice, and f his Charity to the 
Poor. Of his Kindred in Genoa. Of Cardinal Bonelli. And of the au- 
thority Cardinal Imperiale has over him. Of the promotion of Celio Pic- 
colomini to the Cardinalſhip. Of his leaving of Paris. Of what befell hin 
by the way. Of his conference with the Spanilh Ambaſſador. Of a Letter 
written by Monſignor Tellier. Of the trouble it was to his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, tobe oblig d to uſe the Nuntio ſo ſeverely, and yet it was but juſt. 
Of the opinion of the Ceurt, that he would be made a Cardinal as ſoon xs he 
arri/ d at Rome. Of the deſerts and qualities of (ardinal Caraffa. Of 
the great dexterity wherewith he negotiated the return of the Feſuits to Ve- 

- nice, when he was Nuntio. Of his Legation of Bolonia. Of Cardinal An- 
gelo Celfi Roman. Of certain faults that he fell into in his Touth. Of 
his abilities in politick fer, and how great they are. Of the Family of the 
Savelli, and how much it is efteem'd. Of Cardinal Paulo Savelli. Of his 
great knowledge in affairs of State. Of Cardinal Litta, Arch-Riſhop of Mi- 
lan. Of the excellence of bis life. Of the Pique he had to the Spaniards, 
and of the common opinion about it. Of Cardinal Nerio Corſini 4 Floren- 
tine. Of his qualities. Of his Legation to Ferrara. Of the great pains 
wherewith Cardinal Paluzzi has ſerv'd the Church. Of his goodneſs and de- 
crepitage.Of the qualities of Cardinal Raſponi. Of the concluſion of his Nun- 
tiature in France. Of his clear and unbyaſs d judgement of the Abbot Raſ- 
poni his Nephevy. Of Cardinal Conti, and of the worthy perſons that Fa- 
mily has afforded ſeveral times. Of his qualities that are an ornament to the 
Eccleſiaſtical Habit. Of Cardinal Pietro Vidoni of Cremona. Of Cardinal 
Barbarigo « Venetian. Of Cardinal Paſcale d' Aragona a Spaniard. Of 
Cardinal Mancini a Roman. Of (ardinal Buon Compagni 4 Boloneſe. Of 
(ardinal Nini of Siena. Of Cardinal Roberti « Roman. Of Cardinal Spi- 
nola of Genoa. Of Cardinal Viſconti of Milan. Of Cardinal Caraccioli 
a Neapolitan. Of Cardinal Delfini « Venetian. Of Cardinal Baldo de 
Tun « German. Of Cardinal Vendoſme a Frenchman. Of Cardinal 
Moncada 4 Sicilian. Of the laſt Cardinals made by Clement the ninth, and 


of ſome other particulars. 


9) Ought not-to omit in this place to enter upon an Anotomy of the 
UN as ualities, effe&ts, and inclinations of the Cardinals created by 
 eAlexander the ſeventh, for ſeveral reſpe&ts, but more particularly, be- . 
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Memoires that were ſent me by ſeveral perſons actually in the ſervice of Cardinals, pro- 
ceed in the relation following in this book ; but ſo, that in the multiplicity of occurren- 
ces touching the Cardinals created by eAlexander the ſeventh, I tbal endeavour to be 
ſhort, and that the impreſſion may be the greater in the memory of the Reader, I ſhall 
reſtrain my ſelf only to the moſt ſubſtantial and material things. 1 ſhall begin therefore 
according to the order of precedence with thoſe that were firſt promoted to the Car- 
dinalſhip. 

FLAVIO CHIGI Nephew to eAlezander the ſeventh, born in the year 1631. in 
the City of Siena, was the eldeſt Son of Don e Mario, Brother to Alexazder, and Don- 
214 Berenice a Lady of Siena of the Family of Ci4ia, who alwayes had a particular affeRi- 
on for Flavio her ſon, Don eAMHario took what care he could to have him brought up to 
learning, but his inclinations leading him another way, he made ſmall progreſs in thats 
but contrary to the documents of his Father, he apply'd himſelf ro divert amongſt other 
young men, rather than to converſe amongſt books : and that the more, becauſe he found 
himſelf to be the only male of the Family of the Chigs, and therefore was ſure he ſhould 
be married to keep up the houle.* - 

Den «Mario though he was inclin'd for ſeveral reſpe&ts to marry him, he endeavour'd 

nevertheleſs to eaſe himſelf of.that charge, by recommending him to his Brother Car- 
dinal Chigi, who was afterwards Alexander the feventh, to the end, that being near 
him he mught be inſtruted in ſuch politick Maximes, as paſs'd dayly thorough his hands, 
as he was Secretary z an office the ſaid Cardinal Chigs, had injoy'd for ſome time in 
Kome. 
_— he whoſe deſigns were wholly bent upon the Yatican, moſt hypocritically pre- 
tended, not only ro ſhew himſelf imparrial and diſintereſted ro bis own Family, bur their 
enemy rather, refuſing to admit any of them about him, eſpecially his Nephew Flavio, 
who he knew wanted ſuch parts as were worthy to be ſeen in the Court of Rome. Dor 
Mario perceiving which way things went, reſoly'd by all means poſlible to provide ſome . 
adyantagious watch for his Son, and had ſeveral of rhe moſt conltderable Ladies of Siena 
in his eye ; though he was ſure enough in reſpeR of the ſmalneſs of his Eſtate, he was 
not likely ro carry them. In ſhort, Flavio lived there, making 'of love, Courting of this 
Lady and of that, and minding nothing buc his amours, without the leaſt thought of ever 
being a Cardinal ; and indeed, had any one told him he ſhould one day be one of the 
principal Cardinals in the Colledge, and provided wich ſo many Benetices and prefer- 
ments, he would have thought without doubr he had but droll'd : fo ſmall an opinion his 
Aſſociates had of his perſon. 

But fortune that goes far in Rome, and is as ic were Arbirrator of all the Families in 
Siena, chang'd the face of affairs in ſuch manner, that by the help of ſome imall merit 
rhat was found in the perſon of Cardinal Chigs, he was aflum'd ro the Papacy, under the 
name of Alexander the ſeventh. This news was ſo welcome to Don Mario, he almoſt 
ran mad at the hearing it, and would have been marching immediately to Kome , but the 
Pope ( keeping clole to his Hypocrilie, as he had promis'd long before tie was exalted } 
declar'd, he would by no means admit any of his Relations into Kome. And this whim- 
ſey continued for ſome months to the great diſpleaſure of Von eAMarw, who went fret- 
ting, and diitra&ed up and down, to fee his younger Brother the greateſt Monarch in 
the world, abounding in all manner of wealth, and himſelf ro live poorly in Szena with- 
out any command or authority. Wherefore, belides his own, he delir'd the prayers of 
the Religious Mendicants, that God Almighty would change that obſtinate humour in 
his Brother ; and according]y by the Prayers of the one or the other, it was chang'd, 
and all of them call'd ro the Vatican. 

No ſooner did Don Mario appear triumphantly in Rome, with the preheminence that 
was due to a perſon ſo nearly related to the Pope, but he began by the impullion of his 
own ambitious Spirit, to endeayour the advancement of his Son ; he pretended that 
himſelf as the moſt antient, and his Son as the eldeſt of all the youth of the Family of the 
Chigi, ought to take upon them the perperuation of their name , intending thereby ro do 
his urmoſt that his Son might marry ſome Princeſs or other, according to his own re- 
queſt, who was much more inclin'd ro a Wife than a Cap ; but che Pope would not hear 
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of that ear, but commanded Flavioto be contented with a Cap, having reſolv'd to find out 
a Wife for Don Agoſtino, a Nephew of the Popes iikewiſe, but by another brother, 
whoſe memory had more influence with his Holineſs, becauſe he had receiy'd greater 
kindneſs from him than from Don Mario, and would therefore renew his memory in the 
perſon of Don Ago#tino,whom he declar'd head of the Chigi,to the no ſmall diſpleaſure of 
Flavio, that was made a Cardinal at the firſt Promotion, and retain'd in his heart ſome 
ſparks of envy towards his Coulin; but his Holineſs to extinguiſh them, comported 
himſelf ſo, that by ſhowing them favour alternately, he took away all occalion of Jea- 
loulie and emulation. _ 

Flavio being declar'd Cardinal, and which is more Cardinal Padrone, with power to 

ive audience to Ambaſſadors, and with authority to negotiate the greateſt affairs of the 
arch, in caſe of any indiſpoſition inthe Pope z he began by little and little to take 
upon him exceedingly, and apply himſelf wholly to the execution of it, But the Pope 
his Unckle, who underſtood his debility too well to commit ſuch a charge intirely ro 
him, he left him no liberty at all, but in appearance, diſpatching all things himſelf, and 
uſing all pollible care to inſtru him in ſuch things as were requilite in that place. lx 
ſeem'd ro the Cardinal, that with the authority and ſuperintendency that was given him, 
he had receiv'd trouble enough to break his brain, a thing he abhorr'd in his very nature ; 
inſomuch, that as often as his buſineſs increas'd, ſo often would he be diſguſted, and re- 
pine at his Coulin «Agoſtino, that injoy'd all the felicities and applauſes of the Court, 
without the leaſt diſturbance at all : and therefore without any reſpeR to the admoni- 
tions of his Father, who exhorted him to acquaint himſelf by all poffible diligence in the 
myſteries of the Court, he exercis'd the office of Padrone only, in taking recreations, and 
turning his back upon all buſineſs that would give him any trouble, to the no ſmall diſſa- 
tisfation of his Unckle, who was forc'd thereby to ſwallow more of ic himſelf. | 

In ſhort, he began to be ſo well known ro all the publique Miniſters that were reſident 
. inthe Court, for his weakneſs and indexterity in politick affairs, that in matters of im- 
porrance, they thought it better to make their addreſſes immediately to his Holineſs, 
than to make uſe of the interpolition of the Cardinal Padrone, who for the moſt part 
was entertaining himſelf with his ordinary paſtimes, to which he was inclin'd more natu- 
rally, than to the troubles of the Court ; and indeed all thoſe that had a mind to try their 
fortunes, and to negotiate with him, loſt their labour and their time, he forgetting eve- 
ry circumſtance of what he was inform'd, ſo ſtrange an addiQion he had to his ſports,and 
io ſtrange an averſion to any thing of bulineſs. 

Towards the latter end of the Pontificate of his Unckle ( by reaſon he was tyr'd with 
the multitudes of buſineſs he had undertaken at the beginning of his Papacy, and began 
to allow his Nephew more reins )) he ſhew'd himſelf diligent enough in his office of Pa- 
dronancy, bur yet without renouncing his ordinary recreations. He is indifferently well 
vers'd in the Hiſtory of /raly, and diſcourſes of ir upon occaſion, with ſome ſort of judge- 
ment. They that have bulineſs, go away contented {till, but not ſatisfh'd, for being ve- 

civil, and courtly, he ſends them off well furniſh'd with complements and good words, 

in ſtriAneſs, they ſignifie nothing : yer ſome few months before the death of his 
Unckle, when he had abſolute authority to diſpoſe of things as he pleas'd, he precipitated 
25 it were, the bulineſſes that were before him, uſing at that time more deeds than words, 
and yet nevertheleſs the greateſt ſarisfaQion any of them had, was fair promiſes, and ci- 
vil ulage, he ſhewing himſelf indifferent to all, though otherwiſe he was of a nature that 
would truckle to the firſt difficulty that appear'd. 

In the time of the Padronancy of this Cardinal, he ſhew'd no great covetouſneſs, but 
choſe rather to ſpend, than to lay vp, and that, as was ſuppos'd for two reaſons ; the 
firſt, for that he had no other Nephew for his Brother, his branch determining in himſelf, 
and envying alſo on the other ſide Don eAgoſtino his Coulin, he contented himſelf to 
be careleſs of getting, leſt thereby he (hould render his Coulins branch more conſiderable. 
The other reaſon was, becauſe he ſaw his Father Don eAſario (o anxious and greedy, 
whoſe Eſtate he knew would fall to him, as the only Male of his time, as indeed after- 
wards it did. Burt the laſt year he chang'd his opinion, and gave himſelf with that fury to 
the filling hisCoffers,as if he car'd nor oe the ill name he would leave among(t the people. 
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In his Legation into France, he gave more inſtances of generolity, then of any thing 
elſe, gngrape=” 4 ro give every body farisfattion ; and truly all the French that had any 
thing todo with him, were well pleas'd with the humanity of his entertainment ; though 
in ſt: itneſs he Kept not his word with his Majeſty in the bulineſs of Caſtro, and of the 
next Conclave. At the beginning of his Unckles Pontificate, not knowing which way 
was moſt fit for him to follow, whether the intereſt of France, or of Spazn, he carried 
himſelf with a certain indifference to both. But the Spaniards found a way, though not 
wholly, yet in great part, to gain him, ſo that in many things he favour'd the pariſh 
intereſt, to the urmoſt of his power, yet ſo as not to diſoblige the French, whom if he 
did not love, he did not hate at all. But after the attempt upon the Dake of Crequy, he 
became for the Spaniard clearly at his heart, though he durſt not do any thing to provoke 
the King of France, whoſe a he dreads exceedingly. Afrer the death of bis Unckle 
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it was impoſſible but he mult receive ſome affront both from the people, and the Col- 
ledge ; yet he knew how to ſwallow all with prudence, endeavouring with large pre- 
ſents, to gain the favour of the Nephews regnant. 

GIROLAMO BONVISI, a Noble man of Zucca, repair'd to Rgme with deſign 
to try h:s fortune, as others of his Countrymen were wont z to that end he apply'd 
himſelf ro the courting of the Barbarinz then regnant, with all patience and alliduity, or 
he knew very well how to gain their affeftion. Cardinal «Antonio knowing him to be 
inclin'd to ſecrecy, began to have confidence in him, and to entruſt him in matters of no 
ordinary importance, and particularly in the time of the Wars with the Princes of Jcaly, 
he made uſe of him as of a well-afteted Miniſter z which being ill underſtood by ſome 
Courtiers, they made ſport with it in their diſcourſe, 

He bought the Chrericatura ds Camera, in which he gain'd ſome reputation, eſpecially 
inthe Aſſemblies da Camerants, being very well praftis'd in matters concerning the pro- 
feſlion of Law. Afterwards being grown into particular favour, he diſcharg'd himſelf 
in ſeveral Offices that he executed with good reputation, But being troubled at the in» 
conſtancy of the Court, to ſee perſons preferr'd to eminent degrees, that were leſs de- 
ſerving than himſelf, he took a reſolution to leave them, and return into his own Coun- 
try, as he did afterwards, and remain'd for a long time out of Reme, to the great admira- 
tion of many, becauſe he had ar firſt expreſs'd ſuch conſtancy ro the Court, ; 

The principal cauſe of his abſence was, becauſe he could not endure that inſatiable 
libercy, that Donna Olimpia us'd in getting of money, with ſo much diminution of the 
Treaſure of the Church ; and particularly, when he ſaw the bartering for the Taxes 
upon Provilions, he generouſly refus'd the Prefefture, that he might not be inſtrumental 
in ſo infamous a bulineſs ; which Innocent, and Donna —_ eſpecially, taking in 
dudgeon, they began to contrive ſome way of doing him a diſpleaſure : which he ha- 
ving notice of, retired, and thereby eſcap'd that Rock he might otherwiſe have 
fallen upon. 

This Clecden of the PrefeQure, gave Bonviſi a great reputation in the Court, and 
made him be look'd upon as a perſon of great conſcience and integrity. But amonglt all, 
Cardinal Chigz took a particular kindneſs for him, and as ſoon as he was made Pope, by 
the name of eAlcxander the ſeventh, withour any ſupplication or interceſſion at all, he 
call'd him into his ſervice ; he being ſatisfy'd thereby, that eAlexander look'd no fur- 
ther than the merits, and qualities of the perſons, he began to rejoyce, and revive thoſe 
hopes he thought had been utterly extinR. 

Being arriv'd at Rome, it was not long before he was declar'd Maeſtro di Camera to 
his Holineis , in which he gave ſo good ſatisfaRion to the Pope, that in the firſt promo- 
tion he ( with five others ſo qualify'd ) were created Cardinals, to the great joy of the 
whole Court. 

. The qualities of this Cardinal are commended every where, he having all the virtues 
and good parts thar are requilite, to make a man eſteem'd z he loving, and reſpe&ting 
ercry one again, endeavouring by the ſweetneſs of his converſe to gain the affeions ot 
the Courr, but ot the Princes elpecially ; uſing all dexterity, and avoiding with all poſſi. 
ble caution to ſhew himſelf deyoted to either of the Crowns. So that amongſt all the 
Cardinals that delir'd to live in a Neutrality, this may be moſt properly ſaid to have 
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us'd in Rome, for to that he is a very great enemy, though there be many other Cardi- 
nals and Prelates of that Court, which tollow nothing elſe. 

But all the luſtre of. his good qualities, is in ſome meaſure adumbrated by certain de. 
feds that are obſerv'd in him. He bcing indiſpos'd, and nagyrally diſinclin'd to bulineſs, 
loves his caſe, and ſometimes to the prejudice of affairs, which he purſues not with thar 
vigour and afliduiry that is neceſſary. So that many believe he will ſcarce arrive at the 
Papacy, and that the rather becauſe he has a Nephew that he loves exceedingly, call'd 
Francsſco Bonviſi, Maeftro di Camera to Chigi, a cruel and barbarous perſon, tull of a 
thouſand vices, who in caſe of his Unckles exaltation, would be the Protoquamguam in 
Rome. But for all this Bozviſi may have a pull for it in his turn, 

SCIPIONE DE CONTI 4'ELCI, of Siena, from the beginning of his youth, gave 
great tokens of his capacity to try his fortune in the habit of a Prelatez by his own in- 
clination therefore, aud to | tixbie his Parents that put him turward, as thinking ſo great 
ingenuity would be injur'd in nor doing it, he went to Rome, where by degrees he 
wrought himſelf into the moſt conſpicuous and molt intricate attairs there. 

He was ſent Nuntio to Venice, and carry'd himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaRtion of the 
Senate, that he was ador'd amongſt them as an Oracle, Yet his negotiation for the 
Churches, for proviſion for the Biſhops, ſucceeded not ſo well, ſome of them remain- 
ing without Paſtors all the time of his Nuntiature, by reaſon of the differences betwixt 
the Pope, and the Senate , but this was no {mall trouble ro the Nuntio, eſpecially being 
by frequent Letters ſolicited by his Holineſs, as if he could have turn'd and wound the 
Venetians about, as he had pleas'd : but they are too caretu!l and vigilant, ro ſuffer Rome 
ro ſer his foot upon any Priviledge of theirs. 

About the end of his Pontiticate, Pope Innocent ſent him Nuntio from thence into 
Germany, Whoſe departure diſpleas'd the Senate in ſome meaſure, as being doubrfull to 
have ſome giddy Capriccious Nuntio ſent in his place, that would be fitter ro foment, 
than extinguiſh their differences ; whereas Monlignor Elci, had for many years manag'd 
the' bulinels with that prudence, that if the quarrels were not abſolutely compos'd, 
they were at leaſt kept from increaling, by a peculiar and Noble way he had ot 
tranſaQting. 

He remain'd about two years in Germany, in which time eAlexander the ſeventh his 
Kinſman, being made Pope, he thought he could not diſcharge his Conſcience, as he de- 
clar'd to ſeveral, without promoting a _ of his worth to the Cardinalſhip ; yet he 
would not promote him for his Tirle of Nuntio, bur as he was a gratefull man, and wor- 
thy of that honour ; and beſides, he was delirous his Kindred ſhould have their ſhare in 
that Promotion. This is moſt certain, this Cardinals qualities dv render him- worthy 
not of rhe Purple only, but of the Popedom in the obtaining ct which, ( if the Eleion 
happen'd in kis time ) he could meet no impediment but his buiny ot Srcza : for to ſpeak 
truth, che Court has been glutted with Popes from Sera, Hz 15 charitable, kind, and a 
great lover of his Friend : He incends tus buline's is tf ou Atty in che Cone 
liſtory , and his opinion in the Congregtivns, m ;< relpett?d than any ones. His 
Kindred trouble him not much, but perliaps would do more |. he were Pope : He can 
diſſemble well, and ſeems to rake no novice of an injury, though it oe written very deep in 
his heart. 

GIROLAMO FARNESE a Roman, has made a ſhift, without any Foreign 
aſhitance, to ſcramble into ſeveral Honours. In his youth he was thought wi:d and un- 
conſtant, and he was ſo indeed ; but he grew more diſcreet, and prudeytly by degrees 
wrought off all thoſe imputations that might hurt him, reierviag only, or endeayyuring 
to acquire, thoſe virtues that are neceſſary in Rome to the gaining of a Cap 3 which delign 
breaks the ſleep of many a good Prelate. 

Innocent the tenth, who was ſo difhcult to accommodate with another mans opinion, 
had ſo great an eſteem for this perſon, that in all his affairs he would have his Ron: 
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Nill, and pris'd it ſo, as to preferr it to his own 3 and which is more, to give him further 
credit in the Court, he declar'd publiquely to all that he convers'd with, that the - Coun- 
ſels of that man were worthy to be embrac'd by any Pope whatſoever, becauſe they 
were deliver'd with prudence, integrity, and learning, which are in effect the virtues thar 
ought to illuſtrate-the-Councellors of a Pope. ++ 

This great affeion of the Pope, gave no (mall jealouhie to the reſt of the Prelats who 
pretended to have deſerv'd better than thoſe for which Farneſe was-call'd to the new Car- 
dinalſhip, every body beigg aſſur'd that Pope Ixnocent'would promote him. But this 1 
ſhall ſay more, that ſome wits that enyy'd his good fortune, made Libels on him, calling 
him moſt commonly;rhe fifth Evangelilt. 

But thoſe perſons that were ſounder in their judgements, did but laugh at theſe re- 
ports, and the reputation Farneſe had among(t the people ; knowing the incon(tancy of 
his Spirit, they were patient, and cry'd (till, obſerye the end. And indeed it ſucceeded as 
they preſag'd, for Innocent being diſguſted by him, that he had before look'd upon ag 
an Oracle, either becauſe he would nor (ing as he would haye him, or that Donna Olim- 
pia had given him a lift, or for other conliderations unknown, he not only made no ule of 
him in his affairs, but turn'd his loye into diſdain, reviling that perſon as extravagantly as 
ever he had commended him. KI- 

eAlexander the ſeventh, that pretended to underſtand the merits of a man, as well as 
any body, and was reſolv'd to uſe no mans judgement but his own in the EleCtion of his 
Cardinals, was no ſooner leap'd into the Chair, but he made him his Maggior dome ; 
and. becauſe he knew this perſon to have a brain capable to diſpatch ſeveral bulineſſes at 
once, he gave him a hundred employments, there being never-a- Congregation, where 
there was any affair of importance to be tranſated, but he was preſent, and yer he diſ- 
charg'd exaQtly his duty, as he was e Haggior demo, to the ſatisfaQtion of the Pope, en- 
deavouring with might and main to ſecure himfelf of the afteion of the houſe of Chigs, 
by whoſe tavour he tacilitated the acquilition of the Terra Farneſe, which was his own 
juriſdrion, and found out a way to exclude the Duke of Parma, who was to ſucceed 
him in caſe the right line fail'd. | 

All theſe things conlider'd, the Pope reſoly'd to give him a Cap, and at the ſame time 
ſent him Legat to Bolegna, in which, he carry'd himielf to his Holineflcs ſatisfaRion, bur 
he found things well diipos'd, by the good management of Lomel:ni his Predeceſſor, who 
had govern'd that City to the incredible ſatisfadtion of the People. 

He is a man of a very great brain, which perhaps would bea prejudice ro him if the 
Chair was vacant, becaule they all know too much wind does more hurt toa Ship, than 
t00 little. In all his Negotiations he has behav'd himſelf like a true Roman. lt is a hard 
matter to find a man ſo devoted to bulineſs as he. He adminiſters juſtice with ſach ex- 
aQneſs, that it appears ſeverity. He is old, and of a weakly compleRion, and yet of a 
ſtrange excravagant life, going to ſupper, either when other people riſe, orgo to bed. 

He is not much inclin'd to Piety, nor Charity , he gives Almes ſomerimes, but *tis 
more out of policy, than any thingelſe : all the injuries that are done him, ſtick cloſe at 
his heart, ſo that he does beſt that offends him not at all, and ſo much the rather, becauſe 
he can diſſemble his malice ſo well. 

For ſome months paſt, he has forborn coming to the Congregations del eAnnona, 
upon a diſguſt that Cardinal Barbarino gave him, by obſtruting ſome reſolutions of his, 
under prerence that it was neceſſary to {tay till the Abbot Roipighoſs was preſent ; hut he 
had a greater quarrel with /mpersale, becaule he oppos'd himielf in one of the C. ngre- 
gations againſt Farneſe, abour the validity of che Bull for the Incameration of Ca#tro, for 
© Which Imperiale had no great thanks, he having thereby expos'd himſelf to the indigna- 

' tionof the Crown of France. In ſhort, Farms is ſomething reftrat-ry in his opinon, 
and is angry with every body, when things go not as he adviſes ; and ſometimes he is 
angry alone. © 

He has but few Kindred, and thoſe he has, have ſo little efleem for him, that they do 
not care to trouble him ; yet ſome ſuſpet chat all is but Hyp-«rilie, and like that of 
Alexander the fevenths, who alwayes exprels great alienation tv his, rill he was Pope, 
and then he chavg'd his mind to ſome purpoſe, 10 that the more he hated them when ne 
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was a Cardinal, the more he lov'd ther when he was Pope ; and juſt ſo ir is beliey'd 
Farneſe would do, were he in that quality. He is morcover no great rewarder of his 
Servants, nor do his Friends receive much benefit by his proteftion, he ſhowing himſelf * 
but indifferent in the affairs of his greateſt Confidents. 
eANTHONIO BICHI of Siena, is Nephew to the Siſter of eAlexander the ſe- 
venth, and Brother to Prior Bichs, a _ of Malta, and one that has the commenda- 
tions of a very worthy man. The Popes deſign was to make a Cardinal of the Knight, 
and to leave the other alone in his Biſhoprick of Ofrmo , bur to prevent that, the whole 
Family of the Chigs conſpir'd, I mean the branches of Don eHario, and Don «A- 
O1F4NO. 

The Knight had intelligence of all, and made all imaginable ſubmiſſion to redintigrate 
with Cardinal Flavio, and Don Agoſtine, and ſuch as perhaps the worſt Servant he had 
would have ſcorn'd to have done z bur ambition was too predominant in his heart, -and 
the extreme deſire he had to be a Cardinal, would have made him do ten times worſe to 
obtain ir, However he was not ſo forrunate, for the Chigs were too politive for his ex- 
cluſion, though they ſeem'd well enough ſatish'd with his obſequiouſneſs. 

The principal cauſe of this oppoſition of the Nephews, proceeded from a ſuſpition they 
had, that if that Couſin of theirs ſhould arrive at the Cardinalſhip, that is, into ſuch 
un eminent degree, as would authorize him to ſpeak his mind freely, he would not fail 
to create ſome differences betwixt them, and that the rather, becauſe they had already 
more jealoufies of one another, than the Pope, or their Conſanguinity would allow : 
nor indeed was their fear without reaſon ; for though he be outwardly civil, he has a 
ftrange dexterity at ſetting other people by the ears. 

In this manner the Cavalicr being excluded, with no little ſatisfaion to the Chigs, 

who thought they had atchiev'd a great matter g the other Brothers intereſt was ſet on 
foot, againſt which the Chigi made not ohly no oppolition, but recommended him to his 
Holineſs, who to revive the memory of his Siſter, was reſolv'd ro make of them a Cardi- 
nal. eAlexander having reſolv'd from the beginning of his Papacy to give the Cavalier 
a Cap, could not without ſome repugnancy be perſwaded to quit that reſolution, and 
give it to the other Brother, that he never intended z nor was it a wonder, for the Ca- 
valier knew well enough by afts of ſubmiſſion, and obſequiouſneſs of behaviour, how 
to gain upon his Unckle: whereas the other remaining as it were ſhut up in his Church at 
Oſrmo, had not thoſe opportuniries to ingratiate with him that had the power to ad- 
vance him to the degree he is now in, perhaps by the ill fate of his Brother the Ca- 
valicr. 
Whilſt he was Biſhop of Oſemo, he gave good demonſtration of his ability in governing 
the Church ; having wrought himſelf into the hearts of all people, eſpecially the Clergy, 
who magnif'd him for one of the beſt Biſhops that ever was in that place. After he was 
promoted to the Cardinalſhip, his Holineſs began to employ him mm ſeveral important 
and politick affairs. But in a ſhort time it was plain, that what credit he got in his Paſto- 
ral Cure, he loſt in his Negotiations, inſomuch that in many Congregations he was al- 
moſt ridiculous. The Pope underſtood very well, that his parts were but indifterent, and 
therefore he gave him ſome leaſure to improve himſelf, which he has done ſo effeQually, 
that if in the Congregations his Vote be not the firſt, ir is not moſt certainly the laſt, he 
having grown to a capacity of penetrating into the good and bad of an affair, and of 
chooling the beſt when he has done. 

He receives all perſons that come to him, with great civility, and endeavours to ingra- 
tiate with the Miniſters of Princes, without giving occaſion of jealonlie either ro one or 
other. He ſeems a great enemy to rumults and noiſe, yet fails not upon occaſion to ſpeak 
his own ſence, and that with {ome violence of words. He was very devout and pious 
when he was a Biſhop, and they are much increas'd ſince he was made a Cardinal. In 
ſhorr, he alſo is driving at the Popedom, bur I fear he will miſcarry, as all the reſt have 
done that have taken his way. 

GIACOMO FRAN ZONI of Genoa, Cardinal with the Title of Santa  Aſaria 
in eAquino, advanc'd himſelf to the Cardinalſhip by the ſame means which are com- 
monly us'd by his Countrymen. In the Popedom of Innocent he had ſeveral mas - 
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ſides the Teſorieria della Camera, which he bought with ready money , for the Pope 
either at the requeſt of his Coulin, or becauſe he knew him a perſon of worth, would 
not ſuffer him to be idle, bur heap'd Governments upon him continually : He was made 
General of the Holy Church, Keeper of the Caſtle of Saint eAngels, Genera) of the 
Popes Gallies, and Commiſſioner for the Armes, all of them execued by him at a time. 
By reaſon his Imployments were ſo many, he was thought by ſome to be too tedious in 
his reſolutions, and not unjuſtly, he himſelf not knowing ſometimes which way to turn 
him, but miſtaking his bulineſs, he diſpatch'd that which was laſt, having forgot whar 
was before. By this many people ſuffter'd nor a little in their affairs, and complain'd 
much of his delay, which proceeded not ſo much from any ill principle in him, as from a 
rorrenc of buſine(s that overwhelm'd him, and left him (carce time to take his breath ; 
in one Scene, like a Comedian, __ perſons, the Souldier and the Prelate, nor 
only to the admiration of the people, but the indignation of other perſons of merit, that 
were left idle, withour any imployment at all, 

This Cardinal in all the Congregations Where he came, was very doubtfull and irre- 
ſolute, and all from a certain fubrilty that he has, in penetrating into the affairs that 
are before him, ſifting and deliberating what is to be done, wichout conſidering it will be 
determin'd without him. 

He is a great lover of Juſtice, very zealous, and a particular favourer of the poor, in 
ſo much that when he was Legate of Ferrara, ( which he exercis'd to his praiſe ) he 
recomm<nded daily to the Judges, that they ould have ſpecial regard, that the Poor 
ſhould not be oppreſs'd by the Potent, in their Tryals at Law , and hearing upon a time 
that there was a Suit betwixt a Noble man, and a Commoner, he would not truſt it to 
the Judges, but took it into his own hands, leaſt the Noble man ſome way or other might 
have wrought upon the Judges to have given ſentence in his fayour, 

This Cardinal has ſtore of good qualities, he is a perſon of a good Conſcience, candid, 
ſabril, and has nor thoſe ſcruples, that make other Cardinals be thought hypocrites, 
rather than honeſt men ; he is very well read in the Rules of Friendſhip, itudies what he 
can to preſerve it, and it is good therefore to haye him for ones Friend. He is very chaſt, 
and therefore it was never heard that he committed any ſenſual (fin : Towards the Princes 
he is indifferent, keeping himſelf equally berwixt both che Crowns, and without giving the 
leaſt roken or inclination of depending more upon one than the other, keeping the middle 
way. He is not prodigal, but liberal enough in rewarding his Servants. In ſhort, he is 
not over covetous, though he be a Geneeſe The Eccleliaſtical babit ſits well upon his 
back, becauſe his manners and humour is proper to ennoble it z, he is imploy'd in reify- 
ing the abuſes in his Biſhoprick of Camerino. His age is about 55, and he is not much 
Cobied to infirmiries, 

As to his Kindred, he has two Brothers, one married, the other not ; he has a Nephew 
alſo, the Son of the elder of the two Brothers, who is call'd «Anfrano Franzoni, a youth 
of good humour, ſtudious, and much addiQted to Learning. Of the two Brothers one of 
them is call'd «Agoſtino Franzon, a perſon of good converſation too, particularly intent 
upon the diſcharge of ſuch Offices as are given him by that Republique, and very curious 
ja the liberal Aris ; but he ſpends his money alla Genoeſe. The other Brother is call'd 
Paulo Geronimo, and wholly devoted to the intereſt of thar Commonwealth. 1 will nor 
ſay whether this Cardinal aims at the Ppoedom, becauſe he is a Gemoeſe, which is 25 much 
as to ſay, he does not. 

CARLO BONELLI correſponds in great part witli his Name, which ſignifies lirrle 
goodneſs : he offends in many things, more out of an afteed l1wplicity that he pretends 
to, to be counted Holy, than for any thing elſe : But he has one great fault indeed, and 
that is, that he ſuffers himſelf ro be led by rhe Noſe in marters of greateſt conſequence, 
and in trifles and things of no imporcance he is ſo peremptory, fifty yoak of Oxon can- 
not remove him. 

Cardinal Imperiale his Unckle manages him, as a Rider does a great Horſe, making 
him gallop, and change as he pleaſes, ſo that his Vote depends clearly on his Unckle, to 

whom to ſpeak truth, Bonellz is bound by all obligations to be obſequious, becauſe ir was 
by his contrivance and interceſſion the Cap fell vpon Bonell:'s head, he never being able 
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to have obtain'd it himſelf. This is certain, there has not been a relation to be found 
that has ſhewn more zeal in the adyancement of another, than Imperiale has demon- 
ſtrated to Bonell; , for as if he were not contented to have made him a Cardinal, he 
endeavour'd what he could to make him Pope, and if he had ſucceeded, Bonell: would 
have had the honour, but Imperiale would have gone away with the profit. 

This Cardinal before he obtain'd his Cap, was put very young upon the principal im- 
ployments of the Court , he was made Governour, and-ſent Nuntio into Spair,, more at 
the inſtance and interceſſion of Imperiale, who had a great intereſt at that time, than for 
any merits of his own. In which charges he neither diminiſh'd, nor encreas'd his repu- 
tation amongſt them that knew him. And indeed his parts are as ſmall, as his ſtature, 
though Imperiale cryes him up for one of the greateſt Politicians in the Court. eAlex- 
ander had never any great opinion of him, nevertheleſs he created him in the quality of 
Cardinal Nuntio, under the Title of Santa eAnaſtaſia. 

CELIO PICCOLOMINI, of a very good Family in Siena, is deſcended of a Pon- 
tifical branch, though its leaves are much fallen. In the Popedom of Innocent, he went 
up and down courting thoſe with great ſubmiſſion, that were in any eſteem with the 
Pope, to advance himſelf to the place he is now in. He obtain'd ſome charges which he 
executed well ; his talent is but (mall, heis full of good words, but loves alwayes to 
croſs the ſtream ; he ſticks cloſe enough to his Relations, but has not the liberality to 

ive them any thing ; he has no faults thar-make him unworthy of his honour, the Ec- 
cleliaſtical Habit litting well upon his back. Moſt of his Countrymen envy hini, and eſ- 
pecially they that have nor proſper'd ſo well : he departed from his Nuntiature of France 
with no little diſguſt, of which it will not be impertinent to give a ſhort Ceſcription. 

The 20th. of Augn#t, there arriv'd a Courier from the French Ambaſſador, the Duke 
of Crequy, with an account of the accident that happen'd berwixt his Excellences -Ser- 
vants, and the Corſi. The King of France. call'd a Councel immediately, which laſted 
for two hours and more, after which, the Comt: di Brienne was ſent to the Nuntio in his 
Majeſties name to command him to leave Paris the nexr morning, and to retire to 
eMeanx, and not to ſtir from thence rill further order from his Majeſty!, pretending 
it as an expedient to ſecure his perſon, ſagaitiſt ſome ſuch rumult as happen'd in 
Kome. i , 


Moſt Excellent Sir, 


Can by no means admit that the Kings relagation of me is 'a favour, if it be ſaid that 

't15 in order to my ſecurity, how great a reflettion will it have-upon the'Grandeur of his 
e Majeſty, when 1t 15 reported that an innocent -perſon, and his  Holineſſes Nyntio, could 
wot be (afe in Paris Let it be lawfull therefore for me with all dile reverence and ſubmiſſion 
to ſay, that maecd it 15 at the Kings pleaſure to retein or command me whitber he pleaſes, 
but it 15 not 114 My power to conſent without particular permiſſionfrom his Halineſs, or at leaſt 
an apparent neceſſity for me to do it : His Majeſty cannot aſcribe it to 'any want of pro- 
found Obeatence un me, which for my part I ſhall alwayes ſhew with the greateſt demonſtra- 
tions of hunulity and ſervice I am able, and therefore I conceive he cannot 'in juſtice impoſe 


any 
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any penalty upon a Nuntvo, for ſo contingent an accident, eſpecially his Holineſs baving 
already declar'd his reſolution to chaftiſe the offendors, and begun to execute that reſolution. 
I bope your Excellence will have ſo much compaſſion, as in this caſe to endeavour the pro- 
tection of 


Tours 


The Nuntio perſiſted that there ovght to be an apparent and preciſe neceſlity for his 
departure z and accordingly on the 31. he receiv'd Letters from Monſieur de Lion, with 
reiterated orders from his MajeRy, for his removal to Meaux , ſo that all the interceſli- 
on of Foreign Miniſters, who endeavour'd to mittigate the bulineſs, being in vain, by 
their advice he went out of Parss, but went inſtead of Meaux, to Saint Dennis, that 
he might not ſeem to conſent to his diſmiſſion, and by the mediation of the Miniſters 
about the King, and the interpolition of Foreign Repreſentatives, he obtain'd, that his 
reſolution was allow'd at Court, without further irritation to his Majeſty. It was re- 
ported at firſt, that the Duke of Crequy had orders to be gone out of the Territories of 
the Church, and to retire to Stena ; and when that order ſhould be known to be execu- 
red, the Nuntio was to be diſpatch'd likewiſe out of France. 

On the ſeventh of September, the Nuntio found himſelf beſet by a party of forty 
Souldiers a horſeback, drawn by order out of his Majeſties Muſqueroons, who gugrded 
all the paſſages into the Covent of the Dominicans, where he lodg'd,and accompany'd the 
Nuntio and all his Servants when ever they went torth. He complain'd to the Court of 
this ation, but he was anſwer'd that they knew nothing of it. The Nuntio difembling 
the buſineſs, pretended to take no notice of it, bur gave orders that the Souldiers as 
ſtrangers ſhould be invited to dinner, and to what civilities the houſe could afford, but 
they accepted not the invitation, but refus'd it with reciprocal civility, 

The ſame night there arriv'd a Courrier to the Nuntio from Rome, with his Holineſs 
his firſt Breve written to the King, with more diſtin information of what was paſt 
again!t the delinquents there by the Popes orders, as the price that was ſet upon their 
heads, the depuration of two Congregations, the vilit Cardinal Chigs made to the Duke 
of Crequy, and a long Letter of narration to Monkieur de Lyon. 

The next morning the Nuntio diſpatch'd it to Montieur Lyon, with a Billet of his own, 
deſiring him to preſent the Breye to his Majeſty, give him an account of the reſt, and 
ro prevail that the Nuntio might be admitted ro ſpeak with himſelf, Monſieur Lyon re- 
ceiving the Biller, ſaid he could do no leſs ; he carry'd both the ,one and the other to his 
Majelty, expe&ting what he would pleaſe to command , after he had read the Breve to 
his Majeſty, he return'd him this anſwer, That be ſhould read the reſt of the diſpatch that 
day to bis & Majeſty; and accordingly he appointed a Conference with the Nuntio at 
Turrene, whether the Nuntio paſs'd the ſame night attended by 40. Muſquetiers. 

The Conference was long, the Nuntio laying betore him, what upon the foundation 
of truth, reaſon, and the paternal inclination of his Holineſs, was like to mitigate his 
Majeſty. The Sicur de Lyon aflur'd the Nuntio that he had endeavour'd ,to quench, 
not to kindle the fire. That his Majeſty at the reading of the Brief, expreſs'd much ſa- 
tisfaction to ſee his Holineſs ſo well diſpos'd to an accommodation, and at laſt it was con- 
cluded, that on Sunday the centh of December he ſhould have an anſwer. The Nuntio 
had intelligence, thar the Brief being read in Councel, they began to be appeas'd ; but ar 
the ſame time a Gen:leman arriving from the Duke of Crequy, with advice that he was 
commanded out of the Territories of the Church, incens'd his Majeſty ſo much, that as 
ſoon as he was gone out of the Councel, orders were diſpatch'd immediately to the Nun- 
tio t»depart that Kingdom the next day ; and though he ſent another Breve from his 
Holineſs, and an anſwer to Mr. Lyon from himſelf, there was no further Treaty to be 
had. 

The Lerters from the Nuario to Seignour Lyon and Tellier, were not open'd at all. 
The 14- in the morning before he departed, he made another overture, but could not be 
heard, ſo that then he prepar'd himieit ro obey, and accordingly departed under the 
conduet of 5o Muſquetiers on horſe-back, 25 betore kis Coach, and as many behind, 
not ſuffering him to diſcourſe with any body, —_ him to march ten leagues a day 
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and carrying him every night out of the Road, without acquainting kim which way he 
was to paſs. In ten dayes timehe arriv'd in Savoy, and {taid there for ſome time in the 
Chambery, till he could receive further orders from his Holineſs, to whom he had given 
particular advice ct ali that had palt. 

WWhilit the Nuntio was-marching in this poſture, the Marquis de Fuentes, Ambaſſador 
from the Crown ot Spain, came to give him a vilit, but the guards deny'd him admiſli- 
on ; Fuentes perliltcd, and preſs'd very hard, but all that he could get, was liberty to 
enter with ewo guards with nm, who underſtanding neither /talian nor Spaniſh would 
needs have oblig'd the Nuntio and Faentes to have ipoken in French , but they could not © 
be perſwaded, but diſcours'd three hours together 1n the preſence of the guards, that un- 
der{tood not a word that they ſaid. The news that was brought by the Or 6 from 
the Duke of Crequy, was, that he was forc'd ro go out of Kgme for the {ecurity of his per- 
ſon, thathe was l1mited in his Vidtuals, and ty'd up to a certain allowance every day ; 
but this in time was found to be falſe, and only an invention to exaſperate his Majelty 
the more. - 

His Majeſty was troubl'd to find himſelf in a neceſſity of uling the Nuntioaccordingly, 
becauſe he had been not a lictle pleas'd with his proccedings during his Nuntjature, Ma- 
ny believ'd, that as ſoon as thele difhculties ſhould be compos'd, and due fatisfaftion be 
given to the King, that Piccolomins would be remanded into France , but with this ge- 
neral opinion, the policy of the Ecclelialticks did not agree : it was imagin'd likewiſe, 
that the Pope ( for his own reputation, and to recompence rhe Nuntio's diſgrace in be- 
ing turn'd out of France ) would ſend him a Cap before his entrance into Kome, which 
would have been very acceptable to Piccolomins, But there were other reaſons that di- 
verted his Holineſs from ſuch thoughts ; however he was with other Nuntio's promoted 
to the Cardinalſhip 1664. with the Title of San Pietro al Monte doro. Were he better 
furniſh'd with humility, it would be better tor him, tor he is generally reckon'd a very 

roud man. 

: CAKLO CARAFFA a Neapolitan, is a perſon of great parts, and worthy of high- 
er advancement, did not the memory of Paul the fourth ( who was not at all propitious 
to the Spamard ) give ſome obſtruttion to the maturity ot his years, he being yer frelh, 
healthful, and vigorous. He was ſent Nuntio to Femice by Inzocent the tenth, and con- 
tirm'd by eAlexander the ſeventh, who imploy'd him in a bulineſs of the greateſt difh- 
culty perhaps, that ever Nuntio was imployjdin ; and that was the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the Jeſuirs in the State of Venice, Which the ſaid eAlexander recommended to him with 
the greateſt earneſtneſs imaginable. : 

Caraffa t (atishe the ardency of the Popes delire, undertook that Negotiation, bur 
he met with ſo many obſtacles, he deſpair'd of ir himſeit, chough in his Lecter ro Rome, 
he diſlembl'd it as much as he could, writing alwayes ambiguoully, leaſt he ſhould pur 
his Holineſs too into deſpair, who had a great fancy he ſhould weather that point. In 
thort, he behay'd himſelt ſo ſubtilly in the Senate, and knew ſo well how to manage 
his affairs, that he brought the Venetian to his Lucr, and willingly to condeſcend to the 
importunities of the Pope. 

In this tranſaion, Caraffa's parts, and dexterity in great affairs, was very well 
known :- he having receiv'd feveral teſtimonies of commendation from the Pope himſelf. 
But yet things did not follow the expectations of rhe Court ; where it was reported, that 
if he happen'd to effect the re-eſtabliſhment of the Jeſuire sin Venice, the Pope would 
without doubt reward him with a Cap ; and this was writ in a Letter from Rome, to one 
of the principal in the Nuntio's Court. But the Jeſuites were reſtor'd, the Pope pleas'd, 
and the Senate ſatisfy'd, yet the Nantio uncapt for ſome time, and not one word to be 
heard of his promotion. 

From Yenice, he was ſent Nuntio to the Emperour of Germany ; where he met like- 
wiſe with ſeveral difficulr affairs, but they laſted not long, becauſe he knew very well 
how to difintangle himſelf with honour ; and certainly he 1s a perſon ſufhciently dexte- 
rous, ative, - and proper. tor the management of the molt conliderable tranſattions. 
Though he be plcaſant alwayes, and merry in the converſation of Ladies ; he Jies under 

no great-ifapmation of vice ; he proreRts his friends cheerfully, and rejoyces to do good 
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offices for all that delire him , he has many Kindred in \aples, and not few in Rome: it 
he rranſgrefſes any way, tis in his ſeverity,his-juſtice having too often more of rigour than 

. mercy. He was promoted with the other Nuntii, 1664. with the Title of Santa Su- 
ſanna. Art preſent he is Legare at Bolognia, from whence it is hop'd he will come away 
with the applauſe of the people, he having given already an efſay of his good Govern- 
ment. 

ANGELO CELSI a Roman, was created Cardinal with the Tile of Saint George in 
the year 1 664. being Auditor dz Rota, in which office he made himſelf ſome Enemies, 
though for no con(iderable reaſons. In his youth he fell into ſome faults, (airable bur l- 
tle with the Eccleſiaſtical habit which he wore ; for though he was a Prieſt, he could not 
abſtain from ſeveral ſenſualities, many people believing him given over ſo much to luxu- 
ry, that he was fitter to have been a Husband than a Prieſt. However he now reſtrains 
his natural inclinations with great prudence, or at leaſt rranſgreſles in ſecret. 

He is very much inclin'd to revenge, bur has not the faculty to difſemble it, for where 
he is an enemy, he profeſſesir, and where he is a friend, he does the ſame. He is anti- 
ent, but of a {trong compleRion, though ſubject ro infirmities. He is ſevere in his na- 
ture, and inclin'd to juſtice with too much punRilio. In certain Congregations, his Vote 
has been almoſt Tyrannical, and all to do juſtice, ſo as the concern'd and offended parties 
have ſaid, that he was a Phalaris, or a perſon of a cruel and carnal nature ; becauſe or- 
dinarily they go together, and your cruel people are obſerv'd to be moſt carnal, 

Many are of opinion, that if his life correſponded to his parts, there would not be a 
more worthy perſon in the whole Colledge. He has certainly a ſound judgement, a brain 
capable of any thing , he is more learned than ordinary, curious in all kind of Hiſtory, 
politick, dextrous in treaties and bulineſs, afſtduous in what he undertakes, not obſ{tinate 
in his opinion ; in ſhort, he is a perſon of general parts, which in the Congregations, and 
Conliſtories, he dayly diſcovers. 

He has but one Brother, an antient man too, but inclin'd as much to pleaſure, as this 
is to ſeverity. He has great ſtore of friends and adherents in Rome ; his neareſt are Ca- 
__ , and Capranica, with whom he holds very good correſpondence , the great 
afteRion he bears ro Ravizza ( a perſon odious to the Romans ) has given ſome check 
to his reputation, and the rather, becauſe he appear'd in his defence againſt Cardinal 
Chips. 

FAVLO SAVELLI a Roman, is the Nephew of the late Cardinal Fabriſo Savelli, 
that ſerv'd a long time in the wars of Germany, in the quality of General, This Family 
is the moſt conliderable in Rome, and that not only for its antientneſs and nobility, bur 
for the great Prerogatives it enjoys, as the office of e ariſciallo di Santa Chieſa, and to 
thar Mar(halſhip, belongs the keeping of the Conclave. During the vacation of the See, 
the ſaid Savell; has no ſmall anthority and juriſdition in Rome. He may raiſe Souldiers 
for a Guard for himſelf, at the charge of the Apoſtolical Chamber, upon any emer- 
gency or apprehenſion, and chaſtiſe thoſe thar rranſgreſs the orders of the Conclave ; as 
he did in the Conclave of Urban the eight, when he ſent ſeveral little Clarks to the 
Galeys, for conveying Letters ro the Cardinals in the Conclave, and threatned others 
with death. 

Though this Family has had two Popes of it, and a great number of Cardinals, yet it 
has been 1n great danger of falling ; and this is moſt certain, had it not been for the inhe. 
ritance of eAſontalto, it would have been very'low. Bur fo opulent an eſtate falling ro 
them by a marriage contracted with a Siſter of eAſontalto, ( that happen'd to be the 141} 
of the houſe of Perreti: ) and the Prince Savells, was ſufficient to make him lift up his 
head again, though ro ſpea> truth, he had never abated of his uſual ſplendour, unleſs in 
ſome ſmall retrenchments of his Court. 

This Paulo that we ſpeak of, purchas'd the Chiericatura di Camera, with firm conf 
dence, to be choſen a Cardinal, as indeed it fell out ; for eAlexand:r retainir$ the ſame 
inclination to the Roman Families, as Innocent had, that he might nor ſee ſo honourg- 
ble a houſe withour a Cap, at the death of Cardinal Fabritzo, he made him 2 Cardin! 
1664. with the Title of Santa Maria della Scala. 

This Cardinal has no great knowledge in the moſt conſiderable affairs of Srate; bir 

: he 
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he has capacity enough to inform himſelf, 1f he would read Hiſtory a little more, he 
would do much better in the Congregations, though his judgement already is none of 
the worſt. He is a Spaniard, but concerns not himſelf roo farr in defence of that Crown. 
His Converſation is good, and grateful, yer ſome there are that think him proud, but [ 
could never fee but he was humble enough. 

cALPHONSO LITTA a eMilaneſe, has been imploy'd in ſeveral important 
affairs, in which he has alwayes expreſs'd himſelf by the honourableneſs of his ſucceſs, 
a man of great parts, and experience. He is certainly a man very proper for buſineſs, in- 
defatigable in ſearching and perpending of every thing he undertakes, that he may nor. 
afterward be at a loſs, when he comes to give his judgement or vote, ſo that this is 
moſt ſure, that he that loſes any thing in his preſence, may be fſatisfy'd very well, for 
he is not us'd to do things blindfold, as others Co even in Rome it ſelf, 

He has given tokens of his parts and good life from his very youth, yer he fell into 

ſome light miſcarriages, but not conſiderable ; he is a perſon of good learning, great 
prattice, no ordinary experience, and has a ſtrange head for ſolid and profound buſineſs. 
Whilſt he was Archbiſhop of e Milan, he ſhew'd himſe)! an excellent Paſtor, conciliating 
the affe&tion of the whole people there z but for all this, ſome there be that believe thar 
he rail'd in a little punRtilio of prudence, when he appear'd ſo itift for the immunities of 
the Church, and other things, in which he might have wink'd with more diſcretion. 
In ſhort, he has ſo much diſoblig'd the Spaniards, that they are grown his implacable 
enemies, and doubtleſs were not their forrune at preſent ſo low, they would handle him 
ſo, as to force him to leave the Church, as they have done before to other Prelats in the 
Kingdom of Naples. Did things therefore go as they would have, they would not fail to 
give him a lift ; for it is not their cuſtom, to pardon till they be reveng'd. 
«3 His promotion to the Cardinalſhip, was no welcome news to the Spaniards, who had 
not concern'd themſelves at all in his affiſtance, bur rather by their private ſuggeſtions 
done whart they could to obſtrut it. Bur Pope Alexander knowing his deſerts very well, 
and the high ſervices he had done the Church, that he being Pope might not ſeem un- 
grateful, tne laſt promotion but one he made him a Cardinal, with the Title di Santa 
Croce in Fernſalem, giving him the Archbiſhoprick with it. Very few Cardinals there 
have been, that have attain'd that dignity upon the bare account of their merics, as this 
perſon has done to his immortal reputation. 

He holds the ſame Maxime with other people, that to be Pope, it is neceſſary to be at 
odds with the Spaniard ; and therefore being Cardinal, he is the more incens'd againſt 
them. Don Lewss d' Haro, Governour of Afilan, with whom he had ſome variance, 
writ ſeveral Letters to the Spaniſh Ambaſſador at Rome in the time of the vacancy of the 
See, againſt the promotion of Lirea z inſomuch that it is the opinion of many wiſe men, 
that a Cardinal that is born a SubjeR to a Prince, and has conliderable dignities in his 
Principalities, cannot but be thought imprudent, if he quarrels and contends with that 
Prince. But for my part, 1 do not queſtton but there were many conſiderable reaſons to 
work a perſon of his diſcretion and worth to ſuch a reſolution. 

KIO CORSINI a Florentine, was Treaſurer, and afterwards Cardinal, with 
the Title of Santi Neri Achillo , which Title was given him for its correſpondence with 
his name, His Kindred are but of indifferent quality, but he endeavours what he can to 
advance them upon all occaſions. The Great Duke loves him very well, but imployes 
him not in any buſineſs of conſequence, perhaps for his private intereſt. In his Treaſurer- 
ſhip, he got the reputation of a perſon of no ordinary Talent , bur it is not ſo much as 
it ought to have been, for when he drove at the Cardinalſhip, he was fain to worſhip 
and tawn upon thoſe at the Helme, and it ſucceeded 2s well as he could wiſh. 

In the Congregations, he has ſhewn himſelf a perſon of worth, a good politician, 
and impartial in all matters of conſequence ; and indeed he has a great capacity, and ſome 
good learning. He is not over rigid, and ſevere, yet he ſuffers not himſelf to be led by 
the Noſe roo much, as loving his own tancy and capriccio, eſpecially it he knows he has 
reaſon on his lide. Ar preſent he is Legat of Ferrara, a conliderable Legation, and of 
great trult, becauſe upon the Tonhnes. He will have great opportunity of thewing his 
parts there, of which he has given good eflay already, though it is not above three 
months 
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months ſince he arriv'd. Every body is in expeRation of the ſucceſs of this Legation; for 
my part-l do not doubt but he will come off honourably, if his ſervants do-not make him 
tranſgreſs, for to ſpeak rhe truth, he is ſometimes roo indulgent. 

P ALUZZO P ALUZZI a Roman, has ſerv'd the Church above forty years with 
extraordinary diligence, yet had never any remuneration from Pope Innocent, though he 
knew what pains he had taken very well z ſo that it was no ſmall wonder to ſee m3 ny per- 
ſons of leſs meric than he, that had not done half the ſervice he had done for the Church, 
advanc'd before him,and which is more, in ſo difficult conjunRures. 

Yet Innocent would confeſs that this Prelats ſhoulders deſery'd the Porple, but that 
his tongue ſpoil'd them ; and truly he has too little Phlegm, and is too herce in con- 
demning the adtions of others, without any regard to the quality of their perſons, inſo- 
much that ſpeaking in publique, and with roo much liberty, of the ations of the favou- 
rires at Court, he has retarded the progreſs of his fortunes. Yet his way of Murtining 
is not withour irs grace, for he pricks them with honey, and kindles the fre in the Cer- 
ſer, to burn the hands of the Prieſt, under prerence of doing it for the benefit and ory of 
the Altar, This | will ſay, he is as zealous in all his expreſſions, as is imaginable , bur 
he does it not upon any parricular intereſt, but for the publick advantage. But he is our 
in his politicks now, becauſe this age is for nothing bur difſembling at Rome ;, zeal in- 
deed is good with reſpe&t to the time and the place, but not when it will be taken for 
faQtion and repining. 

Many people oblerving that he was old, and had no Cap, concluded for certain he 
would neyer have any ; and indeed he did not look for it himſelf. But Alexander con- 
lidering, that to leave a perſon who for ſo long time had been ſerviceable to the Church, 
withour any reward, would but diſcourage and intepidate the reſt, he reſoly'd to take 
away that (candal, and created him Cardinal with the Title of Baſilica deg's dodeci eA- 

flols, 

- He is an honeſt man, well vers'd in the Canons, and not a little in the Civil Prudence, 
bur improper for the Cadinalitial FunRion in reſpe&t of his blindneſs, which ſuffer'd him 
ro come but very ſeldom into the C gations; but he was preſent in the laſt Con- 
clave, and gave his voice. In brief, he is ſo decrepid, that he ;ooks every moment for 
death, and therefore has bur lirtle regard for the things of this world. 

CES ARE R ASPONI of Ravenna, has by his handſome as, inſinvated him- 
ſelf ar Court, in ſuch manner, thar he is arriv'd at that 'honourable degree he deſerves, 
as being a perſon worthy of the Cardinalicial dignity. He has alwayes had a great am- 
bition to advance himſelf in offices and employments, bur he has had the prudence to con- 
ceal it, he is very obſequious to ſuch as have any abilities to aſſiſt him, yet ſo as rot to 
fall into any extravagant flattery. | 

He was made Secretary of the Counce), and in many Controverſies with thoſe Pre- 
lates, he gave good demonſtration of his parts. And becauſe that charge is a charge of 
great confidence, with the Cardinal Padrone, he found out a wy to ſatisfie the Chigs, 
without receding from the Priviledge of his _ e Alexander had a good opinion 0t 
him, and therefore in ſeveral of his bulineſſes of importance, he took his judgement along 
with him, which he willingly, and with his wonted modelty deliver'd, ſo that Alexander 
left this advice to Chigs his Nephew, that in all intricate matters he ſhou'd make uſe of 
the judgement of Monlignor Raſpons. 

A few months after the fatal diſaſter, as one may call jt, that happen'd to the Duke of 
Crequy in Rome, he was fent Nuntio Extraordinary into France, to endeavour to accom- 
moaare the bulineſs, to ſatisfie the King of France, but without diminution to the Ma- 
zelty of the Pope. This was an affair ot great conlequence, and therefore his Holineſs 
ſeveral dayes rogether conſulted with his Cardinals about the ele&tion of a fir perſon for 
ſuch an imployment ; after the nomination of ſeveral, and the rejeftion of all, Reſpori 
was judg'd the moſt proper and habile perſon, from whence may be argu'd the repucacion 
he had amongſt the Prelates of the Conrr. 

Art the very beginning of his Legartion, there happen'd a cercain difterence that con- 
ftrain'd him to depart from Lyons, where he was arrivd, and to return into Savey, to 
ſome Neutral place ; But his Negotiation had no great tucceſs, fo that the Duke of 
Crequy 
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Crequy return'd to Paris, and he to Romy ; nevertheleſs Raſpori had ſo well accommo- 
datcd things to his Majeſties ſatisfaQion, that he had almoſt pardon'd the affront offer'd 
to his Ambaſſador : Bur the buſineſs of Caſtro, which the King would have compriz'd in 
that Treaty, and without which-he was reſolv'd to have none, put all things into a ſul. 
pence. For all that, the Pope'was ſo well ſatisf'd with the tranſaRtion of Reſfpozi, that 
to recompetice him for it, and his other ſervices to the Church; he created hum Cardinal 
in his firſt promotion, with the Title of Sar Giovanns in Porta, Latina. 

This Cardinal has a ſound judgement, and great dexterity in bulineſs, and that the 
more, becauſe he is not roo much inamour'd with his own opinions, nor adheres to9 
much to them as others do, who though they know another mans advice be more ade- 
quare and beneficial to the matter in hand, yet in deſpight of all reaſon, will defend their 
own judgements, be rhey never ſo falſe ; he carries himſelf indifferently, and labours 
much to be counted impartial His Kindred are of condition good enough, but not rich, 
and in particular a Nephew that is call'd the Abbot Rafons, which being but a youth 
of 2.7. years of age, he carty'd into France with him, being a perſon of good behaviour, 
and great generolity ; and though he abounds not with any extraordinary Learning, yet 
his judgement is ſo good, that with a little exerciſe he may very well go through the moſt 
important affairs. This Cardinal may with maturity of years make a paſs in the Con- 
clave, as well as any of the reſt. . 

GIO. NICOLA CONTI is a Roman, of an antient Family, that has ſeveral times 
afforded illuſtrivus perſons to the Church, and by. whom it has been ſerv'd with all 
punQualiry and honour. This Lord has had ſeveral ordinary imployments, and dif. 
charg'd himſelf indifferently well : The greateſt of his Offices was the Government of 
Rome, which he began to exerciſe with great ſeverity, having declar'd to his Holineſs 
himſelf, that he would proceed in an exat way of Juſtice, without partialicy to an 
body. Burt in a ſhort time he had chang'd his opinion, and was obſerv'd to follow other 
things inſtead of ſeverity, eſpecially it any thing relating to the ſatisfation of the Ne- 
phews was indebate ; for he was grown very carefull of giving them any diſguſt, as 
complying in every thing there, though with never ſo much injury to Juſtice : Belides 
this, he is thought to have been too indulgent to the recommendations of the Cardinals, 
and Nobility of Reme, that are his Friends and Relations, at whoſe inſtances he has dil- 
charg'd ſeveral Priloners that were more worthy to have been correfted, Not that he 
can be charg'd with Bribery, his hands are clean enough from that, though he be none of 
the liberalelt perſons about the Courr. 

It cannot be deny'd but there are (eyeral good qualities in him, that may make him 
capable of being an Ornament to his Dignity, although he fell into ſome frailties ( be- 
fore he took the Prelacy upon him ) that are not w-rthy to be remembred, though he 
be now prudent enough to make the goodneſs of his deportment, fatisfie for the evil that 
is paſt. He fails not to endeavour to raiſe himſelf as muchas he can, and he takes that 
way that is molt likely to give him reputation in the Conclave. He deals with the 
French and the Spaniards (0, that when he is arrived at a competent age, if there be occa- 
ſion, he may incline them both to be his Friends. He'has many Relations both Souldiers 
and Prelates, that would not be at all offended to ſee him Pope. eAMlexander had ſeveral 
reaſons for his Creation, but the chief was to fortifie his own Family, by obliging of « 
perſon of _ Alliance in Rome ; he made him Cardinal with the Title of Santa 
e Maria in Traſpontina. 

GLACOMO NINI. of Siena, has been ſcrambling after Honours and Offices from 
the time he took the Eccleſiaſtical habit upon him, and has left no one unturn'd to arrive 
at his deſigns. His ambition put him forward ſo, that he ſeveral times attempted to have 
been made Nuntio, bur his inſufhciency was too well known at Court, to ſucceed therein, 
he having bur lictle of the Politicks that are neceflary to make a good Miniſter of State, 
as failing often rather out of honeſty, than any thing elſe. Yer he thinks himſelf able ro 
deal with the greateſt Politicians in Rome, becauſe he has a little ſmattering in Learning, 
and an obliging way with his Complements, and fair words, which in reality ſignifie not 
much, for he ſpeaks oftner with his congue, than his heart, becauſe he has no great foun- 
dation of reaſon, though he wants not tome ordinary Maximes. 
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eAlexander the 7th. in conſideration of his Country, and other things 

Maggior domo of the Apoſtolical Pallace, after he had i'd him fy Rang von 

and hinally created him Cardinal in his laſt Promotion but one, with the Title of Santa 

, CAMariadella pace, which Promotion gave great diſguſt ro the Cavalier della Ciaia Unckle 
to Chigi, that at the ſame time pretended to the Cardinalſhip, and ſeeing Nin preferr'd 
was ready to run mad. But though Vin; had ſcarce merits enough for a Cap, yer he 
deſerv'd more than Ciaia. . 

The report was at firſt, that Cardinal Chigi was the perſon that had driven on 
the intereſt of Nin, and made him a Cardinal ; but it appear'd afterwards, that ir pro» 
ceeded from the meer pleaſure and inclination of the Pope. Before his death there hap- 
pen'd ſome differences berwixt Chigs and N\zni, but by the interpolition of the Conclave, 
Chigt was oblig'd to reconcile himielf with Nzni after the beſt manner he could, which 
he did. 

When Cardinal eAnthonio Barbarino went thorough France to the poſſeſſion of his 
Arch-Biſhoprick , he left his Vineyard near Sar Pancratio, to Cardinal Nins, during his 
abſence, which gave the Spariardegreat ſuſpition that he was inclining to the intereſt of 
the French. 

GREGORIO BARB ARIGO a Venetian, was created at the nomination of the State 
of Vernce, with the Title of San Tomaſo in Patione. Not did the Pope make any difh- 
culty in the Promotion of ſo worthy a perſon, that had given continual teſtimonies of 
an excellent Prelate, from the very time he firſt enter'd into the Eccleſiaftical habir, and 
has confirm'd them lince by the exemplarinEſ[s of his life, free from thoſe ſcandals that at 
preſent are (0 numerous in Kome, | 

Among the reſt of his virtues, which ate conſiderable and proper for a perſon of his 
dignity 3 one eminent one is, his Cordial affeFtion for his Countrey, by which he ob- 
liges that wiſe Senate -(_ that is ſeldome ungrateful ) to continue a grateful correſpon- 
dence with him upon all occaſions. 

After the death of Monſignour Giorgio Cornato, the Biſhoprick of Padoawas conferr'd 
upon him, which is one of the beſt Bulopricks, I will nor tay in that State, for they 
have no-other like it, but in all Jraly ; and becauſe his Predeceflor ( being a great Ca- 
valier, and of one the moſt renowned Family in Yenice ) had ſuffer'd tome abuſes to 
grow, ull they had obſcur'd in great part the glory. of the Clergy ; Barbarigo not be- 
ing able foe ſo conliderable a Church under ſuch enormities, he inſtiruted a Congre- 
gation of pious and good Prieſts to reform them, giving them ample aurhoriry to effeR 
17 This new manner of Congregation, unknown to the Teſt of the Biſhops, was at 
Grſt ill interpreted at Rgme 7, ſo that ſome envious people fpake of it after a pungent and 
latyrical way , but the Pope commended it much, - and exhorred them to follow ſo good 
an example. The Clergy of Padoathat were diflolute and looſe, rhought that reſolnti- 
on too ſevere, but thoſe of any Pijery or Religion; commended it to the Skyes. In 
ſhort, this Cardinal was alwayes full of zeal both to his Church and ro his Coun- 
Wews:> '.: 
bet RO VIDONI of Cremona,” made up hisfortunes, not ſo much by the exem- 
plarity of his life, as by the Tubttery of his wit. Bis mind was alwayes inclinable to holy 
Orders, and averſe ro Matrimony, though not altpgerher free from ſuch Carnal affeQi- 
ons as gre,109 common in the Clergy of oor dayes. | 

In the beginning of kjs Prelacy, he'fell ito cerr2in Tittle errours, but he knew well 
enough hoy 40 excule himſelf, and ro ſtop the months of all ſuch as ſpake any thing to 
his prejudice. ole ind op | 

In the begihning of Tzaccents Pontificate, he was imploy'd in certain offices, but they 
were of ng canliderable truſt 3 'and though he endeavour'd all he could ro hit the humour 
of his Holinels,, yet he had not the ſucceſs he delir'd. | 

In his Nuttiarure in Polonia ( which is uſnally the rouchftone whereon they try the 
ability vfchew wits ) he mer, with ſuch rubs in certain buſineſſes commirted to him by 
his tlolinefs, that he was very near loling of that reputation he gain'd in the beginning 

of bis Nuntiature. Bur he dilinrangl'd himfelf with ſuch prudence, that he 1eceiv'd 


u94rks from hits Nlulinels for what he had done, for the advantage of the Catholick Reli- 
g10N, 
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p10, and the caſe of the Catholick Princes in that Kingdom ; King Caſtmir recommen- 

ded him very earneſtly to the Pope, and favour'd him much at his Court ; ſo that the 
Pope, who was inclinable enough to reward the deſerts of ſuch perſons, as had done beſt 
ſervice to the Church, created him Cardinal, with the Title of Saint Caliſto.. Nor was 
this creation diſplealing to the Spaniard, his Eminence being as it were a SubjeR to that 
Crown, and one that had alwayes held a fair correſpondence with it, but without df- 
guſting the French, wing ne dexterity, that he oblig'd the one, without giving jealou- 
lie to the other. In the Congregations he did alwaycs very well, and what he ſaid, was 
uporrgood foundation : yet he might have been a little more ſhort and ſuccinR in his diſ- 
courſes, for he would amplife ſo much, he would often loſe his way, not knowing how 
to get back to his Poſt ; bur in things of higher importance, he took more time and con- 
ſideration. He neither exceeds in clemency, nor rigour, but keeps a middle way berwixt 
both ; only in certain caſes where the intereſt of his own or his friends is concern'd he 
will miſtake ſometimes, and be rigid, where he ſhould be merciful, and merciful, where 
he ſhould be ſevere z at Court he has but an ordinary reputation. 

PASCALE deARAGONA is a natural Spaniard, of one of the moſt illuſtrious 
Families in Spain, if not of the Royal ; he was made Cardinal at the nomination of the 
King of Spain, with the Title of Santa Balbina ;, before his Creation he had ſerv'd his 
Majeſty in very conſiderable imployments, and much to the adyantage and ſatisfaRion 
of that Crown. 

In Rome where he receiv'd the Cap from his Holineſſes own hands, he was certain 
months in the charater of Ambaſſador , but in a ſhort time he was declar'd Vice-Roy 
of Naples, which is one of the greateſt Governments that depend upon that Crown, 
ſubſticuring Don Pietro d'eAragona his Brother, Ambaſſador in his place z he went from 
Rome to take poſlcſſion of his new Government, where he was veceiv'd with all imagi- 
nable Pomp by thoſe people, ro whom he expreſs'd all the tokens of integrity and 
juſtice, raking off at firſt daſh ſeveral of their Grievances and Gabels ; thyugh he was 
afterwards entorc'd to lay others in their room, which he did without any way diſguſt- 
ing the people. 

The King of Spain dying in the mean time, this Cardinal was declar'd one of the Prin- 
cipal Counſellors to the Queen Dowager, call'd back into Spain to affiſt in the Govern- 
ment of that Monarchy, and his Brother Don Petro, declar'd Vice-Rvy in his ſtead, but 
rather in conlideration of the Cardinal, than the proper merits of Don Pierro, who was 
indeed, next him, the moſt worthy of that charge, which he doth {till execute with ho- 
nour to himſelf, and ſatisfaftion to the people. 

Whilſt he was Vice-Roy, the dignity of Sopremo Inquiſtore was conferr'd upon him ; 
bur he held it not long, reigning it ta the Queens chiet Conteſlor in exchange for the 
Arch-Biſhoprick of Toledo, which he has in poſſeſſion at this time. This Gardinal is 
certainly a perſon of great intelligence in politick affairs ; generous upon many occali- 
ons, but not upon all, he delights in certain magnificencies and paſtimes, provided they 
be honourable. The Queen has kim in great eſteem, and makes uſe, not of his publick 
Counſels only, bur his private ; inſomuch that there are many Grandees in the Court 
that wy him excecdingly, calling him the Spaniſh Maxzarine ; but they are very much 
miſtaken. 

FRANCISCO eM ARIA CM ANCINT a Roman, was made Cardinal by eAlex- 
ander , at the nomination of the moſt Chriſtian King, with the Title of Santz Viſto, e 
Modeſto, Cardinal CMazarine, who was his Coulin, and reſolv'd to make all his Rela- 
tions conſiderable bath in wealth and preheminence, ſeeing his Brother Cardinal 24s- 
chele Mazarine was dead, for whoſe exaltation, he had ſer his authority upon the Ten- 
terhooks, he began immediately ro bend his mind to the ingrandizing this Kinſman ; and 
to that end he conferr'd honours upon him, and introduc'd him into the ſervice of the 
King, that he might not ſeem to exalt a perſon to the Cardinalſhip ( though his _ 
was no other ) by the interceſſion of the Crown of France, till he had given ſome telti- 
mony of his afteRion to his Majeſties ſervice ; and he had reaſon, for when by his ſer- 
vices to the Crown of France, he had prevail'd with his Majeſty to recommend his Bro- 
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lated by the Spaniards, or induc'd by ſome other reaſons, he excus'd himſelf, by pre- 
tending that his Majeſty ought not to interpoſe for a perſon, that had done no ſervice ror 
his Crown. But be it as it will, he obtain'd it at laſt, though he enjoy'd it but a few 
months, death taking him out of the World without regard to the power of Afazarine, 
who was much afflicted at the news thereof. And that eHMaxzarine might not have it 
again caſt in his diſh, that he made the Crown of France nominate another Cardinal of 
no merit nor deſert, he put forth his hand to this Gentleman alſo, and gave him Oppor- 
tunity of ſerving his Majeſty, in things that redounded more to the honour of eMarncirs 
himſelf, than to the ſervice of that Crown , for eAſazarine performing many things by 
his own great and fortunate brain, afterwards gave out that all was perform'd by the 
condudt and affetion of eHancins, who perhaps knew nothing thereof himſelf, though 
he wanted no will nor defire to ſerve well. eAlexander ( that envyed the great Authy- 
rity of Mazarine in France, and in his Nuntiature to Colen had taken ſome ill imprelli- 
ons againſt him, as ſuppoling him the great obſtruRter of the Peace ) lik'd not this Exal- 
tation of his Coulin, but endeavour'd under- hand what he could to defeat it ; but finding 
the inconveniences that would follow, he created him, and ſcem'd to do that willingly 
that he could not prevent. 

This Cardinal is not ingratefull to the Crown that gave him his Cap, having carry'd 
himſelf alwayes with great fervour in defence of its intereſt. But he has not that head- 
piece that is neceſlary for them that undertake the proteRion of Crowns, In the Con- 
gregations he ſhews himſelf a perſon of indifferent judgement, delivering his opinion 
temperately and modeſtly, though he be — ſubject to choller. He would be glad 
to take any way would bring him to the Papacy, but knowing that thoſe Cardinals that 
have been propos'd by the Crowns, do bur loſe their times to think on't, he alte:s his 
mind, and contents himſelf to be counted a good Cardinal, as he is indeed, having very 
few vices or defc&s, but forces himſelf what he can to preſerve the reputation of his 
Dignity. In the Sacred Colledge he has more Friends than Enemies, and amongſt all 
thE Cardinals that follow the intereſt of France, he is the leaſt hated by the Spaniard, 
though he be Coulin to LHMatarine, a Name that is odious to Sparn to this day, fyr his 
great fortune in the time of the Wars, and for the cunning he ſhew'd at the ſurrendring 
of Caſſal. He converſes civilly with every body, he is generous upon occalion, bur nor 
over-much ; he proreRts all willingly rhac are recommended to him ; he loves Learned 
men well enough, and 'tis no fault of his if he obliges nor all of them. 

GIROLAMO BUONCOMP AGNI of Boloma , is Gregory the thirteent! s 
Great Nephew ; that Pope was very well inclin'd to the advancement of his own F..- 
mily, from the time he was admitted to the Papacy in the year 1572, in {o much th:t 
in the twelye years he was Pope, he brought the Buoncompagnt to that grandeur, that f t 
above thirty years they liv'd like Princes. Gzacomo Buoncompagni, General for the 
Church, and Grandfather to the Cardinal we are now a ſpeaking of, left ſeveral Sons, 
all very rich, and well ally'd; yer ina ſhort time after, though there was not any pro 
digal in the whole Family, all was diſpers'd and gone , belides though ſome of them 
were Cardinals ſtil, and had conſiderable Offices, yet they left their Families worſe 
and worſe in reſpe& of their Eſtate ; and had not two Marriages ſoſtain'd it, and 
put them into a moderare degree of ſubliſtance, in reſpe&t of what they were mm 
before, without doubt they would have run a great hazard of being in a worle 
condition. 

Girolamo Buoncompagni took the Eccleſiaſtical habit upon him for no other end, but 
to ſee if he could advance his Family again to its former grandeur, by the acquilition of 
a Cap : for amongſt the Italiazs they that fall ro any decay, have no other hopes to re- 
eſtabliſh chernſelves, but by taking the Prieſts habit upon them, as knowing very well 
the Church has eminent wayes enough to raiſe them thar uſe the right means. 

In the time of /nnocent, he courted and infinuated what he could, to work himſelf into 
ſome conliderable imployment, but he could not effect it, for ſeveral reaſons, bur 
eſpecially in reſpe& of his youth, which in Rome is uſually a great impediment ; belides 
Innocent looking on him as a perſon but of indifferent parts, and (inall experience in 
matters of conſequence, durſt not truſt him, leaſt he ſhould not come off with that honour 
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that he ought to do * However he imploy'd him in ſuch Offices as might exerciſe him, 
and by degrees he inſtru&ted him in greater affairs, doing what he could poſlibly to make 
him conceiv'd a man of abilities, and worthy of greater preferment. 

cAlexander that had 2 mind alwayes to be eſteem'd a Pope that was zealous for the 
publique honour of the Church, having created Cardinal Farneſe that was Maggiordomo 
of the Apoſtolick Palace, with deſign to advance ſome other perſon of equal merits to 
the place he religned ; he declar'd Buoncompagni eMaggiordomo, who began in a ſhort 
time to execute it exaftly, though it was joyn'd with a hundred ſeveral imployments , 
he knew very well how to comport himſelf with the two branches of the Chigs, with- 
out giving occaſion of jealoulie to the one or the other, obliging them ſo that they made 
no icruple to recommend him to the Pope, eſpecially Cardinal Chzg: did him good offices, 
as glorying that he had amonglt his Creatures, ſo conliderable a perſon z ſo that eAlex- 
andey periwaded by their arguments, created him Cardinal in his third Promotion, with 
the Title of San Petro, e eMarcellino. 

A while after the ſaid Alexander gave him the Archbiſhoprick of Bolonia, in which 
this Cardinal gave great proofs of his making an excellent Prelate ; he is charitable to 
the poor, benigne to all that have buſineſs with him, unpartial to the higheſt degree, 
and free and unbyaſs'd in his judgement. The Sacred Colledge has ſo great an eſteem for 
him, there is not a Cardinal has any conliderable animoſity againſt him ; ſo that if 
he encreaſes in goodneſs, as he may do in years, he may have no ſmall party in the 
Conclave. 

CARLO ROBERTI a Roman, has labour'd might and main , that he might not 
come behind the reſt, and has made court{hip to more than two or three, that he might 
the better advance himſelf ; for he diſcern'd the neceſſity wherein his Family ſtood of 
conſiderable aſſiſtance , and how ambitious it was to have a Cap amongſt them, 
Innocent imploy'd him in ſome places of ordinary importance, and though he did what 
he could co gain the reputation of having well ſerv'd the Church, yer ( whether it was 
that the Courr was then forming extravagant Scenes of their own, or whether it was 
that he could not hit the humour of eae Pope ) there: was little or no notice taken 
of him. 

But in the Popedom of eAlexander, being imploy'd i greater aff:irs, he began to gain 
ſome reputation both with People and Pope; who ipake of him often to his relations, as 
of a perſon adorn'd with ſeveral good qualities, and fit to ſerve the Church in the moſt 
troubleſovme and calamirous times. | 

After the pacification betwixt the Pope and the King of France, upon the rupture 
about the Duke of Crequy, this. Roberts was created Nuntto, and ſent into France in the 
room of Piccoſomins that was driven from thence ; which is an evident ſign his Holi- 
neſs had a good opinion of. him, when he put that Nunciature into his hands, that re- 
quired ſo great prudence and dexterity t9 manage it : For though the groſs of the 
quarrcl was compos'd by the Treaty at Pſa, yet there were certain reliques remaining, 
that without good management might have unravell'd all again ; above all, his Holinels 
gave Reberti in charge, that he ſhould as much as poſſible redintegrate into the favour of 
his Majeſty, and the principal Officers in his Court, the opinion the Chigs had loſt in 
France, and that he (hould endeavour to make them appear innocent, and full of affe&ti- 
on for that Crown. Which ſaid orders were obſerv'd by the Nuntio, according as 
they ought to be, he having in a ſhort time gain'd the reputation of an excellent 
and iiapartial Miniſter in that Court: Ar length in his laſt promotion , eAlex- 
ander made him a Cardinal with the reſt of the Nuntioes, and ſent him his Cap 
to Parts. 

Before his Nuntiature into France, this Prelate was much inclin'd to the intereſt of 
Spain, but after he began to be acquainted with the Chriſtian Kings manner of Entertain- 
ment, and the civility of the French Court, he chang'd his mind, and follow'd the 
humour of the French. The Cardinals of that Kings ta&ion, endeavour'd what they 
could to gain him, though but extrinſecally, whilſt chey diſcover'd what was intrinſe- 
cally in hun z; however they gain'd bur little upon him, their diſcourles being only in 
general terms. 
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It is not known what good ſucceſs he would have had in the management of- the 
Congregations, becauſe he ſtay'd not long in Rome after the aſſutaption of Clement the 
ninth, being immediately ſent Legat to Komagna, where he order'd his affairs with great 
regularity, and juſtice ; but 'tis ſuppos'd he would have one very well; becauſe he is a 
perſon of ſound judgement, modeſt in his opinion, and one that will give both God and 
Ceſar their due, which isas much as to ſay, he is botha good States-man, and a good 
Church-man too, and would be muck better, were he not addited ſo much to the bene- 
fit of his own Family. 

GIULIO SPINOLA a Gemoeſe, is 4 perſon of excellent parts, generous, magnani- 
mous, 'and full of civility, and meekneſs ; he is an enemy to. prodigality, yer loves not 
covetoulneſs; the darling of his Country-men. He arriv'ed at the Prelacy ( though he 
was otherwiſe deſerving enough ) by the ordinary way of the Geroeſes, who have taken 
an oath as it were to buy all the offices that are ro be fold in Rome by the Church. In his 
very firſt imployments, he expreſs'd himſelf a perſon of worth ; al indeed he is not a 
little learned, nor a little converſant amongſt learned men , his delight is to be diſcourſ- 
ing amongſt {uch as are experienc'd in Politicks, and Eccleliaſtical aftairs, obſerving with 
great diligence, which way he may make the moſt profit of them , 'and this he loves as 
his Recreations. 

In his youth he was not ſo chaſt altogether as he ſhould have been, having ſuffer'd him- 
ſelf ta be carry'd away too much with the love of Women, to the ſcandal of all that had 
affeion for him ; but ſince he took the habir of a Prelate upon him, he has been more 
circumſpect, and if he has not girt himſelf ſo cloſe with the girdle of Chaſtity, as he 
ought, yet he has brought himlelf to ſo formal af\d exterior modeſty, and ſo ſeeming a 
prudence, in covering thoſe frailties which cannot be forſaken by thoſe that carry them 
along with them, that at preſent he is eſteem'd chaſt, whether he be ſo or no. 

He ( being a perſon deſcended from a Family ſo famous through all Exrope in ſeveral 
reſpeQs,particularly in conlideration of the Marquiſs Spinola the great Captain and Car- 
dinal Agoſtino Spinola, a molt noble perſon, and very beneficial ro the poor ) had no 
great ditnculty to obtain a reputation at Court, Which every body is ambitious 'of ar 
Rome , many people acmir'd rather that he was imploy'd no ſooner in more conliderable 
affairs, ſecing that to the Nobility of his Birth, he wanted not the good endowments of 
mind. eAlexander having experienc'd him in ſome intricate bulineis, and found him a 
perſon of worth, he ſent him Nuntio into Germany, in Caraffa's place, who was created 
Cardinal. In which he comported himſelf ſo well, to the ſarisfaftion both of the Empe- 
rour and Pope, eſpecially in matters of Religion, and the differences betwixt the Catho- 
lick and Proteſtant, that in the laſt Promotion of Pope eAlexander, he deſervedly ,ob- 
tain'd a Cap; and a while after, he left the Imperial Court, ro be preſent at the Con- 
clave in Rome. p 

His voice will alwayes be in favour of the houſe of Auſtria, as well from his natural 
inclination, as from the obligarions the Family of Spinola has alwayes receiv'd trum the 
Catholick Crown ; from whence it acknowledges the greateſt part of its fortunzs. He 
delights much in walking, in Comedyes, and Balls, and perhaps his dignity has alter'd 
his humours ; however he is aſliduous enough in bulineſs, and is very lincere and atteRtio- 
nate in What ever he undertakes : he is very apt to be angry, it things ſucceed not ac- 
cording to his deligns : he looks cloſely enough ro the people of his Court, and allows 
them not ſuch laticude, as other Prelates and Cardinals do allow to their Courts. *Tis 
ſuppos'd he would do very well in the management of ſome Legatrion, which he might 
have, if there was any regard had of the deſert of a perſon ; but in thoſe caſes, the 
Popes aim no further than to ſatishe chem they are pleas'd with, not thoſe that deſerve 
it. He uſes great prudence in gaining upon ſuch Princes Miniſters, as are relident in 

Rome ; and ſpeaks of the merit of his Countrey ſo, as gives occalion of jealoulic ro all 
that envy them. 

VIT ALLANO VISCONTI of Milan, is a Gentleman of an illuſtrious Family, and 
deſcended trpm the antient Dukes of e Milan. He devotes himſelf ro the ſervice ot the 
Church, that ſometime or other he may come to the Cardinalſhip, for which he had al- 
wayes a particular fancy. His friends did what they could to have perlwaded him to the 
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Warrs, but he lik'd the Croſs better, as that which brings ordinarily more profit, more 
honour, and leſs danger. The beginning of his Prelacy was not ſo ſucceſsful as he 
look'd for,ſo that he was often changing hisprofeſſion, being weary as he ſaid,to ſee things 
go on ſo ſlowly ; but he had 'nq reaſon, for he thought honours would have been 
thower'd down upon his head, though ir came as faſt as he could reaſonably expe. 

Pope eAlexander, who had the firſt occaſion to try him in matters of truſt, did it in 
his Papacy, honouring and loading him with offices, till that whey M-n{1gnour Bonells 
that was Nuntio in Spain, was created Cardinal ; he gave that Nunuature to Viſconti, 
though there were others that put hard for ir. But the Pope, who knew well enough the 
merirs of the cauſe, declar'd Y/3ſconts Nuntio, at one blow ſatisfying his own inclination, 
and the Spaniards too, who were not diſpleas'd to have for their Nuntio, a Prelate not 
only born their Subje&, but bound by many obligations ro the Catholick Crown. In 
this Nuntiature which laſted but three years, Phzlzp the fourth King of Spain dy'd, up- 
on which occaſion, the Nuntio ſhew'd himſelf both a fairhfull Paſtor, and a great Poli- 
tician, aſſiſting in many things with favour to the Church, and withour any prejudice to 
the Crown of Spain. Before he ended his dayes, eAlexander thought good to promote 
him to the Cardinalſhip, as well ro recompence his ſervices to the Church, as that he 
might not ſee ſo honourable a Family without the dignity of a Cardinal, which had had 
heretofore the Soveraignty of Afilan. 

From the advice of his Promotion reſoly'd,;to the news of the unhappy and'dying con- 
dition of the Pope, there were but few dayes paſt ; ſo that ( either out of his own de- 
fire to be in the Conclave, or otherwiſe to comply with the importunity of the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador at Rome, who preſs'd him earneſtly ro make haſt, that the Spaniſh intereſt 
might be made ſtronger thereby ) he reſolv'd to take Poſt, and make his journey by 
land. But the Counſel of « Hadrid would not admit his Auditor to propoſe it, and 
therefore he was forc'd to ſtay in Spasn, and expeRt new orders from the new Pope, with 
great di.gaſt ro the Ambaſſador at Kome. 

The Spaniards careſs him much, hoping he will do them ſome important ſervice,as well 
becauſe he is born their Subject, as becauic he has a particular inclination for them. He is 
a perſon of good qualities, liberal of his promiſes, generous to a certain proportion, 
for he loves not to caſt away too much of his own; aftable, benigne, and of tuch a Ma- 
jelty, as appears pride outwardly, but in effeR is no ſuch thing. 

INNICO CARACCIOLI a Neapolitane, although he is deſcended of a Noble 
houſe, and the chief of N:doin Naples ; he was forc'd tor all that, to dig his fortunes 
from under-ground, thar is to ſay, to acquire the reputation of the Prelacy by buying 
of offices, and by his courtelie and obſequiouſneſs, obiiging chis Popeling ſometimes, 
and ſomerimes that. He is of a nature to diſſemble very well, and like a true Neapoli- 
rane, entertards the fury of his heart, and the ebullition of his bloud, with a counter- 
feit medeſty and goodneſs. From hence it is, ſome men conceive him a goaten of an un- 
ſerled head, capriccious, and giddy ; and indeed he will talk ſometime of this thing, and 
ſometimes of that ; ſometimes ot the reformation, ſometimes of the decorum of the 
Church z now he defends irs frailties, anon he would be Pope, and reform them. Others 
will have him as honeſt, and as able, as his age wilt bear ; bur be it one way or the 
other, this is moſt certain, he has a heart of Steel, cover'd over with Gold, that in caſe 
of necellity , would be able ro withſtand all the comminations, and violences of 
other people, and with humility make his arguments prevail, inſpight of all their con- 
tradidtions, 

The Chzgt had alwayes an afte&tion for him, and held him imploy'd in many bulineſles 
of truſt, till at laſt Alexander towards his latter end, either to recompence ſo deſervi 
a perſon, or to have the office of Auditor ds Camera void again, creared him Cardinal, 
and gave him the Cap with his own hands the 16 of earch 1667, injoyning him ear- 
neſtly to hold fair correſpondency with Cardinal Cbzgz his Nephew, who treated him at 
his Pallace that day at dinner with great magnificence. 

He ſeems to be more inclin'd to the ſervice of Spain, than the other Neapolitane Car- 
dinals, and Subjefts of that Crown, have formerly been , and indeed the Spaniards 
reckon him in the number of theix Confidents, though to his great diflatisfaRtivn ny 
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truſt him nor, as they ought to do. But many are of opinion, that he is not of an hu- 

m our to continue long in that correſpondence with the Spaniards, becauſe he is ſuppos'd 
to be of the nature of the late Cardinal Filomarino, that had a perfeR hatred {1d the 
Miniſters of Spain, and as great an attcion for the King, rowards whom he carry'd 
himſelf with the greateſt humility, but ro his Miniſters with the greateſt pride. Some 
ſay 'tis better to treat with him now he is a Cardinal), than it was before, when he was 
but eAuditor di Camera : He was then an exaQor of certain pur&tilioes, but now he 
ſ1ews great ripeneſs and dexterity in the Congregations, perhaps with delign to advance 
himſelt higher yet, when his years will make him capable. He has Kindred good ſtore, 
but being all of them perſons of quality, they do not trouble him z3 however he does not 
fil ro affiſt them that are of the Church : He loves the divertiſement of Comedies, and 
ſuch other recreations, but ſo as to give no ſcandal, as much as he can. 

GIO. DELFINI a Venetian, has alwayes expreſs'd himſelf a good Prelate, and 
maintain'd the Eccleſiaſtical habir with great Decorum, in ſo much as that Republique 
taking notice of his merits, having a convenient occaſion, they recommended him to Pope 
Alexander, who was reſoly'd to do that honour to thoſe Princes, who had for a long 
time a right of nominating one of their SubjeRs, as well as any of the Crowns. For 
this reaſon reſolving not to fail in a buſineſs of that conſequence, amongſt the reſt that 
were recommended, he choſe Monlignor Delfiz, and created him Cardinal with the reſt 
that were recommended by the Crowns, in March 1667. his Holineſs having diſpatch'd 
Monſignor Falconiers his Chamberlain of Honour, to preſent him with the Cap, whoſe 
arrival was celebrated with the publique folemnity of Fire-works, Balls, and Feſtivals, 
tor three dayes togerher ; particularly the Houſe of 'Delfinz, that is of the antienteſi 
Nobility, made great expreſſion of their joy, by their charity to the poor, and their 
Fountains running with Wine, to give the people entertainment z though to ſpeak the 
truth, the Venctians are too near the Water, to be much given to Wine. 

The Republique of Yenzce according to their uſual generolity, order'd him ſix thou- 
ſand Ducats, as they are wont to give every Cardinal of that Nation, as ſoon as they 
are promoted, towards their expences, and to put them into an Equipage proportionable 
ro their Digniry. He has as yet no great reputation at Court, but he may in a ſhort 
ricne, having a particular way of civility, whereby he obliges all ſuch as have any affairs 
with him ; and he has already ſhewn iuch maniteſt tokens of it in ſome of the Con- 
gregations, that he has diſcover'd himſelf ro be much more capable, than the common 
{orc of Cardinals do imagine. He has declar'd, that he will keep fair correſpondence 
with all the Miniſters that are reſident in Reme, provided the interelt of his Country ob- 
liges him not to the _y ; for to ſpeak truth, he bears as cordial an affeion to his 
Country, as can be expecte from the belt of Subjects, poſtponing his private intereſt, to 
the publique ſervice of the Senate, though he be not quite void of afteRion to his own. 
Amongſt his other virtues, the modeſty of his language is ſuch, he ſuffers not himſelf to 
be tranſ{porred to any body. | 

GUIDO BALDO DE TUN, a German, and Archbiſhop of Salsburg, was made 
Cardinal at the inſtance of the Emperor, and by him diſpatch'd with all ſpeed to Rome, 
to be preſent at the Conclave, to fortihe the Spaniſh intereſt in the eleion of a new 
Pope. The Duke Alremps invited him to take his Lodgings in his Palace, but he excus'd 
himſelf, upon prerence that he delir'd rather to lodge in the German Colledge, where he 
had been ſometimes a Student, and had given hopes of thoſe excellent qualities, which 
he diſcover'd more plainly , after he had taken the Eccleſiaſtical habit upon him, 
by reſtraining himſelf as much as poſſibly he could, from giving any publique 
ſcandal 

The people of his Dioceſs hold him very honeſt, an excellent Paſtor, and one that 

leaves no {tone unturn'd that may make his Clergy ſerviceable, and afliduous in the 
Divine Worſhip. The Emperor carefſes him very much, as a perſon of deſert, and as a 
perſon of Eſtate 3 his Treaſure being ſo vaſt, that upon an exigence he can furniſh him 
abundantly, not by way of Benevolence, but Loan. The greateſt defe& the Germans 
obſerve in him, is his Covetouſneſs, adhering with great afteQion to his own intereſts - 
yet for all chat it cannot be ſaid, that he ever committed any unworthy aQtion, to _ 

mulate 
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mulate wealth, his wayes were rational, and by frugality : Yet ſome Germaes have told 
me, that upon occaſion he has ſpent with great generolity, and eſpecially at the Em- 
prefles arrival in Germany, he ſhew'd himſelf as liberal and magnificent as the beſt. 
Whilſt he was but a Prelate, he diſtributed his Almes with a little too much temperance, 
bur lince he has been a Cardinal, his heart is enlarg'd proportionable to his Dignity : 
He is a perſon of a ſound judgement, and one that traces Grapes to the bottom, 
though in appearance he ſeems no ſuch perſon. But that which is more conſiderable is 
the candor which is natural to his Countrymen ; he 1s never tranſported with paſſion, 
but blames or commends people impartially, as they deſerve. He is ſlow in his Nego- 
tiations, advancing like a Tortoiſe, fo that 'tis thought he would be a fitter Miniſter tor 
Spin, than for Germany : He ſpeaks his mind freely, and is not troubled to be contra- 
dicted, provided they bring reaſons enough to oppole him. 

LEWIS Duke of VENDOSME a Frenchman, is deſcended from a Natural Son 
of Henry the 4th. who marrying with Frances of Lorain Dutcheſs of eerceur, had 
this Lewis by her. He had no great inclination to the Eccleſiaſtical habit, his mind 
running more after Matrimony, and the affairs of the World. Accordingly when he 
was arriv'd at a competent age, he married a Neice of Cardinal eMazarines, who was 
then the Dominus fac totum in France, hoping by means of his favour, to open a way 
to ſome honourable imployment. This Lady was of the ſame ſtock with Cardinal 
eWancini, that is now living, but lived nor many years with her Husband the Duke, to 
whom ſhe left two very hopetull Sons, but not old enough to know, or lament, the loſs 
of ſo incomparable a Mother. 

No ſooner was this Lord fallen into the condition of a Widdower, but he chang'd his 
mind, and as when he was young, he was all for Matrimony, ſo now he is altogether for 
the Eccleſiaſtical habit, noc in any penitential way, but only to capacitate him for the 
Cardinalſhip, which is that he has alwayes aim'd at, and with all induſtry endeavours. 
Finally, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, according to the Prerogative of his Crown, being to 
nominate a perſon in the laſt promotion of Alexander, preſented this as a perſon of great 
merit, and fit to be an Ornament both to the Colledge and Cap ; and the rather, becauſe 
in his Vice-Royſhip in Catalonia, and in his Governmeat of Provence, he had ſhewn greac 
aſſiduity in his Majeſties ſervice, 

A fcw dayes after he had receiv'd his Cap, the tydings of the larguiſhing condition 
of his Holineſs arriv'd ; ſo that with dire&ions from the King, he parted immediately 
for Rome, t0 be preſent at the new Conclave, where he met exattly with the reſt of the 
French Cardinals. In this Conclave he behav'd himſelf with great prudence, and per- 
haps more than was expeRed by the elder Cardinals, that had been a long time acquain- 
ted with the intrigues of the Conclaves. The EleRtion being made, he prepar'd for his 
return into France, but hr{t he recommended to his Holineſs, the intereſts of his Maſter, 
particularly in the bulineſs of the dilincameration of Caſtro, according to the Treaty at 
Piſa; during his ſtay at Rome, he gave great evidences of his generolity, diſpatching all 
that came to him with great ſarisfa&tion. 

The Republique of Genoa, Which is not backward in obliging the Subjects of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, and his Cardinals much more, endeavour'd what they icould ro find 
out away to oblige this , and being in his way at Savona, where he was complemented 
by the Governour with all due reſpe, they {ent him (ix Corſaires of Provence, that had 
been condemn'd to the Galleys , and were ſet at liberty at the inſtance of that Car- 
dinal, for which he expreſs'd great ſatisfaQtion, and thankfulneſs to that Commonwealth. 
In ſhort, this Cardinal 1s not to undertake any matters of great importance, though his 
judgement is well enough, and he manages indifferent things to a hair. 

LEWIS «MONCADA is a Sicilian, and the laſt Cardinal created by eAlexander 
the ſeventh ; he was promoted at the inſtance of the King of Spaiz, with three others, 
nominated by the Emperour, the King of France, and the State of Yenice. The Spari- 
ards deſign in the nomination of this perſon, was not ſo much to remunerate the ſer- 
vices he had done to that Crown upon ſeveral occaſions, as that they might have in the 
Sacred Colledge, a Cardinal conſiderable both in Birth and Authority, of which the 
Spaniards have great need at this time, conſidering the lowneſs and languor of = CoN- 
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dition, eſpecially in Rome, ons en are regarded by rhe Eccleſiaſticks for nothing but 
the profit and authority they receive from the Catholick States, and that King : ſo that 
their authority muſt needs leflen, and their Revenews diminiſh, if the Ecclel1afticks do 
withdraw themſelves from their afte&ion to Spain, 

He has a great reputation in the Court of Spazn, but not ſo much for the inteprity of 
his manners, or the goodneſs of his life, ( for he is but a man, and ſubje& to trailties, 
though he be prudent, and abſtains from ſuch ſcandals, as are offenſive to his gravity) bur 
for his exquilite knowledge in Government, which he ſignaliz'd in ſeveral charges com- 
mitted to him by his Catholick Majeſty. Yet he would ſcarce make ſo good a Paſtor in 
the Government of the Church, having had bur Jirtle converſe in Eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
eſpecially in certain Spiritual matters, he has had little or no occaſion to know, as one 
that has hon drawn away hy martters of tare Policy of greateſt importance, the myſte- 
ries and intrigues of which, he underſtands very well, and will be alwayes faithfull to the 
Spaniard ; and indeed his vigilance is fo great, they muſt riſe berimes that deceive him. 
Ir is ſuppos'd the intelligence berwixt him, and the Cardinal of Aragon, is not very 
good, which laſt, looking upon himſelf as a perſon that has been longer imploy'd inthe 
affairs of that Crown, would prerend to do all ; and this, who profeliles to aft with all 
lincerity and affeftion in his Majeſties ſervice, will not be brought ro condeſcend to re- 
ceive orders from the Cardinal of eAragon , Eſpecially their humours being different, 
for though they are both Spaniards born , yet one retains the mannzrs of a Sici- 
lian. 

In Rome, which is the touchſtone of wits, they ſpeak not as yet either good or bad 
of eHoncaaa, becauſe they have nor ſeen him in his Scarlet, which the Kowans do very 
much deſire. A German Lord that is acquainted with him, told me, that he is of a moſt 
extream jealous nature, not much liberal, though not much coyetous, grave in his au- 
diences, majeſtick in his words, outwardly charitable, and full of Spaz:( Maximes. 

Here ends the Colledge of eAlexanders Cardinals, who are now living, ſome of his 
Creatures being dead, as Cardinal Bagni, Pallavicino, Bandinelli, and Fecchiarelli, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak ſomerhing by rhe bye, becauſe as yet their memory is freſh. In the 
death of Cardinal Bagns, it may be ſaid, and ſaid truly, the Church receiv'd no great 
loſs, becauſe he was 10 old before he receiv'd the Purple, that it was talk'd up and down 
in Rome, that the Cap was beſtow'd on him, in hopes he would nor Keep it long , bur 
in other reſpeRts his death has made a great breach in the Colledge, for he was certainly 
a learned man, of great experience in the Arts both of Warr and Peace ; ſo that Alex- 
ander with great judgement, not only promoted him amongſt the reſt, bur admitted him 
amongſt the greateſt of his Confidents, and receiv'd the news of his death with great ſor- 
row, and affl:;tion. The ſame may be ſaid of Cardinal Bandinelli a Genoeſe, a perſon 
indeed of no profound learning,yet of great praRtice and experience in the myſteries of 
Court, which Alexander underſtood very well, when he made him a Cardinal, to the 
general ſatisfa&tion of the Court, that look'd upon him as worthy of the higheſt com- 
mand ; but he dying juſt in the nick of the vacancy of the See, depriv'd the Conclavelof a 
perſon they talk'd much of at that time, and perhaps he might have ſucceeded. \Vhe- 
ther the Church ſuſtain'd any great loſs by the death of Cardinal Pallavicino, may be 
argu'd from his qualities, for indeed he was an honeſt man, bent wholly upon the bene- 
fir of the Church, in which he alwayes expreſs'd youu linceriry. He was very well read, 
both in Divinity, Morality, and ſpeculative Philoſophy, bur principally in Morality; 
and therefore his Holineſs conferr'd with him till, in all matters of Theology, and Mo- 
rality, in which he was ſo perfe&, there was not one among{t all the Cardinals did equal 
him His Holineſs conſulced him likewiſe in matters of State, not but that he was 1en- 
lible enough of his inexperience therein ; but he did it to ſhew him honour, and to ma- 
nifelt his confidence in him : not ſticking alwayes to his opinion, becauſe he found him a 
. lirtle too rigid, and zealous for the Eccleliaſtical Laws, and ſubject to thoſe errors, which 
thoſe perſons do ordinasily fall into, who ſtand ſo {tifly ro the punQilio's of reformati- 
on, and will go no way but their own ; and rheſe in plain terms are they, that are ob- 
ſtinate, and intraRible in their opinions, be they good or bad. His name ſurvives in 
the Hiſtory of the Councel of Trent, written to the ſhame of what Father Pauls 
Servita 
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Servita had publifh'd z for which reaſon the Yenetians thought themſelves oblig'd to 
prohibit it in their Dominions. His manner of life, was like a Fryar, or rather like a 
Jeſuite ; he never viſited Ladies, not ſo much as the Wives of Ambaſſadors z and 
therefore they conlider'd him no further, than as a good Cardinal. He dy'd likewiſe in 
the vacancy of the Chair, and ſo poor, he ſcarce left wherewithal to bury him ; inſo- 
much that Cardinal Chigs, as if he delign'd to make him ſenlible of his liberality, even 
after his death, order'd a thouſand Crowns to be laid out in the Celebration of this Fu- 
neral, which was perform'd in the Jeſuires Church : Odoardo Vecchiarelli da Rieti, that 
had been Auditor di Camera before his Promotion to the Cardinalſhip, had the honour, 
or good fortune, to ſee the Conclave, and be preſent at the Elefion of a new Pope, and 
afterwards to dye, which was more than Pallavicino and Bandanell; had, The death of 
this Cardinal was not ſo reſented by the Court, becauſe he was not of any extraordina- 
'} parts, though otherwiſe well enough praQis'd in the bulineſs of the world : and not 
altogether unsKilfull in Eccleſiaſtical affairs, though not well enough to give Counſel, 
yet {ufficiently ro ſpeak his mind frankly in the Congregations z bur the greateſt loſs the 
Church ſultain'd, was in the death of Cardinal Farneſe, who at this very time, I have 
notice dy'd, the laſt Snnday but one in February 1668, but becauſe I have ſaid enough of 
him already, I ſhall ſpeak no further, only that as ſoon as Cardinal Chigs had the news 
of his death, he turn'd about to his Friends that were with him, and ſaid, Had 
we made Farneſe Pope, as Grimaldi would have had us, we ſhould have been now ſtriving 
again to ele a new one. 

And now it is time we come to Clement the ninth, and ſpeak ſomething of the Car- 
dinals created by him : But firſt it will not be amiſs, to premiſe ſomething about his Go- 
vernment of the Church, which can be no great matter, becauſe he is but newly entred 
as it were into the Papacy. And certainly to apply himſelf wholly to bulineſs, is a moſt 
worthy humour in his Holineſs : He gives Audience daily to every body, without re- 
gard to the weakneſs or infirmities of his Nature ; whilſt he was Cardinal he was re- 
tir'd, ſhun'd all converſation as much as was poſſible, and would admit of no imploy- 
ment but his Charge ; but now the Scene is chang'd, and he converſes with more free- 
dome ; and that which is moſt conſiderable, he does not decline thoſe perſons that come 
to negotiate with him about publique affairs. 

At the happy beginning of his Papacy, he caus'd Medals to be made, and gave them 
about to his Friends, with this inſcription, Conſtantia Silvers ad imitanaum propoſita. 
Which by the Wits of the Court was interpreted thus, That as Saz Silverio the Pope, 
though depos'd from the Apoſtolick Chair, and for ſome time a Priſoner to the Empe- 
ror, could never be brought to renounce any thing, that juſtly: belong'd to his Prede- 
ceſſor, ſo Clement the ninth was never to be perſaded to the diſcameration of Caſtro 
and indeed it has appear'd ſo ſince, for all the art they could uſe, could never bring him 
to the execution of the Treaty at Piſa, in which it is articled, T hat Caftro ſhould be de- 
liver'd. Nor can all the inſtances of the Ambaſſador of France, nor his preſſing that thac 
Treaty was ſubſcrib'd by the greateſt part of the Cardinals, work upon his relolutions. 
And yet forall this, the King of France has invited him to be a Godfather to a yourg 
Princeſs his Daughter. And the Pope has ſent a Bull to Cardinal Yendoſme, declaring 
him Legate 4 latere, and thereby qualifying him for that FunRtion, which is to be ſud- 
denly perform'd with all magnificence imaginable. 

This Pope would not go the way of his Predeceflor eAlexander, and keep his Kindred 
ſo many months out of Kgme, to acquire the Epithite of Holy. Clement knew very well 
it was but formality, and ſo reckon'd by the people, and therefore that they might not 
be deceiy'd in him, he call'd in his Relations immediately to the Court, that 1s, his Bro- 
ther, and his Nephews, and Nieces, aſſigning the ſame preheminences to all of them, 
that his Predeceſſors had given to theirs. True it is, there happen'd ſome diſgults be- 
twixt the Pope, and the State of eHalta; for the Pope having an eye ( as was but rea- 
ſonable ) that nothing ſhould ſcape his hands, that might aggrandize his Nephews, gave 
to Fra Vincenzo his Nephew, ( a Cavalier of 1ſalta ) the Priory of Santa Enfemia, 
which by Seniority belong'd to Brancacct , another of the Knights: at which, the 
Grand Maſter being diſguſted, threatned to turn the Inquilicor our of the Iſland, and 
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gave him other tokens of his Reſentment ; but all was compos'd by the good conduct 6f 
his Holineſs, in ſuch manner, that Brancaccio was ſatish'd, by the perſwalion of a 
Cardinal of that name , that for the Popes intereſt, and his Nephews, accommo- 
dated all. 

The Nobility of his Holineſs, and the Family of the Rofpighiofs, is as conliderable as 
the City of P:ſtoia can make it, it is reckon'd amonglt the moſt antient ct that place, 
and has not only maintain'd 1t ſelf in the principal Honours that Town could aftora, and 
ally'd it ſelf with Families their equals, but has in all ages aftorded eminent men in 
Tuſcany, and elſewhere, ſo as it may well ſtand in competition with any that enveighs ir, 
in ſeveral reſpefs ; his Holineſs however, aims to aggrandize his Family in (pight af 
them all, eſpecially in the perſon of the new Cardinal his Nephew, whom we ſhall yer 
conſider as Abbot Reſpiglioſi , and indeed, there are many Proviltons and Offices fuſpen- 
ded till the ſaid Abbot arrives in Rome, who by unhappy accident tell lick by the way 
all people being big with expeCtation, parturiune montes, but they know nut whether 
they may ſay , naſcetur ridiculus Mus, or laugh out as is hopd, naſcetur gens 

lephas, 

His Holineſs in the mean time, being alwayes intent upon the ealing 3-4 indulging of 
the pe»ple under his Care, has order'd it to be publiſh'd in all the Parithes, ard to all the 
Ecclelialtick Miniſters within the diſtri of Rome, that the ſeveral Dioceſans be call'd, 
to the end that if they find themſelves aggriev'd by the Roman Barons, or other Go- 
vernours, they (hould appeal immediately ro him, and he would reiteve them with all 
p- \lible juſtice Bur all was but thew, as many bclicv'd, it being the property of the 
Romans to complain, with exceſs of ill Government, and to call what is good, bur Hypo- 
criliez {o that this benignity of his Holineſ:, was look'd upon but as a Copy ct his 
Countenance. He was reported likewiſe to be roo ealie in granting favours to the 
Ladies, but that report was rais'd upon the Lady Marcheſs of Palcort:'s prevailing 
( by her in(invations, and the prertineſs of her diſcourſe ) with his Holinels to beſtow 
upon her Father the Duke of A\{ortumbir, a Penlton of five hundred Crowns 4 year, 
with this additional favour, that 1t mighr be paid from time to time by the Congrega- 
tion de propaganda fide. From this bounty ot the Popes, the Romans took occalion to 
ſay, that his Holinels was very ready to gratihe the Ladies in any thing ; but the con- 
trary appears in the perſon of the very tame Lady, who thinking to find the ſame eali- 
neſs as the did in the Penſion, ſhe adventur'd ſo far as to delire to be divorc'd from her 
Husband ; bur ſhe found his Holineſs impenetrable as to thar, who reprov:ng her for her 
demand, ſent her away much diſconrented. 

.The Pope was highly accus'd upon the reſolution he took as ſoon as he was leap'd 
into the Yatican, to confirm the Inveſtiture of the Prefe&thip of Rome, given by 
Urban the eighth to Don Tadeo, and to his third Generation, although Innocent and 
eAlexarder, his Predeceſſors, had refus'd to confirm the ſame to Don Maſfeo his Son, 
the Prince of Paleſtrina ; however Clement was willing to gratifie him, in remembrance 
of the obligations he had alwayes profels'd to the Barbarini, but with this condicion not- 
withſtanding, that the ſaid Prefeft ſhould give place ro the Ambafladors of Crowns 
only, allowing them precedence not only before all Roman Barons, but even before the 
Popes Nephews pro tempore. A bulineſs that did nor pleaſe the Baruns at all, ard gave 
great diſguſt ro the Hiſtoriographers, who all of them knowing this Miniſter to be a 
iecond Emperor, and that all the former Popes { except Vyban for his own-interelt ) 
had endeavour'd, out of a politick maxime, to aboliſh the very memory ot ir, 
did wonder to ſee Clement confirming it , at his very firſt entrance into the 
Chair, 

The firſt of his Nephews that came to Rome, were two, one of them call'd Fra Vin- 
cenzoa Knight of Maka, and the other Tomaſo : They wete 'perſons of no great noiſe, 
bur reſolute, modeſt, courteous, and full of humility, in a word, nor vnlike their Unckle 
in their modeſty, who though he had call'd them to Rome, declar'd notwirhſtanding that 
he would not ſuffer them ro fix their Families in Rome, nor take any other Titles upon 
them, than whar belony'd to their Births : But that reſolution was of no long conrinu- 
ance, for he left them ar liberty to their Titles, and whatever preheminence they pleas'd, 
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in ſo much that his Holineſs one day did tolemnly rebuke Seignour G1.1cno del Bf to 
Maſtro di Camera to Fra. Vincent, becauſe he had made Gio. Battiſt: Vir to Olay at 
dinner with the ſaid Cavalier, and his brother, as a perſon that not being of Noble Ex. 
tration, did not deſerve to dine with his Holineſl:s Nephews ; a cle:r lign he intended 
to render them Majeſtique : having given likewiſe eighty thouland Crowns toward the 
furniſhing of Ludovsſi's Pallace, deligned for the relidence of the Nephews, belides 
thirty thouſand he ſent the Abbot ar vne time, and above fifty thouſand ar another, to 
help to defray his charges in his Journey. 

I ſhall now paſs to the Promotion of Cardinals by Clement the ninth, about the end of 

Decemb. 1 667.3nd the firſt that preſents hunlelfis Prince Leopald dr Medic brother to the 
Grand Duke. Whilſt eAlexander was living, ſeveral inſtances wet? made ro him, that he 
would do the Colledge of Cardinals that honour, as 10 be'tow 4 Cap upon (ich a Prince 
as this,of a Family that was of aNeighbourState,and had deſery'd well of che Church; br 
Alexander reſerving it for his Succeſſor, deny'd himſelf that glory : as it happen'd 2ticr- 
wards indeed;for no ſooner was Clement got into theYarican,but,either moved by the na- 
tural merit of his perſon,for by a delire ro do good, he declar'd he would promote the ſaid 
Prince Leopal@ to the Cardinalſhip, without attending the Grand Dukes mediation; which 
fell our atterwards, but rather to preſcrve I know not what kind of right of nomination 
the Grand Duke pretended to, than for any thing elſe. The Popes having ordinarily 
contended to ſatisfhe the inſtances of the Great Dukes , by the Promotion of ſome 
perſon of the houſe of eFledici, as well for the benetit of the Church, as the Stare Ec- 
cleliaſtick. 

From this new Prince Cardinal, and call'd Cardinal in quality of a Prince, th: rz can 
be nothing expeRted but good ations, favourable, propitious, and cquirable to the cm- 
mon good of /raly, as the reſt of the Cardinals of che houſe of e2edici's, hav. ::n0n 
all occaſions expreſs'd : particularly Gzo. Carlo, and Carlo that dyed lalt, who with 
great prudence promoted the advantage of all /caly, as z:aloufly, 25 the benetic of ther 
own Families : ſothat it is believed this Cardinal will not prove inferiour, either to h's 
Unckle, or Brother, as having, belides his generolity and natural Majelty, talents f''ti1- 
cient for the management of State affairs ; belides a coniperent skill in marrers Ecclcii- 
aſtick and Military ; but in the firit eſpecially, as having tcom his yourh been curtous in 
Hiſtory, and very ſerious 1n making refleftions to his advantage. In a word there C21- 
nut, nor ought not any thing to be laid, but that this Cardinal is a great and molt cxcel- 
lent Prince. 

GLACOMO ROSPIG LIOSI is his Holinefſes Nepheis, with that Title created Car- 
dinal, and which is of more importance, Cardinal Padrune ; he is the elde!t Son ,of 
Seignour Camillo Roſpiglioſi, the Popes Brother, a perſon that deſerves ro be Brother t:» 
the greateſt Monarch 1n the Univerie. The great expreſſions of joy that he made at the 
exaltation of his Brother, was nothing but a liberal diſtribution of provilions co the poor, 
benignity and charity to the diſtrefled , being his natural endowments, nor was it 
the poor of P:ſtoia only, that participated of his alms, bur the poor of the whole E:cle- 
ſaſtical State almoſt, for in his journey from Piſtoza to Rome, he dilpens'd fo largely 
amongſt them all, that it was much admir'd trom whence that Treature ſhould come ; 
which indeed was his own, for he had not began to (uck the honey of the Church. 

In the Caſtle of Gondolfo, which was the ficlt place in which ke preſented himlelt ro 
his Holineſs, his Magnificence and Piety to the Poor, and to the Religious, was m«lt 
conſpicuous ; for belides, that at his arrival he open'd the priſons, dilmiis'd the Debiors, 
and with his own money ſatisfy'd their debrs ; he reſtor'd thyle Crimingls that were re- 
ftrain'd upon any honourable accounts, and reliev'd all ſuch of the poor, as were in- 
clin'd by the great noiſe, and report of his Charity, ro come to that place, having re- 
liev'd the Church of the Mendicants in like manner, fo that the acclumativns were too 
preat to be expreſs'd in Paper : many there were nevertheleſs, that rhought all this bur 
hypocriſie, and a delign upon the popular applauſe, that he nught atterwards have the 
management of the Treaſure of the Church with more -libercy ; and this opinion itt- 
creas'd much, when it was conlider'd that in the beginning he deny'd to go ſo ſluddeniy to 
Rome, that he had refus'd to take the charge of General of th Holy Church upon wo 
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Siſter ro the Cavalier Celliſt, ot the order of Malta, is a Lady of good judgement, and 
well experienc'd in che Guvernment of her own Family ; but being born in a pitrifull Ci- 
ty, vurt of all courtſhip, and entertainment, ſhe ſeems to be diſcompos'd with the multi- 
tude of her vilits, {0 that the Nephews do {trive to inſtruct and rer.der her the more gen- 
tile a Princeſs, which thing is tealible enough, for Donna Bernice Wite to Don Alario, 
had no beater breeding than this Lady when the came hir{t to Kome, ard yet in 2 thorc time 
the becaine ſo exquilice in all the tormalities of the Court, that the out-did all them thar 
were burn in Roine. 

The Cardinal has three Brothers belides, the firſt is Vincenzo, a Knight of Malta, 
aizout thirty years old, of incitterent parts, civil, ard ſomething Lordly in his d-port- 
ment. The lecond is Don Thomaſo, about twerty hive years of age, bur not ſo cratty as 
:s Brother, though his humour be bulie and cunnirg likewiſe. The other Rrother that 
is but young, is called Don Gregorw, who without doubt in time will be the moſt skilfull 
of any of them in the atfairs ot 'Kome, as having opportunity to acquaint himſe!f there- 
wii, £v2n now 10 his youth, It is believ'dif tis Holineſs lives another year, he will 

cithout fail make one of theſe three a Cardinal, as Vrban the eight did, who notwith- 
ftanding all the Decres of the Cuuncels, created tv/o Brothers Cardinals z but in thoſe 
daycs they thought of nothing but heaping up wealth without meaſure. The Cardinal 
has wo Siſters ikewiſe, one ot them ma:ryed to a Nobleman of the houſe of Pangiatict, 
ard the other, to a Noble man of the houle of Banchieri, whom they likew;ſe in{truct 
m the manners of the Courr. 

The Abb.t Roſþiglioſi had alwayes a particuiar inclination to follow the Ecclelicſtical 
habir,- and the perivn of his Unckle, who being a&mined into the Prelacy, begzn 1s 
make himle!t raken notice of tur a perſon of great hopes; and on the cth<r tide his 
Unckle, who had alwayes a great attcRion tor his Brother Don Camillo, who had a'rea- 
dy a numerous Family 3 to eaſe him of thoſe cares that Sons do uſually give their Pa- 
rents, and that he might have one of his own blood ro be near lum, for his Contidenr, 
and that he might in{truCt him in publick attairs, he writ tro his Brother Caini/lo, thac he 
ſhould ſend Giacomo his eldeſt Nephew to him; which he did, and he ariiv'd in his 

nckles Palace, in a very youchfull and brisk age. 

Adourt this time Montignour Roſpigliofs being deciar'd Nuntio to Spain, was in great 
doubt whether he ſhould carry his Nephew along with him ſo yonng, tor he was no: then 
paſt 1 53 bur know.ng the good Genius of his Nephew very well, and that he was given 
to no vice that might rob kim of rhe bounty of Ins Unckle ; but that on the «ther lide, 
his age being conlicer'd, he was endu'd with a modrit gentleneſs, that gave him 
great hopes : being advis'd theretore by his friends ,and d:\pos'd by his own ir clinations, 
he reſovlv'd to rake him along, with intention to improve his ſtudyes at dalumarnca : and 
indeed he was no ſooner arriv'd in Spar, but he fent him thither, where he took his de- 
gree of DoEorſhip before came away. 

Rg/piglioſi being created Cardinal, and firſt Secretary of State, and being return'd 
from 5pa:#, took his Nephew Giacomo with him, employing him firſt in drawing Let- 
ters of no great importance; for great bulineſs he delerv'd wholly to himſeif. I brief, 
this Abbot whillt he bore that Title, as young as he was, did great honour to his Unckies 
Family ; who ilipt no opporrunity en his lide ro advance him, as he did in ma%i'g him 
Cuphearer to Cardinal Chzgs, in which employment, he gain'd much upon the aft<ctions 
of Chigs, who held;him tor a youth of no ordinary Knowledge. Abont this trine the 
accident happen'd to the Duke of Crequy, of which we have ſpoke ſufficien'y b+ 
and Chi; having ſatisfy'd his Unck:e the ORs thai it Was neceſlui 1 
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perſon of worth to the French Ambaſſador that was then retir'd to Saint jy icy, in the 
Grand Dukes Dominions ; the Abbot Rotiþzglioſi was pitch'd upon, both by the Pope and 
his Nephew, to be the man into whoſe hands they would put the tirlt overtores of 2C- 
commodation ; ſo that from hence may be argued the opinion the Court h2d of hin 

when they diſpatch'd him immediately with their Orders, or rather their necellyry Me. 
moires, as may be ſeen in the tollowing Letter written by the Cardins!, ro the Anibaſſie 
dor, who was then at £uirico, as aforelaid. 


Moſt Illuſtrious, and moſt Excellent Lord, 


Underſtand by e Mounſieur Burlemont, and by word of mouth ſrom the Taſan Am. 
[| baſſador, that your Excellence has recew'd from his moſt Chriitian eajeſty "a arnyle 
faculty and power in order to the compoſure of what has bappen'd by the exorbitance cf (11.6 
Corlies, and that if a perſon were ſent from bence to underſtand bis / {ajesties reſo Hee? ay 
they ſbould rmmedzately be imparted ; upon this information, which þ;s Holineſs re tiv'd 
with very great pleaſure. 1 have diſpatch'd my Cup-bearer, the eAtbct Rofpigltol Aeaty 
ceive from your Excellence what part you ſhall think, fit to communicate of his 2 {ajeſties 
mind and deſires, not doubting but they are ſuch, a4 will evidence to the World hl la- 
jeſties great piety, and your Excellences moſt ſmgular prudence and re(þett roward; ah 
Holy Sce, 44 eAMonnſienr Burlemont has afſur'd me : To the end 1 15ay bave a happy oppor- 
tumty of operating with hs Holineſs for bus Majeſties ſervice, as I am bound to do alwayes 
zo my urmoit, 1 beſeech your Excellence to believe whatever the ſaid «Abbot fayes of my 
deſire to ſerve you. And thus commuting the reſt to him, I do with all my beart hiſs our 
Excellences hands. Rome the 3d. of Octob. 1662, eats 


The Ambaſſador receiv'd the Abbot very kindly, but entred not into any diſcourſe 
with him about the Accommodation, upon prerence that he could not negonate with 
him, he having brought no Orders along with him from kis Holinels to that p 


G . urpoſe, 
11is anſwer to the Cardinal was thus. P 


Moſt Eminent, and moſt Reverend Lord, 


T Have receiv'd your Eminexces Letter, which you were pleas'd to write to me the third 
inſtant, from the hands of Seignor Abbot Roipiglioli, but it appearing to me, be |:24 
no Order from his Holineſs to treat with me about ſatisfatlion due to the king my Alaiter 

I could not believe I had any opportunity of entring into any ſuch debate with bim : I oe 
deſir'd the eAbbot to aſſure your Eminence of my juſt untentrons, ard fo I moſt bwmbly 
kiſs your hands. 4 


Whilſt things were thus tending to a compoſure, the Abbot was declar'd Intcr- 
nuntio to Bruſſels, having been alwayes inclin'd to hold a good correſpondence with the 
Spaniard, ever lince he was ſo long in Spain : It being in his way to Bruſſels, Cardinal 
Chigt carry'd him along with him 1n his h_ to France, 1n Which journey he did the 
Cardinal good ſervice, and gave great ſatisfaRion to the French. The Spaniards elteem'sd 
very well of him at Bruſſels, in as much as in the management of his Charge, he gave 
particular evidence of his prudence. 

About this time the Cardinals Unckle being advanc'd to the Papacy, and he having 
diſpatches and advices from all parts, but particularly from the Great Duke, who ſent a 
Courier with all ſpced on purpoſe, who was receiv'd with that afteRion by the Abbor, 
that he gave him not only a Billet for a thouſand Ducats, but a Carcaner of Gold worth 
five hundred Crowns, and a purle of Wy Ducats for his journey. But he would nor {hr 
from Bruſſels without order from his Holineſs, who being reſolv'd ro imploy him in the 
Peace berwixt the two Crowns, that were in a new rupture of late. He commarded 
the ſaid Abbot his Nephew, to negotiate with his moſt Chriſtian Vajeſty abour the 
differences in Flanders, and the rather, becauſe the Spantards did earne(tly beg it of ihe 
Pope. The Abbot went accordingly into France, and that ſooner for the convenience of 

his 
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his paſſ.ge, than to begin his Negotiations, which requir'd great time ard aſſhtfuiry. His 
Majelty receiv'd him with all imaginable berignity, giving Orders that fs ſhould be 
treated like a Nephew of the regrant Pop? - and it is moſt certain, that his paſſage from 
Brufſils to Rome, was like a continued triumph almolt, all Ambaſſadors, 'Minilters of 
Princes, and Prelates, making him their Viſits. He fell lick by the way, and was forc'd 
ſor tome time to take up at Swſ.z, where he experimented the generol:ty'ot the Royal 
Houſe of Savoy. The Cardinal eAntome that was then paſting into France, and had 
ſhewn his affettion to the perſon of the Abbot in Rome , having Jett a deed of relignati- 
on of the Arch- Prieſiſhip of Santa Maria Maggiore, and the Prefecture of the ligna- 
ture of Grace , in favour of the ſaid Rofþ:glioft, he paſt from S.avonas to Suſ4 to viſlc 
him, and to communicate ſome important affairs with him : being ſomething recover'd, 
though ſtil! ſeavourith, he embarqu'd upon the River Poe, in his voyage to Kome , be- 
caulc his Holineſs expefted him wich impatience , being defirous ro make him a Cardinal 
ſuddenly , as it followed ; for as ſoon as he was arrived at Rome, and received ith all 
pollible maynificence , he ſtaid but a few days before he was created Cardinal, with the 
Tile of Padrone , and with all due preheminence. 

13is Holineſs left him nor ſo large an authority as he would have had , with which he 
w:5 not over-well ſatisfy'd : he endeavour'd by all means to caſhier all thoſe that were 
in favour with his Unkle , that he kimſelt might remain abſolute ; as it appea:'d a while 
fince , when coming to make his Holinefs a vifit , his Holineſs askt him what they ſaid 
of him 1a the Court ; To Which he reply'd immediately, , that he vas applauded in eve- 
ry thing , but one, and that was, that he was too prodigal of his favours ro Paths 
Strada , which the ſaid Paxl fold afrerwards at a very dear rate : His Hotinels with a 
ſevere brow returned him this anſwer , That he wondred he would be the Meflenger of 
ſuch news, Stradz being the beſt Miniſter he ever had yet, that he could not believe 
Strada would do ſuch unjuſt things; and that otherwiſe he took great pleafure in Srrad/1's 
advantages : To which he ſubjoyn'd, ( and indeed that was it that netlee' the Cardinal: ) 
That if he kimſelf who was his Nephew, would have any favour from him, he ſhould 
jooner obrain it by the interceſſion of Paulus Strada: Ar which words the Cardinal 
!rinking up 1:15 ſhoulders , departed very melancholly, char he couid not compaſs his 
delivns. However he cannot complain that he has not full liberty to aggrandize and en- 
rich humſelf ; becauſe, no ſooner is any good Benefice or Abbey void , but "tis immedi- 
atcly beitow'd on him : and indeed he is already (o well provided , rh: let his Holine(s 
Eye a5 ſoon as he pleaſes, he is ſure to be left rich enough. Ihe Romans that ure al- 
ways prying upon the ations of the Nephews , are better pleas'd with the Father than 
with the Son ; and this is moſt certain, that in charity, and in his charge , 'Pon Camillo 
cxcceds him far. Ir ſeem'd ſtrange ro the Court to ſee the ſaid Cardinal going abroad ar 
lir!t daſh with Cardinal Sigiſmond Chigs and Don Agottino in his Coach , withour any 
other Cardinal or Prelate : whereas ar firſt, the Cardinal Nephews appear with grear 
trains of Principal perſons, and not with inferiour Cardinals : from hence they inferr 
the lowneſs of his mind : Burt the wiſer ſort ſee well enough into the delign , which is, 
that both Unkle and Nephew are reſolv'd to tye an indivilible knor betwixt the two F4- 
milies , and to render thernſelves invincible to the reſt , by redoubling of marriages. 
And of this dayly proof is to be ſeen, his Holineſs having commended the friendſhip of 
the Chigs to all his own friends , perſwading them they are bound to Kiſs the place 
where the Ch1g: (er their feet. 

As far as may be gueſt by outward appearance , 'tis a great trouble to the Cardinal 
that he has ſo many Brothers , becauſe the multitude of Nephews leflens the authority 
he would have wholly to himſelf z inſomuch that there has been already ſome diſguſts 
berwixt him, and his Brother Vincenzo, about I know not what reducement of the 
Light-horle , Vzncenzo telling him with ſome bitterneſs , that it did not belong to him 
ro wind and inſinuate himſelf into ſuch affairs, ſecing he did nor concern himſelt in Ec- 
cleſtaſtick ; Bur the greateſt obſtacle in his Eyes, is Paulus Strada z for to ſpeak truth , 
his Holineſs conſults him from morning to night , and tollows his advice as if he were 
an Oracle. 

The Miniſters of Princes that are reſident in Rome, have not yet had experience of the 
Card!. 
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Cardinals worth in bulineſs : for knowing that his Holineſs follows other peoples advice, 
and not his Nephews, they apply themſcives unmediately ro the Pope, tl] ticy thall fee 
the Cardinal a little more texled in his Padronancy, but the Cardinal being, naturally am- 
bitious of authority, thruils himſelf many rimes upon things he is not call'd to : and [is 
tHolineſs to ſaaishe him, more than any thing elſe, gives him liberty ro give audierc* ro 
ſome of the Minilters of Princes , which he performs, both recervirg. and diſpaccking 
them with very good Complements, in which he abounds perhaps b.yound any ct the 
antienteit Courtiers z whereupon an Ambaſſador from a King being in diſcourſe abouur 
this Cardinal Padrone, ſaid, That be believ'd his Enimences virtues conſiſted rot bin 411) 
thing beſides complement s and fair words ; To which it was reply'd, That be would have 
made a better Alaſter of the Coremonies, than Cardinal Padrone, 

He is of an humour very contrary to Cardinal Chigi, who ſhuns all buſineſs that may 
diſorder his inind, betaking himſelt only to his recreations, ard leavirg the moſt dth- 
cult attairs to be diſpatch'd by other p:oplez whereas Roſpizliefi on the other lide, 
C though he be nor ſo void of humanity, bur that he loves likewie ty paſs the time ho- 
nourably, and divert himſelf as well as other people ) yer he would gi:d!y have al! dith- 
cult attairs go thorough his hands, and be thought the perſon of greatelt amthcoruy, 
which may happen for ought I know in a ſhort time , becauſe his Holineſs will not tail 
to]ay upon him as many of his troubieſome 2F4irs as he can vrderrake, as well tor the 
eaſe of his own age and indi{polition, as to give opportunity ro his Nephew to do al}, 
which is the only thing he debires. 

A few dayes lir.ce he made his'ſolemn Cavaicade to £9 ard take poſi. ſion of his Arch- 
Prieſtſhip of Santa «MM aria eAaggiore, ard 2 while atter hi; Holincets introduc'd kim in- 
to the S1gnatura a gratia ; open'd his mouth ( as the cuſtom is )) in the Publick Cun- 
liltory, and gave him the Title of San Sz#to, which his ſaid Holineſs had himſe!f when 
he was aCardina'.But at the ſame time hemet with ſo.ne kind of diſſatisfation,hecauſe his 
FHolinets being delirous to accomodate his Adjutants of the Chamber, gave vrder to the 
Datary, to diipatch upon the firlt vacaricy, Bulls for 200 Crovens a piece, to the three 
Chamberlains ; and one of them of 1 3-0 Crowns faliing void, the Datary drew the 
ſaid three Bulls, and afterwards another for the remaining 7-0 Crevns, in favour of 
Roſpighoſi; which his Holines obſerving, ore.'\| the Bull tur the 72 Crowns 0 be tory, 
and that th: three other, one of 200 tor Cardinal Nam, another of 200 for eAzlrr, 
and a third of 3c0 for the Datary himſelf, ſhou'd be paid : of winch Roſpiglioſ had no 
reaſon to complain ; for the Pope, 'tis truc, takes away th? Crums as x were that would 
be loſt berwixt his tecth, but he gives him the ſub{taniial Morſe;s which will thick by the 
Ribs, and ſatiare the Appetite, whereas the other dv but provoke jt, 

The Cardinals have not that affi:Ction, ard perplexity they were us'd to have in the 
beginning of other Popes Pontificates, when they were conltrain'd to be jnbj<E& to cer- 
ezin Cardinal Nephews, who by their inexperience, knew not which way to much as to 
honour the Sacred Colledge. And truly it 1s above 162 years lince any Pope had a Car- 
&inal Nephew ſo, well pra&tis'd, and of 1o mature an age for othe: Nephews never ſur- 
pais'd 25, and this 15 35 at leatt z and which :s more, muit of them has been imploy'd im 
;n{tru&ting himſelf in the moſt conliderable attairs of Court ; he being a perſon alwayes 
very curivus 1n matters of State. There 1s a great delire in him of gaining the good word 
of the people, and ro keep tair correſpondence with the Roman Princes, thouga as yer it 
is rot known upon what delign. The unhappy rupture tetwixr the Paleſtrina, and 1" 
e/igojiino, in the Pallace of Don Cainillo, let the Cardinal Padrone a work, ( withour 
ſheniig any interelt or partiality ) tv endeavour to pacihe them z and having confin'd 
them buth to their houſes, he (ent the Marquiſs Lnurge eHattes to negotiate the peace, 
which tollow'd indred, bu ſo, that it is ſuppos'd there will alwayes be ſome ditf. reiice 
betwixt thoſe two perluns, about precedence. 

The Cardinal took ſume diltalt at this accident, and amongſt ſome »f his + ticks, 


ſpake with ſome heat in defence of Dor eAgoſtino, which ber | vy the 
Prince Paleſtrina, he alſo gave out ſome expreſſtons ot refer; the Car- 
dinal of ingratirude z but it was in private, among!? his 11: -. i: and 1n- 
deed the Roſpigliofs mult needs own more obligation to tie houte v 44, than to 
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the Chigi, becauſe Urban the eight, was the firſt that open'd the door to the honour of 
the prelent Pope ,, and Franciſco Barbarino was a great tavourer of him in che time of 1n- 
mocent the tenth, uling all his art to advance him into ſome great office ; whereas Alex- 
ander gave him only a Cap * for which the houſe of Chigi have been paid in their own 
Coin, in Dor Sigsſmonds having another, wich this ditterence only, that eAlexandey 
gave his Cap to one that had ſerv'd the Church with great honour tor a long time, and 
that he could not but promore him, without doing an att:ont both to himicif and the 
Church : whereas Clement gave the Capto a Youth, who though he was indeed qua- 
liſfy'd very well; yet he had no merit, nor any ſervice to promote him, but meerly the 
gocd fortune to be Nephew ro the Pope. Bur be jt how it will, there js great Jikely- 
hood the Roſpiglioſs, will be more for the Chaigt, thaa the Barbarim ; though in the Con- 
clave Cardinal Barbarino beſlirr'd himfclt much more tor Reſprglicſt, than Cardinal 
Chiez did, 

1 he Spaniards having obſerv'd him a little too ſavourable to the French Ambaſſ:dor, 
hegin to be a little jealous of the Cardinal Padrone, as doubting his journey into Fr.mce 
where he was ſo honourably receiv'd, may have corrupted his mind, and cool'd thar 
a(f:&tion he had alwayes for Spain ; which it is poſſible may be true : yer the molt 
lcarned, are of opinion he runs along with the Fide, not caring to gage in difputcs ; and 
will do what he can to have a fuck at the honey without the ſting, and the,rather, becauſe 
he will not budge from the Councels and deligns of his Unckle the Pope ; for this is mot 
cerrain, he that has the Pope on his fide, has his Nephew alſo, unleſs ſormerhing hap- 
pens that renders his Holineſs infirm, and then the Cardinal is Commander in chief. 
The #vignon Ambaſſadors that came ont of France, to congratulate his Holinel(s, had 
their conterence with the Cardinal Nephew, who was declar'd Ligat of Avignon, a Ti. 
tle that he receiv'd with the higheſt ſatisfa&tion, and expreſs'd it, by a molt magaitcent 
Fealt. All the time of this Carnival, this Cardinal had great entertainments in his huuſe, 
to Which he invited moſt part of the Prelates of the Court, and Don Camilio did the 
ſame, with delign to delight the people by their Comedies and Mulick, tor which, his 
Holineſs had order'd ten thouſand Crowns to be disburs'd; yet thcre wanted not thoſe 
that libell'd their 1\beraliry, bur without reaſon, for they diltributed great itore of Alms 
amonglt the poor, that they night have their thare in the Cornival : and belides they 
paid off all che Workmen which were 1mploy'd about Don Camzo's houſe, a thing which 
the Relations of other Popes never did willingly ; but with great clutter and nuile, they 
would make them be contented with halt what was due. So that thus far all goes well 
cnough, ſeeing the Air of Rome changes not now the nature of perſons, as it has for- 
meriy done many mes. 

SIGISMONDO CHIGI has the laſt plac: amongſt the Cardinals, as ke that was 
[2!t promoted by Clement, with the Title of Santa eMHariain Donunica : he is Brother 
to Don Agoſtino, and Coulin by conſequence to Cardinal Chigs. Don eAgoſtino ſui. 
petting he would marry, and by dividing the Eſtate, weaken the tortune ot the Family, 
he labour'd night and day to make him a Cardinal, by that means to quiet his mine, 
which every body began to be afraid of ; but in this point eMlexander would not gratific 
him, either that he would not put a Youth of his age into the Sacred Colledge, or that 
he otherwiſe preſag'd what did afterwards follow. In ſhort, he left him in a little ch- 
ſcurity, bur provided with Abbeys and Penſions good Store. Clement the ninth, as ſo0n 
as he was receiv'd to the Papacy, as well for the obligations he alwayes protcls'd' ro 
eAlexander, and the houſe of Chzgs, as alſo becauſe it was become an uſual cuſtom in 
the Church, for the Pope to relign his Cap, to the Relation of that Pope that promoted 
him : and there being no other perſon of the Family of the Chigi's capable of the Car- 
dinalſhip, he reſolv'd to place his Habit upon the ſhoulders of this young Lord, thereby 
obliging ar one ſtroke all the Relations of the late Pope, but eſpecially Don Agcſi;zzo, 
and Cardinal Chzgz, to ſee their party re-intorc'd again by a new Cardinal, in{p1vhc of 
all thoſe, who enviops of their good fortune, delir'd to ſer that Family the molt incon- 
liderable of all the Papal Familyecs. 

If the age of this Cardinal be ſeriouſly conlider'd ( who to difference him from the 
othcr Chigs, was call'd S1g1ſmond, as is uſual amongſt the Barbarimi, amongit whom, 
one 
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one only bears the name of the Family, the others diſtingwihing themfelves by theic 
Chriſtian names ) it will appear a defect in his Holinels to introduce among!t ſu many 
reverend and grave Cardinals, a Youth that had not then reach'd nineteen years. But af 
on the other tide, the wit, and judgement, and virtue of the young man be corlider'd, 
the reſolution is not ſo much to be condemn'd : his Holineſs in that caſe may aniwer with 
the Amballador who was upbraided by his youth, That Yirtxe conſiſted not in the Beard 
And would to Gl char all the Cardinals that are created with their white Beards, were 
but as well provided with judgement and Zeal, as this young (Gentleman that has nothing 
to be charg'd with, but his minority. 

In the year 1660. his Unckle Alexander the Pope ſent tor him to Rome, ( being as yet 
but about twelve years of age ) about the ſame time that the Cardinals Silter appcar'd 
there, and that to take away all occalion of jealculic 3 becauſe he ſaw the branch ot 
Den Aario was well envugh pleas'd to ſee the dilter of Cardinal Chron emertuin'd like 
Princeſles of the Popes own blood, to the end that he might nor ſuſpect himſelf leſs be- 
lov'd by Con eAgoſtins his Coulin, though he ſolicited m:ghr and main, to have the youin- 
ger Brother to Kome, out of a delire ro put him into the Clergy. 

Lon eMario, arid the Cardinal were much pleas'd, to tee this little Nipotiſme ar 
Rome, and Lon Agoſtino forc'd himſelf ro diflemble the jealoutic, thar lay gnawing in 
his Brealt, and to carels his Coulins with all appearances of jcy to fee them there. The 
Pope himfel? that diſtributed his favours inditterently, could nut but rej»yce to fee St- 
7i/mond in his his preſence, and ſo like his brother in his features. Ac his firſt arrival, 
ne a«kK'd him leveral queſtions, to which he anſwer'd !o appelitely, his Unckle was a5 
weil ſatisfy d with his replyes, that he wept for very teiderne(s, and gave immedtate 
ord.ts he thould be furnith'd with ſuch experienc'd Malters, as mivht infietct him in all 
manner of learning. 

The people of Rome were much ſurpris'd to fee the diſparity of kamours in theſe twa 
brothers Agoſtino and Sigiſmondo, aud that they ſhou'd love cne another lo intirely, 
when the one was a5 proud as the other was humble. Ard indeed Ago3tiro, ( either be- 
cauſe his preſent telicity had made him forget his primitive condition, or that the levity 
of his nature, produc'd higher thoughts in his heart ) 15 lo loity and high, he will ſcarce 
vauchſate to ſalute thoſe again that {ajure tim, though otherwite he is civil enovgh, ard 
venti!e in his converſation, if not with every body,ar leal} with his friends ; but he Leuins 
n0Ww to 2bate a little, but without deſercion of his ordinary Grandevr, becauſe he h- 
ſerves his Holineſs ſy much affeRed to the houſe of Chige, ou Srigrſmond however has 
another way, and has pleas'd himielt {till ro converle tainiltarly with all people, and c:- 
viity £9 {falure the ordinarielt perion about the Pope; but with Majelty enough rvo, which 
makes him be belov'd, and reſpe&ted, not as a Nephew ot the Popes only, but as a per- 
ſon of worth. 

He was alwayes obſerv'd to be highly prudent, but eſpecially at the death of kis 
Unckle, when the people being inrag'd againlt the Family of Chegz, ran vp and down 
the Streets exclaiming againſt them in ſuch bitter languzge, that che Ch:ge being netled, 
threatned nothing but revenge upon the perſons that were the vccaltons ut thoſe inifolen- 
cies. Bat Sizgiſmond who had ambition after the Cardinalſhip, diilſembled all, 
and kept himiclf from all ſuch diſcourſe, that he might .*have no occalion to 
quarrel , and this he did either out of the delign aforeſaid, or out of rhe n1- 
tural benignity, wherewith he is ſo abundantly ſtor'd. The truth is, the branch of Por 
Ayo5tino had no reaſon to be troubl'd at the people, for they troubl'd themielves not 
auch cither with him, nor his brother Sigiſinond ; but rather with Don Mario ard the 
Cardinal, again{t whom their Infolencies ran very high : but tor all this, a!l chinvs are 
quiet, and they (ecing the inclination of the preſent Pope to that Family, the people do 
::0w honour and elteem them more than ever. In this Scene there were many extrava- 
gancies to be ſeen, the nature of e-Hetzmorpboſes being roo obvious at Rome ; tor Cle- 
ment, either that he reſerv'd his other deligns, or that he counterhted, to the end that 
he m'g\t not draw upon himlelt the odium of the People, by the detznce of a Family 
they hated ſo much z at the beginning of the Pontiticate he pretended a logins rre, and 
2>/tain'd from conterring any honour, or ſthewing the lealt appeararce ot aff. ion to 
the 
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the Chigi, in ſo much that it was the general diſcourſe of the City, that Don Aſario was 
thinking to retire to Siena, Don eAgoſtino and Don Sigiſmond to Reecra, and Cardinal 
Chigs under pretence of vititing his Abbeys, would withdraw himſelf trom Court for 
ſome time in diſcontent : whereupon many of the Wits went up and down the Streets 
diſperſing of theſe Inſcriptions. 

SEDENTE CLEMENTE NONO, PONTIFICE OPTIMO 
1 AXIMO, NOVO ROMANA KREIPUBLICA REP ARA: 
TORE, 'DE CHISIO SEeMINE TARQUINJ1 PUBLICK 
QOVUIETIS, eAPERTO FANO eAB V RBE EXULcARUNT 
Anno Domini 1667, 

Of all theſe extravagancies of fortune, Don Agoſtino, who is the leaſt hated by the 

eople, felt the moſt trouble, as holding now all his hopes deiperate, of ever leeing i113 
Brother Sig:ſmond a Cardinal, upon which all his deligns depended. Cardinal Chips 
that had gut all the money all this while, did but laugh, or at leaſt -pretend to laugh ar 
the bulineſ:, expeRing to ſee the fury of the people, to cool by degrees, as ut did in a 
ſhort time; his Holineſs with great prudence taking oft {ome of the Gabels,'made ther 
forget their animolity to the Chigs, who were the Authors of laying them on, How- 
ever there were thouſands of Libeis and Saryrs flew abroad, againſt Do £1 ar:o and the 
Cardinal his Son, but not one againſt Dor eAgoſtino, or his Brother : But as ſoon 35 
Don Mario dyed, the odium of the people dyed with him, and ſeem'd to be buried in his 
Grave. About the ſame time his Holineſs began to ſhew his partiality ro the Family of 
the Chigi, giving Don Sigiſmond hopes of a Cap, and turning his ear to the propolition 
of Matrimony, berwixt the Princels Chigi, and his Holineis his Nephew, which is be- 
liev'd already concluded, or at leaſt in a very fair way. 

The people rejoyc'd exceedingly at the promotion of Don Sigiſmond, and much more 
than the Family of the Chzgs did expe. Seignor Age3tino, and Cardinal Chigi, folem- 
niz'd it with great Feaſts, as well ro expreſs their own joy, as to comply with the congra- 
culations of vther people. The Viſits were innumerable, and the whole World amaz.d 
at the Magnificence. The Ambaſſadors, Cardinals, Prelares, and Noblemen of Kee, 
though the moſt of them were acquainted with him when he was but a private perſon, 

2et upon this occaſion they took no ordinary delight, to ſee with what Maje{ty a d 

ecorum his new Cardinalſhip receiv'd his Vilits , correſponding with every body, 
and ſatisfying them nor ſo much with multiplicity , as with the materiality of ts 
Complements, which is a quality remarkable in him ever lince his COmnNg 16 
Rome. 

It is generally believ'd he will be afſiduous in the Congregations, becauſe he h1s (112wn 
himſelf fo in his Domeſtick and Scholaſtick Exerciſes ; belides which he gives great 
{igns of good nature and aftc&ion, in whatever he undertakes, nor are the poor in the 
lait place with him , he is often ſeen in publick, as if he rook delight to oftentate his 
Purple : yet he does it not out of pride, being as humble as is neceflary, and no more. 
He ſpeaks his mind freely, bur is never tranſported, correQing himſelt ſtill when he tinds 
himlelf in the wrong, which he is in but very ſeldom, In ſhort, he would ao all that 15 
poſſible, would he but endeavour to ſuppreſs certain paſſionace etHu&tions from his 
youth, that make him ambitious of being thought the belt Cardinal in the Courr, that 
he may arrive at a higher fortune thereby. The Spaniards careſs him, and begin ro 
make uſe of their Statagems to get him over to their party, which may be compaſs'd 
- ſeveral reſpe&ts, but eſpecially becauſe Don eAgeitivo is a Feudatary to the 

mpire. 

It will be now neceſſary we expe the ſucceſs of the other promotions of Clement 
the ninth, whoſe intention of filling the Sacred Colledge with perſons of Eminency 
as well in Name as in Aion, is honourable and good : he has declar'd he will be very 
vigilant, that no paſſion of his may adumbrate that Holy reſolution, but ro ſpeak the 
truth, there have been infinite of other Popes that have arriv'd at the Y-rtican with the 
ſame thoughts, who in a ſhort time have alter'd their minds, and choſen their Cardinals 
winking, 1t not blindfold, ſuffering rhemſelves to be overſwayed by their own paſſions, 
or by their Nephews. The World is certainly corrupt all over, and interivur people 
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prevail ſooner for Preferments, than their ſuperiours, eſpecially in Rome, where the Ec- 
cleliaRticks are but men as in other places. 

The Court murmurs exceedingly to ſee ſo many deſerving perſons ſtand idle with- 
out imployment, and yet his Holineſs has taken many Othces from ſome, to. beſtow 
them upon others, according as Cardinal Albics adviſes him, who has a great ſhare in his 
aftetion. There are two reaſons may be the cauſe of it, either that che number of the 
meritorious is very great, or his Holinefles capacity of diſcerning them very ſmall : Let 
it be which way it will, 'tis our duty to pray to God to inſpire him with judgement to 
ſele& perſons of piety for the ſervice of the Church, and that he will fill up the Sacred 
Colledge with Cardinals, illuſtrious by their Blood, their Virtues, and their Bour.ty, 
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THE 


ITALIAN PRINTER 


TO THE 


READER 


H E abſence of the Author has been the occaſion that cer. 
tain lirtle Errors (if you will not Chriſten them great 
ones) haveſlip'd in this Third Part, Thetruth is, when 

the Author ſent the Manuſcript to my hands, by one of his 

Friends, we being at great diſtance from one another, I promis'd 

todo my endeavour to Corrett it ; andI was as good as my word, 

doing all that I was able, though my good will waz above my 
abilities ; yet I believe there 1s {carce any Error to be found, 
which your diſcretion may not corrett in the reading, and that is 
it I do moſt humbly intreat. Iam oblig'd alſo in the behalf of 
the Author to admoniſh, that 1t you tind any palpable Error in 
point of Hiſtory, you would diſpence with it, becauſe the time 
was ſo ſhort trom the Compoſition to the Printing. The curio- 
firy and impatience of ſome perſons, made me fnatch the Manu- 
ſcript out of the hands of the Correttor, and perhaps ſome of my 
Workmen printed ſome of them, before he ſaw tliem at all: 1 am 
to defire you likewiſe from the Author himſelf, that you would 
not cenſure him, that he has inſerted into this Third Part ſome 
things which have been written by other men, he believ'd he has 
done for the beſt, and truly I am of opinion you will not ſay the 
contrary, there being no reaſon a thing ſhould be leit out, where 
it will ſtand well, becauſe it was in another place where perhaps 
it itood worſe: Your Bricklayers, and your Writers, are in my 
judgement alike, or rather, your Writers and your Pricklayers ; 
the Bricklayers think Old Materials much better to build with 
than New, as finiſhing more exquiſitely with a mixture cf Old 
and New + The Old is New to him that begins, and the New js 

Old to him that finiſhes, Whilſt this whole Work was 4 Print. 

ing, I gave it leaf by leatroa Friend of mine ( very well vers'd 

in the greateſt Curioſities ) to peruſe: He rold me, this Third 
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Part was the beſt, and more neceſſary to be publiſh'd than all the 
reſt ; and I do cafily perſwade my telt you will be 0. his opi- 
nion - But you muſt read it impartially, or it will ſcarce turn to 
accompt. Havea care of doing as he did, who read Books only 
co ſatisfe his Friend : Yet in this Work 1 ihall be oblig'd to you, 
if you will corre& the Errors of the Preſs as you goalong. The 
Conclave ot Clement the gth. ( after which the Politick A; ho- 
riſms do follow ) was taken out of the hands o; a Conclaviſt 
who indeed had no intention to publiſh them, but only to {kew 
it to his Friends ; 1 ſuppole it is con'ormable tothe truth of the 
Hiſtory , being the perſon who colleted it 1s very impartial. 
I had two of them in my hands, which 1 thew'd to a Friend of 
mine, a Virtuoſo, and well skill'd inthe Intereſts of the Court of 
Rome, that he might judge which of the two were the beſt, and 
moſt proper to be publiſh'd ; ha» ing kept them ſome dayes in 
his hands, he return'd them both to me, with his opinion in 
writing, that this was to be preferr'd. Thoſe who know already 
how paſſages have gone, may read it for Obſervation, and thoſe 
who know nothing, for their Curiofity., Of the Politick Apho- 
riſms I ſhall ſay nothing, becauſe they carry their Subtilty, and 
Excellence in the very Name of the Author : Some would have 
had the Author taken pains to make a Table of rhe moſt Confi- 
derable Matters, with re erence to the ſeveral Pages ; but the 
Author did nct think it con-enient to lengthen it Qur unneceſſa- 
rily with another Table, ſeeing in every Buok there was one large 
enough before. However I have made an In''ex o' ſome proper 
Names, eſpecially of the Cardinals, and Popes, but left out 
( for the greater eaſe of the Reader ) ſome [uch Sirnames, and 
Names, as ace many times multiply 'd ary to the necefſlity 
of the Hiſtory. If you find no ſatisfaction 1n this Cardinaliſne, 
you will find it perhaps in his EVROPA MORTA, which the 
Author has promis'd a while ago, and I do promite on my part 
to uſe my utmoſt endeayours to facilitate the Reading, by a care- 
full and faithfull Correttion of the Preſs. May you live happy 
in the mean time, and be as candid in CorreQing the Errors, as 
I am afteQionate in declaring my (elf, 


Tour Servant, 
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In which is diſcours d of the reſemblance of the Church, t» a Ship, and the rea- 
ſon why. Of the City of Rome born to Lord it over other Nations. Of what 
is requifite for the underſtanding of the Pontifical Elettion. Of the age of Ho- 
lineſs in the Church. Of the reaſons why there were no difficulties in ths 
infancy of the (hurch, about the Eleftion of Popes. Of a Pidgeon that ſate 
upen the head of Fabianiis Romanus, and made him be declar d Pope. Thz 
reaſon why Santtity decay din the Church. Of the felicity of Peace experi- 
mented by the Eccleftaſticks. Of the introduttion of Pride. Of the Empe- 
rours, and how little they regarded the Spiritual affairs of the Church. Of a 
diſſention at the Eleftion of Pope Simacus. Of certain ſcandals which ſprang 
up during Pope Bonifaces vacancy of the See. Of Pelagius Romanus, and 
his ſucceeding of Virgilius. Of certain Priviledges granted by the Pope to 
Artila Xing of the Goths, call 4 FLAGELLUM DEI. Of the authority 
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Of the 
Election of Pope Zachary a Grecian, without any Communication Mp: the 
Emperonr. Of the depeſal of Chilperick by the Pope, his being ſtripp d of 
all Title to the kingaome of France, and the reaſon wherefore. Of the Ew- 
peronrs being declared,excluded from all right in the Pontifical Election. Of 
Berrha's ( the widdow of Charlemains) journey to Rome , to demand 
juſtice of the Pope, and of the ſucceſs of her journey. Of a particular alli- 
ance betwixt Charles the Great, and the Pope. Of a popular tumult that 
happen'd in Rome againſt the perſon of Pope Adrian. Of the Creation of 
Pope Stephen by the people,againſt the conſent of the —_ Of the Popes 
Journey into France, to clear himſelf to that King of the accuſations againſt 
vim. Of the iaduſtry Pope Paſcal usd to jncreaſe his authority. Of the 
Elettion of Eugenius the ſecond, a moſt eloquent man. Of the threatnings 
of Kino Lewis againſt the Pope. Of the reaſon why the Popes chang'd their 
IVames at firſt. Of the deſire the Romans had to ſhake off the Toke of the 
Empire. Of two Popes, ſucceſſors to Adrian. Of Adrian the third's Bull 
againſt the Emperour. Of Otho's ſeeking revenge for the jaid Bull, Of the 
depojal of John the XIII. from the Papacy, and of his reſtauration to the See. 
Of Pope Benedict's baniſhment to Hambourg by the Emperonr. Of Leo's 
reſtanratioa to the Papacy, after he had been aeprived by the people. Of a 
Declaration of Leo's againſt the priviledges of Charles the Great. Of the 
hatred conceiv'd thereupon by the Romans againſt the Pope. Of the Popes 
being imprijou' d by the people, and of the revenge the Emperonr took uyon the 
Anthors thereof. Of the Popes imbez2lement of the Treaſure of St. Peter. 
Of his flizht to Conſtantinople. Of the Eledion of the Pope return'd into 
the hands of the people. Of the Emperours reſolution to have one of his 
kin/men Pope. Of Pope Gregories being driven ont of Rome Ly the fur) 
of the people, and what follow'd thereupon. Of the Elettiia of the Empe- 
rour transferr 4 by Pope Gregory upon certain Princes of Germany, and 
upon what grounds. Of the excluſion of the people from the Peatifical 
Ele(tioun. Of the Creation of three Popes at once. Of the Schiſm .appeas d 
by Pope Alexander. Of the Eleftion of the Pope remaining only in the hand, 
of the Cardinals. Of the Afiumption ef Pope Alexander, and the Schiſms 
in his time. Of the ſervice the Venetian aid to the Church avain#t the Em. 
- percur. Of the obligation the Popes do profeſs to the Venetian. Of the ab- 
ſolutene's of the Cardinals authority in the Pontifical Eleftion. Of the place 
where they aſſembled to Elett. Of the manner of their proceeding in the 
El-ction, and the ill conſequences thereuvon. Of a two years and nine 
pr04ths vacancy of the See. Of the Aſſumption of Pope Gregory the X. 
Of the Rec neiliation of the Venetian and Genoele. Of the Conclave in- 
ircdnc'd by Gregory the X. Of certain tumults in Viterbo. Of the A- 
poſtolici See, beirs transferr d intoFrance by Clement the V. Of Sint 
Bridoets Letter to Gregory the XI. Of the return of the Apoſlolick Sce 
intoltaly. Of the indignation of the ltalians to ſce the Pontificate ſo to;ig 
in the hands of the French. Of a Schiſms that lated 15. years. Of certain 
accidents in the Papacy of Eugenius. Of Amadeo Duke of Savoy s Crea- 
tion, 
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tion. Of his virtues, and renuntiation of the Papacy. Of what happen'd 
in the Conclave of Eugenius, and of the exaltation of Nicholas the V. Of 
the Aſſumption of Caliſto the III, and of his death. Of many politick diſ- 
courſes at the Creation of Eneas Piccolomini, who was afterward Pius the 11. 
And of ſome particulars in relation thereunto, 


H E Church has been ( and not improperly ) reſembled in the fr(t 
cryes of its Infancy, to a Ship tumbl'd by the Waves, and batter'd by 
the Winds, becauſe She was to be nouruh'd and brought up in the 
midſt of rhe proud Billows of ſo many Eccleſiaſtical Ditputes, ſo ma- 
ny Theological Opinions, ſo many Diſſentions, and Politick Reaſons, 
and expos'd by the ajnbitions of their own Mariners, to thouſands 
of Dangers and Storms, which Schiſme and Herelie have conſtantly 
produc'd with ſuch fury, as would have doubtleſs not only hindred her 
happy and viRorious entrance into the Haven of Safety, but have hazarded to have ſunk 
and overwhelm'd her in thoſe very Waves, had not a favourable Gate of Protection 
been oppos'd by that Redeemer, whg has not, nor will not endure to ſee that Veſſel pe- 
riſh, which he built ( at the expence of three and thirty years ſweat ) with the Wood 
or his own Croſs ; joyn'd together, and rivetred with the Nails of his Hands and Feet, 
cemented it with his Divine Blood z ( which by the blows and ſtripes that they gave 
him, was become pitch in the hands of the Tews ) ſetting up that Spear that pierc'd his 
ſide, for a Maſt ; ſtretching out that Linnen in which his moſt Sacred body was involved, 
for irs Sails ; recommending it to the Vigilance and Government of the Apoſtles, and 
their Succeſſors ; and finally for their greater incouragement to Lanch out into the Sea 
of this World, he not only offer'd himſelf ro become a Lanthorn to their feer, but 
p_ them a Motto worthy of ſuch a Builder, Er Porte inferi non pravalebunt adver- 
us cam. 

But though the Gates of Hell have had no power to deſtroy her, they have been ſuffi 
cient notwithſtanding to give her great tryals, that by her agitations and tempeſts iri 
this world, her vitories and triumphs might be the more glorious in Heaven, and thax 
by thoſe wrecks and perſecutions, the Church Militant and Tr;umphant might be diſtin- 
ouiſh'd. The greateſt Calamities this great Ship of Chriſtianity has ſuffer'd, have ( by 
the judgement of the moſt pious and devour perſons ) proceeded from the inveſtiture of 
the Supreme dignity in the perſons of the Eccleliaſticks, who being ambitious of ad- 
vancing themſelves one above another, and being ſenlible, upon the ſcore of rheir own 
merits, they cannot obtain the charges they prerend roo,they have beraken rhemſelves to 
compaſs the end of their pretenfions, by imploring the recommendations of Secular 
Princes. Which tend to mix Heaven and Earth together. 

Rome, which was built as it were to Lord it over all the Nations in the Univerſe, and 
vive an ample teſtimony and relation of thouſands of wrecks the Church has ſufter'd, by 
the recourſe the Eccleſiaſticks have almoſt alwayes had to the Seculars ; and from hence 
It is, that in theſe times, there is a certain natural inſtin& and inclination in the minds of 
all Poliricians, ro inform themſelves diſtin&ly of all parricularities in the Court of Rome; 
as if a man could not any way render himſelf more acceptable in his converſation, than 
by his diſcourſes of that. And indeed, the Pontifical dignity, which is the molt conlide- 
rable, the Majeſty of ſo many Cardinals, who are the Senarors of the Chriſtian Com- 
monwealth ; the ſplendour of ſo many Biſhops, who receive all their aliment from the 
Popes, do render it worthy to be numbred amongſt the moſt famous Cities of the 
world, and to be call'd the true Mother of Nations. By this means, the Popes being 
ingrandiz'd, and rais'd to ſo eminent a degree, as to be acknowledg'd above all other 
Monarchs whatſoever : every one endeavours to inform himſelf of the quality of the 
great juriſdiftion the Popes do at preſent enjoy 3 in ſo much that the greateſt parr 
- the Writers now adayes, do tire themſclves out with relations of the Pontifical 
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From the mutations and evil events which have follow'd the El:Rion of Popes, I will 
not ſay in Rome, but in all Chriſtendome,-x may be clearly argued of what moment the 
ſaid EleRtion 1s, ſeeing that for ſo many ayes, With her private intereſts, and her publick, 
ſhe has vblig'd the principal Monarchies of the Univerſe, to interpoſe with the whole 
power, both of their Pen and their Sword. In the Infancy of the Church, there was 
nothing delir'd of Rome, but Prayers and Orations, and Preachings, and Adminiſtratj- 
on of the Sacraments, becauſe Rgme expected nothing from the faithfull, but the zcal of 
a good Conſcience, rhe ſafety of the:r Souls, and to be frequent in Holy Duties. 

The firſt Paſtors of the Church rejoyc'd to keep themſelves at a diſtance from the 1n- 
terclts »f Princes, as ſearing to defile the Innocent Purity of the Flock of Chriſt, with 
the Diabolical pollutions of Secular policies. But their Succefſors beginning to be curi- 
ous, and to pry intothe moſt occulc aud private policies of Princes, they would not 
ſuffer the Court of Rome to be mediing there, bu: gave themſelves over to endeayour the 
introduCtion of their own Intereſts, into the Cab:ner of the Intereſts of the Popes. 

For certain ages, Rome was free from choſe intricacies that are familiar in Temporal 
States, contenting it ſelf ro conduRt the Flock of Chrilt ro the Fold, with her Paitoral 
Sheephook only, 1 mean her Spiritual Arms ; but nv ſooner was ſhe become greedy of 
Principality and Dominion, but the Princes ( obſerving her Croſier to be chang'd into 
a Sword, and the Book of the Golpe], into an Epitomy of Politicks ) began alſo to imi- 
tate Rome, ſeeing Rome following their Rules in Temporal Aﬀairs. 

For three hundred years and upwards, the Primitive Church continu'd in a moſt Holy 
decorum, without the leaſt obſtacle in the EleQtion of her Popes, they being then con- 
tented with the bare Title of Biſhops of Rome. The EleQions were not made by the In- 
tereſt of Princes, or the Capricciv of Nephews, as they are now ; but by a Holy Zeal 
in the Bowels of the Ele&ors, who us'd ro meet, ſometimes in this place, ſometimes in 
thar, and many times in the Woods, by reaſon of the cruelty of thoſe Tyrants, that en- 
vy'd the tranquility of rhe Chriſtians, ; 

They had in thoſe dayes no ſecret nor private Votes, becauſe the inward deſigns of 
thoſe Primitive Chiſtians, were ſuitable and correſpondent to their outward zeal and 
profeſſion of good works. The Deacons ('that is they who endued with greater Cha- 
rity and Devotion, ſerv'd the Church, ſometimes in colleing of Alms for the common 
necellities, ſometimes in diſtributing Relief to the neceſlities of the poor ) were admitted 
to the Ele&ion, togerher with ſuck Prieſts and Curats as were neareſt to the City of 
Rome. With whar limplicity and integrity they proceeded to the Eleftion of Popes, in 
the Primitive times of the Church, may be argued, from what happen'd in the Va- 
cancy of Pope eAnthero, who dyed according to Enſebixs's calculation in the year 
243. 

The Holy Fathers were, met according to their uſual cuſtom, to conſult about a Suc- 
ceſſor, and whilſt they were diſcourling of the virtues, of this man, and the abilities of 
another, it happen'd that Fabiano Romano pals'd by near the place of their Aſſembly, in 
order to the looking to ſome grounds of his, which he did not diſdain to cultivate many 
times with his own hands. He was no ſooner come over againſt the place wherein the 
El.tors were mer, but a Pidgeon from a Neigbouring Dove- houſe oy Pp. upon his 
Shoulder, gave occaſion to the Fathers toariſe from their Sears, at the firſt notice of it, 
and eſteemung it a Prodigye, they proclaim'd him Pope unanimouſly, every one being 
confident, it was the intention of the Holy Ghoſt , who was repreſented in that 
Dove. 

Fabianus, who thought of nothing leſs than to be choſen Pope, was aſtoniſh'd at the 
bulineſs, and not judging himſelf worthy of ſo great a Miniltry, he begg'd upon his 
knees to be excus'd ;, but his humility being overcome by the periwalion of the Electors, 
he at laſt embrac'd the Paſtoral Cure of the Church, in which, after he had exercis'd it 
for the ſpace of ſeven years, with great advantage to the Chriltians, he ended his dayes 
under the Tyranny of- the barbarous Emperour Decius, who at that time us'd great 
cruelty to the Chriſtians, conſtraining them trom the City into the Woods, which they 
were glad ro make their houſes of God, ſceing that the Emperour was pleas'd ro make 
Cities, places for wild Beaſts, and for Devils. 
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The Popedome was not ambition'd, but avoided by rhe Eccheſiaſticks, becauſe it com” 
monly loſt rhem their lives thar exercis'dir; He that found himſelf roo weak and time” 
rous to ſuffer Martyrdome, renounc'd the Papacy, and confeſs'd the imbecility of his 
nature ; afid indeed, who would ever have receiv'd, much leis, have ſought an office, 
which brought no other advantages along with it, than the perſecurion of Tyrants. Now 
adayes, what broyls, what intrigues, what differences are there at the creation of Popes; 
where 1s he, who would delire Votes to be made a Martyr ! For my part I dare athrm, 
the Church would be as Holy in rheſe times, and perhaps more, now we are as it were in 
the latter end of it, than it was then in its beginning ; if the Popes were call'd ro Poyer- 
ty, and riot Riches 3 ro Mapxtyrdom, not Magnificence ; and to the care of the Church, 
and nor of Governments. 

But whether do my thoughts tranſport me ? Let us return to our buſineſs, and aſſert, 
that the Church was Holy, without Dilcord, or Schiſm, or Rerelie, ro the dayes of San 
Silveſter, which were about the year 325, till that time the Popes having been Eleted 
with tranquility and peace, and no {mall ſatisfaRion both to the EleRors and Elected. 

The Holmets of the Church, ( I mean that Holineſs that reſpe&s the EleRion of 
Popes ) began to ceaſe under the Emperour Con#antzine, becauſe the Perſecution of the 
Chriſtzans ceas'd ; Conſtantine (utter'd the Church to enjoy Peace, that is of the budy 
p»oſlibly, but with greater torture to their minds , for with the eaſe and wealth which he 
beſtouw'd upon the Eccleliaſticks ; with the conveniences of Houſes, and the Govern- 
meit of Cities, which he aſſign'd ro the Popes, Charity began to grow cold, Zeal ro be 
weaken'd, and Devotion to be loſt, and thoie Ecclelialticks who tormerly imploy'd their 
whole times in heaping up Penitencies and Faſtings, by thoſe good works to purchaſe 
the Glory of Heaven, began after that time to 2pply themſelves to the acquilition of 
m ney, to the begging ot Abbeys, and Biſhopricks, by thoſe means to procure the g!o- 
ry of the world. | 

As ſoon then as Riches were introduc'd into the Church,Schiſm andHereſje were intro- 
duc'd among{t the Clergy, and Pride which began then to ſpread, and worm it (elf into 
the hearts of thoſe who were formerly meek and humble, and frci as ſhunn'd dignity, 
and hid themſelves from preferments ; inſumuch as that Papacy which was avoided by 
every body, as a thing chat brought nothing but perſecutions along with ir, began to be 
aſpir'd roo, as ſoon as they perceiv'd their tear turn'd into ſecurity, rheir flight into re- 
poſe, and their torments into happineſs. For it formerly, by reaſon of the poverty ot 
the Popedome, they were ſubje& ro Tyrants, they believ'd afterwards by virtue of their 
wealch, to make Martyrs even of the Tyrants themſelves, 

No (ooner did the Popes appear with their Miters of Gold, and with their Scepters 
;n their hands, commanding the peop!e, but all of them delign'd the deſtrution of the 
Secular Power, to ingrandize the Pontifical Majeſty, ra make themſelves courted by the 
Vulgar, and honour'd by the Great ones : bur the Empcrours growing jealous of chem, 
began to open their eyes,and watch over their attions,that they might nor be taken at un- 
awares ; endeavouring to defend that Juriſdiction, which rhe Popes began by degrees tv 
uſurp, with the Spiritual Arms of rhe Crols : fo that though they rhovght not before 
of the Intereſt of the Church, they tound themſelves oblig'd afterwards, to have an eye 
upon thoſe of the Popes , yer not ſo much our of any inclination of their own, as becauic 
the Popes had the (ame deligns upon them. 

Notwithitanding all this, whether it was out of reſpe& to the memory of Sar $1l- 
veſter, or Conſtantine, I know not z it is ſufficient that the Emperours ſuffer'd ſeveral 
years to paſs alter the death of thoſe two perſons, without medling or concerning them- 
irlves at all in rhe Eletion of the Popes, which was a great error in their Politicks, For 
the lucceeding Popes had opportunity in that time to advance their own Intereſts, tot!.e 
prejudice of the Empire, and Emperors, who taking no care to bridle and reſtrain the In- 
[erells of Rome, contented themlelves to live quietly at Conftantinople, and to ſend out 
their Orders r0 their Vicars and PreteRs in Rome, that they ſhould endeayvur with all 
poflible induſtry to hinder the proceedings of the Popes ; but with expreſs caution, that 
they ſhould by no means interpoſe in the EleRtion of the Popes, that being to be lefr tg 
tne Cleagy and the people, who by unanimous conſent had had poſicfſiun of the ſaid 
Ele&tion for ſevcral years. Ft The 
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The intrbduQtion of the people into the EleQion of the Pope, may be ſaid to be caſual, 
there being no Pontifical Bull vilible that gave them admiſſion ; but it is to be ſuppos'd, 
it fell out by reaſon of the Deacons, who were admitted trom the very time of the Apo- 
{tles, into rhe diſpoſition of Eccleliaſtical Charges ; and becauſe as the Churches en- 
creas'd, and the number of the Faithfull was augmented, fo alſo was the number of the 
Deacons in the Aſſemblies z in ſo much that by litcle and little they grew ſo numerous, 
( the ſaid Deacons being not of the Order of the Clergy, but of the Laity ) that they 
brought in the people z and the Clergy having introduc'd the Deacons, thought it not 
meet to turn out the people, who poſlels'd the places of the Deacons. 

At firlt the number of the Eccleliaſtick Eleors, was much greater than the Deacons . 
bur the Deacons b:ing become the people, there became a greater inequality in the 
Ele&ors, and perhaps nor without ſome diſpleaſure to the Clergy, who would willingly 
ſce the people excluded. 

Whilſt the Clergy were holy, that is, addi&ed to the ſervice of God, to the edifica- 
tion of their Neighbours, to the augmentation of the Faithfull, and the propagation of 
the Faith ; whillt rhey were retir'd from the Corruptions of the age, and maceratin 
their Fleſh with Sackcloth, and Faſting, the peopic willingly joyn'd with them in the 
EleQion of the Popes, becauſe it belonging to the Tlergy to give the firſt votes, the peo- 
ple could not imagine thoſe perſons ſubje& ro Error, who had no other aim than the 
{ervice of God, and therefore they willingly concurr'd, celigating to confirm the opinion 
of the Clergy, becauſe they judg'd it holy and good. 

But as ſoon as pride began ro have place m the breaſts of the Eccleſiaſticks, and that 
they pleas'd themſelves with the enjoyments of Mundane advantages ; as ſoon as they 
began to deviate from the wayes of Heaven, and the people obſerv'd their tendency to be 
too great towards the Earth, they began likewiſe to preſs and inliſt vpon their own 
opinion, not truſting to the opinion of the Clergy, becauſe rhey ſaw them ſo deplorably 
void of all holinels. From hence there ſucceeded infinite diſputes, and innumerable 
diſſentions, in ſo much that that a&tion which was formerly ſacred and ſolemn, became 
prophane and ſcandalous, by degrees; they contending not only with words, and in- 
vectives, bur with blows many rimes, the people labouring to the utmoſt the divilion of 
the Clergy, and the Clergy the diſ-union of the people ; {o that they torm'd themſelves 
into flying Squadrons, both on the one {ide and the other, 

Great was the ſcandal which happen'd in the year of our Lord 500. by reaſon of the 
differences in the EleRion of Simagus, betwixt the Clergy and People, each of them en- 
deavouring to engage thoſe that were without, in ſo much that the Communalty of 
the City were forc'd to take Armes, and with threats to oblige the EicQors to a 
conclulion. 

The PrefeRt, or Imperial Vicar at Rome, lignify'd in the behalf of the Emperor, that if 
they did not agree, his Maſter would be con{train'd to bring an Army to Rome, to the 
prejudice of the whole City ; with which the EleQors being atirightned, they agreed in 
the EleRion of Simacus. 

For certain years after this, they choſe their Popes with little or no controverlie, till 
that inthe year 531. they began to relapſe into their former diſputes, obliging the City 
totake Armes the ſecond time, whoſe threatnings prevail'd to put an end to that Ele&+;- 
on alſo, by their declaring Boniface the ſecond Pope ; which ſaid Boniface, being an 
Aſlertor of the intereſt of rhe Clergy, as ſoon as he was aflum'd to the Papacy, he en- 
deavour'd to apply a remedy to thole ſcandals, and to give the greatelt ſhare to the 
Clergy. And Y:rgilius his (uccellor in the Papacy, obſerving things to run clearly with 
them, eſtabliſh'd a Decree, that the Eleftion of the Popes thould remain abſolucely in 
the hands of the Clergy for the future, to the exclulion of the people z which Decree 
gave ſo great diflatisfaftion ro the Romans, that they watch'd for an opportunity ro re- 
venge it. 

7 he this time eAttila, who was call'd Flage//aum Dei, with great triumph to the 
Goths ( whoſe King he was ) over-run all Jtaly, and with great cruelty and ſlaughter 
threatned the total deſtruction of Rome : Pelagius the Pope, who ſucceeded Virgilins, 
not thinking it ſafe, in ſuch a conjunRure, ro have a diſcontented people, and Tyrant 
upon 
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upon his ſhoulders at one time, to gain the favour both of the one and the other, puh- 
lith'd a Bull, forbidding the Clergies Eletion of the Pope, without the conſent both of 
the People and Emperor, and ſo it came to paſs that they introduc'd into the EleRions 
the Ambaſladors of the Emperor, and the People, in the ſame numbers as before. 

The Emperor and People were very well pleas'd with it, and took poſſeſſion of their 
Priviledges in the next vacancy of the Chair, all of them rogether eleQing Jobs the 3d. 
But in the year 583. Rome being belieg'd, the Clergy and the People chole Pelagius 
the ſecond Pope, without giving any ſhare or participation to the Einperor, who vow'd 
revenge, as ſoon as he had the news : But the new Pope to pacihe his choller, diſpatch'd 
an Ambaſſador to make his excuſe, and to aflure him tor the future, there ſhould be no 
Election made without his conſent, to which end he confirm'd the Bull of Pelagixs the 
firlt z which Bull and confirmation continued in force ſucceſſively till the year 607. in 
which time the Emperor Foca would needs create Boniface Pope, in ſpight both of the 
major part of the Clergy, and the People, who reje&ted him as a perſon unworthy of ſo 
eminent a Dignity. 

However Boniface expreſs'd himſelf much more affeQionate towards the'Clergy, and 
the People that were his adverſaries, than to the Emperor. who would have eleRed him ; 
and the reaſon was, becauſe he ſaw what Authority the Emperors were uſurping in the 
Pontifical EleRions, and therefore by new Orders and Decrees he confirm'd the Privi- 
ledges of the people, commanding expreſly that they ſhould not for the future make any 
Ele&ion, without the intervention of the People, and Clergy, to whom he gave Autho- 
rity to do all. 

The Emperors for all this did but laugh at their proceedings, and betaking themſelves 
again to the force of their comminations, they aſſerted the Priviledges granted them by 
the Pelaginſſes, and would either by force, or fair words, make the Popes as they 
pleas'd : Hence it was that Severus the ſecond being choſen in the year 535. by the 
Clergy, and the People, and the conſent of the Emperor alſo, would not a&t any thin 
till he was confirm'd by 1ſacius the Emperors Lieutenant in Jealy, and all ro publiſh how 
great the Authority of the Emperor was in the Eleion of the Popes. 

And the pretenders to the Papacy, obſerving the greatneſs of the Emperors Authority 
in the EleQtions, almoſt all of them apply'd themſelves ro him, for the obtaining of their 
deſigns : In ſo much that in the year 688. one Paſcal an Arch-prielt, and Treaſurer to 
Conon who was then Pope, did earneſtly ſolicite Fohn Platina at that time the Emperors 
Vicar in /taly, and with mu ſums of money endeayour'd to oblige him, upon the death 
of the preſent Pope, to affiſt him in the ſucceſſion, 

Platina took his money, and fent him away well pleas'd with his promiſes ; but ths 
Pope being dead, inſtcad of afliſting of Paſcal, he endeayour'd the promotion of another, 
which was Sergs the firſt ; Yet it'is certain, had he found the Eleftors diſpos'd, he 
would have choſen him ;z but the Clergy being wholly averſe, he would nor undertake 
a thing, he could not compaſs withour diſhonour, ſeeing it was very well known wha: 
way Paſcal had taken, and what money he had conlign'd to that purpoſe. Bur the good 
Paſcal no ſooner ſaw Sergius in the Chair, and himielf without money, and deluded, 
but he did what he could to make the people riſe againit Sergi#s, but withkour 
any effect. 

This faculty of eleingfof Popes, began to leſſen in the time of Gregory, who being 
Pope, and a zealous aflertor of the Eccleliaſtical Liberty, that he might render the Pope- 
dome more conliderable, he endeavour'd by an inſurreion of all /raly, again!t the Em- 
peror then reigning, 0 baniſh rhe Emperors of the Eaſt out of raly ; and to that end he 
declar'd all ſuch as yielded them obedience, Excommunicate for the future ; and the 
people, partly for fear of Excommunication, and partly to ſer themſelves at liberty, de- 
clar'd themſelves free, and threacned with Armes in their hands to detend themſelves tg 
the laſt drop of their blood, againſt whoever ſhould endeavour the contrary ; and thus 
by the contrivance of Gregory, were the Emperors of the Fit excluded from their Dy- 
minion 1n Jtaly. 

Zachary a Grecian was choſen Pope in the year 743. by the Clergy, and People only, 
withour any participation with the Emperor, who was wholly excluded trom the Eletti- 
on of the Pope, ef 2 ' And 
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And this excluſion continued till the year 760. in the time of Charles the Great, and 
#idrian the firſt, who entring into a League, for ſeveral reſpetts, they granted many 
Priviledges one to the other, viz. Adrian granted to Charles the Great, the Title of 
eM OST CHRISTLAN KING, ane CITIZEN OF ROME, (which was but a ſmall 
bulineſs for an Emperor, and King of France ) with power to call himfelf Roman Em- 
peror, and laſt of all, Authority to interpole in the Ele&tion of Popes. 

Charles the Great on the other (ide, declar'd Adrian true and lawfull Prince of the 
City of Rome, Patriarch of all /raly, eſtabliſhing the Empire of the Pope above all Em- 
pires, and declaring his own interiour to it. 

There was but one Pope choſen by the conſent of the Emperor, and that was Leo the 
third ; after his death the Clergy and people ( in deſpight of the Priviledges granted to 
the Empire, in regard of the EleQtion of the Pope ) aſſembled themſelves and created 
Stephen the fourth, without atrending the vore or aſſent of Lewis the Good, who ſuc- 
ceeded in the Empire after the death of Charles. 

Lewis was diſguſted at the EleQion, and declar'd he would go in perſon to Rome, and 
by force of Armes pull Stephen out of the Yatzcan,. and put another in his place, as he 
thought good himſelf. Bur Stephen having advertiſement thereof, prevented that mil- 
chiet, by going perſonally into France, and in the preſence of Lewis, pretending to de- 
polite all his Authority in the hands of the ſaid Emperor ; which a of humility work- 
ing upon the natural goodneſs of Lewis, he confirm'd the Priviledges granted by Charles 
the Great, and ſent him back again to Rome, with conliderable Preſents. 

After the death of Stephen, which was in the year 817. the people and the Clergy 
created Paſcal the firit, without any notice given to the Emperor, who made his com- 
plaints, and threained the Pope who was newly ele&ed ; bur he was perſwaded to ſend 
two Legates in a ſolemn Embaſllie ro make his excuſe, which they did ſo effeually, that 
Lewis was not only farisfy'd with the Ele&ion of Paſcal, but remitred and renounc'd all 
the pretenlions he had to the EleRion of the Popes, 

It was not without difficulty that Lewss agreed to a thing of ſuch prejudice to the 
Empire, but at length his goodneſs prevail'd, and he granted r:. In ſo much that as ſoon 
as Paſcal was dead, there aroſe great differences and diſturbances betwixt the people and 
the Clergy ; but being grown more politick, that the Emperor might not have occaſion 
to put to his hand, they endeavour'd to accommodate all, by the choice of a third perſon, 
which was Eugenius the ſecond, excluding Zinzimmmas for that time. 

In the interim Lewts repented that he had given away his right of EleQion, at the 
inſtance of Pope Paſcal ; and therefore Pope Valentine the firſt being dead, in the year 
$28, he ſent to make his claim, and to declare, that if the next Pope was choſen withour 
his conſent, he would not fail ro bring his whole force into Jraly, to the detriment of 
Rome, and the EleQtors eſpecially. 

But the Clergy and the people oppos'd thoſe inſtances, by ſhewing his Writing of 
Conceſſion, ard without more circumlocution, by common conſent they elected Gregory 
the fourth, who being fearfull of the Emperors _—_, diſparch'd an Ambaſſador to 
him to delire his Conhirmation, but he could not obtain it, till by Bull he had reſtor'd 
the Emperors to their former Prerogatives in the Eleftions ; which Gregory willingly 
conſented to, in compliance with the humour of the ſaid Lewss. 

For a while, with difficulty ſomerimes, and ſometimes without, the Emperors con- 
ſerv'd the faculty of Elefting and Confirming the Pope, till that in the year 884, the 
Clergy and the people having created Aarian the third, a fierce and arrogant man, he not 
only refus'd ro expe&t Conhrmation trom the Emperor, as ſome of his Predeceſſors had 
done, but as ſoon as he was Crown'd, by a particular Bull he decreed, that the EleRion 
of the Pope was not by any means to be participated with the Emperor, nor his Confir- 
mation to be atrended, declaring that the people and the Clergy, ought ro Confirm 
thoſe Popes which they elected. 

eAdarian would not have undertaken ſuch an enterprize, and injury to the Emperor, 
had he not known him to be very low, by reaſon of ſeveral Wars in which he was en- 
gag'd, 10 that this news did bur adde to the afflitions of the Emperor. 

tho being receiv'd to the Empire, diſdaining to endure the injuries which the 4a 
ofter'd 
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oF:c'd to th: Emperours, he deliberated: revenge, and contriv'd-which way he ſhould re- 
{ zr2 his atfiirs ro their former condition : and therefore in the year 957. with' the con- 
ſent likewiſe of the Clergy, he depos'd and depriv'd Fohy the 13. of the Papal dignity 
hz being accas'd of not reciting the Canonical hours, of ordaining Deacons in Stibles. of 
Swearing and Blaſpheming at Dice, of Raviſhing of Virgins, and ſeveral' orher delin- 

aencies ; for which, he being driven out of the Yatican, there was ſubſtituted in his 
place by the ſole order and authority ( as it were ) of the Emperour Leo the eight, 
who was a Citizen of Rome, and principal Treaſurer of the Church of San Giovanns 
Laterano. 

This Leo continued Pope, while the Emperour continued at Rome ; but he departing 
the next year, the Adherents to Foh# by a popular tumulr, prevail'd to have Fohn re- 
ſtor'd to the Papacy, and Leo diſcarded ; but Joh lived but few months after his reſto- 
ration. When he was dead, ſeveral inſtances were made in the behalf of the Emperour, 
that Leo might be choſen and reſtor'd, that thereby they might avert the dangers impend- 
ing, from the indignation his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had conceiv'd for the affront done 
to Leo; notwithſtanding all which, the People and the Clergy laid Leo alide, and choſe 
Benedit the fifth. Ig | 

How much the Emperours mind was diſturb'd with the news of theſe proceedings, 
may be colleed from the violent reſolution he took ; for reſenting the injury to Leo, as 
done to himſelf, ke turn'd the whole power of his Arms againſt Rome, which City after 
two months Seige, was conſtrain'd to open her Gates at diſcretion, and to deliver Pope 
Benedi(t into his hands, who ſent him preſently in exile” to Fiambourg, where he ended 
his dayes in a thouſand ſorrows and affliftions. 

The next day after the Emperours entrance into Rome, Leo was with the uſual So- 
lemnity, reſtor'd to the Pontifical Chair, to the no ſmall diſſatisfation of his Adverſa- 
ries. But Leo underſtanding his obligation for the Papacy was wholly to the Emperour, 
by whoſe affeion and authority he was choſen in defiance both of — and people, 
he ſought by all means, in ſpight of them both, ro comply with the Emperour, and 
therefore took away the power of EleQting the Po from the Clergy and people, de- 
claring the priviledges granted by Charles the Great, void ; transferring the abſolute au- 
thority in Ele&ions, upon the perlon of the NR 3 andall as he pretended, to pre- 
vent the tumults and ſcandals that gry dayly berwixt the People and the Clergy : 
by vircue of which Conceſſion, Leo being dead, the Emperour created Fohn the 14. with 
the yreateſt tranquility imaginable. 

The rancour of the Romans, to ſee themſelves depriv'd of the faculty of EleQing the 
Pope, ( which they had for ſo many ages injoy'd ) was ſo great, that from morning to 
night they had their publick and private meetings, to find our ſome way to recover the 
priviledges they had loſt. Peter who was Governour of the City of Rome, with two 
Conſuls, and twelve Senators, enter'd into a Conſpiracy againſt the perſun of the New 
Pope, ag one that in favour to the Emperour, did much prejudice to the priviledges of the 
people, and being accompany'd with great number of the Nobility, they enter'd one day 
with Arms in their hands, into the Church of San Giovanns Laterano, took his Holine(s 
Priſoner, and carry'd him to the Caſtle of Saint eAngelo. 

By this it may gueſs'd, how great the inſolence of the people was, whilſt they were 
unbridled and free, and ating without either reaſon or judgement, or conlideration of 
the power of the Emperour, who being at that time without wars, was very potent and 
ſtrong : and indeed the Emperour no ſooner receiv'd the alarm, but he turn'd his Forces 
again the third time againſt Rome, with reſolution not to pardon any of the Principal in 
that Sedition 3 and indeed he was as good as his word, for having enter'd the City with 
more anger than difficulty, he commanded the greatelt part of the Criminals ſhould be 
hang'd, contenting himſelf with the Confiſcation of the reſt. But Peter who was the 

principal Author of the Conſpiracy, was deliver'd into the hands of the Pope ( who was 
diſcharg'd of his Impriſonment, and reſtor'd to the Papacy ) from whoſe hands he're- 
cciv'd incredible Cruelties, before he was ſuffer'd to dye. 

This Slaughter and Vengeance of the Emperour upon the Romans, abated the pride of 
that people in ſome meaſure, leaving the Emperour in free liberty of EleRing _ he 

pleas 
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thing with the Emperour, pore John the 15. Pope, who dyed miſerably in Pri- 


force of Arms, and clapping him vp in Priſon when he 


call'd Bruno who was kis Kinſman. "fp 

The Clergy and the People excus'd themſelves at firſt, pretending that the EleRion 
was free, and that it was convenient that;ſeveral perſons ſhould be introduc'd into the 
Scrutiny : but the Emperour inliſting that he would have no other, to avoid the falling 
into his diſpleaſure, the Eleftors were conſtrain'd to create the ſaid Bruno under the 
name of Gregory the fifth., But as ſoon as the Emperour was return'd into Germany, the 
People took up Arms under the condu&t of the Conſul Creſcentius, and drove the poor 
Pope Gregory, not only out of the Vatican, but our of Rome, who berook himſelf im- 
mediately ro the Emperour to make his complaints of their inſolence towards his per- 
ſon ; but whilſt he was upon his way, the People and the Clergy created the Biſhop of 
Placenza ( 2 Grecian born ) Pope, who took upon him the name of John the 1 5. 

The Emperour receiv'd Gregory very _ in his Court, treated him as Pope, and 
with his whole Army brought him back ro Kome, which he took by force, and exercis'd 
the greateſt cruelty imaginable againſt the Romans z but the greatelt part or his indigna- 
tion fell upon Fobz and Creſcentiws, the firſt of which was Kkill'd in Priſon, ſtrangled, as 
ſome report, poyſon'd as others, but be it which way it will, he dy'd there : and Creſ- 
centitzs was hang'd without the walls of the City, in the light of all the people. 

The Clergy endezvour'd what they could ro exclude the people from the EleRion of 
the Pope, bur they knew not which way to bring it to a reſolution, becauſe they under- 
ſtood very well they were naturally inclin'd to Novelties and Sedition. 

In the year 1 094. it happen'd that Fohn the 1 gth. was created Pope, and had the Title 
of Secco added to his name z and becauſe the people at the beginning of his creation, were 
averſe, and with great difficulty conſented at laſt, when they ſaw the Clergy reſolv'd to 
have no body elſe. Fohn ( who was an Italian, as ſoon as he was created, retain'd it in 
his mind ) apply'd himſelt ro be reveng'd, and endeavour'd the total 'Excluſion of the 
people from the Ele&tion of the Pope, being provok'd by the conſtant ſolicitations of the 
Clergy. And that he might with the greater faciliry bring ir about, he ingrandiz'd the 
Title of Cardinal, giving them great Priviledges, and amplitying their Authority and 
JuriſdiRtion to a great heighth ; which delign tucceeding, and the Cardinals riſing to an 
eminent pitch, Fohz publith'd a Ball, for the Exclulion of the people, pretending they 
were to be inſtruRed, and not to inſtrudt; and that they were to follow the Clergy, and 
not the Clergy them , which Bull was afterwards confirm'd, and much inlarged by Gre- 
gory the 7th. in the year 1075. and by Innecent the ſecond a Roman, in the year 1135. 

This Bull of Pope Fohbs the 1 gth. was ctt-Aual for a while, according as they were 
ablero deal with the Emperours Forces, and to their afteRion to the Apoſtolick See : 
yet 
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yet the people did not forbear in the mean time, by their inſolence and power, to en. 
deavour their re-eſtabliſhment, in ſo much that the Cardinals were oftentimes con- 
ſtrain'd to go out of Reme to elet their new Popes, upon the vacancy of the 
Chair, 

The more the people trove to work themſelves in again, into the Eletions, the more 
the Cardinals ſought to exclude them, which occalion'd great icandals and (chiſms in 
the Church ; and of this there happen'd ſo tragical an inſtance in Rome, in the year 1045. 
that the Chriſtians had reaſon to bewail it for ſeveral years. 

And this happen'd, by reaſon that the Emperor pretended to a power of eleQing the 
Pope, by virtue of ſeveral Bulls which were extant to that purpoſe, and did clearly make 
out his claim ; the people on the other lde, preſs'd very hard to be reſtored to the poſture 
they were in, before they were interrupted by Fohn the 1 gth. The Cardinals who for 
ſeveral years had had the ſole faculty of eleRing the Pope, refolv'd to adhere to their 
Priviledges, and Keep out both Emperor, and people ; and all parties continuing firm to 
their pretenſions, each of them created his Pope, viz. Benedit# the yth. a Florentine, 
Silveſter the 3d. a Roman, and Gregory the 6th. all three of them reliding in Kone, 
Gregory in the Palace of Santa Maria Maggiore, Silveiter in the Palace of Saint Peter, 
and Benedi# in the Palace of Saint Fohn Lateran, which was one of the antientelt in 
Rome. 

Theſe diſſentions gave ro ſmall impediment ro the growth of Chriſtianity, nor no 
little diminution to the number of the Faithtull, but of great advantage to the enemies of 
the Faith. A thouſand cogitations and jealouſies þoil'd in the hearts of the Chriſtians, 
in every City they diſcours'd of it, and the ſervice of God grew "anguid and cold. ' 

Henry the third, who was at that time Emperor of Germany, fore-ſceing the ill con- 
ſequences theſe Schiſms would bring upon the Church, and rhe quiet of the Empire in 
particular, without loſing one moment of time, he came with great diligence to Reme; 
where he was no ſooner arriv'd, but by his own abſolute Authority he call'd a Synod, 
in which the three good Popes were condemned, and Clement the ſecond choſen. 

The Cardinals made roany inſtances and ſupplications to the Emperor, that th* P-»> 
might be eleed by the Eccleliaſtical Synod alone, without the intery-; | 
people; bur the Emperor thought it not ſeaſonable ro diſguſt them, lealt aic. 
departed, rhey fhould fall again to their Schilms ; and by this means Clement was c 
by the votes both of the Clergy, the people, and the Emperor. The orit ſolemn C-15 
mony this Pope performed, was the Coronation of the Emperor, in which there was nv 
conlideration of expence, 

That Ceremony being paſt, the Emperor prepar'd for his Voyage, but Clejnent be- 
ſeech'd him, to give him his helping hand betore his departure, in what he was reſoly'd 
to do, which was to renew the Bull of Fob the 18h, for exclulion of the people de novo 
from the eleftion of the Pop: ; and becauſe Hiſtory did mention the Tragedies thar 
ſucceeded by reaſon of ſuch excluſion, attempted ſo many times without effe&, the Em- 
peror and Pope, in ſpight of the people, conſulted together, and reſolv'd to make the 
people themſclves condeſcend to their own exclulion, by a ſolemn abjuration. 

The people refus'd it with a thouſand proteſtations, but finding the Emperor reſolute, 
and threatning corporal puniſhments to ſuch as durit oppole it, the Pope preparing ty 
thunder out his Excommunications againſt all that refus'd it, and they being on the other 
lide tyr'd out with Wars, Sackings of Towns, animolities and calamities, ſuffer'd upon 
the ſcore of ElcCions, they condeicended to their demands, and ſubmitted to ſwear upon 
the hands of the Pope, who held the Book of the Goſpel open, in the preſence of the Em- 
peror ; which Oath was taken not only by the Conſuls and Senators, but all the chief of 
the people, to the number of three thouſand, each of them engaging to transferr his right 
of Ele&tion ro the Cardinals. 

Yet for all this Oath, the people ceas'd not to trouble and moleſt the repoſe of the 
EleQors, if not with intention to be included in che EleRtion, at leaſt with delign to have 
the Pope afcer their own way 3 EY many times the Pope which was recom- 
mended to them by the Colledge of Cardinals, or the Clergy, and demanding another ; 
and theſe kind of violences were us'd in the EleCtions of Damaſus the 24. of Leo the gth. 
| Stephens 
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Stephen the gh. and Nicholas the 2d. but theſe violences laſted not Jong, in regard of 
the Cardinalitial Majeſty, which grew greater and greater every day. However the Eni- 
ror look'd well enough to his own interelts, preierving his ſhare ſtill in the EleRtions 
but he alſo was evcluded in the year 1064. to the univerial diflatisfa&tion, and 1 ſhall in 
thort rell how it fell out 

Nicholas the 2d. being dead in the year 1062. the Clergy aſſembled for the eleftion 
of a new Pope, and reloly'd to create one wirhout the intervention of the Emperor, 
there being little danger of any obſtru&tion from kim, by reaſon of the Wars in Germany 
wherewith he was infeſted z and that things might procced with greater order and de- 
corum, they reſoiv'd to find out a Pope experienc'd in the affairs of the Werld, and cou- 
ragious both in his Aftions and Councels, and having weigh'd and conlider'd the lives 
oft many, they at laſt concluded to chooſe eAnſelme a eMilaneſe, and B:ilhop.of Lucca, 
a man of great ſpirit and retolution ; for which reaſon the Cardinals willingly con- 
jented to his EleQton, as judging him capable of defending their intereſts, and Opp0- 
ſing the violence of the Emperor, if he ſhould attempt any thing againſt the Apc- 
itolick See, 

The Emperor underſtanding the creation of eAlexander, without his afſent, was ex- 
(e:dingly enraged, and call'd immediately in his preſence an Imperial Diet « f Lombards, 
and made them create one Cadolo Biſhop of Parma Pope ; he was a perſon more ad- 
dicted to the Wars, than to the Word, 25 he demonſtrated by his ations ; for beins 
rllow'd by the Lombards themſelves, and other Souldiers given him by the Emperor, 
a5 ſoon as he was declar'd Pope in the aforeſaid Diet held at Zafil, he march'd with a 
powerfull Army rowards Rome, with hopes to drive away eAlexander, and place himfel© 
m the Vatican ; but he was miſtaken in his accounts, for the Remans being belieg'd, drev? 
out to give him Bartel, in which they had the V:tory, put Cadolo and his Army to flight, 
aid purlued them towards Lombaray. 

The Emperor having the news of this defeat, and ſeeing all thivgs favourable to the 
Romans, he reſolv'd to accommodate things fairly if it was polſtble, and to ferd Otho 
Archbiſhop of Celen ro Rome, with full power to treat with the ſaid eAlexander, and to 
tind out ſome way of compoling thoſe Schiſms. 

Otho was recerv'd in Kome with great kindneſs, the Pope himſc!f deliring to enjoy bis 
Dignity more peaceably : In the firſt Audience they diſcours'd of nothing but the Em- 
perors intereſt in the Pontifical Ele&ions, from which he could nor in any wayes be ex- 
cluded, having ſo many Bulls in Confirmation of his faculty, and thereture he complain'd 
greatly of Alexander, that he would be ele&ed without the Emperors concurrerce, aud 
iuffcr himſclt ro be Crown'd without his advice. Hildebrand a Seneſe, a Counſellor, and 
Confident of the Popes, being preſent, would not permit the Archbiſhop to finiſh*his 
diſcourſe, but interrupred him, and jultify'd his Holinefles cauſe, aflerting, That his 
Eleion belong'd not to the Emperor, but the Cardinals, by whom he was legally 
choſen, and might be call'd Canonically Pope, and cxercite the Papacy, as the true Vicar 
of Chriſt, Orho ( who as he was an Archbiſhvp, was more inclinable without doubr 
to the defence of the Popes untereſt, than the Emperors, at leaſt in his heart, if not in his 
tongue ) ſufter'd himſelf ro be _ overcome by the perſwaſions of Hildebrand, de- 
firing oply, for the hunvur of his Em ailte, that he would condelcend to the publication 
and convention of a Council, in the Ciry of /44lan, for the abolition of the Schiim which 
was then on foot. 

The Council being held, in which it was eſtabliſh'd, That the EleQtion of the Pope 
ſhould belong to the Cardinals, and to no body elſe; eAlexander remain'd as it 
were under the Dominion of Hildebrand, who tyrarniz'd and govern'd him as he 

leas'd. 
F But though the Eletion was plac'd in the hands of the Cardinals, the Schiſms were 
nut appeas'd ever the more, but increas'd and grew numerous more and more, and al- 
wayes with new ſcandal to the Church. But the greatelt Schiſin was in the year 11 59. 
the Cardinals being aſlembled to chooſe a Succeſſor to Adrian the 4th, they could nur 
2gree, the Emperors party refuſing publickly to concur with them, who pretended to 
exalta very worthy perſon. 
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The greateſt part of the Cardinals therefore choſe Roland the Chancellor, born in Siena 
in Tufcany , who would be call'd by the name of eAMlexander the third. The other Car- 
dinals, who follow'd the intereſt of the Emperour , and were nine in number , withdrew 
themſelves from Rome , and choſe another Pope, which was Oftavian a Citizen of Rome 
and Cardinal Prieſt , with rhe Title of Sains Clement, as he would be call'd himſelf Pi 
of Vitor the fourth, as they call 'd him : That Pope being dead , the ſaid Imperial Cardi- 
nals remaining firm to their opinions , they proceeded in theic ſchiſm , choſe a new 
Pope, and would by no means acknowledge eAlexander for the lawful ſucceſſor of 
Saint Peter ; and the Pope which they choſe was Paſchal : But God Almighty not ſuf- 
fering this Anti-pope to live long neither, perhaps to make rhe ſchiſmatick Cardinals 
ſenſible of their Errors, (there having four of them dy'd ſince eAlexander was cteated ) 
che Emperour , to put anend to thole troubles, being excited by the compunRion of his 
hearr, rather than by his Cardinals,who advis'd him by all means to continue the ſchiſm , 
he call'd a Synod in the City of Pania , with delign to accommodate the differences be- 
ewixt theCardinals, ordaining that Pope eAlexander ſhould be preſent , to whom he ſent 
a ſolemn Embaſlic to the ſame purpoſe. 

But eAMlexander in great indignation reply'd ro the Ambaſſador , that the Popes of 
Rome ought not to be judg'd by any body z that the Councels and Synods were ſubje&R 
to him , not he to them : that the Emperour being but as the Son, was to pay obedience 
to him as the Father ; and with this anſwer he ſent back the Ambaſſadors very ill ſatis- 
fy'd with their entertainment , eſpecially he having thandred out his Excommunications 
the very ſame day, againlt the Emperor and his Anti-pope ; with which the Emperor 
being provok'r, he march'd forthwith rowards Jraly with his whole Army, to be re- 
veng'd of the Infolence ( as he call'd it ) of the Pope : and this was the occaſion of that 
memorable war which is ſo obvious in Hiſtory , and was ſtopt by the mediation of the 
Venetian , who taking up arms likewiſe , conſtrain'd the Emperour to acknowledge Pope 
Alexander the true Succeſſor of Saint Peter, and ( after he had reſtor'd all thoſe Cities 
and Lands which he had illegally uſurp'd ) with all humility to kiſs his Holineſſes 
foor. 

To the Articles of agreement betwixt the Pope and the Emperor, there was one an- 
next , in which the Emperour renounc'd all the right of Eletion, ro which he pretended, 
in the vacancy of the Chair ; obliging himſelf by Oath to leave the EleRtion free to the 
Cardinals for the tuture. 

Er all this Alexander fail'd not to chaſtiſe ſome of thoſe who had been of that ſchiſm; 
ſo that ſome of rhoſe nine Cardinals which follow'd the intereſt of the Emperour , dyed 
in deſpair , ſeeing themſelves bitterly perſecuted by the Pope , and thoſe who had ſtuck 
to his party, rewarded abundantly ; But eMlexandey beſides that endeavoured what he 
could to ingrandize the Title of Cardinal , and that they might more ſtrongly preſc ry: 
their faculty of Ele&ion , he conſtituted a new form of Eleftions , contrary to what was 
formerly by the majority of voices , for till the time of this Pope , it was ſufficient to 
create one Pope , if he had the advantage bur of one voice. But eAlexander declar'd 
that no body ſhould be admitted for Pope , who had not two thirds of the votes of all 
the Cardinals then preſent at the Ele&ion , which cuſtome continues to this day. 

After the death of Alexander , the Cardinals continued in the creation of Popes for a- 
bove (ixty years ( that is from the creation of Lucixs the 3d. who was Alexanders Suc- 
ceſlor , to the time of Gregory the ninth ) in great quiet and tranquility , and without a- 
ny ob{tru&tion, either from Emperour, or people. 

But the ſaid Gregory being at wars with the Emperour Frederick,, 2bout the year of 
our Lord 1 23y. the greatelt part of the Cardinals were taken priſoners by the Empe- 
rours Army ; for which reaſon , after the death of Gregory , which happen'd in the year 
1241, the Church was neceſficated to remain without a Paſtor, the ſpace of wwenty 
months , till that the Cardinals ( being by the interceſſion of ſeveral Princes , diſcharg'd 
of their impriſonment ) aſſembled themſelves as formerly , for the creation of a Succe(.- 
ſor , which was Innocent the 4th. a Genoeſe call'd Szmbaldo Fieſchi before : he was a per- 
fon wery well qualify'd , choten by common conſent , without any diſcrepancy of vyices 
at all, 
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This Inocent was no ſyoner crown'd , but he began to think of revenging the injury 
the Eiaperour had done to the Cardinals, in keeping them priſoners ſo long. In order tv 
tis, he ordain'd a Councel thould meet at Lyons , and commanded that Frederick ſhould 
be there preſent , within ſo many days ; and becauſe Frederzcks Embaſſadors inlitted up- 
on longer time , making it appear by good reaſons , that it was not poſſible ro perform 
ſuch a journey , in the time that was allign'd, 

The Pope being inraged at their anſwer, declar'd the Emperour a contumacious and 
diſobedient ſon ot the univerſal Father , and accordingly he Excommunicated him, de- 
priv'd him of his Imperial dignity , declar'd him a Schiſmatick ; and ( haying abſolv'd 
them from their Oaths of Fideliry which they had given to the Emperour ) he excited all 
the Princes to depoſe him from his Empire , and choſe another in his place , as it fol- 
low'd in cfte&t, Henry Lanagrave of Turingia being eleed preſently after, 

Frederick prepar'd hinaſelt, both for defence, and revenge ; but he dying the next year, 
made ati end of that quarrel, In that Councel the Pope gave the Cardinal the Cap and 
red Mantle, in token of their readineſs to ſpend their blood in the ſervice of the Church ; 
But to ſay the truth, before they received the Red Cap, there were ſeveral Cardinals 
that ſufter'd Martyrdom. But lince the time they received it, to this day , there has not 
been ſo much as one ; ſo that we may believe, the Cap took away their Celire to be 
Martyrs. 

The Lord Cardinals proceeded with great freedom, and liberty , in the Eleftion of 
Popes, bcing become abſolutely ſoverargn in that affair : They created ſeveral Popes 
with great ſatisfaRion to all Chriſtendom, becauſe they were choſen with great unani- 
mity. But by the death of Clement the tourth , who vr at Viterbo , the face of things 
was alter'd, the Church ( to the great ſcandal of all Chriſtians ) remaining; two years 
without a Paſtor, becauſe the Cardinals could not agree in the elefion cf a Succeſſor, 

The Cauſes of (9 long a difſention , are variouſly repreſented , by ſeveral Hiſtoriogra- 
fers ; but the chicf were as follow : The firſt and moſt forcible of all , was the contrari- 
ecy in the Natures of the Cardinals which were preſent at the Eleftion at YVizerbo , who 
were 18 in number, all obſtinate and untratible , and had ſworn each of them, never 
to yeid to his Companion in the leaſt. 

All of taem belicv'd themſelves worthy of the Papacy , and ( which was of moſt im- 
porrance , ard gave the greateſt delay to the Ele&ion ) every one negotiated tor himſelf, 
without ſpeaking a word of other Pretenders , ſo that it was not pc{lible amongſt eigh - 
teen ſeveral Coumpetitors, that they ſhould come to any reſolution : But that impedi- 
ment being remov'd , in which the Cardinals continued obſtinate for above ten months, 
there arole another , which laſted above a year, and was the {econd occalion of the te- 
Ciouſneſs of the ElcAion z and that is, the Cardinals were dividee into two faCtions , 
one of them /ralzans, the other French , thele would have a Pope of their oven Nation , 
ard the Jralians would have him of theirs ; neither of them complying with the ctker, 
and the number ot the Frencb being equal to the /ralians, there being no way to be found 
ot gaining the two thirds of their Votes, they remain'd whole weeks ob{tinate , and dv- 
ing nothing , unleſs it were heaping diflention upon diflention. 

[he oth-r reatoun was , that this delay growing tedious to the Princes , and in parti- 
cular to Philip King of France, and Charles King of Sicily, theſe two Princes reſolv'd to 
cume in pzxſon to Viterbo, 1:.d follicue the Cardinals to expedire the creation of the 
Poze ; .upon this uccalion the Cardinals which were adherents to theſe rwo Crowns, ha- 
virg nouce of their reſulutuns , would do nothing till hey were arriv'd , who when 
they did ceme , ſerv'd for nothing but to protra&t the Ele&tion , though rhkeir defire was 
to ha{ten it ; each of themy recominending diff-rent perſons ; Uur the Cardinals beirg re- 
ſolute not to depend upon any budy whatſoever, lelt they ſhould again reduce themſelves 
into ſubjettion , the Princes finding all their interccfſions incficftual , return'd as they 
cam?2, leaving the whole bulinels to the Cardinals. 

In the firit Aembly after the Kings were departed , Fob Cardinal of Porto obſerving 
the pu1tinacity of the Carginals , whilſt they were together invocating the Holy Ghoſt , 
c:y'd out publiquely , and witha loud voice. Let us uncover ( my Lords ) the roof of this 
Chamber , perhaps the holy ſpirit will not come where we are , thorow ſo nia'y roofs. / 
Wort 
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would be neceſſary to have a Holy Ghoſt for every one , ſeeing there is no two will agree. The 
Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon the Apoſtles , becauſe they were met together with one mind , but 
how can we expett him, who are ſo ſtrangely avoided ! 

At length, all theſe diſputes being ended, and the Cardinals weary of going up and 
down ta the places of their Aſſemblies , and doubting moreover, by their delay, to bring 
in ſome new ſchiſm into the Church , which ſeem'd already to be whiſpering in 
Germany ; two thirds of theCardinals agreed to the Eleftion of Tibaldo Viſconteja Mila- 
neſe, Archdeacon of Lod: , who was nox as yet return'd trom his Voyage into Aſia, whe- 
ther he was ſent by the command of Innocent the 4th. : upon whole Eleftion Cardinal 
G ovanni del Porto made theſe Verſes in Latine, 


P apat us minis tulit, Archidiaconus uns , 
Quem patrem patrum fecit diſcordia fratrum. 


The Cardinals themſelves being out of hope , 
Archdeacon Tibald was created'Pope. 


Gregory as ſoon as he received the Keys of the Vatican , endeayour'd what he could to 
make peace betwixt the Venetian and the Genoeſe , who for ſeveral years togeth:r , had 
been at wars with ore another , with greateftulion of Chriſtian blood, and nv ſmall de- 
triment to the Apoſtolick See. He Excommunicated the: Florentines, tor ullrping cer- 
tain Cities belonging to the Ecclelialtical States - 1 | 

Having perpetrated theſe things , and all things ſucceeding according as he delign'd, he 
went into France in the year 1273- he gave beginning to the Counce! of Lyozs mention'd 
before. Philip King of France was prelent at that Councel,, with an infinite number cf 
noble and learned perſons, both French ard Engliſh. 

e Michael Paleologus the Emperour of Con#antinople , agreed the ſecond time to the 
DoRtrine of the Church of Rome , though his Predeceſſors had done as much twelve 
times, andalways revolted : upon that bulinels, there were leveral Sefitons and dil- 
putes, and all of them in the preſence of his Holineſs and the King of Fraxce. 

The principal cauſe of this Aſſembly was , \that Gregory migar be enabled to remedy 
ſeveral abuſes in the Church , and more particularly by their advice tg tind our lome way 
of preventing the tedious vacancies, after the deaths of the Popes: 

And becaule Gregory underſtood well enough the root from whence that evil didl ſpring, 
and that it proceeded trom a liberty the Cardinals took, ot aflembling where they pleal- 
ed , of breaking up and meeting again as they thought good, delaying and protracting 
the EleRions , by the Contentions and Correſpondencis they had abroad ; Gregory or- 
dain'd that the Cardinals for the future ſhould be ovlig'd to ſhur themielves up 1 (fone 
particular place , from wherice they ſhould nor ſtir ,- till the EleRtion was fin:h't, but 
1n caſe of lickneſs, or other urgent necellicy ; nor ſhould any body be permitted to» goe 
into them, belides ſuch as were appointed for the ſervice of the Cardinals, none of them 
being allow'd, during the whole time of their ſecluſion , ro have communication with a- 
ny of the City. And this is the place call'd at preſent the Conclave , which indeed 
lignifies no more then the place where the Cardina!s are ſhut up tor the Eleftion of the 
Pope. 

Before Cregories dayes, that is from the time of San Silveſter , ro Gregory's Popedome, 
they were not us'd to be ſhut up in a Conclave ; bur it they were in Rome, the Eleft- 
ors met, either jn the Church of St. Fohn Lateran , or of Saint Perer , or in {« m2 0- 
ther place, as occalion offer'd ; if they were out of Rome, they mer in the Cathedril of 
the place where they were, or in ſome other Church, more convenient : Bt all this 
brought nothing but prejudice and inconvenience to the Church , becauſe the F'eftors 

did many times neglect to uſe that diligence which was due , not regirding expedition in 
their Ele&ions of the Pope , whilſt they had liberty ro command , ro gue ard ceme as 
they thought fir, and to live in their own houles at their pleaſure : and therefore it may 
rationally be ſaid , that the invention of the Conclave by Gregory , was holy, and good , 
end worthy of a Pope of his piety and zeal. There were lKewile eltabliſt't by the ſaid 
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Gregory ſeveral Laws and Orders for the Conclave , which were afterwards by ferreral 
Popes put into better form , till that in Proceſs of time they were reduc't into that ſlate q 
which for greater convenience [ ſhall inſert in this place. 


The Principal Laws which are uſually obſery'd in the creation | 
of the Pope. * 


"8 firſt Article is , That the Elettion be made in a proper and convenient place , and 
ordinarily there where the laſt Pope dy'd. If it ſhould happen the Pope ſhould die in 4s 
ny Town or — , #n which the Elettion cannot ſo commodiouſly be made , let it be made 
in that City to whoſe juriſdiftion the ſaid Town or Fullage does belong , provided it be not un- 
der interdittion ;, for 1n that caſe , they are to chooſe another City in the ſame Dioceſe , or 
at leaſt not far off. But if the Reſidence was in another place , un the time of the preceeding 
Pope , then the Conclave is to meet , not un the place where the Pope ſhall die , but where he 
kept his Reſidence whilft be liv'd : and this 1s labliſ4 in two Bulls , of Gregory the tenth, 
and Clement the fifth. 

The ſecond is , That after the death of the Pope , there ſhall be no diſcourſe of the Eleftion 
of a Succeſſor , till ten days be paſt , in which time the abſent Cardinals are to be expetted , 
and the nine days obſequies for the deceas'd Pope be celebrated with due reſpett , by all the 
Cardinals that are preſent in the place. 

The third , That it be not permitted to any Cardinal that is abſent to ſend his vote in any 
manner whatſoever , by which it is intended , that they are deprived of their Voice , as of- 
ren 45 they are abſent from the Eleftion, though for conſiderable reaſons. 

The fourth , That the nine days Ceremony for the death of the Pope , being over , the 
e aſs dello Spirito Santo ſolemnly ſaid, and the Prayer de Eligendo Pontibce, recited , 
Let all the Cardinals that are preſent in the Palace, which ſhall be call d the Conclave , 
(which is to be in a ſecure place , cloſe in all parts , and well guarded ) be ſhut in , with two 
or three ſervants only , for their neceſſnies. Let ir not be lawfull for any to emer after the 
Conclave is (hut up , nor for any to come forth , except in the caſe of infirmity : and if any 
body be oblig'd either to go in, or out , let it be by the conſent of the whole College ; Nor us this 
Conclave to have any Wall or partition , to diſhinguiſh one Chamber from another ; but let 
there be certain traverſes or Curtains of Linnen or cloth to divide their Lodgings : and be 
they given to the Cardinals by lott, to prevent all controverſies for place. 

The fifth , That it be not only unlawful to elelt thoſe that are abſent , but that it be not 
permitted to the Cardinals to chooſe any but one of therr own Order , and of thoſe that are 
preſent in the Conclave. And this is decreed by Paul the lecond, 

The ſixth , That the place, and the gates and doors of the Conclave be well guarded ; if the 
Elettion be made in Rome, the firſt Guards are to be kept by the Souldiers of the Popes ord- 
nary Guards , after them by the Barons of Rome, and the Ambaſſadors of Princes , who 
are all to be ſworn in the Conclave it ſelf before it be ſhut up , that they will keep the ſaid 
Guards, with diligence and loyalty, as 15 convement ; and laſt of all inthe neareſt places tothe 
door of the Conclave , by the Biſhops, and Conſervators of the City. If the Elettion be made 
out of the City of Rome ; the Guard of the Conclave is to be made by the Temporal Lords of 
that place , with the ſame formality , andoath, as in Rome. The duty of thoſe that are de- 
puted for Guards 15 , to prevent any violence ſhall be offer'd to the freedom of the Cardinals 
votes , toobſerve well the proviſions that come in, that there be no Letters convey'd in them; 
andin caſe any ſuch be found , let them be conſign'd ro the Marſbal , to be kepe till the Con- 
clave be finiſht : That they further takg care the Cardinals be not incommoded , that they be 
all ready at their beck,, andin caſe of delay , that they force them ( firit gently aud with in- 
treaties , but afterwards even with threats ) to baſten the Elettion. The Souldiers of the 
Conclave ( that is thoſe who are appointed to guard it ) and the Barons of Rome, are to pre- 
ſerve the Conclave from all diſturbance and violence. 

The ſeventh , That the Cardinals may not go out of the Conclave , or adjourn their Aſ- 
ſenibly to an other place , for any perſon whatſoever , but upon any emergent neceſſity , let 
them put an end to the Elettion , and then they may go forth , if otherwiſe they ſhould go ont, 

let them be fore'd back again by the Guards of the Conclave. The 
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The eighth, That thoſe Cardinals who come after the Conclave is ſhut, and before the 
creation of the Pope, may enter and give their voices as the reft : and that no Cardinal can, 
1pon any occaſion or pretence whatſoever, ( although be be Bxcommunicated ) avoid being 
preſent at the Elettion, and giving bus Vote. But all this is to be done by the conſent of the 
whole Colledge, and not of the Governour of the Conclave only, 

The ninth, That three dayes being paſt after tbeir entrance into the Conclave, if in that 
time the Pope be not choſen, the Prelates and Barons of Rome, and ſuch others as are de- 
puted Guards to the Conclave, may _— an account of the Cardinals tranſattions within, 
and reſtrain them of their variety of diſhes, reducing and leſſening them by degrees, according 
a they find the Eleftion delay'd. 

The tenth, That in the tzme of the Eleftion, no perſon whatſoever, whether Secular or 
Eccleſtaſtick,, us to give, or promiſe, or intreat, thereby to move or incline the hearts of the 
Cardinals to their private deſires, and this under pain of the Popes Excommunication. And 
that it be not permitted that the Cardinals diſcourſe of any other matter, than the Eleftion of 
the Pope, to expedite the Eletion, and to prevent occaſion of exaſper ating the minds of the 
Cardinals other wayes, 

The eleventh, That no perſon whatſoever, may by reaſon of the Bull of Alexander the 
third, be declared or eleited Pope, if he bas not firſt two whole parts in three of the woices of 
the Cardinals which are preſent in the Conclave, which Votes are to be given in ſecret, and 
afterwards read publickly, that all perſons may take notice who us thoſen. 

The twelfth, That after the death of the Pope, all «Aagiſtrates and Eccleſiaitical Offices 
are to ceaſe, except ſuch a4 are in the perſons of the Cardinals, which are perpetual ; which 
Offices are to remain unexecuted, all but the Office of the chief Penitentiary, and the 
Chamberlain, 

The thirteenth, That there be a Governour of the Conclave, that he be a worthy perſon, 
and of good qualifications, that be be choſen by the Body of the Cardinals, brfore they enter 
into the Conclave ; whoſe Office it ſhall be, to give ſeaſonable Orders, that things may 
go within as they onght to do, and that the Lord Cardinals may not want any thing 
convenient. 

The la#t is, That an Oath be given to the Cardinals, ts keep ſecret all the tranſaftions 
and argumentations of the Conclave, relating to the Elettion ;, that it be nov permuted to 
any body to bear armes in ſo ſacred a place, nor to revenge any injury whatever, either 
with words or with deeds, but that they bear all things patzemly, and endeavour to avoid 
that miſchief. 


And thus Gregory being exceedingly pleas'd with the introdution of this Form into 
the Conclave, he diſmiſs'd the Council of Lyons, ( in which many things were decreed, 
as the Enterprize into the Holy Land, the Union of the Greek and Latine Church, an. 
the Peace betwixt the Princes of Chriſtendom ) and rhen he began his journey, in order 
to his return into Jtaly ; and refuling to paſs by Florence, ( leait he ſhould be oblig'd to 
take off the Interdi&tion ) he took his way towards Arezzo, in which place he arriy'd, 
tell ſick, and dyed in the year 1276. in the fifth year of his Popedom. 

The Cardinals who follow'd his Holineſs, were the greateſt part of them at Arezzo, 
the reſt by another road were arrived at Rome, which occalion'd ſome difficulties amongſt 
them, ſome pretending the EleAion was to be made in Rome, others inliſting it was to be 
at Arcz20, where Gregory dyed. 

But becauſe the greatelt number of thoſe who were at Arezzo prevail'd, thoſe Cardi- 
nals who were in Rome came thither, that they might not be excluded from their Votes, 
ſeeing thoſe at Arezzo had declar'd their number was ſuffcient, and they would create 
a Pope without them : Belides Gregory's decree, which ordain'd expreſly, That the 
EleQuon ſhould be in the place where the preceding Pope dyed ; to which thoſe in Rome 
reply'd, That that was intended, if the place was convenient, producing a thouſand pre- 
tences to prove the incommodities of Arezzo. It is enough, be ir one way or the other, 
thoſe who were in Rome were made to know, that they were in the wrong, and there- 
fore being arriv'd at Arezzo, they went into the Conclave with the reſt of the Cardinals 
the 21, of Fannary ; this Conclave was guarded with good Guards, by the eAretines, 
who 
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who were not a little elated to ſee the firſt Conclave celebrated in their City : But theſe 
Guards laſted bur one night ; for the ſame night the Cardinals entered , they agreed to 
chooſe Pietro Farantaſio , ( a Burgundian and Dominican Fryer ) Pope, who took up- 
on him the name of Jnnocent the 5rb. In this manner coming out of the Conclave, with 
the new Pope, on the 22 in the morning , all the Cardinals vegan their Congratulations; 
Innocent , though he was requelted to paſs away the Winter where he was, yer being 
reſolved not to be Crowned at Arczzo , where he was EleQed, but in Rome, the true 
Apoſtolical ſeat , and where he delign'd to have his Relidence , who immediately for 
his journey thither ; as indeed it ſucceeded , maxing himfeltro be Crown'd as ſoon as 
he came to Rome, inthe Church ot Saint Peter with great ſolemnity , 40 days afccr his 
Eic&ion. | 

But here it i5 to be advertis'd, that the Conlli:ution of the form cf the Conclave e. 
ſtablifh'd by Gregory in the Councel of Lyons , was annull'd, and reſtor'd, three or four 
times, ſome Popes being choſen without any Order of the Conclave : In the mean time, 
afier the death of Innocent :he 5th. which happen'd in the year 1276. lix months exactly 
after his Elefion ; Alexander the 5th. who fucceeded him, being created in Rome , and 
with all the forraalities of the Gonclave , which was held im the Court of Lateran, as 
ſoon as he was receiv'd to the Popedom , revok'd the Order eſtablith'd by Pope Gregory, 
concerning the affairs of the Conclave , though in due form it had the approbatiun ot a 
General Counce!. . 

This revocation, or ſuſpenlion , as you pleaſe , was declar'd inyallid after kis death : 
as having been pronounc'd before his Coronation : But Pope Fohn the 21 ſucceeding , 
both in his Papacy and humour , and having no kindneſs at all tur the Name of the Con- 
clave, he not 6k confirm'd Adrians Bull , but by another of his own, of greater force, 
he arnulled the (aid form of the Conclave in all reſpe&ts whatſvever, and tv the Popes 
which ſucceeded him , which were Nicholas the 3d. Martin the 4th. Honorins the 4tit, 
Nicholas the 4th. and CeleStine the 5th. w.re ail created according is the Order vbſery'd 
before the time of Gregory the 1 oth. 

Celetine the 5th. being received to the Popedom in the year 1 294. moved by the ſame 
conliderations, wherewith Gregory was moved , he revok'd and anmnull'd Pope Fubns bull, 
and confirm'd the Law and Contticution of (Pope Gregory, in relation to the Conclave. 
And Boniface the eight, who ſucceeded Celeſtine, was io well fatisfy'd therewith , that be 
confirm'd ic again, and order'd it to be Regiſter'd in the Book of the Decreetals ; ſo thar 
from Celeſtin's time , to this preſent time , the formalities of the Conclave have been 
puncually obſerv'd , and may they be to eternally ; for, to ſpeak truth , che introducti- 
on of that torm into the Conclave , has put an end ( as 012 may ſay ) to the Schilins in 
the Church, and ſertled the true Catholick in tranquility and repoſe. 

Indeed this Capriccio in Pope John, who annull'd the form of the Conc!;ve , had no 
other effe&t , but the introduftion of delay and animolity among the Cardinals , Ly 
whom Jnnccent the 10th. was created Pope, according to the con!ttitution of Gregory the 
1 cth. after the ſaid Gregory was dead, with expedition, and quier, and ſatisfattion ty the 
People, in the year i 276. 

Atter Innocents death, eAdrian the 5th, was created in Rome, he was a Gerocſe of the 
Family of Fieſckz , call'd before, Ortobuono, without any diſcrepancy : accordingly af- 
ter him, inthe year 1275, John the 21 was ele&zd at Viterbo, without any dittrence 
at all : Theſe three Popes liv'd all three bur a little above 1 year. 

Theſe three Popes being created according tothe form of the Conclave, inſtiruted by 
Gregory the 10th, things began to proceed in good order , and the Eleftions to be made 
with care, and quiet. But atter it was annulled by Pope John, all things fell co diſ-order, 
in fo much that the See was vacant after the death of the 1aid Fohn ( who dyed under the 
ruines of a Pallace ) five months, and upwards , of which 1 ſhall give the reafons in brief. 
Fohn being dead in the City of Yieerbo, the hrſt ſcruple aroſe amongſt the Cardinals , 
was, whether they ought to follow the form of the Conclave , e{ablitli'd by Pope Gre- 
gory , or the decree of annullation , publiſh'd by Pope Fohn , the moſt voices prevail'd, 
and they were tor Pope Johns decree ; and accordingly, without ſhutting themſelves up 
in any place, they met tor ſeveral days in the Church , early in the morning, and re- 
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It is well known in the mean time , what delay there was by that means in the EleQi- 
on ; and to remedy the matter , the Cardinals were ſupplicated, I had almoſt ſaid, con- 
ſtrain'd by the people of Viterbo , to re-aſlume the form of the Conclave , Which was a- 
greed to, and orders given immediately to have the Conclave accommodated , into 
which, according to the Conſtitution of Gregory , all the Cardinals then preſent at Y:- 
terbo, did enter. 

But for all this the Cardinal Ele&ors could not agree about a Succeſſor ; becauſe there 
were ſo many French Cardinals, and Iralians , all of them ſtanding firm to their reſoluti. 
ons, of chooling one of their own lides to be Pope, and to remain ſhut up in the Con- 
clave, till ſuch a number of rhe one, or the other, ſhould die , as ſhould be ſufficient tg 
render the other party the ſtronger. 

Ac this time the Guard of the Conclave was given to one Richard of the Anibals , ore 
of the principal Families in Rome 3 which ſaid Richard having a while before taken rhe 
Government of Yiterbo , from Orſo, a Nephew of Pope Nicholas , to whoſe family he 
was a ſevere and hierce Enemy. The two Cardinals Orſimi , who manag'd the [talian 
fation , cry'd out that Orſo was to be reſtor'd to the Government he had loſt, before 
they came to the Elettion of a new Pope. 

The people of Yiterbo being backt by the ſaid' Richard , and excited by the French , en- 
rer'd into the Conclave, took out the two* Orſini , and clapt them in priſon, upon 
which the Jralian party being render'd the weaker , the French taking hoid of the occali- 
on, choſe a Pope as they pleas'd themſelves, and this was Martin the fourth , call'd 
Simon before ; he was born in Tours in France , and was Cardinal ds Santa Cecilia. And 
thus that Conclave was brought to a conclulion, after a redious debate , ro the great de- 
triment of the moſt noble houſe of the Orſini, who were driven out of Rome by the Ana- 
bali , 2nd oblig'd with all their followers , to retire to Preneſte. 

eartin being dead in the firſt month of the fifth year of his Papacy , the Vacancy 
was bur very few days ; the Cardinals who had their Conclave then at Perygia, for the 
EleQtion of a Succeflor , agreeing very readily in the perſon of Honorins the 4th. of the 
Noble Family of the Savel/i : But it was not ſo after the death of Honorizs , the Church 
being vacant for ten months rogether , yer not ſo much from any diflention amongſt the 
Cardinals, who were all moderate and quiet ; as by an accidental lickneſs, and Earth- 
quake that happen'd, for whilſt the Contlive was held in Santa Sabina for the Creation 
of a new Pope, ſeveral Cardinals fell {ſick on a ſudden , amongſt which five of the molt 
conſiderable dy'd in a week , and they were Giordano Orſino, 1! Conto 3 7dilaneſe , Hugo 
an Engliſhman , Gervaſio Dean of Paris , and eAnterio a perſon of great worth ard re- 
nown. 

And becauſe many of the reſt were forc'd to keep their beds, the Conclave was open'd, 
ond difſoly'd, and that eleRion reſerv'd to a better time, and the rather becauſe the 
Earthquakes continued ſo frequent, rhey were frighted into a reſolution of deterring it 
till another time , which happen'd afterwards, in the month of March, 1288. in which 
Nicholathe 4th. of the Order of the Minors of Saint Francis , was created Pore with 
general ſatisfaCtion. 

The Cardinals after rhe de?th of Nicholas , that the EleRtion of the next Pope might 
be with more freedom, and liberty , the whole City being ina Mutiny and Confulion , 
remov'd to Perugia. But the miſery w2s, they carried ſuch animoliries along with them 
in their hearts, that they ſpun out the El:Rion for above lix and twenty months , with 
very great ſcandal. 

In this leng vacancy of the Chair ( which was occaſion'd by not obſerving the form of 
ſhurting vp the Conclave, for in that caſe they would have diſpatch'd , that they might 
not be thut up ſo long ) the Emperour Palcologus dy'd , and the Grecian Prieits would 
not that he ſhould be buried in any conſecrated place, becauſe he had conſented in the 
Councel of Lyons to an union of the Greek.and Latine Churches. Andyonieus the (on of 
eAlticharl Paleslogus would willingly have joyn'd with the Latines , if ours would have 
aſſiſted him in the leaſt : but ſeeing himſelf deſperate of any affiitance from the Romans , 
during the vacancy of the See, he reſolv'd ro deſert the Catholicks, that he mg 
not run the ſame fortune whilſt he was living, as his Father did when he was dead. 
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Charles the ſecond King of Naples, fore-ſecing the inconveniences which were likely 
to follow, and which indeed the Church did already feel, by the long vacancy of the 
Chair, he came,from Provence to Perugia, many times admoniſhing and exhorting the 
Cardinals ro Concord, and a ſpeedy Ele&ion of the Pope. But he was reprehended by 
Benedetto Gaetano, who was Cardinal of eAnagne, becauſe with his inſtances and impor- 
tunity, he ſeem'd in ſome meaſure to obtrude upon the Colledge, which in the creation 
of the Pope ought alwayes to be free. 

This ſame Cardinal, who was in great eſteem amongſt the whole Sacred Colledge, to 
ſhorten the Ele&ion of the new Pope, exhorred the Cardinals to re-eſtabliſh the Form of 
the Conclave, without which they would never have ended the Conteſt. They ſhut 
themſelves up therefore in the Church, with reſolution never ro come out, nor negotiate 
with any one whatſoever, before they had choſen a Paſtor for the Church. Yet ſo great 
was the differences among{t them, they could not agree to chooſe one of themſelves, bur 
to put anend to the EleQion, they pitch'd upon Peter Morone a Hermit, who was abſent, 
and in his ſolitude,not far from Sulmona. 

The greater part of them believ'd confidently, that he being far from the leaſt ambi- 
tion, and of a long time accuſtom'd to his retirement, would not by any means have 
accepted of the Papacy z nor were they miſtaken, for upon the firſt notice he declin'd ir 
abſolutely, and receiv'd it at Jaſt upon the importunity of Charles King of France, who 
ſent his fadors to him, to perſwade him that he would not ſuffer the Church to 
continue any longer in her Widdowhood ; upon which Exhortation he condeſcended, 
and accepted of the Popedom ; and aſſuming the name of Celeſtine the 5th. he came 
immediately to the City of eAquila, whither he call'd all che Cardinals which were at 
Perugia, but they with reiterated Letters begg'd of his Holineſs, that he would 
vouchſafe ro come to Perugia, as a place much more convenient for the Dignity 
of a Pope. 

But King Charles ſuggeſting to the contrary, Celefine's opinion prevail'd, and the 
Cardinals came to eAquila, where they paid their Reverences to him as the true Pope, 
and Crown'd him afterwards with due ſolemnity : at which Coronation, as Prolomews 
writes, who was preſent, there were above two hundred thouſand people mer together, 
butthe moſt of them more out of curioſity, than devotion. 

The Government of Celeſtine, by reaſon of his exwavagant bounty, was a great dimi- 
nution to the Pontifical dignity, for not having the power to deny any body, he gave 
the ſame thing to two or three ſeveral perſons, with which the Conliſtory of Cardinals 
being diſguſted, they began ro think of a remedy, eſpecially becauſe the Clergy hated 
him, for a reſolution he had taken to reform them. The Cardinals had ſome thoughts 
of depoling him, but they forbore that, for two reaſons ;, the firſt was, that they might 
not give occaſion to any new Schiſm, or at leaſt any great ſcandal co the Church ; and 
the other, not to provoke the indignation of King Charles, who detended him with 
great ardour. 

There never was ſeen certainly any Pope, ſo little praftis'd in policick or Eccleſia- 
ſtick affairs, as this, and all by reaſon of the Hermitical life which he had led in the 
Wilderneſs, far from ſuch adminiſtrations ; Celeftine therefore being conſcious of his 
own inſufficiency, left the Reines of the Government to Cardinal Latino, who was a 
perſon of tranſcendent wiſdom, but he being dead, Celeſtine by his inexperience, with- 
out any malice at all, fell inro ſo many Errors, that the Cardinals made ſeveral inſtances 
to him, that he would be pleas'd ſpontaneouſly ro renounce the Papacy, and not expoſe 
the Church to ſo many perils, by his incapacity. 

The Cardinals would not have been inclin'd to ſuch a reſolution, but by the inſtiga- 
tion of Benedetto Gaetano, ( who was afterwards Boniface the eighth, as we ſhall ſhew in 
its proper place ) he was a Cardinal of great learning and experience, but ſo extreamly 
wed why oa of the Papacy, he lett no ſtone unturn'd to compals his deligns : And becaule 
he ſaw by his great judgement, he might ealily bring ir about, if Cele#tine happeu'd to 
renounce, he apply'd himſelf ſo hard to the buſineſs, that Celeſtine reſolv'd to relign, at 
the great inſtance of Gaetano, who by reaſon of the great credit he had with him, ſpake 
to him freely, and which is worſe, laid it go him as a {cruple of Conſcience, and to iright 
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him, perſwaded him, that at the day of Judgement it would he imputed to him, if any ill 
did happen to the Church. | 

King Charles, who underſtood the ſubtilry of Gaetano, and the ſuperſtitious lenity of 
the Pope, conduſted him to Naples, forcing himſelf to turn him fronfio diſhonourable 
a thought, And becauſe the people cry'd our every where, they would have no other 
Pope but Celeſtine, he anſwer'd, he would make no other but him whom God (hould 
inſpire for the good of the Chriſtians. But the Chriſtians diſcern'd very well, that he 
did nothing but what was inſpit'd ro him by Cardinal Gaetano ; who found out a moſt 
Diabolical invention, and it was this; he ſuborn'd ſome of his friends to make a hole 
correſponding with that part of the Chamber in which his Holineſſes Bed ſtood, from 
whence they cry'd all night long, with a moſt diſmal voice, as if it had been the J:.dye- 
ment of Heaven, Celeftine, Celeſtine, lay down the Popedom, for it #s a charge too great for 
our abilities. 

: The innocent and devout Pope being wrought upon by all theſe reaſons, and aſſiſted 
no longer by King Charles, whom Gaetan had gain'd to his fide, he refoly'd to con- 
deſcend ro the renunciation : But firit that he migh. ſeem ro do it upon good grounds, he 
would needs make a Law, that it ſhould be lawtull tor any Pope to renounce the Papacy, 
and commanded it ſhould be eſtabliſh'd by the conſent of all the Cardinals, who willingly 
made him a Golden Bridge, to ſend him going. This Law and Conſtitution was atter- 
wards confirm'd by Boniface the eighth, his Succeſſor, as is to be ſeen in the ſixth Book 
of the Decrerals , bur the Popes are not ſo {imple to make uſe of ir for all that. It was 
propos'd that this renunciation ſhould be made in ſyme publick place in the Church, bur 
that was not thought convenient, leaſt the people, who lov'd Cele#tine very much, ſhould 
commir ſome extravagance, and by violence hinder Celeſtine's reſolution ; wherefore 
they thought it expedient to have it done in the Conliſtory of Cardinals, as it follow'd 
in the {ixth month of his Papacy, after which Celeſtsne return'd to his Cell from whence 
he came. 

The fame day in which Celeſtine did renounce, ( things being well prepar'd before 
hand in Gaetar's favour, who was the forger and contriver of all this miſchief ) the Car- 
dinals without the form of the Conclave, choſe the faid Gaetan with open Votes, that 
they might not leave the Church without a Paſtor, much apprehending the p-pular 
fury, for as much as there was not any of them conſenting to the renunciation. Bene- 
detto Gactano being declar'd Pope, and the name of Boniface the eighth aſſum'd, he began 
his Reign with ſo much inſolence, arrogance, raihneſs, and tyranny, that in a thort time 
he gain'd the Title of Nero the eighth. Sciarr/a Colonna took him Priſoner at eAnagn, 
and carry'd him to Rome, where at the end of 35. dayes he dyed of anger, in the eighich 
year of his Pontificate : So that ſome took occalion to ſay, that he was made Pope like 
a Woolf, he govern'd like a Lyon, and dy'd like a Dog ; which chara&ter was ſo true, 
thar Hiſtories have taken great delight to mention it, reporting it with great infamy to 
the Roman Church, and to thoſe who elefted him, 

Great was the jy all Chriſtendom receiv'd at the death of a Pope ſo unworthy of 
that dignity ; the Princes and Cardinals celebrated the news with Bone-fires. The 
p:ople hared this Pope, for ſeveral reaſons, but eſpecially for having order'd Celeſtine 
with ſo much. ingratitude to be lain, and perſecuted the Gbellines in ſuch ſort, that the 
Nobleſt Families in /taly were glad, for fear, to hide themſelves like ſavage Beaſts, in 
the moſt profound Caverns of the Mountains, Some report he was poyſon'd with an 
Italian Fig, which is not much wide of the truth : But be it as it will, he dy'd in priſon 
the 11th. of Oftober 1303. and the Cardinals went into the Conclave the 21. of the 
ſame month, 

Many believ'd the Eleion would be tedious, by the great care the Princes ſeem'd to 
take, that they might nor be ill ſatisfy'd, as they were with Bonrface. 

Amongit the Cardinals ſome there were which adher'd ro the Guelfs, and others to 
the Gibeltnes ; theſe were very curious that the ſucceeding Pope thould nor be of the 
humuur of his Predeceſlor, the Gxelfs'delir'd ſuch anorher, ſo that in appearance there 
was great likelihood of a long Conclave, Bur things fell out clear contrary, for the next 
mormng atier the Cardinals centred, they came to an agreement to ele the Cardinal 
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d'Oſtia, call'd Fr. Nicholas di Treviſo, of the Order of the Preachers, who rook vpon 
him the name of Beneditt the gth. or the 11th. 

The Guelfs condeſcended readily to this EleQtion, Beneditt being x Creature of Boxi- 
face's, and byggonſequence a Guelf. And the Gibellines did fo tos, as not knowing 
amongſt all the Cardinals, where to find one els their Enemy than he, ard rhe rather, 
becaule though Beneditt had been ſecret Counſellorgand privy to the moſt occult deligns 
of Boniface, he never ſeem'd by his Counlels to have done any thing contrary to the 
repole of the Gibellines, but endeavour'd to mollihe Poniface, and ty remove the grear 
prejudice he had to the poor Gibellines, who being (atisty'd with his proceedings, they 
concurr'd willingly to the Elc&tion of Beneaitt , who was not ingratefull, for he receiv'd 
into favour all the Cardirals who had been perſecuted, and ( as Gibellines ) depriv'd by 
his Predeceſſor. ; 

Beneai dyed in Perugia, in the eighth month of his Pontificare, in which Ciry the 
whale Court being at that time, it was reſolv'd a new Pope {hould be choſen ; but pri- 
vate intereſt, prevail'd againſt the publique good, for the Cardinals for above wo 
months together, went up and down, trifling away their tirac in diſputes and clamours, 
{ſcandalous to Chriſtendom, but pleaſant to the Inhidels. 

The reaſon was, the Cardinals were divided into three faions, one Nuck cloſe to 
Charles King of Naples, who would have a Pope according to his way ; another was for 
the principal Barons of Rome, who being back'd by ſeveral Princes oft Chriſtendom, en- 
deavour'd to ſpin out the Ele&ion as long as they could, expcting by ſuch delay, other 
Vores from abroad; and the third ſtood firm to the intereſt of Philip King of 1raxce, 
who with a very liberal hand, had ſent no {tall ſums of money and other Pr:ſents to 
Cardiral Pietro Colonna, to the end that with James his Unkle, a Cardinal of the ſame 
rame, they might keep up the intereſt of France. On the other (des, th:re were the 
Cardirals Urſirs, Napoleone, and e Matteo, every one negotiating for himſclf, and with 
ſtedfaſt reſolution never to yield to one another. The Cardinals not being able to en- 
dure their reſtraint any longer in the Papes houle, which was the place appointed for tke 
EleRtion, and obſerving things go on the pace of a Tortoiſe, that is, redioully flow, 
for as much as their animolities continued, they left their apartment, went abroad into 
the City, ſome here, ſome there, into the molt deteRable places, following their pleaſures 
and recreations, ard thinking of nothing leſs than the EleCtion of his Holineſs, 

The people of Perxg14 taking offence at all this, and having more afftetion for 1h: 
publique good of the Church, than the Cardinals themſelves, who were S:nators thereot, 
tvok up Armes immediately, and with threats obliged them ro ſhur vp them{elves in the 
Conclave, who were managers of the Ship of Saint Peter. The Cardinals fail'd not to 
be preſent at the place appornted, but perliſting ſtill in their pafſton and pertinacity, the 
people not only put Guards upon them, to prevent all Communication withour, bur 
ſtreightned them 1n their dier, reducing their allowance to a ſmall volume, ( as one may 
ſay) and threatning, that if within five dayes they did nut finiſh the Election, they 
ſhould have nothing given them but Wine and Bread, which the people of Perngia d:d 
not ſpare to let them underſtand. | 

Cardinal Peter, rov'd by his hopes from the King of France, appiy'd kimſelf with 
the money he receiv'd from him, to corrupt the minds of ſuch as he knew were coverous 
of Gold, feeding them on with promiſes bel:des z ſo that part of the Cardinals being faſt 
in thoſe Chains, and part of them intimidated by the threats of the Peruozans, they 
agreed upo!) the EleQtion of a Biſhop of Gaſcoign, and fo Cardinal Colonna propoling the 
Biſhop of Bardeaux, who was a great lover vi the King of France, he was choſen by 
common conſent, and a Courier lent poſt to him, ( who was then at his Biſhoprick ) 
to know what name he would carry 3 he reply'd, he would not change the name he was 
Baptiz'd with, which was Clemens, and fo he was accordingly publith'd ro the people. 
Aiter publication in the uſual place, the Cardinals diſpatch'd feveral Meſſengers to the 
New Fope, to intreat him to haſten his journey to Jtaly : Bur his Holinets being in- 
ſtructed by the King of France, made anſwer, That the Flock was to follow the Shepherd, 
and not the Shepherd the Flock, commanding the Cardinals immediately to repair to 
him in France, and particularly in the City of Poitiers, as they Cid, 
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The transferring of the Apoſtolick See into France by Clement the 5th. difpleas'd rhe 
Italians highly ; to that Clement being dead, the Chair was vacant tor two years an 
upwards, the Italian Cardinals not enduring a French Pope to be choſen, leait it the 1ra- 

lians (hould fail, and the French increaſe, the relidence ſhould be always in France. The 
Conclave was held in Lyons , but withour the tormalicy of being ſhut up, accvrding to 
Urevories decree, tor they went and came at their plealure. 

1 nc number of the Cardinals was 23, twelve French, and eleven [taitan, the It:l;- 
«15 would have the Pope purely Jralian, or of any other Nation, but he thuuid promile to 
continue his refidence in [taly. The French ſeeing themleives more in number, and eve- 
ry day incouraged by their tricnds and allyes , itvod firm ro their principles, and wou!d 
have none but a French Pope , which at length they oþtain'd, by reatoun that the Con- 
clave was held in France. 

In this manner after ſo great a vacaricy , Giacomo ds Cahors Biſhop of Porto was cr-a4 
red Pope by the name of Fohx the 22. who as (von as he was created , departed trom [,y- 
v5 , and with his whole Court, took up his relidence at Av:gnon, where he dy'd in 
the ninetieth year of his age, 1 335. after he had reigned eighteen years. 

The Cardinals loſt not to much time, to find a Succeflor for Fohn, as they did tro make 
one tor Clement ; for the next week atter they went into the Corclave at eAvig or, 
they agiccd to choole Fra. G:ocomo Cardinal del T itolo dt Santa Priſca, of the Family 
of du Four in France, he was a Ciſtercian Monk , though others believ'd him a Cay- 
melue. 

1ve cau'c why they came ſo ſoon ro an accord , was no other, but becauſe the Trals- 
ans under icoud very well the inability of their party , to contend with the French , who 
were rcivlv'd to have the Pope of their Nation ; belides they growing by degrees to be 
acquained, ang pleas'd with the Country , and the humour and libgty of the French , 
they condeſcended withralaericy 40 what they mult of force have conſented to ( thorgh 

2r three year they had been ot a contrary opinion ) and the rather d:cauſe rhe {aid Fr.s. 
Giagomo was worhily quality'd tor ſo honourable a digaity , which he receiv'd , if not 
\geh iverſal, at leait with the appiaule of all France , and call'd himf-1t Bencditt the 
3b Cffuent the 61h. Innvcept the 6th. and Urban the 5ih., were all French , and cre- 
ated at Avignen , and for the lame realuns almolt their Conclayes were ditpatch'd, for 
Whiuch Benedtts was hatter'd. 

Inthe year + 370. Peter Bulforte or Lemouſis , who took the name of Gregory the Fle. 
venth, , was created at Avignon likewile , who thought guod to transfer the Apyſtolica! 
Chair from eAvignon back again to Rome, a thing almoſt increb.ble ; for fy many 
French Papes ſucceeding one another, they had fo weakned and debilitaced the Jraliat 
party , that there was nv /talzan Cardinals amorg!t chem all, and of the 1reb there 
was more then twenty, 

Several reaſcns arc alleag'd that muv'd Gregory to that relvlution , but particularly 
theſe following : The firit was, , that he ſaw all /zaly in arms, not only by the wars be- 
rivixt Venice ard Genoa, but by a relolution ſeveral Citics had ta-cn, to ſhake uff the 
yo2k of their ſervitude , and re-cftablith themſelves ina ſtate of Liberty , Which he be- 
[tevirg ro be occalion'd by the abſence of the Pilot from the Vee! of Rome , he began 
10 think of re-ſciling his Pontifical relidence in /raly. The ſecond was, reprehending vue 
ay a cer:a'n Bilhop ( his familiar ) that he left the Biſhoprick to follow the Court , the 
Bulop centidencly reply'd, And you who are Pope of Rome, why are you 17; France ? Why 
wo you grve example to others to repair to their Churches. | 

Others will have it, that a Letter from Saint 'Gr:dger (upon whom his Holineſs look'd, 
as upon a true Saint) contributed much, in which the advis'd him, as trom God, to return 
ty Kome, Bc it which way it will, he gave order for twenty Gallies to be ready in the 
Rhone pretending to go ſome whicher elſe with them,becaule he ſuſputed, that the French 
( who had ſo much advantage by the relidence of his Court in France ) would obſtruct 
It, it they had the leaſt nonuce of his removing the See ro Rome. But inc{ecc they took 
not the ic2{t umbrage,or allarm at all the preparations which were made;as not t:nagining 
pellible, a French Pope would put ſuch an affront upon his Nation. So as they had no- 
Lice of 1; 011.y when his Holineſs was at Sea , being pakt as far as Gen4 , and from Gero4 
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to Cornetto , where being weary of his Gallies , he made the reſt of his voyage by Lard, 
and being arrived at Kome , he began to accommodate apt Medicines, and ſpecifical , tg 
the Mailadies ot /taly. 

But whilſt this good Pope was exerciſing his Paſtoral cure with extraordinary zeal , 
he dyed in the year 1280 , of a great diſtemper in his Bladder , after he had reigned fix 
years 1n France, and hve in I:aty. | 

After the death of this Pope, the Church began to be miſerably torn wich new ſchiſms 
which began to ariſe herwixt the Frezch and Jtalian Cardinals , each Nation chooling its 
own Pope, in its own manner ; the French not able to digeſt the affront they receiy'd 
from Gregory, in tranſporting the See from France into Italy, departing privately from 
Rome , they remov'd to Fonds, and being arriv'd rhere, they us'd many inveRtives and 
Saryrs againlt Urban the lixth , whom they had already, with the 7ralzan Cardinals , E- 
Pete in Rome; they pretended they were torc'd to it by the people of Rome , otherwiſe 
It was vzas never their imtention, to make an I:alian Pope, 

For theſe reaſons, the Chair ( in their judgements ) being vacant, by the favour of 
Foan Queen of Sicily, who was their triend , they choſe another Pope, which was Ro- 
berto 2 Cardinal , with the Title of the Holy eApo#tles , he was of Geneva, and particu- 
larly of the antient family of the Contz, in that Ciry he took upon him the name of Cle. 
ment the ſeventh. From Fonds, Element remov'd with his Cardinals to Avignon, where 
he was adored by the French, and the Spaniard , theſe diſputes laſted a long while , the 
| cgitimate Pope at Rome , and the Anti-Pope at eAvignon, bring their Bulls vpon one 
another , and ſending them forth into all garts of the world : the adherents of both lides 
put forth ſeveral defamatory Libels , calling one another , >chilmatick, Heretick , Ty- 
rant, Thief, Traytor, wicked ſower of ſedition , Son of Belial, and ſuch {tuff as that , of 
which there are tw@#treatiſes extant at this day , one of them written by Doftor Jobs: 
de Ligni, in favour of Urban, againſt Clement , and the otherby the Abbot of San Vaſt, 
in favour of Clement againſt Urban. 

Whilſt Clement was contriving which way to remove the true Pope, whoh1d his Re- 
fidence in Rome, he dy'd in the year of our Lord 1 392. and was buried in "CH 
being dead , Boniface the 9th. who was Pope at that time in Rome , writ a Ler- 
ter tothe French Cardinais , exhorting them to deſiſt from their Schilm , and return ro 
their obudience to the Holy Mother the Church , of which he was the lawtull head : But 
the French laughing es it were at ſuch perſwaſions ; choſe a Succeſſor ro Clement, which 
was Pitrodella Lina , who took the name of Benedil? the 1 3th. who had argu'd very 
much in Clements jultification,, and that was the principal point upon which he was cho- 
ſen by the Cardinals, who concluded, that he who defended anothers cauſe with ſuch ar- 
Cour , would doubtleſs defend his own with more. 

Whilſt this gyod Anti-Pope held his relidence in Catalonia , particularly in the caſtle 
of Paniſcola, adminiſtring the Sacraments , and conferring of dignities , as if he had 
becn the true Vicar of Chritt, he was condemn'd ( together with the Cardinals which E- 
ledtcd him ) by the Authority of a General Councel. 

Afterwards he aſſembled a Councel at Perpignan, where he created ſeveral Cardinals, 
and commanded them, after his death, ro tolow his Orders, which were to chooſe ano- 
ther Pope without looling of rime : and indeed they took his advice ; for no ſooner was 
this Anti-Pope dead at Paniſcola, but rhe Cardinals choſe one Giles Mungos , a Canon 
of Barcellona in his place, calling him Clement the gth. who at the inſtance vt King eAl- 
fonſo, cicated Cardinals forthwith , and began to a&t in every thing , as che true Popes 
were wont to do, 

But upon Pope eartin the 5th's accommodation with King eAlfonſo, Giles ( being 
commanded ) renounc'd thoſe rights of the Papacy which were not his Cue , and was de- 
clar'd Biſhop of Majorca ; and the Cardinals likewiſe which he had created , were forc'd 
to renounce the Cardinalirial dignity. 

On the other ſide Urban the 6th. being dead in Rome, after he had for eleven years 
manag'd the Popedom , with {mall ſatista&tion ( by reaſon of the Ruſticiry and his ſeve- 
rity ot his humour ) either to the People or Clergy ; the Cardinals obſerving the (chiſm- 
dayly to increaſe ( that they might nor leave the Church without a Shepherd any longer) 
they 
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they enter'd immediately into the Conclave, and created Zoniface the yth. in the three 
and thirtjerh year of his age, who gave great demon{trarion of his prudence, in the whole 
courle of his Papacy. ; 

He governed the Church 14. years and 9. months, in very troubleſome times, and 
dyed in the year 1495. The Cardinals tail'd not to ſupply him Immediately with a 
Succeſſor, they call'd a Conclave our of hand, in which they remain'd not above four 
dayes, for after they had compos'd fome {mall difterences there, they created Co/ino as 
Snlmona Pope, ( who was Cardinal ds Santa Croce ) in a time when all Italy was in 
confulton. 

He would fain have been call'd Clement, but the Conliſtory did not think it fir, the 
memory of the Anti-pope ( who was call'd by that name ) being ſo freſh, upon which 
ſcore he took the name of Innocent the 7th. but I know not whether properly, or nor, he 
having amonglt variety of other vices, a very large itock of reyenge : he was very elo- 
quent notwithſtanding, and believ'd that by the ſuavity of his tongue, he could like ano- 
* ther Mercury, bring the whole World over to his opinion. He liv'd but two years, and 
dy'd, leaving Jraly in a very ill condition, for there being neither true Paſtor, nor Em- 
peror in Chriſtendom, every Gentleman gave Laws as he pleaſed. 

Whilſt Chriſtendom was lamenting the ruine which chat Schiſm brought upon the 
Church, by having one Pope at Kome, and another at Avignon, both of then reverenc'd 
by ſeveral Nations, and both of them acknowledg'd true and lawfull Succeſſors of Saint 
Peter, though but one of them could be the Vicar of Chriſt : Three Princes in France, 
( who by reaſon of the Kings indiſpolition did then govern that Kingdom ) viz. the 
Dakes ot Berry, of Zurgnndy, and Orleans, mov'd by their Chriſtian zeal, and a com- 
paſſion they had for the ſufferings of the people, by reaſon of that inundation of Schiſm, 
they went all of them together to Pretro dt Luna, ( who was call'd Benedii the 1 3th. ) 
ro Avignon, beſeeching him that he would provide againlt this diſorder, by renouncing 
the Papacy ; urging, that it was much better to have the publique intereſt rake place, 
than che private,and the rather,becauſe he had promis'd at hisEle&ion rv lay down,when- 
ſoever things ſhould be adjoulted with Rome. 

To thele Exhortations they added others, promiſing him, that that Pope which 
ſhoul#b- made in Rome after Innocent, he ſhould do the like, becauſe thoſe who delir'd 
the common benefit of Chriſtendom, or had the fervice of God in their hearts, did be- 
lieve, that if theſe two Favourites ( one of France, and the other of Italy ) were dil- 

ofleſs'd of rhe power of the Keys, which they both exercis'd at the 13me time, as 
Fawtul Succeflors ro Saint Peter, a third ought to be created, who ſhould be the certain 
and indubitate Pope. 

To which Exhortations Bereaitt reply'd, that he did believe, he could not without 
offending of God Almighty, conſent to the Counſlels propos'd, for his renouncing the 
Church, and abandoning the Fleck of Chriſt, which by the common conſent of ſo many 
perſons, of ſo many good and worthy Eleftors, was committed to his cultody ; being 
unwilling to bring a thing in queſtion, that he had fo legally obtain'd : That for what re- 
ſpeed the raking away of the Schiſm, and re!toring concord to the Church, it pleas'd 
him very well, and he would condeſcend to it with all his heart, provided a ſecure place 
was choſen, in which every one might ſpeak his mind frecly. For his own part he 
promis'd, ( and athrm'd it with Oaths ) that in cafe the Schiſm could not be taken away 
by any other means, than by renunciation of the Papacy, that he would renounce, upon 
condition the other at Kome would do the fame, otherwiſe it was to no purpoſe to 
ſolicice ir. 

The Princes underſtood Benedi&s mind, and how little he was diſpos'd to an accom- 
modation ; they began theretore as ſoon as they were departed out of his preſence, to 
deliberate among themſelves, of ſome way of bringing him over to their delires. 
Benedut who was cunning in other things, apprehending ſome violence, fortify'd himſclf 
im his Palace, and was belieg'd there the ſpace of five or lix months : But being weary 
of being clole ſo long, he embarqu'd ig the Rhone upon certain Gallies, ( which he had 
caus'd to be put in order for ſuch an enterprize, whilſt he was belieg'd in his Palace ) 
and in them he eſcap'd into Catalonia, which was his own Country., 
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Some there are who will have it, that theſe Princes undertook to diſcourſe in this 
manner to Benedict, ar the great inſtance and importunity of the French Cardinals, who 
hated the {aid Benedict, becauſe he was a Catalonan, and not a Frenchman , belides 
which there were other realons that render'd him 6dious, and particularly whilſt rhey 
were treating, after the death of Clement the Anti-pope, to chogte a Cardinal of France, 
they could not agree a!nong themicives, {0 taat to rem:dy that, they thought goud ty 
chooſe a third pe:tun, which was Beneazct ; as fvon as he was created Anti-pope, to 
ſhew his zeal tor the good of the Church, he began to make Laws tor the reformation of 
abuſes, ard many timrvs he admonilii'd rhe Cardinals to live with more SanRtity, and ab- 
ſtain from Simovry, otherwite he wouid have them punifii'd ſeverely : In ſhort, he was 
outwardly as mce* as 2 Lamb, but inwaidly as rapacious as a Woolf ; The Cardinals 
therefore not betwp abc to crndure his humour, they unanimoully ſullicited theſe Princes, 
to put a reme'ly to the bulinels, and prevail, that Benedict ſhould be depos'd, and anuther 
INOTE We: rthy be cl«6tca off De In his PLAce., 

The Ital ardinals, and the Cardina.s of other Nations Which were preſent in 
Rene, after the death ot Innocent, having obſerv'd the great negligence the (three lalt 
Pop:s had uſed, and how Jutle care they rook to prevent the ruine Which ſo long a 
Schiſm carry'd with it ; belides other evils they ſaw daily ſpringing in Chriſtendom. 
Being enter'd into the Conclave, in a place near Saint Peters, they ſwore all of them ſv- 
lemnly upon the Holy Evangeliſts, which their Dean held in his hand, that they would 
every one of them renvunce the Papacy, if they were choſen, fo that the Frencb, or 
Cataloman Anti- pope, renounc'd his Anti-papacy fit. The cauſe of this reſolutiun was 
ro ſatisfie the French, who having introduc'd the cultome of creating ot Popes according 
to their own mode, it ſcem'd impoſſible ro turn them out of that way with reputatih, 
unleſs the Italians reſolv'd to do the lame , and the rather, becauſe Leneditt declar'd, 
it would be in vain to think of a remedy for the ſcandal of the Church, without a re- 
nunciation of both the Popes ; whereas 1t they renounc'd, another would be choſen out 
of the whole Colledge of Cardinals, that would be true and undoubted Pope, whom the 
Princes and the people would make no difficulty to obey. 

In the year 1496. eAngelo Corraro a Venetian, was created in Rome ; he was Car- 
dinal of Saint Mark, aid cook upon him the name of Gregory the 12th. before he came 
out of the Conclave, they made him promiſe im writing under tke hand of the Norery, 
to obſerve what he had promis'd, and fubicrib'd with his own hand, and at lait gave hin 
ar Oath ; but the place where theſe two Popes were to meet ( as we ſhall {ce by and by ) 
being in diſpute, and chey nor like to come to an agreenient, both Gregory and Benedutt 
alleadging a thouſand diſhculties, the French Cardinals retviv'd to abandon Benedict, 
and the 1ralians Gregory, and to declare them breakers of their Faith. The Cardinals of 
eAvignon, and of Koine both, being come to this reſolution, they met at Piſa, and by 
common conſent depriv'd Gregory, and Beneditt too; all the reſt of the Nations con- 
curring With them, but Catalonia and the hither part of Spain , ( a flrange thing, the 
Spaniards who have been the greateſt Schiſmaricks in the W orid, are at prelent the zea- 
louſeſt Cathulicks in the Univerſe : ) The King ot >cors, and the Comte d'Armignac, 
were favuurcrs of Beneditt, 

But in deſ{pight of rheir contradiftions, the Cardinals reſolv'd by common conſent to 
create a Pope, who in ſuch calamitous times ſhould govern the Church of Chriſt with 
Holineſs and Piety ; and accordingly they elected Pietro Filardo, a Minor Fryer, and 
Archbiſhop of Milan, who rook upon him the name of Alexander the 5th. a name 
ſuitable with his aftions, he being the moſt generous perſon, that perhaps ever was 
amongſt the Princes ; for which realon it was pleaſantly ſaid by himſelf, that he was a 
rich Biſhop, a poor Cardinal, and a beggerl Pope. Gregory underſtanding the news of 
eAlexanders creation, and the ſentence of the Cardinals againſt him and Beneditt , 
fled rowards Romagna, urging and intiſting ( where-ever he came ) upon a General 
Council ; he ſlay'd at Rimins tor fume tune, where he was magnificently entertain'd by 
Carly Malateſta. 

Beneditt after he had held a Council in the City of Perpignan, by the intervention of 
his own friends, he retir'd again for his grea.er ſecurity into his Caſtle of Paniſcola, 
where 
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where he had been a long time before. But though theſe two Anti-popes, had been de- 
priv'd by the Council of Psſa, nevertheleſs they deliſted not from their Eccleliaſtical 
and Papal funCtions, creating of Cardinals, and particularly Gregory created Gabricl 
Condolmero Cardinal, who was afterwards Eugenizs the 4th. as we ſhall chew in its 
proper place. He liv'd not above eight months Pope ; atter his death, the Cardinals 
aſſembled at Bologna, where Alexander dyed, and created Baltaſar Coſſa ( a N, opolitan ) 
Pope, who would be call'd Fohz the 22. This EleQtion, according to the opinion of 
ſeveral Writers, was violent and forc'd, becauſe the ſaid Baltaſar being Legare, not only 
of the Town, but the Province of Bologna, he had a certain number ot Souldiers under 
his command, which as ſoon as «Alexander was dead, he began to double and augment, 
from whence it was colle&ed, that not being able to obtain it any other way, he did it in 
order to his Eleftion to ye Papacy : Be it as it will, he was created Pope, a Dignity he 
alwayes aſpir'd to, and that ſo ardently, that having itudicd the Law for ſome time in his 
youth at Bologna, and having commenc'd Dottor, he departed for Kome ,; on the way he 
met with a Friend of his, who ask'd him whither he was going, he anſwer'd him im- 
mediately, I am going Brother to acquire the Papacy. Being come to Rome, he was made 
ſecret Chamberlain ro Boniface the gth. and a while after created Cardinal of Saint Eu- 
ftachins , he was ſent Legate to Bologna, which City, and the Country belonging to it, 
he reduc'd ina ſhort time to the obedience of the Church, and a great part of Romagns 
therewith, baniſhing and driving away ſome malefaftors, and executing others. For the 
ſpace of nine years he gain'd great honour and authority 1n Poland, and a vaſt quantity 
of wealth. After eAlexander was dead, he brib'd the Cardinals with his money, eſpe- 
cially thoſe poor ones which Gregory created, by which means ke arriv'd at his {o much 
delir'd Papacy. oy 

Chriſtendom being weary to ſee ſo many Schiſms on foot , was contriving which way 
to give eale to the Church , and therefore by the Orders of all Nations in Chriſtendom, 
Fohn was cited to appear at a General Councel , to extinguiſh the ſaid Schiſis ; he ſen: 
wo Cardinals immediately into Germany , to negotiate with the Princes of that Coun- 
try, and of France, about eleftion of a place proper for the celebration of fo great a 
Councel. By the major part of the Nations Conſtance was pitch'd upon, as the moſt 
convenient city of all, Ar the time appointed they mer, and Joh 2mong(t the ret, 
though he had been diflwaded by the ſobereſt of his friends , preſaging the danger ke 
was in, of going a Pope, and returning a private perſon , as it happen'd, 

For all this Fob would goe, and he carried along with him certain perſons excellent 
1n all manner of learning , With whom he held the Germans for a long time in variety of 
diſputes , and a thouſand ambiguities and doubts to reſolve upon that which ought to be 
reſolved on, But Sig1ſmund arriving ar the ſame time, and free liberty being given of 
«i{covering other peoples defets; there were ſeveral great delinquencies objected againit 
Fohn , who being conſcious of their truth , and fearing corporal puniſhment , as well as 
tO be depriv'd ot the Papacy , he fled out of Conſtance in the diſguiſe of a footman , and 
retiring to Shaffuſen, a City belonging to Frederick Duke of Auſtria , whither ſeveral 
Cardinals of his creation fled alſo. 

By the authority of the Councel, Fohn being recited, he fled again from Shaffuſen to 
Friboarg , deſigning to throw himlelf under the proteRion of the Duke of Burgundy, 
But he was takea , and by Order of the Councel impriſon'd in the Ille of St. «Aar, 
near Conſtance , in the fifth year of his Poncificat. The Councel not ſuſpeRing Fohn's 
Eſcape , choſe certain grave and learned Judges , giving them authority to form dil igen: 
proceſs upon the aQtions and life of Fohn : and to report his miſdemeanors to the whole 
body of the Councel : There were above forty Articles prov'd againſt him , ſome of 
them ſo ſmall, they might have been excus'd , bur others there were would have begt 
great ſcandal to the church , if they ſhould have paſs'd unpuniſhed ; and theſe were 4uch 
as declar'd him a Herericke, a Sodomite , a Murderer, a Simoniac , a Perjur'd perſon , 
a Blaſphemer , a Hypocrite, a Gameſter, an Adulterer, a Fornicater , a Poiſoner, an 
Uſurer, a Profaner , and ſo forth. Upon theſe conliderations, all the Fathers concur. 
ring in the ſentence , John was legally depos'd , and the ſentence ſent to him ro ſubſcribe, 
which, being in priſon, he willingly did, 
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That being done , he was deliver'd into the hands of Ladovico Bavaro ( a great favour- 
er of Gregory the 12th. ) to be kept in ſate cuſtody , till the Councel ſhould determine 
otherwiſe ot him. Three years he continued a priſoner in the caſtle of Haldelberg , un- 
der no few affl;ions z the greateſt of them all was, that he was not permitred ro have 
any Iralians to his ſervants , and the Souldiers that guarded him, being all Germans, they 
underſtood not one word that was ſpoken on either lide, ſo as their diſcourſe was only 
by ligns. 

"What manner of life this Pope had led , may be argued from his ſentence , which was 
given by thoſe only, who had been formerly of his parry , and had created him Pope ; 
for thoſe who were of Gregory's and Beneditts tation, were not yet arriv'd at the Coun- 
cel , and receiv'd the news of it upon the way. In this Councel a Decree was publith'd, 
by the Fathers which prelided, declaring that a General Cougcel lawfully aſſembled , 
was unqueſtionably above the Pope , and had its power immediately from Chriſts , and 
that therefore the authority of rhe Pope mult needs be inferivur to theirs. 

Gregory was reloly'd not to be there himlſelt, being ſo perſwaded by the Emperour 
Sigi/m ond . and therefore he ſent Charles Malateſta, a very worthy perſon, in his name, 
who ſceing all the Fathers of the Councel reſolv'd upon their ſentence , that Gregory 
ſhould ren.,unce , got up prn_ney upon the Seat , which was prepar'd for Gregory , 
and as it he had been preſent himſelf , having read the power he had from Gregory, to re- 
nounce , he renounc'd the Papacy in his name, and declar'd him but a private perſon. 
For this prompt and liberal relignation , Gregory was immediately declar'd Legat della 
Marca, and went to his charge ; but he liv'd not long in his Office, dying at Kicanats, 
of pure diſcontent , becauſe e Malateſta had made his renuntiation ſo ſoon , believing 
that if he had delay'd his renuficiation for a while , he might have found out ſome expe- 
dient , to have Kept the ſacred Mantle upon his Shoulders. He dy'd therefore before the 
creation of Martin , and veas buried in the church of Ricanars, and thus two Popes 
Fohn and Gregory being taken out of the way , there remained a third ſtill , which was 
'Pieter del Lnna, call'd by the name of Beneditt the thirteenth, who made more difhcul- 
ty of renouncing the Popedom than the other wwo ; and becauſe he had declar'd that he 
would never conſent to the renuntiation, to make him do it by force ; the Emperourc 
Sigiſmond, with the Orators of the Councel, went in perſon to the Kings of France,and 
ot England , perſwading them that they ought to be inſtrumental in the iafety of Chri- 
—_— , and the eale and ſecurity of the church , which was to be done by forcing Be- 
ned to renounce the Papacy , as the other two had done : Szgiſmond having received a 
Catisfatory anſwer from thele two Princes , he went to Narbon, dilcours'd perionally 
with Ferdinand King of eArragon ,, whole Subjetts , or at lealt the greateſt part of them, 
paid obedience to Beneditth, Amongſt the reit, one of thejx reſolutions was, that Bene= 
ai ſhould be perſwaded with efficacious arguments, not Fgemain fo untratable in re- 
ſolving to do that, which the other two had done : A orwithitanding, force of 
argument was not ſufficient ro remove him from his Prey that in ſuch. caſe the 
King ſhould force his SubjeRts to deſert the ſaid Bexeditt, ard follow whom the Coungh-. 
of Conftance ſhould ordain z and accordingly he ſent a moſt eloquent Ambaſſador to * 
him. But Beneditt who found himſelf in a {trong place, and the people affeighgte to 
him, ſuffer'd himſelf neither to be overcome, nor mov'd by their ger{waſions, ng 
Nill for his anſwer, that he was the true Vicar of Chriſt, and that Conitance was not 2 
place convenient tor the liberty of an Eccleſiaſtical Council, ſeeing that Fohn: had been 
condemn'd and depos'd from the Papacy, by thoſe very perſons who had been formcsly 
his friends, and receiv'd him to the Pontifical Dignity. | 

The Princes of Spain obſerving the pertinacity of Benedift, concurr'd with the opi- 
nion of the Counal, which was manag'd by five ſeveral Nations, viz. Jtaly, Germany, 
France, Spain, and England; all that theſe Nations had rhen done, was approv'd, aud 
was publiſh'd by a Trunper, or a publick Notary : As ſoon as by a general conſent all 
was conhrm'd, and Beneditts cauſe had been diſculs'd, in this order and method, for ſe- 
veral dayes ; At laſt he was depos'd, and declar'd void of the Papacy z no reckoning 
being made of thoſe Nations which were abſent, and continued cheir obedience to him, 
as the Scots, and the Comte d' Armignac did, About this time Fohn Hws, and Ferome of 
Prague 
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Corruptions in the manners of the _ , and many there were of opinion, that certain 

ablith'd, for their reformatjon. But the greateſt 
part held it not fit, to meddle with thar, in the vacancy of the See. Whereupon they fell 
upon the principal point, which was the Ele&tion of the Pope, and that, to give the 
Decrees of the Council the greater Authority. And -to the end the EleQion ſhould be 
without the leaſt ſcruple ox jealoulie, rhey concluded to chooſe (ix perſons of each Na- 
tion, to go into the Eonclave, and give their Votes with the Cardinals. On the 8th. of 
November 1417. thirty two Cardinals enter'd the Conclave, with thirty others for the 
ſeveral Nations, which is ſix apiece z and the Church having been four years with ſo 
many Popes, and never a true one, contrary to the judgement and delires of all people ; 
on the 11th. of the ſame month, which was the Feaſt of Saint Martin, about three in 
the morning, Cardinal ds San Gregorio ( call'd Oddo Colonna before ) was created Pope, 
with great joy and fatisfaQtion to every body. The Emperor Sgſmond, tranſported 
with the rydings, without con(ideration of his Dignity, went immediately into the Con- 
clave, and having given thanks to the Eleftors, who in the great neceſſity of the Church 
had made ſo good an Ele&tion, he threw himſelf at his Holineſs's feer, and kiſs'd them. 
The Pope embrac'd him, and ſeem'd to treat him as his Brother ; he gave him thanks 
likewiſe, that he by his induſtry had been the occaſion that the Church, after ſo many 
tempeſts and wrecks, was brought ſafe home into her harbour of repoſe. Afartin would 
needs be call'd by that name, becauſe his Ele&tion happen'd upon that Saints day ; and 
indeed he exprete'd himſelf another Martin, in his zeal for the Government of the Flock 
of Chriſt, giving place neither to reſt, nor to ſleep, but devored to his bulineſs wholly , 
he heard, he approv'd, he perſwaded, he diſlwaded, he encourag'd, and deterr'd, ſuch as 
had buſineſs with the Apoſtolical See, according as he was convinc'd the deſires of the 
Agents were honeſt or diſhoneſt ; many times turning himſelf to ſuch as had Govern- 
ments in their hands, he cry'd, Diligite juſtitiam, qus judicatis terram. And certainly 
the Church of God at that time had great need of fo skiltull a Pilot, who with the 
Rudder in his hand, ſhould condu& the Ship of Saint Peter, tols'd and tumultuating in ſo 
many Seas of Schiſm and Sedition ; and he did it with that zeal and affcRion, which ſo 
eminent a dignity requires. 

That which was the greateſt afflition to the new Pope was, to ſee that there was yer 
one head of the Schiſmatical Hydra remaining, which was Beneditt di Luna, who with 
certain Cardinals and Prelates, had ſhut up himſelt in Paniſcola, as in a Rock of Schiſm, 
and ſo much the more, becauſe there were ſeveral of the people of eAragon, who con- 
tinued doubrfult whether they ſhould incline to the Orders of the Council, and acknow- 
ledge «Martin to be Head of the Church, or purſue their opinion of Benedit, By the 
judgement of the Council therefore, the new Pope ſent a Legate to Aragon, which was 
the Cardinal ds Fioren” ', a German, and a learned man, to the end that undet pain of 
Eccleliaſtical Cenſures, he ſhould in due form admoniſh Pietro di Luna, that he ſhould 
lay down the Papacy, and not run himſelf into the diſpleaſure of the Council, and of fo 
many Chriſtian Princes. The Cardinals which were with Peter, underſtanding the 
ultimate reſolution of the Pope, and the Council, and ſeeing their de{truRion at hand if 
they perſiſted in their pertinacity, they went all together to ſupplicate Peter, that he 
would put an end to the Schiſms in the Church, ſeeing that for the benefit of Chriſten- 
dom, Gregory and Fohn were already contented to lay down their pretenlions. Peter 
reply'd with his uſual cunning, with which he was abundantly provided, that it was not 
a time to doit then, bur that he would come to an agreement with eAartin, if that 
which was reported of the goodneſs and integrity of his manners, ſhould be rrue;z and 
of that, they ſhould leave the thoughts to him, and not trouble themſelves at all. Theſe 
Cardinals that were ſpeaking with Luna were TW, two of which, obſerving his reſolu- 
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tion to continue the Schiſm ſtill longer , left him, and came in to «Martin: The other 
two followed the pervetſneſs of Peter, Bur in ſhort all Spain ſubmirted to the authority 
of Martin, by whoſe example the Scots and eArmignacks were induc't to do the ſame, 
and/with them, the whole Chriſtian Commonwealth , except only Paniſcole, which re- 
main'd divided. 

The affairs of the Church being thus made quiet, and ſerene, by the diligence of all 
the Chriſtian Princes , as well ſecular as Eccletiaſtick , and particnlarly by the Emperor 
Sigiſmond , who took no ſmall pains in the bulineſs, They began to canvas , and conli- 
der of the licentious manners of the Clergy , and ſeculars both, and to propoſe certain 
ways of Reforming them. Bur becauſe the Councel had been already of above four 
years duration ; Afartin obſerving them all to be ryred , and the Prelates to have (uffer- 
ed a thouſand inconveniences , he was contented by the unanjmous conſent of the Fathers 
to put it off, rill a more convenient time , in which they might diſcourſe of the ſaid re- 
formation more fully : It being true ( as Jerome ſaid) that every Province having a pe- 
culiar inclination , it was impoſlible ealily to reconcile them. Belides eHartin know- 
ing very well that that Schiſm proceeded from a ſmall inconliderable occation , and laſt- ' 
ed with ſo much miſery to Chriſtendom ſo long , and underſtanding moreover the news 
of the flight of Fob» the 2 3, he was jealous Jeait it ſhould give a foundation to another 
Councel , and therefore publiſh'd this Decree upon the calling of Councels, viz. thar 
the Councel of Conſtance being determin'd , they ſhould not hold another till the ſpace of 
five years were run out , upon any account whatſoever, and that after that, they ſhould 
ſtay ſeven years more , and after that ren more , and ſo after every ten years, they mighe 
be aſſembled in ſome convenient place , to conlider of things appertaining to faith, and 
the Chriſtian Commonwealth ; and tothe end, that this Decree might be invigorated, 
and in force, e Hartin would have it confirm'd by a Bull, and authenticated in the uſu- 
al form : and beſides, that every one might know how well he was inclin'd to the meet- 
ing of Councels , and to take away thoſe ſuſpicions , which ſome people would have 
conceiy'd, of the reRitude of his mind., he declar'd, by the conſent of the whole Coun- 
cel of Conſtance , Pavia to be a proper place, and accordingly he ſent out his Briefs eve- 
ry way , andit follow'd in the month of April the next year. Ar length being delirous 
to put anend to the Councel, in the year 1418. he made a publique Aſſembly , after 
which by common conſent, bur eſpecially of S:g:/moxzd,, Tbaldo Cardinal of San Vito, by 
Order from his Holineſs pronounc'd theſe words of diſmiſſton , Domant te 312 pace , and 
therewithall, all of them had liberty ro depart to their houſes. In the mean time the 
Pope was intreated by the Emperour firſt of all , to remain in Germany for a while, and 
afterwards he was invited by the Princes of France to retire into thoſe parts ; But Mar- 
tin excus'd himſelf to them all , demonſtraving that he could nor do it , by reaſon that 
the Patrimony of Saint Peter , which was'jn#aly, did ſuffer much by the abſence of the 
Pope, and Rome, the head of the Chriſtian Reljgion , was ( as being without a Paſtor ) 
involy'd in ſuch civil {editions , as caus'd the Churches of the Saints to go utterly to ru- 
ine, for which reaſon it was neceſſary for him to haſten his journey to Kome, as indeed 
he did , travelling by Milan as the neareſt way. 

He was Pope 14 years, and died of an Apoplexy the 20. of Febr, 1421. The firſt of 
Aarch the Cardinals enter'd into the Conclave, with a general agreement to chooſe 
Gabriel Condulmera, a Venetian, Pope , who in his Legation della Marca, given him by 
Pope «Martin , gave great eſſays of his prudence, in the correRion of thoſe , who un- 
der prerence of 11] Minilters , had rebell'd againſt the Church. Before their entrance into 
the Conclave, things ſeem'd not a little imbroil'd , one part of the Cardinals pretending 
tro Ele Cardinal Ceſarino , another propos'd Anthonio Caſſino , both of chem perſons 
of greater parties than parts. But thole kind of projefts remain'd without ; for as ſoon 
as they were enter'd the Conclave, in the firſt ſcrutiny , which follow'd the very next 
day after their entrance , Condulmera was choſen Pope , by the conſent of all but 3 in 
40. which was the number in the Conclave : This was the moſt expeditious and peace- 
able Ele&tion that had ever happen'd before, for it is certain, there was never any Pope 
choſen in the firſt ſcrutiny but he. Being demanded what name he would be call'd by, he 
00k a little time to reſolve them , and deliring to retire into a private phace , he {taid 
; there 
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there a conſidering above half an hour, from whence ſome of the Cardinals took occa- 
{jon to ſay, That 3t was eaſier for them to chooſe a Pope, than for him to cbooſe a Name. 
Some there were that believ'd, that he would draw lots for his Name, as if the goodneſs 
of the perſon conſiſted in his Name , it is ſufficient that about half an hour after, he 
came torth, and declar'd he would be call'd Exgenms the 4th. The People receiv'd the 
Election with great applauſe, but a while after, raking diſguſt, they rook up Armes 
againſt him, and he was forc'd our of Rome, in the habit of a Monk, to eſcape the fury of 
the people. 

There were many accidents which happen'd in the Papacy of Eugenizs, in which he 
commonly remain'd Vitor z He chaſltis'd thoſe Cardinals who under the name of the 
Council, endeavour'd to depoſe him. In the Wars he was alwayes neutral, and un- 
concern'd, and it was he who drew over the Facobires to the Chriſtian Faith : But that 
which affl:Qed him moſt, was to ſee that he had loſt the obedience of the Germans, which 
happen'd in this manner. Philip de Fiorentins had taken a prejudice againſt Eugenius, 
becauſe it was he, that had caus'd Sforza to be ſent into the ſervice of the Venetian , to 
be reveng'd, he fell in treaty with thoſe who were aſlembled in the Council of Baſil, to 
cite Engenias, which they did three ſeveral times, and becauſe Eugenius refus'd to 
appear, and his delign did not take, he made him be declar'd diveſted of the Papacy, and 
got Amadeo Duke of Savoy, his Father-in-Law; to be created in his place, who liv'd 
then in the company of ſome Gentlemen in Ripalca, like a Hermit. 

eAmagdeo having receiv'd the news of this new EleQion, which was made by 26 Car- 
dinals, after he had caus'd himſelf to be ſhav'd, ſtript of his Hermitical habit, and taken 
vpon him the name of Felix, he went immediately for Baſil, accompanied with a mul- 
ticude of the Gentry of his own Country : where being arriv'd and conſecrated, he be- 
vin to exerciſe the funions of a Pope, _— confirming, conſectating, admini- 
1:ring the Sacraments, excommunicating, creating Cardinals and Biſhops, granting par- 
dons and indulgences, and in ſhort deporting himſe f as he had been Pope indeed. 

By reaſon of this Schiſm, great ſeditions were hatch'd in the Church, the Chriſtians 
dividing themſelves into three fations, one was for Felix, another for Eugenius, and a 
third being neuter, was for neither of the two; one fide maintain'd, that the Pope was 
to be inferiour to a Council, another aſſerted the contrary ; and there wanted not 
others who deny'd the reateſt parr of the Popes Authority, making a diſpute, whether 
he ſhould be call'd the Head of the Church, or not. 

About this time Eugenius dyed, on the 2 3. of February 1496. affer whoſe death the 
King of Aragon diſpatch'd Ambaſſadors to the Sacred Colledge, to afſure them, that they 
need not have any apprehenſion of him, he being reſolv'd to give them alliſtance upon 
occalion, in the Eleftion of a Pope, to which he did exhort the Cardinals. Ar the ſame 
time Cardinal Capuano arriv'd at Rome, a perſon of great worth, and whom the people 
cry'd up, as a fit perſon to be choſen Pope : But the opinion of the people, and of the 
Colledge, did not agree, in which there were very few for Capuano's Eleftion, It was 
order'd that the Conclave ſhould be kept in the Church della Ainerva, though the Ca- 
nons oppos'd it, ſo that the obſequies of Egenius being over, the Cardinals encer'd into 
the Conclave ; the command of their Guards was given to the Ambaſſador of the Order 
of Saint Fohn, which is as much as to ſay, of the Knights of eAſalra, then of Rhodes ; 
but the Keys were kept by the three Archbiſhops, of Ravenna, eAquileia, and Sermonets, 
belides the Biſhop of eAncona. When the Cardinals were entring into the Conclave, 
many of the Roman Barons came to them, and Gio. Batts#ta Savelli amongſt the reſt, 
pretending a right they had to be preſent at the EleRion : But they were refus'd, and 
made ſenlible, that they had not now the ſame reaſon for that, as in former times 
they had had. 

There were but 18. Cardinals in the Conclave, though there were 23. living, ſo 
that the two thirds came to be 12. thoſe of the firſt Scrutiny which was made, divided 
their Votes in 10, Cardinals, and therefore that Scrutiny being void, another was made 
the next day, in which Cardinal Proſper Colonna had 1 0. voices, and Cardinal Firmano 8. 
This gave {ome (mall addition to the opinion people had of Colonna, many believing him 
c?rtainly ro be Pope, eſpecially when they ſaw fy Os but two voices. The next day 
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they came to a third Scrutiny, and the 8, voices were divided, they having propos'd ſome 
perſons without the Conclave, yet the 10. voices for Colozna were entize. .From 
whence Cardinal Firmazo ( who defended Colorna's party ) taking courage, ke began 
to cry ont, Ler us loſe no more time in vain, in theſe conteſts, ſeeing the Church is ſo 
great a ſufferer by them ; let us open our eyes ( | beſcech you ) which are ſeal'd up 
as it were by particular paſſion, and look upon the evils impending : Behold Kome is 
divided into two faftions ; the French County declar'd our Enciny ; the Schiſm of 
eAmadeo Duke of Savoy, 15 grown ſtronger by our differences ; the King of eAragon 
threatens us with his Armies : and why then do we loſe time? why do we not reti(t 
theſe evils, by giving a Paſtor to the Spoule of Chriſt ? why do we noc ele Cardinal 
Profper Colonna, who wants but two voices, and is a perſon qualify'd with virtue for fo 
honourable a charge ? 

The Cardinal Bolegnefe, being moved by theſe perſwaſions, roſe up to go to Colonna, 
and give him his voice z which Cardinal Tarentino obſerving, pluck'd him by the {leeve, 
and ſaid, Stay a while, not in ſuch haſt ; a bulineſs of this importance requires time, and 
maturity of counſel ; we are now deliberating about the Ele&tion of Gods Vice-gerent 
upon Earth, a Shepherd for the whole Flock of Chriſt, and a Governour of the Uni- 
verſe, and ſhall we precipitate in this manner ? Cardinal eAquilegienſe reply'd, Your 
words, Cardinal Tarentino, do import as if you would make a Pope ot your own, and 
wreſt the Papacy out of the hands of Colonna : Explain your ſelf then, who is it you 
would have Pope? Bologneſe, reply'd Farentino , and 1 the ſame, ſaid eAquilegienſe. 
Cardinal San Szxto went towards the Cardinal Bologxeſe, and ſaid, Thomas | make you 
Pope, it is appointed this day that we celebrate the Vigils of Saint Thomas z upon which 
words there was a common cry of all the Cardinals, We will have no other Pope, but 
Thomas Sarz.ana da Luna Biſhop of Bologna, who was nam'd by San Sixtus, and ſo with 
a general acclamation he was made Pope. 

This Cardinal was ſo modeſt, that in the preſence of them all, he declar'd himſelf un- 
worthy of + apy a charge, beſeeching the Cardinals that they would fix their eyes 
upon ſome body, that might be more able to do the Church ſervice than he ; to which 
Cardinal Tarentine reply'd, that he ought not to withſtand the pleaſure of the Holy 
Ghoſt, who had direfted his Ele&tion ; he ſubmitted thereupon to the will of the Lord, 
and took vpon him the name of Nicbolas ; every one admiring to ſee him Pope, who 
never aim'd at it at all, and thoſe remain Cardinals, who fancy'd they were already 
created. . 

It is ſcarce credible with how much zeal this Pope began his Paſtoral Cure, he ſpent 
the greateſt part of the night, in ruminating and conlidering ef a way, to extinguiſh the 
Schiſm of the Anti-pope, ro which he by ſeveral reiterated inſtances preſs'd the Empe- 
ror Frederick; who ( being willing likewiſe to do any thing for the (atisfaftion of his 
Holineſs ) forc'd Felix to renounce the Papacy, which he did in the year of our Lord 
1449- about two years after Nitholas was created : however Nicholas us'd Amadeo 
with this courtelie, that he made him Cardinal, and Legate of Germany, that he might 
not be deſtitute of Dignity, in regard of the Nobility of his Family, which was reckon'd 
amongſt the principal of Exrope, as it is eſteem'd at this preſent. For the aboliſhment of 
this Schiſm, and of ſo plealing an agreement, the people and Clergy all Italy through 
made no ſmall expreſſion of their joy, ſhewing their thankfulneſs with Bone: fires, and 
Proceſſions, eſpecially in Rome. 

This depoſal of Fel:x was very diſpleaſing to the poor of Germany, for he was cer- 
tainly one of the moſt charitable perſons living : Being one day delir'd by certain Am- 
baſſadors, to ſhew them his Hounds, he reply'd, that they ſhould not fail to ſee them 
the next day ; the time, and the Ambaſſadors being come, the good Felsxx ( who was 
then Don Amadeo ) ſhew'd them a multitude of poor Beggars, all of them ſet down ar 
his Table, telling them, Behold theſe are my Hounds, which 1 daily feed, and do hope by 
following them, to be carry'd toglory everlaſting ; ( many Princes of theſe dayes would 
have need of ſuch an example.) He liv'd Anti-pupe nine years, although he was very 
old, having ſeen his Grand-ſons marry with the Daughters of Kings. Atter his renur- 
tiation, he liv'd but a few months, and dyed in Aipalta, though others ſuppoſe in Zuſana, 
where 
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wire it is believed he was buricd, becauſe he has a fine Tomb of excellent Marble there, 
at this day. 

Felix his Schiſm being compos'd in this manner, and the Cardinals eleAed by him, 
co1firn'd by Nicholas, they all embrac'd one another, obliging themſelves, both the 
Cardinals created by Nicholas, and they who were created by Fel:x, for the future to a 
R:ligionz concord, and to look nearer into the duties of their Dignity, and the incon- 
venience the Church had receiv'd, by their differences and diſputes, ſwearing to one 
an2cher, after a tre reſentment of what was paſt, a firm reſolution of moderating their 
private paſſi »ns in thz Conclaves, and not to expoſe the honour and quiet of the Church 
any more. They promis'd moreover, that they would not only endeavour to put the 
Pop:dom, in the tim* of the vacancy of the See, into the hands of a deſerving perſon, 
and one capable of exerciling an Office of that Grandeur, but that they would haſten 
the finiſhing of the Conclave, to the utmoſt of their power, that the people might nor 
have time to embarque themſelves in any miſchievous delign, and that the Princes 
might not be oblig'd to pur their hands to the Work , becauſe they, being trou- 
bled to ſee the diſ-union amongſt the Eccleſiaſticks encreaſe, were uniting themſelves ro 
give a remedy to the Schiſm. 

After the death of Nicholas the 5th. which happen'd in the year 1455. ( as ir we: 
with extreme grief which he conceived to ſee the City of Con#antinople fall into ti 
hands of the Enemies of the Goſpel ) it was apparent that all which the Cardinals 
promis'd, was with their mouths only, and not with their hearts ; for the Card; 
bzing enter'd in the uſual form ( though with a ſmall number but of 28. ) into the «. 
clave , they began immediately to divide , not as Brothers, but Enemies, making four 
tations , that the eleion of the Pope might be ſure to be difficult, eleven of thea pre- 
tending to the Papacy themſelves , and yec there were but 15 for any one, ſo that by 
this means there were two ſcrutinies ineff:Aual z after this there began ſtrong praRices 
in the behalf of Cardinal Beſſarione, of Conſtantinople , a Grecian , who was one of the 
chief, which had oppos'd themſelves againtt the Latzne Church , he had diſputed much 
againſt Purgatory , unleaven'd bread, and againſt the very perſon of the Holy Ghoſt , 
who he maintain'd , proceeded from the Father alone, ard not from the Father and 
fON. 

Cardinal Betrone, Archbiſhop of Avignon , being advic'd of this , and diſcovering 
ihe two thirds of the Cardinals declar'd in the deſign , he fail'd not ro ule his utmoſt en- 
deavour to fruſtrate that Enterpriſe, and with great zeal he expre{t himſelf in words like 
theſe. eAost illuſtrious Lords , what ? ſhall we make a Pope upon a preſent appearance 0n- 
ly , without refleit:on on what 1 paſt , or whats to come ſhall we prefer a Grecian 10 the 
Latine Church , and eftabliſh a Neophite in the higheſt place of the Vatican ? who is it that 
can aſſure us his converſion us true f heterodax opinions 1n matters of Relegion ; though re- 
»ounc d and alter'd with the tongue, do yet leave a mudaineſs and diſturbance upon the bart ? 
ſhall we give the Keys of Heaven to him , who for ſo many years , and with ſo many argu- 
ments , deny'd there was a Purgatory ! (hall we make him head of the Catholick, Church 4 
who oppos'd ut with ſo much audacity ! Is it poſſible our Cburch of Rome ſhould be ſo poor, and 
11digent , that there cannot be one perſon found out , who was born in ber boſon , and is wo» 
thy of the Government of the Flock of Chriſt ! what will the reſt of the Nations ſay, to ſee 
115 goe up and down, begging our Popes of this Country and of that © Rejize up your zeal moſt 
noble Companions , and permit not a thing ſo ſcandalous in the Church of Chritt ? this I am 
fure of , he which 1s a friend to Chriſtianity , will not give his voice for ſuch a Pope. 

Theſe words being ſpoken with great energy, had tuch an efte& upon the hear:s of the 
Cardinals, that they began to change their deligns , and place them upon Cardinal Al. 
phonſo Borgia of the City of Valenza in Spain, a perſon of great experience in Politici af 
tiirs , and of maturiry in reſpe& of his age. The uſual ſcrutiny being made, the ſaid 
Cardinal was choſen Pope , and took the name of Caliſto the 34. veritying the Prediction 
of Beato Vincenzo , who upon his death-bed prognoſticated, that for long atter his death, 

a Countryman of his of Yalenza ſhould ſucceed m the Papacy. 

Caliſto lived three years , anddied the ſixth of Auguſt 1458. and on the 20th. of the 
ſame month, Cardinal Ancas Piccolomini of Siena was created Pope , by 18 Cardinals 
whic1 
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which were preſent in that Conclave, in which there were but two Competitors for the 
Papacy viz. Cardinal Rgromagenſis , and Ancas atorelaid : fo that tor the four dayes 
time in which it was debated in the Conclave, they had no other difhculty but to make 
choice either of the one, or the other of theſe wwo ; beczuſe Petro Barbo , and the Car- 
dinal of Pavia , who likewiſe made ſome pretenlions , were excluded at the firſt. Bur 
that which was molt curious, and worthy to be remembred, was to ſee each of theſe 
two perſons, driving on his own promotion , magnifying his own virtues, and deba- 
ſing the qualifications of his adverſary. Rotomagenſis in this manner went from one Car- 
dinal to another, and ſaid , What have you to doe with Aneas ! what reaſon is it that moves 
you to think, bim worthy of the V'apacy * whar paſſion is it that blinds you , ſo as to corifer an 
Office of that Majeſty and 1mportance, upon a Gomt y Beggar ! how can he that is poor and 
infirm himſelf, relieve, or ſupport the Church , which zs as weak,, as infirm , and as poor 
a he ? Where us bis learning © where is bus knowledge ! will you make bim a Pope, becauſe 
he 1s a Poet ? It 1s not long ſince be came out of Germany , and who can aſſure you but be 
may have _— of transferring the See into Germany ! ſor my part I ſhould not bave am- 
bition'd it , if 1 had not ſeen a perſon ſtand for it, of much weaker parts than 1 am ? 1 am the 
antienter Cardinal of the two , for it 1s ſcarce two years ſince he was made a Cardinal , and 
in my Conſcience there 1s none of you but kyows , 1 bave Learning and Parts enough to go- 
wern the Church of Chriſt very well , to the Government of which, learning and parts are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary ? Beſides all this , I am of Rgyal Extrattion , and have friends, faculties, 
and wealth , wherewithall to accommodate, and alleviate the neceſſuties of the Church : and 
laſt of all, you your ſelves will have advantage by my Election , by reaſon of the many Benc- 
fices I hold , which upon my renuntiation wull be divided amongit you. 

Thr Cardinal of Avignon, an audacious, raſh, and avaricious perſon was there, in 
favour of Cardinal William Rotomagenſis , whole interelt he purſu'd with all imaginable 
zeal , not ſo much as he was a Frenchman , as becauſe upon his promotion , he pretend- 
ed the Church of the ſaid William, his Pallace, and Chancery : He aſſembled therefore 
ſeveral Cardinals in a Houſe of Office, as in a private and ſecret place , and began with 
many fair promiſes to inveigle them into the Net, and taking an Oath of each of them, 
he agreed with them about the way Rotomagenſis was to be choſen. The buſineſs was held 
as good as done ; nor was there any thing expe&ted bur day , to meet in the chapel abour 
the Scrutiny. Cardinal of Bologna ſeeing things at this paſs, went to Cardinal #neas 
afrer midnight , and ſpake thus to him : 1am come to bring you news, that the Pope is 
made ; that ſeveral Cardinals having met privately in the neceſſary houſe , they bave deter- 
min'd among themſelves to make Rotomagenlis Pope , as will follow as ſoon as it ts day. For 
my part 1 am reſolved to have a care of coming again into the nooſe , having experimented 
yr rs , how inconvenient it 15 to have a Pope to ones Enemy , and this | can ſay from Ca- 
liſto the 3ds. kindneſs , who never look't upon me with 4 good eye , for having sþoke againſt 
bis Elettion. My advice 1s therefore, that you put your own things in order , that you get up 
immediately out of your bed , and tender your ſervice to Rotomagenlis, as you deſ.re not to 
bave him your Enemy. A meas loſt not his courage at the tydings, but animating himſelf 
rathez the more, he reply'd, Avoid Satan | ſeeing you come kither but to give that devil- 
iſh counſel to me , which you have taken your ſelf : Keep therefore ſuch Councels to your ſelf, 
my conſcience does not ſerve me to chooſe a perſon , who to my knowledge 1s not only rat fit , 
but the moſt unworthy of all. God keep me from falling into ſo great acrmme , andiif cthers 
ſhall chooſe him , let it Lye upon them to grve an accompt of it at the latter day. 1 know well 
enough how inconvenient it 25 , not to have the Pope to be ones fricnd , but yet tis much bet- 
ter to have the Pope than God Almighty te ones enemys He will not take away my life ſure , 
becauſe | gave bum not my Vote ,, | believe he will leſſen my diet , deny me my Penſions , ba- 
niſh me his preſence , and never conſider me in my diſtreſſes. Why? in Poverty I have 
been hardned , I bave lw'd un poverty till now , and un poverty | will dic. He will not take 
away my eAluſes , who are my greateſt refreſhment ;, In ſhort, | truft in God for the reſt, 
who will never ſuffer the Church, his Spouſe , to fall into the hands of ſo #mpure and laſermi- 
ous 4 perſon. The gooane(s of God will not endure that Vatican to be turn'd into a 'Den of 
Thieves , and an infamous receptacle of Harlots , which has hitherto been the babitation «of 
fo many holy and religious Popes. If the Holy G boſt makes the Pope, be will not be the man; 
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give your vote for one, who 15 a perfett member af the Devil. 
In the morning early Xneas went to Cardinal Roderigo a Spaniard, and one of rhe 


word ; ſo Xncas departed to find our the Cardinal of Pavia, who was one of the Con- 
ſpirators likewiſe, and having found him, he accoſted him in this manner. 1 am inform'd 
of your reſolation to chooſe Rotomagenlis Pope, which 1 could never have belity'd, is 
eſteeming you another perſon, than it ſeems you are : You ought to be aſham'd, to degenerate 
ſo much from Cardinal Brando, yorr Unkle, who with fo much labour and ſweat, tyr'd hinu- 
ſelf out to transfer the Pontifical Conrt from Oermany ro Rome, and you that are. his 
ephew, would tranſport it from Italy «to France ; it must neceſſarily be believ'd, that 
Rotomagenlis will never give the Italians the precedence before the French, and you th.ar 
are an Italian, will confederate ſooner with France, than your own Country; what a ſad 
thing Italy well be without a Pope ?! what light can we ſee, without that light ? and bave 
you the heart to be inſtrumental, with your authority and counſel, to deprive us of the 
greatneſs and ſplendor of ſuch a Guide ? if be ſhould ſtay ſtill in aly, what a (bame would 
:t be to ſee her enſlaved to a Foreign Lora * mu#t ltaly therefore, who 1 the Quren of all 
other Nations, beg her e Monarchs from amongſt them ? can you have the heart to ſee your 
ſelf a ſlave to the French, when ut us #1 your power 10 make the French obedient to our 
Nation ? is it not enough that you bave had experience of the Catalonians, but that you 
mu#t try the French too ? who perbaps when you think_leait of it , will make himſelf 
Maſter both of Sicily, and all the Cities and Fortreſſes belonging to the Church ; and the 
rather, the example of Caliſto being ſo freſh, who gave bis Countrymen the Catalonians, 
his utmoſt aſſtance to get poſſeſſion of all. ; 
Cardinal Pavia reply'd, ( but with a very low voice ) that he did not believe the 
French had any thoughts againſt the profit and advantage of the Church, they having 
ven with ſo much generolity, the greateſt part of the Provinces it poſleſs'd,; and rhey 
would not probably take that away, which they had given ſo _— ; to which Ancas 
reply'd thus : But ſuppoſe that ſhould be, ought it not to, ſtir up Jour heart again#t Roto- 
magenlis, to conſider "the infamy of bis manners ? are you not aſham'd to chooſe a man 
Pope, given to laſciviouſneſs, and of ſo unconſtant a mind ? do you not abhoy to prepare ſuch 
a Bridegroom for the Spouſe of Chriſt * and to recommend the innocent Flock. of Chriſt, to 
the tuition of a ravenous Woolf ? where is your juſtice * where 15 your conſcience ? wheye is 
your zeal to God ? where is your prudence how are you to much alter'd from your ſelf ? 
you bave told me many times, you would ſooner dye, and endure Martyrdom, than give your 
Voice for Rotoma enlis, knowing the wickedneſs of bis nature ; and yet now you make him 
Pope #n deſpight of your knowledge ? what is the reaſon of ſo great a change ! is he in the 
| | | twinkling 
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twinkling of an eye become an Angel of a Devil ? or are you become a Devil of an eAngel ! 
Pavia was altoniſh'd at theſe words , and wept ( I know not whether for {orrow or difſ- 
dain ) but fetching a deep figh he reply'd , "Tis rrue indeed Aneas all that you ſay , but | 
bave pait my word to makg Rotomagenlis Pope , and if | do it not , | ſhall be held infamous, 
and a Traitor. To which Xneas anſwered : eAs far as | ſee, things are reduc'd into 
ſuch aſtate , that which way ſoever you turn you , you cannor ſcape the blemiſh of a Traitor, 
it 15 1x your power yet to chooſe whether you will betray Italy and your Count ry , and be trne 
co Rotomagenlis , or betray bim , and be faithful to your Country and Italy. 

Cardinal Pavia was overcorae by thele words , and took a reſolution to betray Roto- 
enagenſis , as the leſſer evil of the two ; and therefyre meeting with Cardinal Pictro di 
Santa HMaria Nova , and other Italian Cardinals 11 the Cardinal of Genoa's Chamber R 
they altogether began to contrive the deſtruRion of Rotomagenſcs pretenlions , reſulving 
to prefer /Eneas Piccolomins before any body elſe. 

even Cardinals there were of this opinion . who paſt their words to one another, and 
ingaged before his Divine Majeſty, to do nothing, to the contrary : Cardinal Encas 
was againſt his own EleRion , as ihinking himfelf unworthy , and declaring that he be- 
liev'd all the other Italian Cardinals very fit, except Cardinal Reemagenſs a French- 
men whom he excluded. 

How great the ambition of Rotomagenſis was, was vilible even in the Scrutiny , for 
being timerous and fearful things would not happen as he expeRed , ſeeing Cardinal A*- 
neas going towards the Schedule , he.ſaid rohim with an humble and ſubmillive voice , 
AEneas | recommend my ſelf to thee , remember me | beſeech thee , and bave compaſſion on 
me. Anas anſwer'd him only thus ,” Poor worm, thou miſtak'ſt in recommending thy ſelf 
to me. His ambition was moreover conſpicuous in the prayers he went mumbling about, 
yet (o, as his neighbours might underſtand them , lifting up his eyes, and his voice to 
heaven , and joyning his hands he cry'd out , Dems propitims eſto mibi peccatori. The 
Scrutiny being publiſh'd , it appear'd that Zzeas had three voices more than Rotomagen- 
ſis , but they could not obrain their! two thirds : however what was done, aſtonuh'd 
the French Cardinals, and gave- great incouragement to the Italian. 

Cardinal Bertone and San Siſto ro hinder the acceſtion , roſe up, and pretended ro go 
to the Houſe of Office , in hopes that others would have fullow'd, but tecing no body 
come after them they return'd to their places. The Cardinals Roderigo, and Santa eAna- 
ſtaſia in the mean time declar'd Aneas with a loud voice , which Cardinal Proſper Colon- 
na obſerving , being ambitious to have the honour of making the Pope , for as much as 
there wanted but one voice, he aroſe, took his way towards Aneas, and though he was 
hinder'd and reſtrain'd by Cardinal Niceno, and Rotamagenſis nevertheleſs without re- 
garding their violence, or that he had given his vote for Kotomagenſis , he cry'd aloud , 
[ joyn my ſelf to Cardinal neas , and do make him Pope : which being heard by the rel} 
of the Cardinals , without more adoe, they threw themſelves down at A#neas his feet , 
ſaluted him Pope, and confirm'd rhe EleQion afterwards, with the uſual ſuffrages. This 
being paſt, Cardinal Beſſarzone ſpake to the new Pope, in the name of all choſe who had 
favour'd Retomagenſis , and his words were as follow. 

We rejoyce moſt ſacred Father at your aſſumption , although we have not conſented to your 
Elettion from the beginning , which proceeded not nevertheleſs from any malevelence in us , 
but from an infirmity and inaiſpoſition in you ; as judging you by reaſon of your Gout , i 
more need of reft, then of buſineſs, We do now acknowledge you moft worthy of the charge , 
and do confeſs your Elettion to come from God himſelf ; and we do hope therefore that the 
ſame God which Elefted you , will pardon our ignorance , and ſupply the weakneſs of your 

cet. 
4 According to his natural benignity, Xneas return'd him this anſwer. 

Oo according to my opinion , you have made a better judgement of things , then 1 
my ſelf ; having imputed no defeits to me , but thoſe in my feet , and yet I am ſenſible how 
kttle I am —_ of ſo holy a Chair, and ſo ſoveraign a command. I know very well it was 
not any deſerts of mine which advanc'd me : | acknowledge my ſelf unworthy before his *O1- 
vine Majeſty : and I ſpeak_it from the bottom of my heart , | would not tmbrace that honour, 
nor charge my ſelf with a weight ſo much above my power to bear , did 1 not fear the jrage- 
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ment of him', who call'd me to it , which call may be argu'd from what hap- 
pen'd in my eleftion : for that which two parts of the Colledge do decree , muſt be be- 
licu'd to proceed from the Holy Gho#t whoſe inſpirations we cannot, we ought not to reſiſt. 
Let us grve obedience then to the Divine call , let us grove thanks to that God who has order'd 
things ſo : andto Jou likewiſe O Niceno , together with the ret , with whom of you conti- 
nue in unity , we do praiſe you: if according to the judgement of your Conſcience , Jou 
thought me :nfit to be ehoſen by reaſon of m inſufficiency , you did well , and | aſſure you , 
you ſhall be all equally dear to me , for | acknowledge my Election , not from this perſon , or 
from that , but from God, and the whole body of the College , inſpir'dby the Holy Ghoſt ; 
from whence all perfettion comes. us 

This {aid, the Maſters of the Ceremonies ſtript him of his Cardinalitial habirs , and 
p'1t on him the white garment of Chriſt : after which he ſwore to the obſervation of 
certain Articles , which were agreed on by the Colledge three days before the Election. 
which being palt , he pl2c'd himſelf upon the footltep of the Altar , where according to 
cultom, the Cardinals, and other perions of the Conclave kit his foor : The Adoration 
being over , he was ſhzwn to the people , with the name of Pies the 2d. which he choſe 
as ſoon as the ſcrutiny was ended. 

You mult underſtand there was a certain cuſtom introduc't , I know nbt how, into the 
Conclavz , of plundring and rifling ( as it were )) thar Cardinals Chamber which was 
created Pope ; no ſooner therefore was the ſcrutiny publiſh'd , and the number of Vores 
in favour of Piccolomint , but the Officers of the Cardinals which were then in the Con- 
clave, ran with all ipeed to his new Holinefles Cell, and ( in a manner very indecorous, 
and unluitable to the ſanRity of the place ) rob'd him of every thing, taking away all 
that little plate he had there, and plundering not only his Cloaths and his Books , bur 
his very writings of importance which he had lock'd up in his Cabiner. 

In the like manner the people of Rome not only only ſack't, but demoliſii'd his Pallace, 
carrying away the Windows, the Gates, the Floors, the Beams, even the Marbles 
themſelves. However the loſs the new Pope ſuſtain'd in his old Pallace, could not give 
im much trouble , for at laſt he found another , incompirivly more noble, and more 
rich , and a revenue of ſo many millions to make him amends, Bur the prejudice the 0- 
ther Cardira's receiv'd was more to be lamented, for the Populary being in ſuſpence , 
by reaſon of the variety of reports , which ſaid ſomerimes this Cardinal was cioſen, and 
{>merimes that 3 the moſt inſolent, and audacious ſort of the people,. ran to them all . 
{omerime to this houſe, and ſomerime to that, plundering and robbing even the Images 
of the Saints. And it being talkt I know not how , that a Genoeſe was created Pope , 
( pzrhaps by a miltake in rhe pronuntiation, calling him a Genoeſe tor a Sieneſe ) mavy 
of them ran immediately to the Pallace of the Cardinal of Genoa, and plunder'd it (0, 
he had much adoe to find a bed to fleep in , when he came cut of the Conclave. When 
the uſual Balcony was open'd , for the publication of the creation of the new Pope, the 
People not having patience to attend the publication from the mouth of a Cardinal , cry'd 
out as loud as rhey could , ſome of them, long may Rotomagenſ:s live, others, long 
may the Genoeſe, and others the e Aedaneſe : So that it was nor known which of them 
was Pope, a thing very diſplealing to the ſaid Cardinals, who began to curſe thoſe who 
were the occalion of their excluſion , as receiving no ordinary dilturbance, from ſo unu- 
ſual an affront. | 

The people were obſtreperous, and in a tumult , but when they were aſſured Cardinal 
Eneas Piccolomint was the perſon which was plac'd in the Chair of Saint Peter , as uni- 
verſal Father and Governour of the Church , they immediately laid down the arms they 
had taken up to ſatisfie their vehemence and paſſion, having no confidence but in their 
ſword , and the face of the City was alter'd ina moment , fo that that City which a lit- 
tle before (eem'd dedicated ro ears, in the twinkling of an eye became, (1 will noc ſay 
the City of Fen the Mother of the Trojan Aneas)bur a Paradice of Peace,and an Epitv= 
my of tranquili:y , which every one expected from the Exaltation of ſuch a Pope. 

This Ele&ion was generally to the ſarisfaCtion of all the Princes of Chriſtendom, par- 
ticularly , Ferdinand King of Sicily was very well pleas'd , to ſee ſo good a friend of his 
Fathers , admitted ro the Government of the x my Borſo Duke of Modena was fo 
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much over-joyed at this Ele&ion of Pas, ( as one with whom he had a mutual corre» 
ſpondence and friendſhip , from the time he obtain'd that Dukedom from Frederick the 
Emperour , in which conceſſion alſo Xxeas had been in{trumental ) that in icluimony of 
his congratulation , he made Tournements or Tiltings, hoping under his Pontificate to 
meliorate his fortune , and augment his Eſtate : To that end in Ferrara, and in all other 
places of his Dominion, he commanded ſoleran Feſtivals tro be kept tor the Election of 
that Pope, which the people fail'd not ro obſerve. 

Francis Sforza Duke of Milan, though perhaps his wiſhes were to have. ſeen another 
Pope , neverthelels underſtanding neas was Elefted , he made his expreſſions of joy : 
having receiv'd him honourably in his own lodgings in lax, and treated him with 
great generolity , a little before his Eleftion. The Marqueſles of £ Manta, eMonfer- 
rat, and Saluſſt, who were all X7eas his great friends, were very much pleas'd , and 
order'd their Subjets to make demonſtration of their joy. The Yenerians , and the Flo- 
rentines, were the only people diflatished with this EleQtion ; whe Florentine ( from 2 
natural fear and animoſity they had to the Sreneſes their Neighbours , with whom they 
had frequent diſputes about their Confines ) took ſo great a diſgult at che aſſumption of 
A neas , that as he was walking in the Street , and ſaluted by thoſe which met him, with 
a Dio vi ſalvi , they reply'd with great contumacy , c: ſalvera perche no : the Venetian 
likewiſe had no great correſpondence with him : yer tor all that, both the one and other 
diſpatch'd moſt tumptuous Embaſſies to him , to congratulate , and pay him the uſual 0- 
bedience, 

The Nobility of Siena , being jealous of the houſe of Piccolomins , as well for other 
conſiderable reſpe&s, as for fear the Pope ſhould uſurp upon the liberty of the City, 
and make it a Principality heredi:ary to his own Family , receiv'd but litcle delight at 
the news of /neas his Eletion : However the generality of the people , ſeeing a tellow 
Citizen of theirs , exalted above the Cardinals of all other Cities , celebrated his EleRi- 
on for ſeveral days , with bone-fires , and ſuch other 4ranſcendant Expreſlions of their 
joy , as ſeem'd madneſs and extravagance , as commonly molt of your popular ſolemni- 
ties are. 

Bur that which was moſt remarkable, and moſt for the giory and reputation of the 
Pope , was, that almolt all the Barons of Kome aſſembled themiclves on horſeback, to 
Congratulate, and on the 28 of eAuguſt about ſhutting in of the Evening , they made a 
ſolemn Cavalcade, every one with his lighted Torch in his hand , auended with a great 
number of Lacqueys and Grooms , with TI orches likewiſe z which train being diſpoſed 
into order , extended all along, from the Caſtle of Saint «Angelo, to the Church of Saint 
Peter. The Ceremony was fo Pompous , his Holinels itvod at the Window all the 
while, to behold ſo illuſtrious a ſpeRtacle , delign'd and dedicated to the honour of his 
Exaltation. 

But above all the Princes of Chriſtendom, Frederick the Emperour was the moſt ſatis- 
fied : and not without reaſon , becauſe it was by his in(tance, and mediation, Xncas was 
made a Cardinal ; and therefore tranſported with juy , he not only diſpatch'd Ambaſſa- 
dors to congratulate his Creation, bur he commanded Juils and Tiltings to b: celchrated 
for ſeveral days: The Ki of Spain did the ſame , and indeed all the Princes of Chriſten- 
dom , except the Kings of France, of Scotland, of Denmark, of Poland, Hungary and Cy- 
pris , who for ſeveral reaſons had no great opinion of that EleEtion :; Bur all the reſt of 
the world ( I mean of Chriſtendome ) were glad. 

I will not omit ( though I ſhall mention it but by the way ) to remember the great 
zeal this Pope expreſt towards the recovery of the Holy Land, eſpecially when he ſaw 
the Turk had got poſſeſſion of Greece and Sclavonia : it brought tears of compallion from 
his Eyes , as oft as he heard of the miſeries which the poor Chriſtians ſuftered who were 
under the Dominion , I may ſay Bondage, of the Barbarians : This zeal carry'd him in 
perſon to the Councel of e Mantua, in which he negotiated the cauſe of Chritt fo well, 
with his moſt excellent eloquence , that all the Cardinals and Fathers concluded that en- 
rerpriſe into the Eaſt was neceſſary ; in which he confxderated with the King of ZHurga- 
ry, the Venetian, and the Duke of Burgundie ; as knowing thoſe Princes mott diſpos'd to 
ſo ſacred a work , againſt which all good Popes ought principally ro bend their whole 
power , 
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power, and deligns, and lay a{ide, deprive, themſelves of their paſſin to their Nephews, 
rather than ſee the Church ruin'd by its barbarous Enemies. Pie ;ent his L: gates abuur 
through al! Chriſtendome, injoyning the Bilhops, to excite, and inanimate their $ bjeRs 
to an exp:dition of rhat advantage and imporrance tothe Church, 

In the City of Siena , as he was making his paurney to eAncona ; be underſtozd thar 
Philip Dake of Burgundy ( who had promis'd ro go himiclt with an numerous Army ) 
had chang'd his retviutiun, and united with-leveral other Princes, and People, as well 
It alians, a5 ſtrangers , and out of envious and ambitious ends, were uling all poſlible 
means to diyerz others from (o holy a delign ; pretending and declaring that the con(e- 
quence of that expedition could be nothing bur certain danger , and uncertain reward. 

This news troubled his Holineſs to the very foul : ſy that he (ent away Legates 1mme- 
Giately ro try if he could reduce thera to more rational reſolutions , ar leait to fir ill, 
and not diſcourage others, it they would do no good themtelves : From S:ena he re- 
tarn'd to Rome upon ſome new occalion , and afterwards departed again for Ancona , in 
which Pore che whole Chrilttan Army was ro Rendezvovur , at Jeait that of Jraly. By 
the way ke met grear numbers of Soldiers , detign'd for Aſra, but more for their pay 
and profir, rhan to gain glory by the deiign. Theſe kind of people were not at all wel- 
come to his Holineſs : he caus'd a Muſter to be made , and ſeleing thoſe he -Iik'q beſt , 
I: {ent the reſt back again, loaden with indulgences and Pardons, as judging them fitter 
Lu pray to Ged in a Cell, than codraw a ſword again{t the Turk, _ 

This Holy and Zealous Pope being arrived at Ancona , burtyr'd with the length of 
fiis journey , was receriv'd with great demonſtratiuns of aftetion, whilſt he lay in ex- 
peQtation of his forces , which was diſpatch'd from ſeveral Ports of Jraly ; being worn 
vut with a tedious teaver , he ſaw his end approaching, and calling therefore all the 
Cardinals together , who were then preſent in his Court, he exhorted them, not only 
t9 the haſtning of a Succeflor , but that they ſhould give the Keys to ſuch a one as would 
zcalouſly purſue the delign againſt the Turk : In ſhort he departed this life , earneſtly re- 
commending this honourable enterprize, in whicir he did refolve, to have imploy'd his 
whole force, and to have ſpent the whole Treaſure of the Church. | 

And here would | have thoſe Popes to refle& upon themſelves, whoſe thoughts reach 
no further, than their recreations at the Caſtle of Gondolfo, and the Promenades of Aon- 
tc Cavallo : But what do I ſay ? I would have this Pope be an example to all thoſe, who 
contrive more to deſtroy the Treaſure of the Church, tor the accommodation of their 
Nephews , than to ruine the Turk by incommoding their Nephews, or themſelves. Aſia 
Laughs, £xrope mourns , and both the tears of the one, and the exlultation of the other , 
will be judg'd and rewarded in Heaven , becauſe they are regarded fo little by the Popes, 
and rhe Cardinals on Earth. 
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wherein is diſcours d of a Decree of Paul the 2d. which forbids the (Creation of 
the Pope, without the whole body of the Cardinals. Of the death of Pius the 
ſecond, and Cardinal Barbi his aſſumption to the Papacy.Of the name of For- 
moſo refus d by the (ardinals to the ſaid Barbi, and why. Of the reaſons why 
he would be call d Paulus the ſecond. Of the time he was Pope , and the num- 
ber of Cardinals which were preſent in the Conclave. Of the creation of Six- 
tus 4th. and of his death. Of the aſſumption of Cardinal Cibo , call'd Inno- 
cent the eight, of his death, and of the time of his Papacy. Of the deteFtablz 
courſes -us d by Cardinal Roderigo Borgia to obtain the Pontificate. Of the 
(ardinals ſuborn'd , and of his ingratitude to thoſe who Elefted him Pope. Of 
the violent death of Alexander the 6th. and the diſturbances his Son Duke 

Valentino gave to the Church. Of the Eleftion of the Cardina! of Sicna , 

call d Pius the third, of his death, and the time he was Pope. Of the aſſure: 

tion of Julius the ſecond, and of what he did for Dnte Valentine, who was a- 
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cainſt him , of the time he was Pope , and of the Vacancy of the Chair, after 
his death. Of the number of the Carainals in the Conclave of Julius th: 
ſecond, in which Pope Leo the tenth, of the houſe of Medici was Elefted. Of 
the creation of Adrian the ſixth , and of the differences among ſt the (ard:- 
nals , about the names of other pretenaers , of his life, and of his death. © f 
the fattions of the Cardinals of the houſe of Medici , and Colonna, ad 0 
the diſputes which hapaed in the Conclave , before the Eledtion of Ciement 
the ſeventh. Of the ſacking of Rome 1n the days of this Pope. Of the aſ- 
ſumption of Paul the third, of the houſe of Farnele. Of the introduttion of 
the fattions of the Nephews, ana the (rowns into the Conclave. How the 
intereſts of Princes were brought into the Conclave. How the liverty of the 
Cardinals was reduc'd to a jlavery , and ſervitude to the Nephews of the 
Popes. Of the Cardinals which do adhere to the faftion of the Nipotiſmo : 
and of the reaſons which mow d them to it. Of the opinion of a cert :in Roman 
Abbot concerning the Debates of the Conclave. Of certain reaſons which 
make the Popedom appear, not Eleftive, but hereditary to the Nepheys. Of 
the death of Paul tbe third, and the controverſies which follow'd iz his 
Conclave. Of the French excluſion of Cardinal Polo, and ef the endeawonys 
of the Imperials for his creation. Of the creation of Cardinal di Monte by 
the name of Julius the third, of his death , and the time he lived. Of the 
great, but ſhort differences which aroſe at the creation of Cardinal Carafta , 
who took upon him the name of Paul the fourth , of his death, and the barb a- 
rity the people us d to his Statue. Of the Exaltation of the Cardinal Ci Me- 
dici, _ was call d Pius the fourth. Of the number of (ardinals, and 
of the fattions in the Conclave wherein Pius the fifth was created. Of the 
time he was Pope , and of the Cardinals which entred into the Conclave after 
his death. Of the creation of Cardinal Boncompagno , call 4 Gregory the 
thirteenth,of his life,death,and the ingreſs of the Cardinals into the (onclave. 
Of the cour[e Sixtus the fifth us'd to compaſs the Papacy , ſome particulors a- 
bout his Government, and the time he was Pope. Of the creation of Card;- 
nal Caſtagna with the name of Ulrban the ſeventh. Of the 900d will Sixtus 
the fifth had always, that Caſtagna ſhould ſucceed him in the Papacy. Of 
the promotion of the Cardinal of Cremona unaer the name of Gregory the 
thirteenth. Of the peaceable Conclave in which Cardinal Facchinetto was 
created, with the name of Innocent the ninth, and of the ſhortneſs of his life. 
Of the creation of Cardinal Aldobrandino , and the differences which hap- 
ed in his Conclave , by the incluſion, and excluſion of other perſons. Of the 
name of Clement the eight which he aſſumid , and of the time he was Pope. 
Of a Report in Rome , that the Cardinals were fighting in the Conclave of 
Lco, and of the reſolution taken to choſe the Cardinal Borgheſe, who world 
be call d Paulus the fifth. Of the life and death of Paul , and of the creation 
of Cardinal Ludoviho, with the name of Gregory the fifteenth. Of the 
number of Cardinals preſent in the Conclave of Gregory, where Urban 
the eighth was created. Of many particulars hapning at the creation of Inno- 
cent the tenth. Of his death, and the exaltation of Alexander the ſeventh. 
Of the form of the Scrutiny uſed in the Conclave , and the difference between 
Adoration, and Acceſſion» Of the manner of the Engagement wherewith the 
Pope was ſometime Eletted , and of ſeveral other particulars of all Conclaves 
tn gencral, | Thus 
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HUS far we have ſpoken of the Eleion of the Popes in a general 
way, for till the Ponttficate of Paul the 2:4, who ſucceeded Fins the 
24. the Cardinals had liberty ro chovſe perſons ovr of the Conclave ; 
which being look'd upon by Par 3s an occalion of delay, in reſp: 
of the time which was loſt in inquiring atcer the qualizies uf the per- 
ſons recommended ; he commanded they ſhouid chooſe none for the 
fucure, but out of the budy of the Cardinals ; by which means, the 
Cardinals became of exiraurdinary reputation, the Princes be:ng 
oblig'd to give them no little honour, as ſeeing the Papacy Jike to be alwayes in their 
hands, 

Theſe remedies notwithſtanding which Paul thought rational, and good, have proy'd 
vain, and ineffeual, having produc'd no other fruit, bur the Increaling of the Cardina- 
litial Grandeur : ſeeing there were the ſame paſſiuns in the Conclaves as formerly, and 
perhaps preater, for the Cardinals beir.g jealous ot one anothe r, protracted the Electi- 
ons out of envy, none of them yeilding to his Companion, but multiplying their quar- 
re!s, they appear'd rather Enemies, than Brothers, making more difficulty to give place 
to a Cardinal Competitor in the Conclave, than to any other uninterelted pretender. 
For the better fatisfa&ion of the Reader in this Cardinaliſmo, 1 thall give a ſhort deſcrip- 
tion of the cauſes from whence theſe diſcords have ſpryng. 

After Pius the 2d. was dead inthe year 1464, who had Govern'd in his Pontificate 
[1x years, and his body remov'd from Ancona, where he dy'd, to Rome : the Lords Car- 
dinals aſſembling together as ſoon as they covid, they ercer'd the Conclave to the num- 
ber of 20, the (ix others ( for the whole number of Cardinals was at that time 26, ) 
remain'ng withour, in reſpect of the greatnels of their diſtance from Rome, The 28th. 
of eAuguſt they made their entrance into the Conclave, with full re{olution to create 
Cardinal Petero Barbs ( a Venetian ) Pope, m whoſe favour, 1 5. of the Cardinals had 
declar'd, and there were but 14. neceflary tor his creatton, 

Being come to the Scrutiny the third day after the ſhutting up of the Conclave, there 
were but twelve voices among the names fut Barbi, the reſt being d.vided, this way, and 
the other ; ſo that two voices only being wantng, they came to eMcceſſion , and the 
Cardinal Deacon having ask'd them all, if they 41d approve the Ele&tton, and findirg 
chem firm to their opinions, he embrac'd him on a ſudden with theſe words, 1 make you 
Pope, and immediately the Adoration followed. 

There were ſome controveriie happen'd about his name, he deliring to be call'd For- 
moſo; which the Cardinals would rior concede, lelt it ſhould be look'd upon as a piece 
of vanity, becauſe his Holineſs was naturally beautifull and handlome : upon the refuſal 
of that name, he rook the name of eMark upon him, with which the Cardinals were as 
little ſatisfy'd as before 3 upon which, he imiling faid, Well then I will be call d Paul, 
and by this name he was publiſh'd ro the people. But the Cardinals did not think ir fic 
again, he ſhould bear the name of 'Paulthe brit, iecing there was never another Paul in 
the Vatican, ſo they alſign'd him the name of 7aut the 24. which he receiv'd willingly 
enough, affirming that he vallu'd nor to be the {econd in name, ſo long as indecd he was 
the hrit; | 

Cardinal Giovanni di «Mela a Spaniard, was 2 great adverſary to this EleRion, he 
carry'd the Title of SS. Aquila, and Priſcilla; he dilcover'd great wdiſcretion and malice, 
becauſe he would never recede trom his obitinacy, though he ſaw the Pope was made, 
he went not to kils his feer, according to the vrdcr of his preceedence, but pretended to 
go forth, that he might ſeem to be the laſt. 

This Pope lived fix years and 10 months, and dy'4 the 28 of Jaly 1471. 27 Cardi- 
nals enter'd into the Conclave, 4 only being abſent, rwo of which ſet out as ſoun as 
they receiv'd the news of his Holineſs his death, rv come to Rome, but they could not get 
thither before the Conclave was ended. 

From the very fir{t day they began to talk of creating Franciſco d' Alberola of Rovere, 
Pope, who was of the Order of Saint Francts, and was made a Cardinal by Pa' the 
24, in the year 1467. But thoſe Cardinals which were created by Pr#s, and ſome few 
of 
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of Caliſto's Creatures, did what they could poffibly ro difturbe the good deligns the reft 
of the Cardinals had in favour of Kovere ; not that they had any thing to object againlt 
him, but that they could not endure to fee themſelves ont-{tript by a Cardinal of fewer 
years, and the laſt which was digrify'd with the Purple. There were pr-ient in the 
Conclave amongſt the reſt of the Cardinals, Latino Orſino, a Creature of Nicholas the 
5th. Roderigo Borgia, a Creature of Caliſto the 3d. and Cardinal Gonzaga da e1antoa, 
created by Fs the 2d. who being all perſons of great aurhority in the (. uli:dge, endea- 
vour'd to draw over the reſt of the Gardinals to Revere's lide, which they defended, 
with a firm reſolution to dye, rather than to ele&t any other Pope than! Revere : which 
diſcover'd by the other ambitious pretenders, they deliſted, and promi-'d the Cardinals 
Orſmmo, Borgia, and Gonzague, that they would go along with them : In ſo mucl: that in 
the ſecond Scrutiny ( though they could do nothing in the firſt ) of the 27, Votes, there 
were 18. for Rovere, a thing not heard of before, to have ſo many voices for one man 
in one Scrutiny. 

They came afterwards to the «Adoration, and his name being delii'd, he ſxid he would 
be call'd Sixt, and accordingly he was proclaimed to the people by the name Sz xr the 
4th. they having not continued in the Conclave three full dayes. : 

This new Pope ( either in deſpight to ſuch as had oppos'd him, or to ſhew himſeir a 
generous rewarder of gocd Offices ) gave the Ofhce of Chamberlain ro Cardinal Orſino, 
the Abbey of Sb:acoto Cardinal Borgia, and the Monaſtery of Saint Gregory to Gor- 
zague ; Yet there were ſome believ'd, he had purchas'd his Papacy with thete promitcs 
berore hand, but it conld not be ſo, for he was too zealous in his Religion, to be tainted 
with S1mony. 

This Pope reigned 1 3. years, and dyed the 1 3th. of AugnsiF 1484. on the 23. of the 
ſame month, after the uſual ſolemniries at his Funeral, 28. Cardinals enter'd into the 
Conclave, ſo divided in their judgements, that many believ'd the Eleftion would be very 
tedious. There were three Scrutinies ineffeual, there being none but Cardinal Barbo 
only, who was Nephew to Paul the 2d. and was call'd Cardinal of Saz Marco, which 
could reach to the number of eleven ; the reſt of the Competitors arriving at not above 
two or three, | 

Some of the Cardinals oppos'd themſelves againſt this Saint e1/ark, our of envy 
which they bore to the Republick of Yenice, not enduring to fee two Popes ſucceeding 
one another fo nearly, out of the ſame City. 

Guliano della Rovere, Nephew to the late Szxtus, otherwiſe call'd Cardinal of Saint 
Peter in Vinculis, went one night ro the Cardinal of Saint Mark,, and told him, that 
if he would give his Palace to the Cardinal of Arragon, King Ferdinando's Son, he would 
oblige him{-:1f ro make him three voices more in the next Scrutiny, which amounted in 
all co 14. ſo that in the acceſſion afrer he would be ſure to be Pope. But the Cardin] 
San Marco reply'd, that he would not come into the Vatican by Simony, nor make a 
bargain for the liberty of the Church , it being ealie for King Ferdinand, by putting 
-— "rag in that Houſe, and fortifying it, to make himſelt Maſter of the whole 

ity. 

Cardinal Fuliano being very much diſguſted at this repulfe, went to Cardinal Borg: a, 
a great Enemy of San Marks, treating earneſtly with him for the exaltation of Cardinal 
Cubo, a Genoeſe, who though in other things he was deſerving enough, yet in this caſe he 
ſuffer'd himilelt ro be carry'd away with ambition, ſo that he gave licenſe to the two 
Cardinals aforeſaid, to negotiate as they thought hi, and to promiſe Ofhces and Digni- 
tics at their pleaſure, obliging himſelf by an Oath to confirm them ; and thus by means 
of thoſe liberal promiſes, they got 18. or 19. voices, who being got together, went up 
and down the Dormitory publiſhing the creation of the Pope, and indecd they choſe him 
in the night. 

In the _= time {ix of the antienteſt Cardinals were aſlcep, and little dreamt of a 
Cibo to be Pope , and when they came to tell them, they mult come away, the Pope was 
created, they were aſtoniſh'd at the news ; being got up, and come to the Chappel, they 
ſound things beyond all remedy, there being more than rwo thirds of the Cardinals of 
his party, fo as they judg'd it bz1t for themſelves alſo to condeſcend, ard in this _ 
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Cibo was made Pope, with the name of Innocent the Sth. afterwards he rewarded them 
very well who had given him their Votes, ſome with money, ſome with Benehces, and 
ſome with Honours. His EleRjon was on the 5th. day after the Cardinals entrance into 
the Conclave, and ;he 1 6th. after the vacancy of the See. 

He govein'd the Church about eight years, and dy'd the 25, of Tuly 14y2. after 
whoſe death, there was a tumult of the people, whole Troops of Banditi and Thieves 
running up and down the Streets, committing infolencies and murders, with ſuch noiſe, 
thac the very Cloylters were not thought to be ſafe, 

Roderigo Borgia ceas'd not all this while to negotiate the Papacy for himſelf, in the 
moſt faile and deicltable manner has been formerly heard of : The Cardinals, the greater 
part of them, were brib'd by Cardinal eAſcanio Sforza, ( one of the greateſt promoters 
of that barbarous Pope ) ro that paſs, that 22, Cardinals entring the Conclave on the 
8:1, of eAugnſt late in the night, on the 11th. which was the firſt Scrutiny, by common 
conſent Borgia was choſen, 

Aa accidcr:t ſufficient to convince us, of the effeAs of the natural perverſeneſs of Man ; 
for it has not been known that ever a holy and pious Pope was choſen with ſo much ap- 
plauſe, az this Jugler was, even honelt men giving him their Votes, perhaps by Divine 
ordination, ro myurtifie their pride : T izere was preſent then in the Conclave Cardinal 
Girardo Patriarch of Venice, trom whence he was come Polt thither, having underltood 
the incurable infirmity of che Pope ; though indeed he pretended to go to Kome, to re- 
ccive the Cap from the hands of the {ame Pope, who had given him the Purple. 

This Cardinal therefore, who could not itand upon his leggs, being ſo decrepid, and 
in an age of 92. years, foretvld all the calamities in which the Church was afterwards 
involy'd, and with ſtrong reaſon oppos'd the Eleftion of that perſon ; but ſeeing the in- 
effc&tuality of his words, and the preſs of Cardinals, he held his peace, and procceded to 
the Adoraticr with the reſt, which was pertorm'd the 4 1th, of Auguſt betore day, and at 
the {ome hour lie was publiſh'd to the people by the name of Alexander the 6th. 

The greateſt part of thoſe Cardinals who were brib'd, our of a principle of ambition 
and cyvetouſnels, recciv'd the reward of their wickedneſs and corruption, in giving the 
Papacy to ſo unworthy a perſon ; ſome of them being pt to death by cAlexanders 
order. otizers baniſh'd from Rome, and others contin'd to perpetual impriſonment ; Aſca- 
mus Sforza himiclt, who had been his principal .promoter, thongh in the Conclave he 
obtain'd the Vice-Chancellorſhip frum the hands of his Holineſs, in recompence of his 
pains, yet he had alterwards his ſhare ot chaſtiſement, God Almighty not exempting him 
trom his juſt puniſhment, to the end that by his example, the re!t might be taught to ba- 
nith S$'mony from the Concave. 

elexarder dyed of a violent death the 12th. of eAuguſt 1502. aſter he had reign'd 
in a m{t barbarous maiiner 11, years : The Duke Yalentino, his Son, gave many trou- 
bles © the Courch, and no ſmall moleſtation ro the Cardinals, who thinking not con- 
venient ro enter inty the Conclave, after the y. dayes uſual obſequies, kept our 1 6. dayes 
longer, 1n expectation of the march of the French Army out of Rome, which was going 
aga'1.it the Spamard, the Cardinals apprehending lea{t any tumult ſhould happen in the 
City, whilſt they were in the Conclave, into which they enter'd at lergth on the gth, 
of September , to the number of 37- divided into hve parties, and fo diſ-united in 
their choughts , that it was believ'd impoſſible ro unite them , without ſore great 
tumult. 

Thoſe who were of the Duke Yalentino's fation, negotiated for a Creature of the 
ſaid Dukes, with the moſt infamous and deteſtable vimony in the world ; yet in the 
Scrutinics there was not any had above y. voices, fer which reaſon they came not to the 
acceſs. The Spaniſh and French Cardinals, each of them purſued rhe advantages of their 
own Nations, and the neareſt Competitors, Kept firm to their reſolutions, of not yield- 
ing to one another. | 

Ac length the Cardinal of Siena, whoſe teeth water'd at the Papacy as well as the 
reſt, ſeeing all the Pretenders drive on their intereſts with promiſes, he alſo would follow 
their example, and accordingly taking the ſame meaſures, he went one night to the Car- 
dinals Aoromagenſis, Sforz.a, and Valleteravo, as perſons which had the greateſt party 
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of followers of them all, promiling them many things, it they would be pleas'd to aflilt 
his Eleion. 

Theſe Cardinals ſaw it would be hard for them to happen upon the perſon they delir'd, 
and to faſten it upon the Cardinal of Siena, would be ealie, and being (atisfy'd with his 
prayers and his promiſes, they conſulted among themſelves to make him Pope, and to 
that purpoſe they met in Kotomagenſi's Chamber, after which, as a thing done and con- 
cluded, they went to be merry, and congratulate in his own Chamber, where ir being his 
Ague day, belides his Gout, they found him in bed. It was ſaid ( whillt the Cardinals 
were upon agreement for the Ele&tion of the Szeneſe ) that it would be belt to chooſe 
him by the way of the Holy Ghoſt, to which Rotomagenſis reply'd, that the Eleftion by 
the way of the Holy Ghol was dangerous, in reſpe&t one lingle contraviftivn ſufficed to 
render it null, 

In the mean time the Scrutiny was made, and the Cardinal of Siena had two thirds of 
the voices ; Which the Cardinal of Nyples obſerving, though he was very averſe to that 
Eleftion, yet he wenc to the Adoration with the reſt ; and aticrwards the uſual Balcony 
being open'd, the ſaid Cardinal] of Sena, was pronounc'd to the people by the name of 
Pu the 3d. a name he had choſen for himſelf, and w—_ his proper natne of Franciſco, 
which indeed he ought not to have done, he beirg choſen Pope on the day of the Stigma. 
ta of Saint Francis, which was upon the 1 7th. of September, eight dayes afer their en- 
trance into the Conclave, and 34. aftef rhe vacancy of the See. 

Pope Pixs the 3d. lived but 2 7 dayes after his EleQion, dying on the 1 3th. of Oftober, 
nor Without ſuſpition of poylon, many believing it Was convey 'd into thi {ore of his 
Legg, by the appointment of Pandelfo Petruccio Tyrant of Siena, out of an apprehenti- 
on lelt his Holineſs by force of arms ſhould drive him out of his Country. 

On the 29. the Dake Yalentino, call'd all the Spaniſh Cardinals together into his 
preſence, obliging them by Oath xo give their voices for nobcdy, bu for Cardinal 
Georgio Ambroſio of Roano, who had promis'd the faid Duke to make him Confaloniere, 
and General ot the Church, if by his means ke ſhould be choſen Pope. 

The laſt day of the month, the Cardinals enter'd into the Conclave, to the nvmber 
of 32. the two thirds were already agreed apes the EleQtion of Cardinal Fulian delli Ro. 
vere, Nephew to Sextis the 4th. bur that which is moſt wondertull is, thac all this was 
tranſacted during the time of the vacancy of the Chair, with great lecrelie, lelt the Duke 
ſhould have given any obſtcuCtion, who inliſted much vpon having one of his own Party, 
Six bours, and no more, they continued fhut up in the Conclave, m which time they dil- 
patch'd all things in favour to Falian, who was proclaim'd Pope, with the conſent of al- 
molt all the Cardinals, but with great diflatisfaQtion to the Dake, wlio Would ſooner 
have condeſcended to any ones Ele&tion, than to his, and that becaule he had treated hit 
very ill in the time of Alexander. | 

Cardinal Aleſſandrino, who was of the Dukes party, wou}d not go into the Cardinal 
J«lian's Chamber to congratulate, though he ſaw all the Spariſh Cardinals go : a picce 
ot obſtinacy that Fultarn Jig not like at all, though he difſewbled it for the preſent. Ihe 
Scrutiny being made, there were above 24 voices which nominated Saint Peter in Vin: - 
ls, which was Julian himſelf, bur all of them concurr'd at the Adoration, and being ask'd 
about his name, he ſaid he would be call'd Fulizs the 24. and by that rame he was pub- 
liſh'd ro the people upon all Saints day, which was the hrit of November z and the lame 
day, in the light of all the people, they came forth of theConclave. 

Many people believ'd this Pope would be the deſtruction of the Duke Yulentino , buc 
he thought it beſt to make his Enemy a Bridge of Gold, and ſuffer him tov eſcape, accor- 
ding to his delire. 

After Fulins had Raign'd nine years, and ſome months, with great reputation, thovgf 
almoſt aiwayes in Wars, he dy'd the 21. of Febr. 1513. On the 4th. of Aarch, 25 of 
the Cardinals entered into the Conclave ( 7 being abſent, the whote number chen living 
being 32 ) it could nor be diſcern'd that there was any delign among(t them then, though 
they had all their ſuſpitions, 

In the firſt Scrutiny, there were not votes enovgh for any body, all the Cardinals 
being honour'd, ſome more, ſome leſs, only y Cardinal Alborenze, who cut-number'd 
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them all, having receiv'd 1 3. which was no ſmall terrour to his Competitors, gave them 
occaſions to make ſad refleions thereupon. After dinner they went briskly about their 
affiirs, but rhey could nor diſcover in whoſe favour it was like to be carryed, all the 014 
Cirl4ina!s, and moſt capable of being Popes, remaining in no ſmall jealoutie and fear. 

Late in the night, in the great Hall, the two Cardinals, eIedics, and San Georgio, 
diſcours'd rogether above an hour in that publique place, without any bodies perceiving 
upon what ſubjeR they diſcours'd, yet every one {uſpeed they were negotiating the P4- 
pacy for one of them z and therefore the reſt of the Competitors went up and down, en- 
deavouring what they could to interrupt their deligns. 

In the interim the younger Cardinals, viz. the Cardinal of Arragon, Gonzague, Cor- 
maro, Petrucci, Sanli, ard Sedunenſis, reſolv'd amongſt themſelves ro make e Medici 
Pope ; which bulineſs was ſo well manag'd, and prepar'd, that it was publickly dif- 
cours'd every where, that Medici was Pope. The other Cardinals ſeeing things ſo well 
diſpos'd in favour of eMedici, and all wayes of excluding him ſtopp'd, they went into 
the Hall where Medec: was, kifling his hand, and congratulating his happy Eledtion. On 
Friday morning, on the eleventh of arch, all the Cardinals went into Medici's Cham- 
ber, conduQting him to the Chapel of Saint Nicbolas with great applauſe, where the 
Scrutiny was made, and all the votes, but two, were for him, and one of them, as is (up- 
pos'd, was his own. 

He was afterwards ſaluted Pope with the uſual formalities, and then publiſh'd ro the 

people with the name of Leo the 10th. In the time of his being Pope, Martin Luther 
began his Schiſm in Germany, with ſo much prejudice to the Church of Rome, that it 
may be (aid, that little Fryer, debauch'd more Provinces and Kingdoms from the Catho- 
lick Church, than all the Popes put together could ever acquire. 
' Hedy'd the yth. year of his Popedcme on the 1ſt. of Decemb. 1521, of a violent 
death ; tor being at Supper, and having the news brought him that the French were 
beaten out of Traly, in great joy he cry'd out, God has been ſo mercifull to me as to let me 
ſee three things, which 1 deſir'd from the bottom of my heart. 

The brit, was to return with honour into Florence, trom. whence | was baniſh'd with 
ſhame ; the ſecond, to have merit enough to advance me to the Papicy ; and the third, ro 
{re the Frerch beaten oi t of Ttaly; in pronouncing of which laſt words, he fell down 
dead with the glaſs in his hand. 

All convenient Orders being given for the good Government of Rome, and the Obſe- 
quies celebrated, the Cardinais 39 in number, enter'd the Conclave the 1 7th. of Decem- 
ber, on which day it was diſcours'd the Ambaſſadors of the Princes were 1& have Au- 
d:ence. 

The diſcords amongſt the Cardinals was the cauſe that they procraſtinated the Scrati- 
ny trem day to day, and {pent their whole time in plottings and diſputes, not being able 
to come to the hir{t Scrutiny till the 3oth. of that month, and 14 dayes after their en- 
trarce into the Conclave z but that Scrutiny came to nothing, rhe votes being divided, 
10 for Grimano, g for Cardinal da'Oftia, ſeven for Farneſe, and ſome others here and 
there. The firlt of January they had a ſecond Scrutiny, in which there was a Schedule 
p2t in, which nam'd 1 3 Cardinals ; which gave all of them ſo great a diſguſt, that ſome 
of them cry'd out it ſhould be open'd, to diſcover the hand ; bur having conlider'd of 
that better, they let it alone 

On the ſecond, they had their third Scrutiny, in which Santi quattro advanc'd his 
votes 19 14. Which made the reſt of the Pretenders look about them, and endeavour to 
c.untermine him with contrary defigns, and indeed they did it ſo effeRually, that in the 
4h. Scrutiny he was brought down again to tour, Orſmo had five, Fieſco nine, and Cam- 
peggio, and Medici, ſome others. On the Frh. the fitth Scrutiny was made, and Fieſco 
had his nine votes ſtill, d'O#t4a ſeven, Sants quattro four, and Yalenza, 2nd Bologna, ſome 
tew. 

All this while Cardinal Medici, Couſin ro Leo, was labouring very hard for to get 
hinaſelf exalted, or at leaſt ſome perſon that depended on him , and he did not labour in 
vain, for he got the promiſe of 17 of the younger of the Cardinals created a little before 
by Leo, that they ſhould not any of them give their votes but for him alone, or ſuch as 

he 
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he ſhould recommend. And being fortify'd in this manner, he did what he was able to 
make himſelf Pope z but underſtanding the antienter Cardinals his Competitors, were 
[ibouring as much to the contrary, lelt any of them ſhould be to hard for him, he ſug- 
g-!ted to his Cardinals, that they ſhould give their vores for Cardinal Adriano, call'd 
Dertuſenſis, a creature of Leo's, who was then chief Miniſter in Spain, as having been 
Tutor to Charles the 5th. The gth. Scrutiny being come, and the old Cardinals having 
notice of the young Cardinals re(ojutions, to prevent their deligns, they alſo gave their 
words to one another, to give the Cardinal a Oitta their votes. Inſfomuch that at the 
opening of the Scrutiny, there were 15 votes in favour of Adrian, and 14 for Oſtia, all 
of them ſticking very clole to their parties. 

Then Cardinal Medici began to propoſe an eAcceſs, and Cardinal Sar Siſto riling up, 
ſ1id, he could not but (ide with Adrian in the eAcceſs, becauſe he knew him to be a per- 
ſon of virtue, and worth. 

The Cardinals,Colonna, Monti, Anconitanns, Piccolomini, Faconacci, Como, Frani, 
eArinclino. and others, tollow'd his example; only Cardinal Farneſe continued re- 
fractory with five or lix of his party. Cardinal Santa Croce interpos'd, and exhorted 
him to maſter his paſſions, and ſubmit in a bulineſs already determin'd, to which Farneſe 
r-ply'd, he would not do it, becauſe he knew not the perſon, he having never been at 
Rome. Aledici told Santa Croce, that there was no need of deliring an eArreſs, ſeeing 
the greatett part were already agreed. And thus Adrian was Elefted, and being abſent, 
publi{h'd ro the people by his own proper name, which he would not change,after he had 
notice of what was done , but made himſelf be call'd Adrian the 6th, 

After this, Embaſladors were diſpatch'd to him, to give him advice of his creation, and 
to exhort him to haſten his return... In the mean time, it was decreed, that three Car- 
dinals, exchanging from month to month, according to the Order of Preceedence, 
(hould rake the Government upon them, and relide in the Vatican. And thus the EleQi- 
on of eAdrian was concluded, after a ſulpence of two months and certain dayes from the 
vacancy of the dee, by the great differences amongſt the Cardinals. 

The Life of this Pope was but ſhort, having injoy'd the Papacy but a year and a half, 
he dying in the Vatican the 14th. of September 1 523. with little diſquiet to the people,or 
the old Courtiers, who hated him exceedingly for the ſowerneſs of his humour, and ro 
ſpeak truth, there fell out ſeveral things in his Papacy, ſo much againſt the benefit of the 
Publique, that they went about the Streets crying out as loud as they could Semper de 
Sextis Roma diruta fit : for all that they gave him a molt noble Funeral, after which the 
Cardinals enter'd the Conclave the 26 of September, to the number of 30. 

There were two which aſpir'd principally at the Pcp:zdome Julius di eAMedici , and 
Pompeius Colonna, who had almoſt all the votes ſhared betwixt them. The other pre- 
tenders, were Alexander Farneſe, Franciſco Orſino, Oſtia, Paceto, and ſome others, but 
their hopes was only in caſe, that if they could nor agree ( without which it was im- 
poſſible to create a Pope ) they would be conſtrain'd to make choice of a third, and then 
eac\ of them hop'd to be the man. Theſe two Cardinals eAſeatcs, and Colonna, were the 
molt potent pretenders, and perhaps made the {trorgelt Competition for the Papacy, that 
was ever made in the Conclave. 

eedici, in reſpect of the great number of Cardinals, his Clyents, and partakers, and 
in regard ot the freſhneſs ot the memory of Pope Leo his Coulin, was thought to be 
ſomething the more potent of the two ; however Colonna ballanc'd him by the intereſt he 
had in Ch.rles the 5th. But in their nobility, faculties, digniries, and reputations, there 
was no great diff:rence. By reaſon of theſe differences therefore betwixt theſe two, the 
creation was prolong'd ewe months, and four days to the uu prejudice of the Publique. 

All the old Cardinals were favuurcrs of Colonna, and all the young, of Medici : it was 
certainly believ'd, that Colonna would have been firlt forc'd to lay down his pretenſions, 
by reaſon that e Medic: was look'd upon as the ſtronger, had not the old pretenders, 
ſtuck cloſe to the exclulion of eAedzci, and all, that the Papacy might fall into the hands 
of a third perſon, and they have their ſhare ; very good charity indeed. 

There were in this time above 2 5 Scrutinies to no purpoſe, their Votes being divided, 
ſumctimes three, ſometimes tour, and or times thoſe Cardinals who thought of it the 
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leaſt, had ten, however they went on ſtill, multiplying their Scrutinies, (> cha: Cardinal 
Or(1,0 being call'd one day to a Scrutiny, To what purpoſe ( laid he ) do we continue our 
Scrutinies ? we are the ſame yeſterday and to day, there 1s no new thing jet on foot ; 
Colonna ts firm in by reſolutions, not to gue place ro Medict ; Mcdici is 4s objtinate, not 
to give that cordial t0 Colonna, 47d we do but loſe time to go up and down naking of 
Serntimes. 

During theſe controverlies, there were many little pradtiſes contriv'd by the Cardinal 
Far neſe, rd as many by Cardinal Sant? quattro, but in point of the Keyes, all were fru- 
{trared ; tor no ſooner was any perion propounded by AMeaict, but Colonna Was ready 
to eYcaie hin z and on the contrary, no fooner did Colonna recommend, but they were 
as well prepar'd to obſtruct it, | 

The people ſuffering many inconveniences in the mean time, cry'd out from without, 
that they ſhould make an end of the Ele&tion; and the more zealous of the Cardinals 
declar'd in a full Congregation, that it was high time to get out of that priſon, to which 
Aledici reply'd, he was ready, and Colorna ſaid the ſame ; after which there was no body 
reply'd: At length Cardinal Medic feeing himſelf oppos'd by Colonna with all kis 
power, and to be out of all hope almoſt of gaining his delign, he thought to do ſumething 
that might puſh for it, ard indeed it was his Maſter-piece. 

He propos'd Cardinal Orſmo, a capital Enemy of Colonna's, and who had alſo ſome 
jriends among? the Creatures of Colonna ; however Medicr's delign was not to imnake 
Or{i:0 Pope, but to fright Colonna into an agreement with himſelf. 

1. tus end he caus'd it to be ſpread abroad, that Orſino had ſeveral praftiſes on foor, 
:nd accordingly all rhe Cardinals of his party being together one morning, he pretended 
to g0 along with them towards the great Hall ; and being ask'd by the way by Cardinal 
e40nti, in theſe words, Whither are we going ! he reply'd, To make Urlin Pope : This 
beirg reported to Colonna, and he fearing ſuch a delign, believing certainly they would 
make Urſin ( his profeſs'd Enemy ) Pope, he call'd all the Cardinals his friends toge- 
ther, and defired them to give their Votes for Medict ; and having done that, he weir 
our immediately to ftnd him, who was paſſing away the time in the Gallery, in expecta- 
tion perhaps of what happen'd ; as ſoon as he ſaw him, he ſaid, Tour moit illuſtrious 
Loydſsip us making Urlin Pope, and I am come to make you Pope ;, and embracing tum he 
cry'd out with a lond voice, Long ve Cardinal Medici the New Pope, which was 
follow'd by the common acclamation of the reit of the Cardinals : and from thence palling 
into the Chappel, they made their Elcttion immediately ; after the Ceremony ot Ao- 
r.tion, he deciar'd he would be call'd Clement the 7th. and accordingly with that name he 
was pybiith'd to the people, the 1 gth. of November 152 3, 

In the time of this Pope, Rome was ſack'd by the Army of the Duke of Borbon, in 
the ycar 1527. the 14th. of e May, and he made a Priſoner for ſeveral monins in the 
Coliedge ot the Spaniards, although ſoume will have it, that he was belicg'd only, 
2nd n-1t 4mpriſon'd. His Pontificate was ſometimes with good fortune, and ſomc- 
rmes with bad z he govern'd ten years, and cyd in the year 1534. the 25th. of 
Sept mber. 

Some few Cayes before his death, finding his end approach, he call'd all the Cardinals 
ten in ome rogerher, and with a Paternal aft. ion, recommended to them the brevity 
of the Corclave, proteſting that if the Papacy had been hereditary, he would not have 
left it to any body but eAlexander Farneſe, becaule he did not fee a Cardinal more hit 
than he, ro govern the Chriſtian Commonwealth, or to defend and conſerve the Pontift- 
cal dignity, and therefore he intreated Cardinal Meds particularly, ro imploy all his 
icerelt in his behalf, 

Clament being dead, and the Cardinals excited, partly by the per{walions of the dying 
Pope, and partly inform'd of the excellent qualities, experience, prudence, and learning 
of the ſaid eAMlexander, they reſolv'd to chooſe him Pope aficr a new way, before they 
b-gan the obſequies of Clement, and without entrirg into the Conclave at all ; but this 
reloluion was conſtantly impugned by eAlexander, he begging of the Cardinals, that 
they would not tranſgrels and inyert the Orders obſery'd in the Eleftions of the tormer 
Popes. 

By 
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By this means it w2s concluded, the Exequies ſhould be celebrated firſt, for the ſpace 
of the uſual dayes ; Farneſe in the interim keeping cloſe in his houſe, 20 avoid the ap- 
plauſe of the people as he went up and down the City, every body looking on him as al- 
ready created. The 1 ith. of Ottober the Exequies being over, 35. Cardinals wert into 
the Conclave, being come from ſeveral Neighbouring Provinces, to be preſent at the 
Election of the New Pope : There was not much time loſt in the Vilits'ovf 'the Ambagli- 
dors, every one knowing already who was delign'd to be Pope. 

The ſame night Cardinal e Medici remembring the inſtruftions of Clement, fell into 
diſcourſe { but more for form, than any thingelle ) with the Cardinal of Lorrain, who 
was in great eſteem in the Sacred Colledge, and with the Cardinal Trivwltio who had 
then the Government of the French fadtion : In this manner theſe three, follow'd by all 
the Cardinals their friends, went about two a clock” in the night to the Chamber of 
Farneſe, who was then at ret, and putting themſelves upon their knees, they ſaluted him 
Pope, and adored him, before his Ele&ion ; which likewife was perform'd the next 
morning betimes, by a general concurrence of Votes, and being ask'd his name, he 
delir'd to be call'd Paxl, and accordingly tie was proclain'd to the people by the name of 
Paul the 3d. | 

In ſhort, there has not been any Pope created, either before or after him, with a more 
lincere, trank, unanimous Election than ihis, not protracted by envy, not corrupted by 
ambirion, not precipitated by fear ; and that which 1s more conliderable, jn this Scrutiny, 
all the Cardinals pur in their Polizys open, ſo as every ove might eaſily read what his 
Companion did write.. There was one Cardinal only, and he of no mean anthorir , who 
being envious of Farneſe, laid lome petty deligns agamit him, but they were bf tono 
purpoſe, Farneſe having norice of it, wene-to him, nor todclire his Vote, hut ſharply to 
reprehend him, tor ſpeaking ſo bitterly againſt him z the Cardinal being affrighred, hum- 
bled himſelf ro Farneſe, and with much ado reconcil'd himlelf, that he might nor 1emain 
his Enemy perpetually. 

But all that | have ſaid yet of the of the EleQion of the Pope, has been nothing but a 
meer ſuperhcies of the policies ot the Court : rhe greate|t-diff. reuces among the Cardi- 
nals being incroduc'd into the Conclave, ater the death of Pal the third, by reaſon of 
the introauction of the faftions of the Crowns, and the Nephews. The Princes would 
not have been lo bulie with the intereſt of the Conclaves, if rhe Popes had been contented 
to have been Chrilts Vicar, in the Government of Suuls only ; bur ſeeing they thought 
g 40d ro joyn the Sword ro the Crols, the Princes moved by the interelt of the Sdword, 
have intereſted themſelves in the intereſt of rhe Croſs ; ſo that-as the Popes have render'd 
themſelves c >nliderable, and great in Temporals, and the command of the people ; ſo the 
Kings, to whom God has given rhe Government of the Earth, have been oblig'd ro have 
4n eye over that Temporal State which 15 Ken trom them by the Spirituals. In the rime 
when the Popes were poor, and had nothing in their hands but the Keys of Saint Peter, 
which 1 call the Spirituals , rhe Princes medied in the affairs of the Papacy, either 25 
Friends who were zealous of the Service of Gd, or as perverſe Adverſaries to the Di- 
vine Worlhip. But lince the Popes became rich, and inatch'd up the Sword of Saint 
Paul into their hands, the Princes are concern'd to fee that this Sword be not unſheath'd 
to the prejudice of their States, not to ſay of their perſons, though the Popes do too often 
offend againſt them. | 

In ſhorr, the love of God, and the intereſt of his Holy Church, for a long time ele &- 
ed the Popes, by the Vores of the Cardinals ; now adayes, the intereſt of Crowns, and 
Princes, the policies of the World, and the reaſons of State, if they do not chooſe them 
abſolucely, ar leaſt rhey precede the intereſts of God, and his Church, and this I am 
ſure, but few Cardinals with a good Conicience can deny, This way of proceeding fo 
blindly inthe EleQions of the Pope, has prevail'd for above three hundred years ; bur 
for an Age paſt, it is ſo uſual and rooted, that it ſeems 2 neceſſary virtue. Now the 
Card nals who are ingag'd both to the Pnaces and the Church, do mn the Eleftior.s of 
the Popes, ftand as it were in a Precipice, and are in danger of running themſelves upon 
Scylla, to avoid Charibdis,or upon Charibdss,to avoid Scylla, and this is ir that obliges the 
Cardinals many times to cndure impriſonment in the Conclave ſeveral dayes A” 
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The faQion of the Nephews was the cauſe ( as we ſhall ſhow in its proper place ) that 
after the death of Urban, and Innocent, the Cardinals remain'd ſeveral weeks and months 
ſhut up in the Conclave, without being able to agree, the intereſt of the Nephews over- 
powring the intreelt of the Crowns, which ought to have been the greater of the two, 

And now behold the liberty of che Cardinals inſlav'd to the Tyranny of the Nephews; 
the Ambition of the Nephews, Lording it over the Priviledges ot the Church. ls it ne- 
ceſſary then thaz young men be preterr'd before old ? that Garimed be ador'd before Fu. 
piter { |s it reaſonable to exclude thule who can ſay, and ſpeak truth, Quadraginta annis 
proximus ſus generationt huic, and to admit them who but begin to ſay the /ntroibo in 
domum tum Domine ! Mult it be then, that if in the Sacred Colledge there be f..und 
one Cardinal worthy of the Papacy, mult it be (I fay ) that he mult ſtand depriy'd, 
and uncapable, becauſe he was not crea:ed by the laſt Pope ? In this manner things are 
now carry'd-, becauſe they will have it ſo; but doubtleſs it ought to be vther- 
wiſe. "7 
At preſent { and for a hundred years paſt ) the vore of the Cardinals is not free z the 
laſt takes place of the firſt, and the fir{t are forc'd to give place to the laſt. The Here- 
ticks laugh, and the Catholicks laugh, and ſome of thoſe Komans who are neither Ca- 
tholicks nor Hereticks, make Paſquins upon ghe ſubjeft ; a ſubjeR indeed tov ſcanda- 
lous and reproachfull to the whole Colledge,.but eſpecially to thoſe Cardinals, who 
laying alide their own libercies, and the liberty of the Church, adhere ſo cloſe to the 
intereſt of the Nephews : maniteſting thereby, that it was not their merit adzanc'd them 
to the Cardinalitial Dignity, but their Devotion to the Nephews, and pronouncing 
themſelves Cardinals of the Nipotiſme, rather than of the Holy Church, (ecing they do 
not ſerve the Church, but the Niportiſme. 

Some few dayes paſt, I had an accidental occaiion of diſcourling with a certain Prelate, 
or Abbot cf Reme, who amongſt variety of other things, relating to the intereſts of the 
Cour: of Kome, happen'd in the procels of his diſcourſe to declare, that he had been 
Conclaviſt to a Cardinal in the laſt Conclave of Chigi. I, our of my natural curio- 
lity, and in order to my Hiſtory, which I was then a compiling, giving thanks to 
Heaven for ſo propirious an opportunity, beſeech'd the Abbot very earneſtly, that 
he would inform me of ſome particulars tyuching the intereſts of the Princes in 
the EleRion of the Popes. The Abbot fetch'd a ligh at my requeſt, and gave me 
this anſwer. 

Sir, in the EleRion of the Pope, the leaR thing that prevails, is the intereſt of the 
Princes, ard eſpecially ot the Crowns; if you knew at what rate things are carry'd in 
the Conclave, you'd bleſs your ſelf. There is nat a word of any thing but the Ne- 
phews ; and the intereſts of the Crowns, are us'd bur as a meer ſhadow, to the intere{t 
of the Nipotiſme ; for my part | believe the Princes, weary to ſee the intereits of the 
Nephews preferr'd to theirs, in a matter of that conſequence, will leave Rome to the 
Cardinals ; and the Cardinals in Rome; who finding themſelves depriv'd of the riches 
the Princes give them to defend their intereſt, will every one cry out without doubr, 
Quid faciam miſer, quia 'Dominus mens aufert a me villicationem ! And this | am ſure of, 
that it ever the Princes ſhall reſolve to take that courſe, their intereſts in the Conclave wil 
be greater than they are now, which ( if not nothing ar all )) are at leaſt ſo little, they 
know not where to find them themſelves. 

Certainly if things be coalider'd impartially, it will be found that the Papacy is ns: 
EleRive, as it ſeems in appearance, but Hereditary to the Nephews, for as much as the 
Nephews of the deceas'd Pope, are they which govern all in the Conclave, and will have 
it, one way vr other, in ſpight of all thoſe who endeavour to oppoſe them. Bur becauſe 
a buſineſs of ſuch importance delires better proots, I ſhall proceed according to the orde: 
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render the Reader ſo well ſatisfy'd and inform'd, that he may himſelf confeſs, the Pupacy 
is now become Hereditary to the Nipotiſm of Rome. 4 A 

Paul the third paſs'd from this, to a better life, on the 10th, of November, 549. and 
kis obſequies being perform'd, the Lord Cardinals to the number of 47, enter'd unto the 
Conclave ; they were divided into three fa&tions, the firſt for France, govery'd by the 
Cardinal Guiſe; the ſecond for the Emperor, manag'd by the Cardinal of Trent 3. and 
the third ot the Creatures of Paul, conduQted by Cardinal Farneſe, a young-man, but as 
well vers'd and experienc'd in Politick attairs, as was to be expected from his age, and 
ſomething better. ov \ Hvhiq 

Amongſt the Cardinals of the faQtion of Farneſe, there were certain others; promoted 
in the time of Paul, and which is raore conliderable, they were able men, and mature both 
in judgement and age ; by which means this faQion bemg the greateſt of the three, was 
courted and careſs'd by both rhe other. | | 

Ac the beginning ot the Conclave, the reputation of the Cardinal Farneſe, began to be 
very great, all people acknowledging it impoſſible tO put an end:ro the Conclave, without 
his concurrence z {0 that cach ot the twy tactions tavk what pains they could ro draw 
him to their {ide ; but becauſe { to oblige his Creatures the more to him ): he !had de« 
clar'd to do nothing but by the deliberation ard conſent of all his aforeſaid Creatures 
together, Farneſe, being weary of the importunities of the Imperialiits, and the French, 
reivlv'd before he engag'd himfelt, to contult certain of his Creatures, more judicious 
than the reſt, who fail'd not to advite him, with great reaton and ſolidity, 

Some of them declar'd, that in caſe he would joyn with op of the fations, it ought 
not to be with the Emperors, for his reputation lake, becayle cyery body knew that Ceſar 
was conſenting to the death of Lewis Farneſe, agd tor that reaſon he ought ro incline ro 
the French ; but privately, and handiomly, lelt the Emperor being proyok'd, ſhould 
attempt ſomething in his paſſion, ro the prejudice of him and his Family. 

Others advis'd him to declare openly tor the French tation, and that to frighten the 
Emperor, who would not probably be provok to any violence, ſecing him protected by 
the King of France, who would not fail ro recover the States of Parma, and Placenza, 
for Ottavio Farneſe, which were 1n the policllton of the Emperor, and by him illegally 
uſurp'd from the 1a1d Ottawvio, who was theſtrue Proprietor. 

To this others reply'd, that the Emperor was by no means to be abandon'd, for the 
French ; that the Emperor, who was at that time very (uccelsful, would be able to ruine 
the whoie Family of the Farneſe, betore any remedy could be brought, yea though the 
Pope himſelf was of his fide z that the nature of the Emperor was tuch, that the more 
oppolition he ſaw, and the ſtronger the Princes were confederate, the more was his in- 
dignation and magnanimity excued z it having been found by experience, that neither 
the Pope, nor the King of France, have been ever able ro give him the leaſt apprehenſion. 
They added, that no notice was to be taken of the death of Duke Lewis, for the Emperor 
had (uſhiciently expiated that, by giving Margaret his natural Daughter, ro Ottavio Far- 
neſe in Marriage. vw SEN 

Bur the greatelt part were of opinion, that» ſeeing their faftion was potent of it ſelf, 
and ſtronger than both the other, rhere was no reaſon to joyn with either-of them, bur 
that they (hould proceed to the Eletion of their Pope out of their own number, for the 
glory ot Pal, bis Unkle, and the encreaſe of his own reputation ; whereby he would 
gain a point, the Nephews of other Popes have not been able, or have not known how 
ro Odianm. 

Farneſe hearirg all theſe arguments,and many more like them,reſolyv'd to ſtand neuter, 
and to make a Pope in ſpight ot all oppolition, after his own mind, that is, out of his 
own Creatures. 

The Imperialiſts, who did not willingly conſent to make any of the Cardinals Pope, 
who were«reated by Paul, being deſperate of ſucceſs by the old men, began to promote 
the intereſt of Cardinal Poole, a Creature of Pauls 'tis true, but very well affected to the 
Emperor, and becauſe the {aid Poole had many friends in the fa&tion of Farneſe, they 
look'd upon the buſineſs as done. The Cardinals Sforza, and eAlaffei, great friends to 
Poole both of them, but one an Imperialiſt, and the other a Farneſian, were of opinion, 
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that rhey ought not put 9 their _ ſo/ſuddenly for Poole; but that it was better to lex 
the fury French ſpend it (elt in the Gonclave,to the end that his enemies might tyre them- 
ſelves out in'the Exctuſton of other perſons. This way would have doubtleſs been the 
beſt, and the Imperialiſts confeſs'd it, when it was too late, for they making no account 
of the Frenches excluding of Poole, would needs have it brought to a Scrutiny : and 
to make the bulineſs yer: worſe, the ſame day they enter'd into the Conclave, there 
arriv'd two French Cardinals more, who were not there when the reſt enter'd, In ſhort, 
the French oppos'd him might and main; charging him with Herelie, and ſo uncapable of 
the Popedome. But 7ooles friends knew well enough how to clear him of that, fo they 
came to a Scrutiny, #1 which ( with the Hcceſs ) there were found 26 votes in tavour of 
Poole, who ought to have had 33 of the 4y Cardinals : and thus all Poole's hopes vanith'd, 
though che Emperours Faftion attempted i again. 

The Exclulion of this perſon proceeded not ſo much from the oppolition of the French, 
as from the envy of the antienter Cardinals, who could not endure to ſee themſelves ex- 
cluded from a concurrence in that dignity z/ eſteeming it a great injury to give their con- 
ſents to Poole, and be themſelves palt by, and-rejefted : they oppoſed him therefore very 
vigorouſly, making great prattices againit him, drawing away from their {ide certain of 
the younger, molt turious Cardinals, and molt delirous of Novelti:s, which were they 
that made the greateſt noiſe. by 

In this manner they went vp and down, contriving new defigns, now for this Caxdi. 
nal, anon for another, every one endeayouring to try his fortune under the protection of 
his friends z amonglt the reſh Cardinal Salviatt, upon the exclulion of Poole, conceiv'd 
ſome hopes, but it was not- long before. he met oppotition, Cardinal Farneſe not en- 
during him, as he was an enettiy to the Emperour ; the laid Salviats having amonglt all 
the Imperialiſts, only Sforza of his lide.-» The Cardinals Sfondrato, of Lorrain, of Fer- 
rara, San eMacello, Ridolfi,; and even the young Fry, put themiclves forward one after 
another, but they were all excluded, ſome tor one reaton, ſome for another. 

The Ele&ion Lin ſoredious, [the chief of the three Faftions met to conſider of 
ſome way of finiſhing the Conclave, and the rather, becauſe the people ſuffer'd much by 
ſo long a Vacancy ot rhe'See.. They made an / rage therefore amongſt themſelves, 
that nine Cardinals ſhould be named, of each--Faftion three, but that the nomination 
thould be made by two only of the Fation of France, and that afterwards it thovid be 
lawfull for the Imperialiſts ro take one of the faid nine at their pleaſure, and that the 
re{t ſhould be obl'g'd to concur. 

Of the French FaRtion accordingly were named, the Cardinals of Lorrain, Tornone, 
and Bellazi, Of the Imperial FaQtion, Theatino, e Monti, and San Marcello, and three 
others of the other Fation, Salviats, Rzdolfs, and Tran , and fo the ſaid nomination 
was publiſh'd to the Imperialilts by Cardinal Sforza, who would not only not excepr 
of any of the nine, but finding they could nor fucceed in the perſon of Cardinal Poole, 
they began to have new deligns in the behalf of Cardinal Sfondrato, but they were as in- 
cfoſtual as Pooles, or the French deligns for the Cardinal of Lorrain. 

The Imperialiſts refuſal of the nine perſons which were named, gave great offence to 
the rwo other Fa&tions, inſomuch that it was propos'd by the French to the Farneſians, 
r0 unite amongſt themſelves, and to chooſe a Pope in ſpight of the Imperialiſts ; bu: 
they could not agree in the choiſe ot their perſons, becaule there were ſeveral Cardinals 
amonglt the Faxneſians who were oblig'd to the Emperour, and much afraid of his diſ- 

lealure, 
, In the mean while, ſeveral Cardinals joyn'd with Cardinal Sforz4, and endeavour'd 
what they could poflibly in favour of Salviats, a creature of Leo thetenths, and after 
many turnings and windings, to aftright Cardinal Farneſe, who was reſylute in his ad- 
hzrance to his own creatures, they ſpread abroad a report one night in- the Conclave, 
that Satviats the next morning ſhould be made Pope, on whofe lide they had voices 
enough. Farneſe took the alarm, and was really aftraid it was true, inſomuch that he 
went away immediately, half undreſ(s'd, to the Chambers of his Confidents, imparting 
his apprehenlion, but was advis'd by them all ro ſtand firm; and not to fear thoſe ru- 
mours at all, becauſe they were nothing but juglings and artifices to diſcover the intrigue; 
; and 
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and amongſt the reſt, Cardinal e Waffer, and Cornelio, aflur'd him there ſhould no Pope 
be choſen jn that Colledye without his approbation ; and that therefore he ſhould tor- 
bear ſpeaking in that manner with every body, and declare to all people, that he wou!d 
not condeſcend to any, who was not one of his own well-deſerving creatures, 

Foraſinuch as the deſigns on all hands were grown delperate, every one havirg try 'd 
his fortune in vain, Cardinal Sforza went to Farneſe, and told him, that ſeveral Car- 
dinals, weary of the rediouſnels of the Conclave, were relolv'd to create a Pope again(} 
the conſent of the Cardinals of the Faftions, it within two dayes time the ſa'd Cardinal 
Farneſe was not reſolved to conclude upon ſome budy ; and propos'd Cardinal Sun Mar- 
cello, a man of an exemplary lite, no ſmall wiidome, and one who had many fr.cnds in all 
the Faftions- 

Ar length Farneſe being reſoly'd to finith the Conclave, he bent his whole mind upon 
Cardinal di ont of the County of eArezzs, and the rather, b:cauſle the [mperialiſts 
diſpairing to obtain their deſigns for a periun more aftcQionare to them, were relolv'd ty 
joyn in the perſon of eAſont: , and the Cardinal Ferrara, not only gave kis own vote for 
e Monti, but promis'd to procure him ſeveral more. 

At this time, the minds of the greateſt part of the Cardinals, apyear'd to be inclin's t > 
the promotion of e Monti, and he ſhould have been lalyted Pope in his Chamber one 
night, if the Cardinal Gutſe had not withdrawn ſeveral of the Cardinals, who being an 
enemy to eHonti, made icveral bold attempts againſt him, and amonglt the relt, he 
went to Cardinal Sforza, and oblig'd himſelr to bring ſeveral of his friends ard adic- 
rents to Cardinal Salvsati ( his Kinimans ) lide, it he would bz content but to own the 
delign ; bur Sforza told him, it was not tune now ( he having ingag'd himſelf ro Fay- 
neſe ) to give his vote for eAſonts, which was almoit coiicluded, and he could not fail 
to be Pope, by any m:ans wharlvever. 

Cardinal Gxsſe being aitonith'd at his anſwer, entreated Cardina} Sſorz,z, that he 
would be a means to reconcile hym to eAfontz , Sforza condnited him to Earmſes Cham 
ber, and went along with them both ro tind our the Cardinal eAonts, reco;ici.ingithem 
ſo effeAually, that of an enemy, Guiſe became of his party, and brovght all the voices 
he coul {per to it. And cthus,a/rer a i«di us diſcaſſicn of the CarCinals,j : the ſpice of three 
months, during the vacency of the vee, Gzo AMaria det Aonti was created Pope, the 

1 3th. of Frebruary 1550. about three a clock in the night,by the name of Falus the 3d, 
And in this mauner, the Fattion of the Niporiime was introduc'd into the Conclave, 
having overpower'd the Factions of the Emperour, and King of Fravce, wich n. (mall re- 
putation and glory. 

On the 23 of e March 1 5 55. Falius the 34, dyed, after he had Reigned f.ve years, and 
ſome dayes ; after which, the Cardinals ro.the number of 37. enter'd into the Conclave 
the 4th. of eFpril, divided into two FaQtions ; one of them Imperialifts, ſupported by 
Cardinal Santo Fiore, Mantua , aud Trento the other French, and manzg'd for the 
greateſt part by Cardinal Ferrara ; but there were leveral Cardinals I:xewiſe, which 
{tood neuters, and comply'd ſome time with one, and ſometimes with another. Fulins 
his Fa&ion was not contiderable at all, there being but few Cardinals created by him, 
and which is worſe, they were divided here and there, and not actuared by aty one, fo 
that there was no mention of that Faftion. 

The Cardinal Ferrara, endeavour'd the exclulion of every hody, in hopes to cbtain it 
for himſelf; and Cardinal e3/antua, and Trento, follow'd the ſame ſteps, thinking of 
nothing bu: cheir particular intereſts, having paſt their words ore to the other, to give 
one another their utmoſt aſſiſtance, and the rather, becauſe the Emperour had recom- 
mended them both, with equal aftcRtion ,, if they faii'd, he propos'd Cardinal Santo 
Fiore, who was principal of the Imperial Fa&tion, bur thought little of being Pope, lee- 
ing things were (0 ill diſpos'd for his intereſt, | 

On the ſeventh they had the tirit Scrutiny, not that their minds were bent upon any 
body, but in purſuance of the Pontifical decrees, which required frequent vCrur'nies, as 
likewiſe in honour to the prerending Cardinals, as indecd it happen'd, ſome of them ha- 
ving more votes, ſome tewer, Ferrara amonglt the reſt, having un, 

Cardinal Farreſe ( who had the Title - Saint Angelo) conlidering in the mean time, 
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and obſerving the many apparent difficulties, and obſtrutions by tye creatures of Tulins 
and that by conſequence the Popedome mult needs fall among ſome of his creatures : he 
thought it but fic tor him alſo to do his part, that ſome of his Confidents might gain 
it; and according}y fixing his eye upon Cardinal Marcello Cervino de Montepulciano 
who carryed the Title of Santa Croce, and was advanc'd by Pal his Unckle, he impar. 
ted his delign to his friends, and they contriv'd the way to exalt him; Cardinal Sforza 
had already ſer his brains a working for Santa Croce ; but when he underſtood that Saint 
Angels greed with him in his delire ro make him Pope, he rejoyc'd very much, and 
was incourag'd the more becauſe he knew Farneſes authority in the Conclave was not 
ſmall. In this manner therefore, Farneſe on the one lide, and Sforza; on the other 
began to mannage their contrivances more {triftly, and that with ſo much order and ſe- 
crelie, that chey were agreed before the Adverſary knew any thing of it ; and the way 
was thus. 

They underſtood very well the prejudice the Emperour had to Santa Croce , and the; 
had diſcover'd the Imperialiſts averlion to a perſon ſo odious to the Emperour. Beſides 
Cardinal Ferrara being requeſted by them, as chief of the French Fa&tion, that he would 
joyn in the creation of Santa Croce,he gave them. this anſwer, That be had many things to 
think of before he would give bis conſent for Santa Croce. They ſecing themſelves retus'd 
by the heads of both the FaCtions, and Knowing that in this laſt, Cardinal Cervins had 
many ſecret friends, they contriv'd to hit the mark, without communicating with the ſaid 
keids, who fail'd not in the mean time to do what they could to prevent their delign. 

They ſent therefore Cardinal Lottino to Santa Croce, to underſtand which Cardinals 
he had moſt conhidence would afliſt him z Santa Croce reply'd, it was a hard matter to 
make 4 julgement of that in a Conclave, where oftentimes friends prerended to he 
enemics, and enemies triends z nevertheleſs conlidering the offers many had ſpontani- 
oully made him, and the courſe he had raken to gain the favour of others, he did be- 
lieve he had twice as many Cardinals as would ſerve to make him Pope ; and to that 
purpoſe he writ down {with his own hand the names of the Cardinals, in which he 
thought he might confide ; but he had not time ro hnilh it, Cardinal Ceſenna a great 
friend of Ferrara's, coming in z and he being cautious of giving him any cauſe of fuC. 
pition, he rok tlie ;:0te, and gave it to Lottzno, with theſe words, Take zt, take it, theſe 
are ſiſſierent. 

The nie beirg receiv'd, the Cardinal Saint Angelo , and the Cardinal Chamberlaine 
began to conlider, of ſo great a number, what was {uthcient ro make him Pope ; and ha- 
ving tound it with caſe , hey ſeleCted eight of the greatett authoriry, molt powerfull ro 
pertwade, al moſt attcRionare to Santa Croce : the relt of thoſe who were written in 
the N-1c they diſtributed to the ſaid eight, to this two, to that three, to another four, as 
ther knew they were friends, either to the one, or the other ( a molt remarkable poli- 
cy ) with expreſs charge, never to forſake them, but to condu&t them fairly into the Cha- 
pel, where the (crutiny was to be made, and then to ſpeak to their heads, and letting 
then knovr their delign,, to intreat them that they would comport themſclves with pru- 
dence and peace : and indeed every one of che eight executed their charges with that or- 
der and d<corum, there was not one of the contrary party underitood it, but the Cardi- 
nal of Cejena, who meeting Lottino in the Gallery, whiſper'd him in the Ear , and cold 
him, 1 k»ow your deſign, and am pleas'd with it, tell the Cardinal Chamberlaine from me, 
if you pleaſe,that 1 alſo will be for Santa Croce. Sas 

They icnt Lortino to conter with Cardinal Trento likewiſe , who had many times de-' 
clar'd, thar he would ſooner give his vote to Ferrara , the head of the French FaRion 
than to Santa Croce, who was a Creature of Paul's : nevertheleſs Lottiuo perſwaded ſo 
with him , that he conſented at laſt, abandoning all his private reſentments. Trento 
conſulred with certain Imperialiſts, who were all of opinion , thar though they did con- 
deſcend to the Eleftion of Santa Croce , the Emperour could have no cauſe of apprehen- 
lion, ſeeing he was a perſon of inferiour condition , and by conſequence without hope 
of alliſtance, but from the State Eccleliaſtick, which was weak and unable, by reaſon of 
the impolitions of the laſt Popes. Trento being ſatisfy'd with this anſwer , return'd this 
anſwer to Lotrino, that he alſo did concur with the Cardinal Chamberlain, to make Sar- 
t4 Croce Pope. All 
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the others were, and declar'd himſelt willing to concur with $4114 Croce, to the great ſa- 
tisfa&ion of them all. 

The concluſion being aſcertain'd in this manner, the Cardinals Farneſe, and Sforza, 
would needs have Cardinal Santa Croce, taken trom his Chamber, and condutted ro the 
Chappel by the Cardinals of Trent, and of Mantua ; which gave ſome Jitle jealoulic 
to Ferrara, which he was forc'd to ſwallow, as time requir'd. In the Scrutiny there 
were but three contrary votes, which were not ſo retraftory, but they came with grear 
cheertulneſs to the Adoration. 

And in this manner it was Marcellus Cervinus was created Pope after the See kad been 
vacant 17 dayes, which EleQion fell out the gth of eApril, he being unwilling to alter 
his name, was publiſh'd by the name of eHarceZus the iecond. And thus you have the 
Papacy hereditary to the Fation of Paul, the lecond time; behold now the Farneſian Nt- 
potiſme making a Pope again, at their own pleaſures. 

The dayes of eAarcellus were very ſhort, for he dy'd the firſt of eA7ay, which was 
21 dayes after his creation. The ſhortneſs of his life was the occalion that the ſame Car- 
dinals were preſent, who had been in Fulizs his Conclave, and with the ſame condutt of 
FaQtions , unle's in what I am about to ſay. 

There enter'd 45 Cardinals into the Conclave ; a greater nuniber than was in Fulizs 
his, becauſe many were come a far off ro be prefent at eXarcillas his Elettion, and 
thought good to continue where they were til] che creation of a new Pope. The 1 5h, of 
May at night they enter'd into the Conclave, in which day, they did nothing but ptye 
Audience to the Princes Ambaſſadors, and diltribute ſuch Orders as were neceſſary, 

The Cardinal Fulins della Corgna, Biſhop of Perugia, and Nephew to Fulizs the 34, 
who had not regarded the forming of Fa&tions in the preceeding Conclave, being ady;s'd 
by ſome of his triends, he reſolved ro make himſelf head of thole Cardinals which were 
created by his Unckle, and he found ſo many of chem as were ſuticient for an exclulion , 
who were call'd by the reſt Jultaniſts. 

Earneſe on the other (ide, being delirous to conſerve rhe repucation he had had in two 
Conclaves before, intreated the Cardinals which were the creatures of Pail his Grand- 
father, not to deſert him, but to follow him unanimoully in tixing the Ele&tion upon one 
of his creatures, his eyes being ſtill upon Cardinal Poole, for whom he had alwayes ain 
affe&tion, and taken much pains in his behalf in the Conclave ot Paul, And foraſmuch 
as the Cardinal of Corgna, to make himſelf more {trong, had joyn'd with the chiet of 
the Imperialiſts, promiling to concur with them in what ever ſhould be tor their ſxiis- 
tation, if they would oblige him by chooſing one of the creatures of his Unckle Fulins; 
Farneſe combin'd on the other hand, with the chict of the French, to fortifie Its own 
Faftion thereby, and make the Fulianiſts the weaker. 

The firſt point Farneſe endeavour'd to weather, was to make Cardinal Poole Pope, bur 
he found two great oppolitions ; the firſt was, that amongſt the French Cardinals, there 
were ſome of them ſo averſe to Poole, that they openly declar'd thcy would ſooner 1a 
down their Caps, than give their voices for him z the ſecond was, that even thoſe Car- 
dinals who were friends ro Poole, were ſcrupulous of conſenting, becaule he was then in 
England, whence he could neither come, nor go, withour prejudice to the Church, and 
infinite inconvenience £o ſuch as ſhould be depured ro condutt him to Rome z to which 
reaſons he was torc'd to ſubmit. 

The Cardinal of Perugia in the mean time manag'd his deligns with the ſame vigour, 
to make one of the Fuliamſts Pope, and that out or an animolity he had agaialt Cardinal 
Farneſe, who being us'd to give Laws ro the Conclave, difdain'd any others creature 
but his own. He propos'd theretore to the Imperialiſts, Cardinal Giacomo Pirco da 
Nizza, a perſon deſerving in ſome meaſure from the Emperour, and a great friend to all 
the chiet of the French, and the bulineſs went o far, that many went tewards the Chap. 
pel ro make a Scrutiny, there being votes enough. 
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Farneſe could not ealily brook to ſee a Pope made by any hands but kis own, and 
theretore though it was told him that Nizza was created already, he relolv'd immed;- 
ately withour the leait diuninution in his cow 2ge, to hinder the ElcQtizn, by diverting it 
upon ſome perſon amonglt the Imperialilts themicives, and he propus'd Fave at hit ; 
bur he refus'd to ſerve for a tryal in that ConjurRture, nut being willing to gage hun- 
ſelf, when he was ſure to meer with infinite 96b{tructi ons. : 

The envy of Farreſe increaling nourly, he thought ne might overcome that Cifhculty, 
by propuling of Caraffa, by an excels of malice, dung violence to himlclf, for ke was 
alwayes averie to Caraſfa's exaltation ; and tt 15 molt certain, that his fri:nd{liup and cor- 
re:ſpunderce was greater with Nizza, than with Carqha: yer to ltew himlels a man of 
authority, and n»t ſeem to be over-puwer'd by Julius della Corona, het was contented to 
take the Papacy out of the hands of his friend, and ro b-:ltow ir upon kis enemy ; but 
in this the myſteries of .he Conclave were known. 

Caraffa being a Neapolitan, was (ubjcAt to the Emperour, however, he held great cor- 
reſpondence with the French Fattion, who no ſooner underitovd the propulicion of Far- 
neſe 5 but ſuſpending the Elc&tivn of Nizza, which was already preparing in the Chap- 
pel, without diving into the botrome ot the bulinels, 25 Cardinals ran prelently to Ca- 
raffa's Chamber, by whom he ſufter'd himſelf to be brought immediately ro the Chap- 
p-|, without any ſecuricy of his Elc01un. But Gud, who had o:dain'd an end ditferenc 
trom that, which even they that conducted him had imagin'd , in this ſudden and exrem- 
pore Ele&ion, caus'd all thoſe propitious accidents to lall out, which contributed to the 
good fortune of Caraff a. 

Many of the Cardinals were aſtorſh'd at the ſuddennef; of the rumour, and went to- 
wards the Chappel, imagining Poole had been choſen 3; bur finding the face of things 
clear otherwiſe, there wonder was increas'd ; amonglt the ret, Cardinal e/orone per- 
ceiving the bulineſs, cry'd out with a, loud voice, What extravagance is this ? Farneie 
will have one of his enemies tobe made Pope, the Imperialijis, one excluded by the Empe- 
rour, 4s being too much a friend to the French, andtye French, a Subjeit of the Emperours, 
who may «pon conſideration of bis family, deſert the wntereſt of the French © if at be ſo, it i5 
Gods pleaſure Carafta be Pope, and therefore I'le not be agains? it. 

The Imperial Cardinals who joyn'd with Farneſe, deierted rheir heads, who refus'd 
to concur, and vs'd their utmott power ro impede che Ecetiun z but God Almighty Who 
had decreed in the ſecrets of his Providence, that the Papaucy tkouid fall wpon Carafa, 
took away all means to prevent it. But thoſe poor Cardinats who were the trit that 
put it forwards, had no reaſon to triumph, tor the Emperovr being incer;s'd, he punith'd 
their Purſes, rook away ſeveral of their Abbeys, and Benetices, and fome of thera ef 


cap'd not without Perſonal aftronts ; but be that as. it wiil, the good Carsf/z obrain'd 
the Popedome, when he did nor expett it, calling himfecit Paul tir: lyurin, as the tirlt 
frvi:s of his gratitude to Farxeſe, who went up and down the Gunrclave rium; hing, thar 
the Pontifical dignity was the tiurd time hered:tary ty the Farneſi4 Niporifmne, inipight 
of all the politick reaſons of the Cardinals, ; 

The Exal:ation of this Pope happen'd upon Aſceniiun day, the 2 3 of Aay, after ſeven 
dayes Conclave, and 2 2 daycs vacancy vi che Sce, and after tierce, though no long dit- 
putes ; for Farneſes relolution was taken, the whole contrivance laid, and executed, and 
the Scrutiny pertyrm'd, in ſeven hours time at the moit. 

Paul lived tour years and three munths, his Papacy unhappy for the Church , and 
unfortunate for the people ; he dyed the l Sth. of eAugyſt £559. his houſe having re- 
ceiv'd no {mall injury by the tury of the people, who cu. off che head of che Statue of 
the ſaid Paxl, and drew the body abJut the Streets of Rome, with great thame to the 
Ponri=c:! Majelty. 

Abuut the begi11ning of September, 4: Cardinals enter'd the Cunc! ave, no other PCer- 
ſon being bef re them, but wrily the Cardinal Queva a Spaniard, who being aſſured of 
the Impcrialiſts, ſent ( by means of his Conciavilt ) to 1trear feveral orher Cardinals 
to give him their votes, and indeed he tound enough of them willing ro have made him 
Pope ; whilſt others, looking upon him as ſecure, went and offcr'd it themſelves, fo that 
the next day after their catrance, they caine to a Scrutiny, with confidence he was to be 
created Pope. \\ hilſt 
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Whilſt the Cardina's were writing their Schedules, the Cardinal Capo 4; ferro an Im- 
perialilt, turning to thoſe who were nex: him, { who were Frenchmen ) demanded, far 
whom they gave their Vores z and being a::lwer'd, for the Cardinal dells Queva, he 
began to apprehend whether 1t was in earn-!t or not, beli-ving in (ruth, that all was but 
words, and that their promites made ty Lueva, we:c only [V Ca) 1e him, and no7 to make 
him Pope 3 whereupon ſtanding up, he dezaanded the fame ct the relt of the Cardinals, 
who all gave him the ſame anſwer, that they were for £4 va. 

Being toÞtify'd therefore in his former perſi.vation, tic adiaoniſh'd them one by one of 
the Error tacy were taliing into, by realon of their inadvertency, declaring t9 them the 
incapacity of the perſon, Whereupor molt of them tore the Schedules in pieces, which 
they had writ in favour of Oneva, ard writ others, every one according to h:s inclina- 
tions, feveral Cardinals beirg nonour'd, lome with more, fume with fewer Votes ; bur 
Queva wh. hid been concladed Pope by them all, had but nice, he attributing the me- 
mory of {o great an atfront, ro Cardinai Caps az ferro, who was without doubt the only 
inſtrument tnac preveatcd Is being Pope. 

Lueva ing thus defeated in his hopes, Cardina] Cornaro began to ſet up fur himſ-lf ; 
he had the Cardinal Piſan 1n the French taEtion tor Ius Unkle, and he was himſcilt one 
of the Imperial, imagining by rhat means to gaia both parcies, and indeed there was 
great prob«bility, many of the {mperialitts having pa(s'd their paroles ro Cornare, 2::d 
almoltt all rhe French to Piſan : but when 1t came to the point, all heir deligns came to 
nothing, for the lmiperiaiiits would rot trult Cornaro, ſeeing the concurre ice of the 
French procur'd by his Unkle, nor were the French Iuisty'd to tee him an Impe- 
rialiit. 

After this the French thought to pitch upon the peiſon of Cardinal Turnone, a man 
certzinly tre moſt wortny of the whole Conclave, and being fo, the French agin'd 
that in the Scrutiny, even Conictence would prevail with many of the Card:nals, and 
they would give h:na their Vore, as the molt me! itorious ;z and lo having juyn'd 24. cer- 
tain Vores, they went one day towards the Chappel, ſecure, as they thought, he would 
be choſen Pope , ard the ratner, becauſe many of the Imperialilts knowing his deterts, 
Curſt not commence any praRiſes againſt him : Bur the /ralanr Cardinals retaining their 
old fear, of having the Court again transfecrr'd to eAvignon, oppos'd themic!ves 2g4inlt 
it: ſo that in two Scrutinies he had not above halt the Veres which were neceilary, and 
to the Acceſſion there was not one Italian wouid go, though the French With their veonted 
fury obrain'd one ; and ſo Turnone was excluded with ihe ret. 

Bur all theſe projects and pradtiſes, rhough they were kept on foot for ſeveral dayes, 
were not ſo conliderable, or troubleſome to the Conclave, as the deligns of Card:4ial 
Carpi, who having only the favour of Paul the third, had ſuch opporcunity of making 
many of the Cardinals his friends, by procuring graces tome: 1imes for this, and fometim.s 
for thar, that it came into his head, that he allo might run tor the prize, with jome affu- 
rance of lucceſs. 

The firlt thing he endeavour'd, or at leaft his friends for hin, was to gain the f.&tign 
of King Phzlip, which was manag'd by Cardinal Sforza the Chamberlain, and that he 
obtain'd withuut much difficulty, as well becauſe he knew how lice he was inclin'd ty 
the Crown of France, as in reſpet of a Marriage which was in Ireay, and promis'd 
faithtully to be concluded, berwixt a Sitter of the ſaid Carps, and i Szgnor Paolo Brother 
to Sforz4, which was that which gave the greatelt encouragement to Sforz4, ro procure 
his creation. 

Two things there were which promoted the Exclulion of this perfon , the firſt was, 
that Farneſe, and Trent, Cardinals of the greatelt authority, and Principals in the Col- 
ledge, berg dr\guſted that Sforza ſhould have the honour to make a Pope, with the 
faction of King Philip, they began to think it Nut convenient to conlent to ſuch an 

Ele&ion, and cheretore they conſpir'd againſt it ; which when Sforzs had notice of, 
he declar'd that he did it not with the concurrence of any of the luperialiſls ; contron- 
ing one another in this manner with their particular interelts, to the great prejudice of the 
Publique. . 

The other oppoſition proceeded from the enmity Cardinal Ferrara Ie, wo 
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being out of favour with Paul, kept himſelf out of Rome all the time of his Porifica 
out of an opinion, that Carps contributed thereto ; and from hence being jealous of rb 
greatneſs of the laid Carps, and adding thereto a ſuſpicion he had, tha: Carps had bur 
{mall affeQion for the King of Fraxce, whoſe tation he maiiag'd with pr Incipal authority, 
he ſer himſelf againſt his creation from the very firſt : Bur being prels'd by the inſtances 
of the Grand Duke, who order'd Lottino to negotiate the exaltation of Carpi, in his be- 
half, he excus'd himſelf, by ſaying, that he would nor oblige himlelf by any promiſe, 


I þ 4 % . oy 4 
in a matter of ſuch importance to the molt Chriſtizn King, without communicatin 7 with 


the Cardinal of Twrnone, who was not far vff of Ave, ad expetted from day to day : 
T urnone being arriv'd, and Ferrara importun'd by Let::no to go over to Carp;, he rep! yd, 
that the Cardinal Twrnone thought fit he ſhould artend the coming of Cardinal Guſe, 
who came with particular in{truttions from his Maj-!ty. a 

Art length, after a months expeQation, Giſe being arrived , and pre{t for a reſolut;- 
on, things not being able to ſtand any longer without a Pope ; and underſtanding there 
were great clamours and exclamations without , Cardinal Ferrar4, oblig'd as it were 
by the faith of a promiſe, declar'd that he would not concur with Carps, but with th 
Cardinal of Mantua ; a thing which ſucceeded beyond the expettation and opinion of 
Sforza, who had attended ſo long in expeQtation of Tyrnone and Gaiſe, and hI!'d the 
Conclave with confulton and controverlie , Ferrara receiving no ſmall curſes from Car- 
p''s friends. | 

Art laſt Farneſe refolv'd couragioully to put an end to the Conclave , and withort piv- 
ing time to Mantua's friends to corroborate themiclves in this noiſe, and diltraction | he 
gave himſelf yver , with the help of his confidents , to ſet up the Cardinal 21cdici, who 
immediately upon his affiitance was created-Pope , after 4 months and ſome days vacan- 
cy of the See, with the votes of 44 Cardinals, at 7 aclock at night, on the 24 of *De- 
cember ; and baving made choice of the name of Pix the 4th. he was the next morning 
berimes publiſh'd , with great joy to the people 3 But above all to Cardinal! Earnefe, 
who triumph'd to ſee thre Papacy the fourth time at his beck , and the Farneſi.n Nipo- 
tiſme, Conquerours in four ſeveral Conclaves. | 

Pope Pius the 4th. Govern'd lix years, and dy'd the 10th. of December 1565. 
and on the 2d, of January the Cardinals entred into the Conclave , to the number of 44+ 
a number greater than had been formerly ſeen , which gave many occalion to believe , 
that amongſt ſuch a multitude , rhere mwſt needs be great difference of opinions , the 
EleQion by conſequence long , and the diſturbances in the Conclave infinite. 

Bur experience prov'd, they were all miſtaken , and becauſe they did not conlider - 
that 'tis the heads of the fations which make the Pope, and not the number of Cardinals, 
who follow the heads commonly, and ( with reſpett be it ſpoken ) 'cis upon their reſ0- 
lutions the tediouſneſs or expedition of the Conclave depends. 

And truly they who under{tood the myſteries and atfairs of the Conclave , concluded 
this would be ſhort, and without much conte&, by reaſon of rhe tewinetls of the facti- 
ons therein , for neither the Emperour nor the King of France , had any at all there. The 
Emperour had none , becauſe he was immediately upon his afſumption t» the Empire , 
environ'd with ſo many difhculties , he had no rime to think of the intereſts of Kome , 
the King of France had none , becauſe he was very young , his Kingdom harraſſed with 
civil and inteſtine Wars , and his Mother a Stranger ; King Philip, though tree and at 
leiſure, and the example of Charles the 5th. freſh in his memory , who took more care 
ro watch over the proceedings at Rome, then of all the relt , car'd not to give himlelf any 
trouble , bur left that whole bulineſs ro the Cardinals. 

In this manner the Conclave was divided into two Factions of the Nephews only , the 
one of rhe Creatures , and other friends of Paul the 3d. which was guided by rhe Car- 
dinal eAlexander Farneſe, the other of the Creatures of Pixs the 5th. managed by Car- 
dinal Charlo Borromeo, Nephew to the ſaid Pope , each of them reſolved not to |ct the 
Papacy flip our of the hands of their own Creatures : The Cardinal Ferr.zr.:, by reaſon 
of his infirmities , which contin'd him ro his Bed , was not able to manage, or torm, a- 
ny fa&tion , though Cardinal 4Eſte his Nephew attempred to have done 1t, 

Ot theſe WO Cardinals the keads of tations, Borromeo had the Ureater number . and 
It 
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it is certain , never any Popes Nephew entred the Conclave with a greater party than 
Borromeo , nor did the Cardinals ever ſhew themſelves more aitQionate,thah they did in 
this. 

Cardinal Farneſe , though he came ſhort in the number of his Cardinals, yet he was 
before Zorromeo in the Excellence of his judgement , and in the condutt of his deſigns , 
as being by a long experience become a pertc& Maiter of the Conclave,whereas Borromeo 
vas be ginning only to be a diſciple. 

The fir{t attempts in this Conclave, were made by the Cardinals « Marone , eAmulio , 
Buoncompagno, which being excluded for ſundry reaſons , Piſa, Montepulciaro, and eA- 
ra- Cel: were propos'd , buc they met with as many dithculties as the other, and ſuch jn- 
deed as were {ufficient to put them out of all hopes. 

Borromeo who pretended to nothing more than to expedite the Conclave, pitch'd his 
eye upon Cardinal Alexanarino, of whom he had not thought in the beginning, con- 
cloting he might make him Pope, becauſe the whole Colledge loved him, tor his g00t- 

neſs and worth, and by conſequence knew him fit for ſo high a degree z having imparted 
his mind to Cardinal eAltemps, who was a great friend of eAlexandrino's, he demon- 
ſtrated ro him, that he could not imploy his intereſt better, than in che behalf of a per- 
ſon of his bounty and merit, and of great afte&ion to Borromeo : and in this manner the 
judgements of Borromeo and eAltemps, being diſcover'd to Cardinal Farneſe, he con- 
curr'd without much diſhculty, as well becauſe he found it imp ible ro make any of 
his own Creatures, as for the love he proteſs'd to the ſaid Alexandrino, with whom he 
had had ſome diſcourſe, about his EleQion, adviſing to put himlelf into the number of 
Competitors, offering him his ſervice, which was not penetrated by Borromeo, 

Things being in this poſture, there was nothing wanting, but the publication of the 
ſtate of affairs, in which Borromeo proceeded but flowly, out of a.revercnce he bore to 
Cardinal e Horone, whom he durlt nor exclude openly from the Papacy, having pro- 
mis'd to ſtand firm alwayes for him : but at Jengrh by the mediation of Cardinal At- 
temps, he let him underitand it ; wherefore eHorone who was going on warily in his 
deligns, ſeeing things impoſſible ro be alter'd, commended the Elcttion of Alexandrino, 
perhaps {timulated by his Conſcience, for he could not deny but it pals'd to a perſon who 
was repleat with all neceſlary virtues. 

The conclulion theretore being diſcover'd, with no ſmall admiration, to ſuch as had 
nor yet penetrated into any thing of the tranſaQion, every body ran with emulation, tg 
the adoration of Alexandrino, though many wondering much at the ſuddennefs, of the 
affair, could ſcarce believe ur was true which they ſaw : and thus Michael Gbiſileeri of 
the City of Boſco, [ix miles from the City of Alexandria della Paglia, was created Pope, 
and call'd from thence Alexanarino : which EleRion, and adoration tollow'd the 7th. of 
Fanuary 1566. with the Vores of 52. Cardinals, three being arriv'd after the reſt were 
enter'd the Conclave. 

He would be call'd Pi the 5th. as a token of his gratitude to Borromeo, by renews- 
ing the memory of his Unkle, belides the eſteem he had really for him; nor was he leſs 
unthankfull to Farneſe. In this Conclave, the authority of the Nephews of Paul the 3d. 
and of Pius the 4th. was ſo abſolute, it may be (aid they were but one intereſ}, ſeeing 
two ſuch potent faRtions agreed in lo ſhort a time, for the vacancy of the See was but 
26. dayes. : 

Seven years Pius the 5th. lived, and then paſs'd into a better life, the firſt of 27ay 
1572, and on the 10th. after the uſual celebration of his Funeral, 5z. Cardinals enter'd 
the Conclave, and began their praftiſes in manner following. 

The friends of e 3/orone having tryed the firlt day of their ingreſs, to make him Pope, 
and finding all their labour in vain, they betook themſelves to other deligns. The Car- 
dinal Granvcla at that time joyn'd himſelf to Farneſe, who had the moſt followers of 
them all ; they had long diſcourſe rogether about the EleRion of a new Pope, and at 1a{t 
came to an agreement, that Fa: neſe ſhould name three perſons at his pleaſure, and Gran- 
vela oblig'd himielf ro chooſe one of the three. Zi 

Farneſe was contented, and named Cardinil e Montepulciano, Buon compagno, and 

*rreggio : The nomination being accepted by Granvela, he went inamediatcly ro find 
vur 
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out Cardinal eAlexandrino, the Nephew of Pius the 5th. who ſeeing the Cardinals re- 

folv'd not to chooſe any one Pope, who had receiv'd his Purple but lately, as all the 

Cardinals created by his Unkle had done , having conſulted with his fation likewiſe 

and receiv'd this anſwer, that he ſhould rake what reſolution he thovght belt ; he told 

Cranvela, that of the three nam'd by Farneſe, he was for Buon compagno ; and fo this 

was communicated to Borromeo, and cAltemps, who paſſionately detir'd that EleRion . 

and moreover it being known that Ferdinando di eAledici his Kinſman , Was well 

affected ro it roo, the bulinels was concluded, and publiſh'd throuph the Con- 
clave, the Cardinals meeting in the Gallery, to go together and adore him in his 

Chamber. 

There were eight Cardinals only who knew nothing of this buſineſs, to whom a 
Counclavilt was ſent to give them advertiſement; the Cardinal Yercelli ran firſt into the 
Chamber of Bon compagno, and taking him by the hand ſaid, Will your illuftrious Lord- 
ſip come to receive the Pontificate : To which he anſwer'd, My Lords, have you Votes 
enough ? and Vercell; replying Tes, he riſe up, and took certain Writings along with 
him, that they might nor fall into the hands of others, who are wont to plunder 
that Cardinals Chamber who is made Pope, of whatſoever is found in the Con- 
clave. : 

In the mean time there arriv'd above 49. Cardinals, all of them conduRing him in great 
triumph to the Chappel, where they held the Scrutiny, and he had every Vote that was 
there ; being delir'd his name, he choſe to be call'd Gregory the 1 3th. as well for the de- 
votion he profeſs'd to that Saint, as becauſe he was created Cardinal by Pius the 4th. 
upon Sant Gregory's day, the 1 2th. of March 1565. and in this manner Gregory the 
1 3th. was made Pope, after the See had bcen vacant 13. dayes, and the Conclave 3. and 

nv more; he was publiſh'd ro the people the 13th. of Aay; a ſtrange thing to {ce the 
three faftions, of three Popes, agreed with ſo good order. 

Gregory dyed the 10th. of eApril 1 585. atter he had held the Papacy 13. years; he 
dyed a while after the arrival of tic Fipan Ambaſſadors, who were receiv'd with great 
magnificence in Rome. The 21. afier, the Cardinals enter'd the Conclave, to the num- 
ber of 3y. there being no more at that time preſent at Court, and it was Eaer-day in 
the Evening when they enter'd ; a whue after, there arrived three more, viz. Aaarnucci, 
Auſtria, and Vercells , betore Auſtria could be admiited to come in, there were many 
difhcuitics raiſed, but they being appeas'd, he was receiv'd, with the general ſatisfaftion 
of the whole Conclave. 

The Cardinals were divided into fix faftions, Farneſe was chief of one, d"Eſte 
of another , eAlexandrino of a third, eIedies of the fourth, eAltemps of the 
fifth, and Cardinal San Sextus, Nephew to Gregory, of the fixth, which was the 
greateſt of all. | 

Thoſe who were judg'd moſt worthy, and molt likely to be Popes, were 14. Far- 
neſe and Savello, created by Paul the 5d. Szrletto, San Gregorio, Paleatto, Santa Croce, 
and Como, created by Pins the 4th. eHonalto, Ceſis, Albano, and Santa Severina, 
created by Pius the 5th. Torres, eMondovi, Santi Quattro, and Caſtagna, created by 
Gregory the 13th. 

The ſame day the Cardinals enter'd into the Conclave, they ſwore to the obſervation 
of certain decrees, reſolv'd by them in the Congregation ; and a while after, the friends 
of Cardinal @ſis began their praRtiſes, with more fury than fruit, Cardinal San Siſto 
oppoling them publickly. After that there were ſome endeavours for Sirlerro, Cardinal 
Medici and Altemps uling all their art in his behalf, but "twas impoſſible ; he was pre- 
ſently excluded, Farneſe, Eſte, and Sforza declaring againſt him. 

Sirletto being excluded as a perſon improper for the management of affairs, though 
otlierwile of great learning , San <iſto attempted for Cardinal Caſtagna, as Creature, 
and a perſon certainly of very great worth ; but all the antienc Cardinals were 
apainſt him, as being one of the laſt Cardinals that were created : Farneſe allo, 

nd Savelli were mention'd, but in vain, they finding great obſtacles roo, bur eſpe- 
cially Savells, who was reputed a perſon of too Majeſtick a nature, and rigid 
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In the mean time Cardinal Eſte, Medici, and Alexandrino , being aprecd privately 

$) . . » 
concluded to make Montalto Pype , who being look'd upon by all people, as a perſon 
afteRionate, bounritul, learned, quiet , and one zealous in the ſervice of God they 
thought he would meer with little oppolition , eſpecially there bing none that gave the 
Cardinals ſo much honour as he , reputing himſelf infertour to them all, and that (o 
much, that he oftentimes ſuffered himſelf ro be call'd Aſino d:lla Marc, by pretending 
either not to underſtand , or not to regard ; and this happen'd in the Congregations , by 
reaſon he never contended with any one , to eſtabliſh his own opinion, But ilwaycs 
commended the opinions of other people. 

Eſte, Medici, and Ale xandrino went one night to Montalto's Chamber , Where they 
found him a bed, pretending himſelf as careleſs and inditferent, as it there were not + 
nother perſon with him im the Conclave : being enter'd, they rold him chey caine to give 
him notice of their reſolution to make him Pope the next mourning ket'!nies. AZorntulto 
reply'd, e Me Pope, a poor old man, full of infirmities , how can 1 thitk,; f the Pupacy, 
who have ſcarce time to conſider of my death ; ſo ſhort do 1 look upon my days , and ſo grue- 
vons my diftempers. : 

The three Cardinals, as it were by conſent, told him , chat God would £1ve him life 
and ſtrength for the well Government of the Church. To which Afontalto rep ly'd, with 4 
ſickly and weak voice , That be would never have accepted ſo great a charge as the Papacy 
was , if their moſt luſtrious Lordſhips aid not firſt promiſe to aſſiit him , with their vertre 
and experience , confejſing bis own faculties very unable for the government of the Courch , 
without thetr belp and aſſiſtance. 

Theſe words inflam'd che deli-es of theſe Cardinals, to haſten the exa'tation of Mon. 
zalto , concluding they ſhonld at their pleaſure command bath Church and Court too, us 
ſoon as ke was received to the Papacy ; and they were the more contident , becauſe they 
knew he had but rwo Nephews, ſons to a Siſter of his call'd Camilla, vihy were young, 
and inexperient in all kind of Politicks, and learnin 

San Siſto underſtanding the praftice of Montalto, and knowing the anitn.{t ; he had 
born towards Gregory his Unkle , he had thoughts of oppoling lum , but he was over- 
come by the per{wat1ons of the three Cardinals atoreſaid , and concar'd with them : $5 
that on Wedneſday the 24th. of eApril, after thirteen days vacaricy of the See, by 
comm: n conſent rhey choſe him Pope , who call'd himſelf Siſto, in commplaceacy to Car-' 
dinal San Siſto, as ſome tuppoſe ; bur the truth is , it was to renew the memory of $:ſts 
the 4rh. wh-» was a Fryer of the lame Conventual Order of Franeſcans , which he was 
of. The Cardinals Eſte, Aearci, and eflexandrino were ready to bite their thumbs, re- 
penting very much tha they had made a Pope , who declar'd as ſoon as he was allum'd, 
chat he had no need of Companions 1n the Government , and drove them all three our of 
Rome. 

Five years and four months Sextas reigned in an abſolute Monarchical way, and with 
a Majelty much contrary to the humility he prerended when he was a Cardinal , and 
with a manner (0 auitere, he was a terrour to the remoteſt of his Enemies : he dy'd of a 
Malignant Feaver the 27 of Azguſt at night, in the year 1599, His Ex:quies of nie 
days being over , and the uſual lvlemnities performed ; on Friday the 7th. of September, 
54 Cardinals enter'd the Conclave, divided into ſeveral faftions , bur particulai ly un- 
der theſe three heads , e/HYontalto who commanded the Creatures of Sexrxs, his Unkle; 
Sforz.a who condutted Gregory the 1 3th's Creatures ; and the Cardina!| A/\canio Colenna 
who had twelve Cardinals of ſeveral places at his devotion. 

For lix days together Montalto, and Aſcanio Colonna vs'd all their art to mak: 7unco 
Antonio Colonna Pope , who was a Cardinal of great worth, and lignal vercue , Paint 
whom Sforza and Borromeo oppos'd themalelves with ſuch violence, that all tie tricuds 
of Colonna dcſpair'd of his ſucceſs. 

However e4ontalto being incourag'd by his Creatures , reſolv'd to perſiſt, and 
tire out the Cardinals with the tediouſneſs of the Conclave, rather than reccde one 
ſtep from his reſolution, although the Spaniards declar'd-themſelves averſe, who ex- 
horting him to name ſome other perſon, could ger no anſwer but this, that whea 
he ſhould ſee the intereſts of Colonna deſperate, he would throw himſelf upon his knees 
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before the Image of the Holy Ghoſt, and would draw lots as it were for a Cattina! 
Name 

Theſe paſſages being related to Cardinal eFLarco eAntonio Colonna, he went to 1or- 
talto, and told him, that ir was not ſuitable to the mind of a Chriſtian, to let the Church 
continue in her Widdowhood for his fake, or that he ſhould go about to obtrude x 
Paſtor upon the Flock of Chrilt : adding other reaſons alſo, which ſo wrought upon 
e/ontalto, that he became inclinable to favour the intereſt of San eAarcello, a Carti- 
nal of Genoa, call'd Gio. Battiſto Caſtagna, which Celiges were laid by Cardinal Sforz.z, 
and the other Geroeſe Cardinals, who had gor 25 votes, ro whom Aſontalto being joyn'd, 
they publiſh'd all night long Sar Afarcello ty be Pope z and on the next morning the 1 5 
of Sept. being Sunday, the Scrutiny was made, in which all the votes were in his favour, 
he being made Pope 1 8 dayes after the vacancy of the See, and interrogated about his 
name, declar'd he would be call'd Urban the 7th. 

But here we muſt nor omit the opinion Sext# the 5th. had alwayes, that the Cardi- 
nal Castagna was to ſucceed him in the Papacy, and many times tic gave him a hint there- 
of; among{t the reſt, going with the ſaid Cardinal to fee a Street which he had order'd to 
be made from Santa Maria e/Haggiore, to Trinta de Monti, and | know not how much 
beyord ; turning to Saz Aarcello, he rold him in the preſence of ſeveral Prelats, This 
wy is begun by 14s, but will be finiſh d by you. 

Another tune, not long before his death being at Dinner, rowards the latter end 
they brought in ( Pers ) Pears, he cut one in the midſt and found it rotten, he cut anv- 
ther and found it ſo too, whereupon holding the Pear in his hand, he ſaid, L: Romagni 
ſon ſatii de Peri, e cercano Caſtagne, The Romans are weary of Pears, and had rather 
have Cheſnuts, by Pere, meaning himſelf who was of the Family of the Peretzs, and by 
Caitagne, the Cardinal Aſarcello of the Family of Caſtagna. 

Thirteen dayes Urban was Pope, and dy'd on the 27th. of Sept. in the morning ; the 
$th, of Oftober the Cardinals enter'd into the Conclave to the number of 52. and two 
that went in afterward, viz. Auſtria, andGaetaro, who arriv'd to complcat the number 
of 54- which were divided into 7 Factions, and was the principal occalion of the pro- 
tration of that Conclave. 

The firſt praRtices were for the Cardinal Colonna, and they fo brisk, that it was pub- 
liſh'd abroad that he was created Pope ; but when it came to a Scrutiny, his votcs were 
two few, though many had offer'd themſelves before they gave their votes. 

Co/onna being out of hopes, Sſorz4, and Montalto began to ſet up Mondovi, and were 
confident of eftcRting it, becaule he was a Cardinal very well worthy of that dignity ; 
but for all that, neither his virtues, nor their perſwaltons, covid de any good, tor the 
friends of Aldobrandino undertook it in his favour, preferring his virtues before any bo- 
dies ; but the Cardinals took little notice of that, their private intereſt only being rheic 
aim, they excluded this perſon for this reaſon, and the other tor another, inſpight,vt all 
the abundance of their virtue. 

Albano as ſoon as Aldobrandino was excluded, came next upon the Stage, and things 
ſeemed {o well difpos'd rowards him, that every one concluded him Pope ; but to that 
concord of opinions, there appear'd a proportionable thare of dithcultics, every one be- 
lieving him incapable of the Papacy, notwithſtanding his great worth ; and indeed though 
he was but 54 years of age, his infirmitics were ſuch, as oblig'd him ro Keep his 
Bed almoſt continually, a thing that made his Eleftion a kind of ſcruple of Conſci- 
ENCE. 

Seven weeks were already paſt in the Conclave without any thing but propoling, and 
excluding, the Spantards, and the Florentines, nor ſo much as mentioning Santa Severi- 
na, who was ſo much in their minds, judging it belt ro ler the Cardinals tyre themſelves 
out, and to put difficulties upon others deligns, thereby ar laſt ro facilitate their own z 
but when they came to the {trels of their bulineſs, they fourd more difficulty than they 
imagin'd : Cardinal Revere was put into the ballance againſt him, a man of greac learning, 
and integrity of life, belides good experience in matters of policy ; but his hopes laſted 
not long neither, he was forc'd alſo to lay down, as well as his Neighbours, who were 
in a better predicament. 

To 
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To take away this great diſcrepancy of opinions, it was thought fit to ſeleR ſeven 
perſons, one out of every Faftion, but ſuch as ſhould not be ſuſpetted by any one, and 
theſe were San Gregorio, Sans, Ruſticucci, Aragoga, Sarnano, Lancelotti, and «+ Alano . 
but for all this, that deſign came co nothing, they being not able to agree of a lingle 

erſon. | 

: The Spaniards had ſeveral times attempted with great Artifice, to make Paleorto 
Pope, a Cardinal full of all requiſite qualities to make an excellent Pope, and though 
he had many Cardinals againſt him, he miſt very narrowly one morning of being creg- 
ted, ſome running for friend{hips ſake, others that they mighr not appear his profeſs'd 
enemies, inſomuch that there were a greater number of Cardinals in the Chappel, than 
was neceſſary to make him Pope ; the chiet of his Domeſticks imprudently upon this, 
without expeCting the Scrutiny, publiſh'd it abruptly that he was alreidy created, ſo that 
ſeveral Couriers were ſent to know the news, and all the people were got into 
Peters. 

Bur when they came to the Scrutiny, poor Paleotto had but 1 7 votes, and in the Ac. 
ceſs ( which was the firſt cime it began to be given ) he could come but to 14. receivin 
his excluſion, with ſuch circumſtances of diſdain, as perhaps kave not been heard of be. 
fore, and with no little mortification to the Spaniards. 

After this, Cardinal Sants Quattro was recommended, a great Divine, a great Pgli- 
tician, and well praRtis'd in affairs of the Court, where he had been for abc ve 52 y-ars in 
continual employment in the Congregations ; bat God Almighty ( who had reſerv'd 
that greatneſs for another time ) rock away the neceſlary means of his EleRion in this 
Conclave. 

Cardinal Montalto laſt of all, C who had the greateſt party, being follow'd by 26 
Cardinals ) reſolv'd to put anend to thele diſcords, by promoting the Cardinal of Cye. 
mona, in whoſe perſon the 5pantards, and Sforza, had declar'd they would concur. On 
the 4th of December at nighr, he went himlelf to carry the news of his reſolution, go- 
ing up and down all night long, diſtributing ſuch things as were neceflary, and calling his 
votes rogether as much as he could poſſibly. In the morning betimes, in the company of 
Cardinal Sforza, he with many others, went to his Chamber, and condutted him ro the 
Chappel where the Scrutiny was made with open votes ; he receiv'd the lutkrages of all 
of them in this manner, but gave his own for Cardinal Cecarno. The Adoration was Pub- 
liſh'd to the people in the uſual Balcony,with the name of Gregory the 1 4th.which laying 
alide his own name Nicholas, he took upon him as ſoon as the Scrutiny was over. And 
thus Gregory the 14th. was choſen, after two months and nine dayes vacancy of the See, 
and two whole months recluſion of the Conclave. 

After a tedious ſickneſs of many dayes, and after he had been many times theughr 
dead, Gregory dyed at laſt on T eſday the 15th. of Oltober 1591. having Reigned ten 
months and ten dayes. There were 65 Cardinals in the Sacred Colledge, but there en- 
ter'd into the Conclave ( which began the 2 5th. of Oftober ) but 56. nine of them being 
abſent by reaſon of their diſtance, viz. threein France, three in Spain, one in Poland, 
one in Malta, and the other in Loyan : before they enrer'd into the Conclave, it was 
the common opinion, not of the Cardinals only, but of the people in gencral, that Car- 
dinal Facchinetts would certainly be Pope, and their opinion was much confirm'd, 
when in the diſtribution of the Chambers, which is done by lots, Facthinerri's Chamber 
happen'd to fall exa&tly in the ſame place where the Popes Chair us'd :0 ſtand in the 
Conliſtory dayes; belides which there was alſo another good Omen, which was, thar 
whilſt they were bulie in the Church of Saint Petey abeut the Adoration of Gregory the 
14th. his Miter fell off, by 1 know not what accident, and happen'd ro reſt upon the 
head of Facchinetis, whereupon the Pope himſelf ſaid to him, Tow ſhall be our Suc- 
ceſſor. 

There were two FaCtionsthe moſt prevalent in the Conclave, that of the Spainards 
manag'd by Cardinal /ſendozza, and that of Mont alto which conlilted of rwenty. The 
Spamards had no great difticulry ro exclude all the Competitors which they did not affe®, 
and to include one of their own followers, eAſontalto being oblig'd in ſeveral relpetts, 
togratifie that Crown, from which he had _—_— many Advamages. ind injoy'd many 
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priviledges in the Kingdoms the Spaniards were pollels'd of ; beſides which, his Brother 
Don Michael had bought the Principality of Cclano in the Catholick State ; all which 
put together, ingag'd him not to relinquiſh his afteftion to Spare. 

The Spaniards being ſecure in all this, and knowing according to the ſubtilty of their 
principles, that they were able wichout controverlie to govern the Conclave, and make 
a Pope a: their pleaiure ; they lignity'd ro /1oztalto his Catholick Majeſties intention to 
make Antonio Facchinctti ( who was Cardinal d; S4ntiquattro ) Pope, and therefore 
they deſir'd his moſt lluſtrious Lordſhip to concur wich them in the EleRtion of a per- 
ſon (9 exquilitely worthy, and proper for the Government of the Church in ſuch times 
as thoſe, 

eontalto immediately conſented, without making any trial of his creatures, or at. 
tempting to try the fortune of his friends, fo that his anſwer being return'd, and favou- 
rable to their deligns, the Spaniards, Mendozza, Sforza, Borromeo, Gaetano, the two 
Colonna's, eAſcanio, and eAMarco, eAntonio, eatti, Lancelotto, and others went 
to the Chamber of .ontalto, and taking him out, with the greatelt part of the follow- 
ers ( who were already come together at the congratulations of the others ) into the 
Chamber of Facchinettz, where ſeveral others were met before, and particularly Sfon- 
drato and his Adherents, the 2 gth. of Ottober in the morning. 

Medozza, and Sforza, took Santi Quattro under the arm, and condutted him to Pay- 
lina's Chappel, whether even thoſe who had the Gout, and kept their beds, made them- 
ſelves be carry'd, to have the honour to give him their votes, which votes were given 
open, and he afterwards publiſh'd to the people by the name of Innocent the gth. 

T his Conclave may be ſaid to be the belt, and moſt peaceable, that ever was ſeen, 
many things concurring to make it wonderfull ; the firſt was the ſhortneſs of time, the 
See being vacant but 1 3 dayes, and the Conclave continued but three , the ſecond, the 
cuality of the perſon, as being moſt worthy of ſo honourable a dignity , the third, that 
though there were ſeventeen Cardinals pretenders, and of great reputation in the Col- 
ledge, yet there was but one as it were ſpoken of 3 and laſt of all, that all FaQions 
thould comply with the Spartards, and make a Pope according to their direftions. 

Innocent lived but two months, and dy'd the 2 gth. of December ; and che utual dayes 
of ſolemnizing his obſequies being paſt, 52 Cardinals enter'd the Conclave on the 1 oth, 
of Fanuary, all of them divided in their inclinauon, ſo that many belicv'd it was jm- 
poſſible bur the EleRion of this Pope mult be with great difficulues, and diſturbances, 
ſeeing things in ſo ill a way. Yet the Spaniards made no doubt to finith it in three 
dayes, as they had done the Conclave betore, having gain'd the Yenctiais already, and 
looking upon Aontalto as their own, who as rhey prelum'd could do no leſs than follow 
the inclinations of their King, ſecing that he injoy'd an annaal Rent cf above 50000, 
Crowns in his Dominions. 

The firſt day therefore thie Epaniards began their prattices very eagerly for Santa Se- 
verina, having gain'd Montalto allo, who promis'd to imploy all bus intereſt with his 
party in favour of the ſaid Sarta Severina. There were 3z Cardinals in the Conclave 
for the Ele&tion of that perſon, and werty for his Exclulion ; but they ſo united 
and firm tor his Excluſton, that there was never ſcen in a Conclave, ſo invincible a com- 
bination. 

The Spaniards try'd all wayes, promiſes, offers, threats, ftratagems, and at laſt 
with Aſo: lto they left no ſtone unturned, that might mollifie the excluders, and pre- 
vail with them to give their votes for Xontalto z bur all was to no purpoſe, and there- 
fore ſeeing things deſperate, they took up another expedient, but with no ſmall diſplea- 
ſure to Santa Severina who was already by ſeveral ſaluted Pope. 

But before they came to any other reſolution, having gain'd three Cardinals more to 
their 32, and made thera up 35. which was exa&tly two thirds, which were neceſſary to 
the Creation of a Pope, they pitch'd upon a day when the excluders were careleſs and 
diſpers'd, and without much noiſe ſhut themſelves into the Chappel, with intention to 
make Santa Severina Pope, with open votes; but ir being underſtood by Sforza, Sfon- 
drato, Aquaviva, Borromeo, and Altemps, who were the chief of the Excluders, they 
flew immediately to the Chappel, beating impetuouſly at the doors, and proteſting a 
Nullity 
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Nullity ſo fiercely, that they which were within, to prevent the inconvenience which 
might tollow, open'd the doors ; where when they were enter'd, they doubl'd the cryes 
of their proteſtation of Nullity. 

Santa Severina full of humility and moderation ſaid, If I be the occaſion of all theſe ru- 
mozurs, open the door of the Conclave, for I will £o out with all my heart, if that may quiet 
this ſtorm. Cardinal Sforz.4's coming into the Chappel, turn'd ſome of their votes, in- 
ſomuch that the favourors of Santa Severnma, perſiſting {till ro come to a Scrutiny, or 35 
which they thought they had, they had but 28 only that ſtuck to him. 

Santa Severina by this means being perfe&ly out of hopes, 1adruccio was propos'd, 
but without any ſucceſs ; after him Como, and Peleotto, were in nomination but with as 
little fortune as the other, in ſundry reſpeRts, after which it was negotiated for Colonna, 
Salviats, Mondown, and Ruſticuccs, but to no more purpoſe than the reſt. 

Che excluders of Santa Severina, to free themſelves from a continual jealouſic where- 
with they wete agitated, reſolv'd to ſend to Afontalto, and to let him know then when 
he re{oly'd to create a Pope out of his own creatures, that they would condeſcend wich 
all their hcarts, and he ſhould have all their votes ; which meſſage was carry'd to Aon- 
ralro by Cardinal Borromeo, and receiv'd with great ſatisfaQtion. ; 

eAlontato had already plac'd his thoughts upon Cardinal eAldobrandino, forthe wor- 
thineſs of his qualities, and for the great eſteem the Sacred Colledge had of his perſon : 
he made choice of kim, and propos'd him to them from the bottom of his heart : his in- 
clinations being known, all thoſe Cardinals who ſent firſt ro him, and made him rhar 
propoſition, erabracing the tydings with great joy, defir'd him to proceed in the delign 
with all poſhible expedition, 

Montzlto began immediately to ſet his Engines a work, and to communicate his reſolv- 
tions to his creatures, which he found all molt readily diſpos'd;afterwards he went to 1{a- 
arnccio,who had a great party, in the Conclave but had no good correſpondence wich A!- 
brandino ; yer conlidering the merit of the perſon, and waving his particular paſſions, 
he declar'd himſelf in favour of Aldobrandino, and went to him to his Chamber, where 
he found him full of ſo much modeſty, that though he ſaw himſelf as good as Pope a!- 
ready, yet he ſhew'd not the leaſt roken of ambition or joy ; bur on the contrary, he 
ſeem'd more delirous to avoid, than acquire the Papacy. 

Afontalto publiſhing thorough the Conclave, the common reſolution of making e1!- 
dobrandino Pope, the Cardinals went unanimouſly to his Chamber the 3oth, of Faunary 
at night, inthe year 1592. and taking him out with incredible applzuſe, they condutted 
him to the Chappel of 'Paul:na, where by a publick Scrutiny he was EleRed Pope by 
the votes of all the Cardinals, with unimaginable concord,aficr the Sec had becn vacant a 
month, and the Conclave thut up 20 dayes. 

The EleCQtion being made, he fell down upon his knees before the Altar of the Chap- 
pel ; and the Maſters of the Ceremonies, asking him according to the ufual manner, 
whether he zccepted the Eleftion 3 he gave them no anſwer, but with his tears, which 
the Cardinals bcholding, anſwer'd for him, Tes, Tes, he accepts it. But the Maſters of 
the Cercmonies inliited, that it was neceſſary he ſhould confirih it with his own mouth ; 
after a thouſand proteltations to Heaven he confirm'd ir, and being ask'd his name, he 
{faid he would be call'd Clement the 8ch. he was publiſh'd with incredible acclamartions of 
the people, and it may be ſaid that he was the third Pope made by Cardinal 2ortalto, 
which added no ſmall reputation to the Nipotiſme of Szxtus. 

Clement liv'd 15 years and a month, and dy'd to the great regret of all 'Chriſtend ome, 
in the year 1605, the 3d. of March, his Funeral was celebrated molt ſumptuoufly with 
univerſal tears and lamentation, after which in the evening the 14th. of the ſaid ay, 
69 Cardinals went into the Conclave, 1n order to the Ele&tion of a new Pope, one of 
Pius the 4th. which was Como the Dean, four of Gregory the 1 3th. eleven of Szxtus, 
five of Gregory the 14th. one of Innocent the gth. which was his Nephew Santi Quattro, 
and eight and thirty of Clements, of whom there were 25 who follow'd eAldebranding 
with great aft:Qtiion, as the chict of rhe Clementines. 

The greatelt praCtices were for Baroniu and Bellermine ; but Baronires being ſupported 
by eAldobrandino, who was follow'd by a great number of Cardinals ; in the Scrutinies 
which 
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which were made, he had alwayes more votes than all rhe reſt of the Competitors, ha- 
ving had 30 at one time, 31 at another, and 32 at a third 3 but in four Scrutinies which 
they had, he could never arrive at two thirds, by teaſvn of the brisk oppolition made by 
the Spaniards, Montalto, and others. | 

The Cardinal de Foyenſe, who had no other deſign but to make a Pope to the ſatis- 
fattion of his King, deſpairing of Baronins, began his praftices for Fiorenza, and he 
knew how to manage them ſo well, that all difficulties overcome, he prevail'd, that on' 
the firſt of «April, after 29 dayes vacancy of the See, all the Cardnals went to the 
Chamber of Frorenza,and faluting him Pope, condutted him to the Chappel,where they 
vave their open votes; and thus Alexander di Meaicr was made Pope by the name of Leo 
the 11th, and publiſh'd ro the people who had underſtood his EleRion the Evening 
before. 

The joy of the Friends and Relations of Leo, laſted not long, for he dy'd 25 dayes 
after his creation : the ſuddenneſs of his death, made many believe, that the ſame Car- 
dinals being (till in Rope, divided into their old tations, and full of the obſtinacy of the 
laſt Conclave ; that tor theſe reaſons the Eleftion of the next Pope would be difficulr 
and long, and not without clamou: and diſorder. 

Bat for all theſe conjeures, humane imagination was overſway'd by Celeſtial influ- 
ence, for the Cardinals entring the Conclave the 10th. of ay, to the number of 50. 
C11adruzzo, and Marcello being lick without : they diſcharged themſelves from their 
old combinations, the Spaniards conſtituting a particular body, dividing themſelves from 
their Colleagues the firlt of all. Then the French thought good to withdraw themſelves 
from their allyance which they had made with eAldobranaino in the laſt Conclave, and 
ſtand upon their own legs, eAontalto, Farneſe, Sforza, Eſte. Santi Quattro, Sfondra- 
ro, and Viſconti, united themſelves, and their dependants, and made up a body of 21 
votcs : eAldobrandino continued in his uſual Monarchy with 26 votes at his devotion. 

The delign arid objeHt of all theſe Faftions, was the ſame with the deſign of the laſt 
Conclave, that is, to procure advantages every one to himſelf, to keep their Enemies 
as far from the Papacy as they could, and to advance their friends as much as was polli- 
ble z but with this difference, that in the other conclave, the aim of the Colleagues,was 
( I mean the Colleagues againſt Aldebrandino ) to exclude all the creatures of Aldobran- 
iro, though they were their friends, whereas in this, they were only for chooſing out a 
friend, let him be of whoſe FaRtion he would. 

The Papal Cardinals were many, five, creatures of eAſontalto, viz. Pinells, eAſcoli, 
cli, Camerino, and eMontalpano; ten of Aldobrandino's, Baronins, Bianchetto, Ari. 
gone, Panſilio, Bellarmine, Ginnaſio, San Marcello, Toſco, Borgheſe, and Saint Clement; 
and Como, and Virona, who were neuters, and would not enter into any FaQtion. Of 
theſe, ſome were excluded by the Spaniard for their intereſt, ſome by the French for 
theirs, others by Aldobrandino for his, and others by the Colleagues for private reaſons, 
and perhaps more capriccious than prudent. 

The greateſt praftices were begun by Aldobrandino in Toſco's behalf, and perhaps with 
greater ardour than was ever ſeen before in the Couclave; and becauſe the Spaniards, and 
French, he diſcerned, were favourable enough, he made after a great deal of clamour and, 
diſpute,all his creatures meet one day in the Fountain Gallery, and then difcover'd his re- 
ſolution to carry Toſco to the Chappel, and create him Pope, 

But this advice was not approv'd by Sforza, perlwading him to uſe the utmoſt of his 
power to gain eXſontalto, without whoſe concurrence, there would be nothing done. 
Aldobrandino was perſwaded for the preſent, bur it laſted nor long, for in the morning 
betimes being aſſur'd of 35 votes, certain, and profels'd, belides others who had pro- 
mis'd ro concur upon a neceſſity of two or three votes; he went into the Chappel with 
the Cardinals, reſolving firmly to come to a Scrutiny, and leave out all the excluders of 
Toſco ; who having news of all this, they took up Baronins by the way, and carrying 
him into another corner of rhe;Chappel, they cry'd out, Here us the Pope; Aldobran- 
dind's party ſhewing of Toſco about, and crying out, He 15 here. 

This dayes inſolence was very great, both on the one lide and the other, every one n- 
deavouring to draw the Cardinals from their parties, not only with perſwaſions, bu: 
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with juglings, and the ſtrength of their hands , ſo'that in the controverlie, Serafiro was 
hurt in the arm, and Viſconts tumbled upon the ground, who being angry, got up and 
cry'd, I would not make a Pope at this rate, though t were Saint Peter him ir, and went 
out immediately z bur the rwo parties continuing obltinare, had given order to have 
meat brought them into the Chappel, and ſeveral Tables were preparing, when Ze 
ralro fearing Toſco would be choſen at laſt, he wert to eAldobrandino and told him. That 
for his part he would joyn with him for any other of h1s creatures but Toſco yer though the 
promotion of San Clement ſhould be re-aſſum'd, who was excluded by bim before , and ſo 
they tell upon the ſaid practice. 

To be ſhort, this I ſhall ſay, that that day ſeveral were very near the Papacy ; Toſco 
was excluded by the favourers of Baronius ; Baronius by the Adherents of Toſco. Sz 
Clement was look'd upon as certain to be Pope, aud perhaps was nearer it than either ot 
the other, had not Cardinal Farneſes perſwalions prevented his Ele&ion. The French, 
who with more pradence than all of them, ſtood neuter in all this clutter, were advis'd 
to make Serafino Pope, and to go forth ot the Conclave with the reputation of having 
made a French Pope ; but they would nor venture, though the common opinion, as 
was afterwards reporced, was, that it they had try'd, they had certainly carry'd ir. 

At lait Ald-brandino being mnſpir'd, as we ought to believe, by the Holy Ghoſt, re- 
ſolv'd ro pur an end to theſe icandals, and the rather, becauſe a report ran about the Ci- 
ty, that the Cardinals were together by the ears, and had beaten and batter's one ano- 
ther bravely for this reaſon, he propos'd to Aontalto, and the reſt of the Excluders of 
his creatures, the Cardinal Borgheſe, a perſon look'd upon by him as the moſt affcRiv- 
nate of all his creatures ; which propolition was acceptable both to eXontalto, the Sp. 
niards, and the French, who went all to him, conducted him from his Chamber to the 
Chappel, ( ſome little difficulties being firlt remov'd ) and ſo on the ſeventeenth of May, 
after 1g dayes vacancy of the See, Camullo Borgheſe was ſaluted and eleed Pope, by a 
general vore, in the 53d; year of his age, he being the youngelt of all the Cardinals 
which ſtood for the Papacy, and being asKk'd his name, he told them he would be call'd 
Pailthe 5th. and with that name he was publiſh'd to the people. 

Paul being dead the 28h, of January 1621, after he had been 16 years in the Pontifical 
Chair. The uſual obſequics being over, on the 8ch. of February 52 Cardinals divided 
into 5 Fations, enter'd che Conclave ; the firit was Montalto's, who was follow'd by 
five which were his creatures z the ſecond was Aldobrandino's, who had nine ; the third 
Borgheſe, who had rwenty leven , the fourth of the Spantards which conlitted but cf 
three ; and the 5th. of the French, who had bur one Cardinal only : belides which there 
were the Cardinals Medici, Farneſe, Sforza, and Eſte, who every one made a Faction for 
kimlelt. 

Being enter'd into the Conclave, all theſe FaQtions reduc'd themſelves ro two ; the 
fr/t and greatcit was Borgheſe's, who was follow'd by the Spaniards, Montalto, Meaics, 
iſle, and Farneſe ; the uther was Aldobrandino's, who had on his lide the French, Ub.:/- 
aino, Orſtio, and wo or three Cardinals, {egregate from the other Factions. 

Borgbcſe began the promotion of Cardinal Campora, with great unpetuolity, and be- 
cauſe ic was (o violent, it laſted but a day, eAldobrandino, Orſino, and UObaldino, ap- 
pearing 15 herce tor his cxclulion : 1n (hor, there were above twenry excluders, and the 
rather, becauſe Campora being a protels'd enemy to the Republique of Yemce, the Se- 
nate had writ to rhree of their Cardinals, that they ſhould by no means concur with ſuch 
a perſon, unleſs they had a mind to be declar'd Rebels, and all their Families, 

Borgheſe in the mean time found out an occaſion of diſcourling with Cardinal Ubaldins 
who made the greatelt noiſe againſt Campora of them all ; he endeavour'd to perſwade 
him to change his thoughts, and to remember his obligations to Paul the 5th. his Unckle, 
from whoſe hands he r.ceiv'd his Cap : urging that he ought not to ſhew himſelf his 
profe(s'd enemy, by denying to concur with him in the Eleftion of one of his creatures. 
Trae it is, reply'd Ubaldino, | have, and will {till do my utmolt againſt Campora : nor 
that I deny to ſecond your Eminence in any of your creatures, but becauſe | know the 
perſon unworthy of {uch a degree , and it you will make experiment of my fidelity, and 
that I ara not otherwiſe ingraietull ro his memory who gave me my Cap, change your 
perio!, 
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pe: (on, and chooſe another amonglt ſo many of your creatures, as are worthy of that 
hunour , adding (ome other words, more particular and expreſs, and naming of this 
creatures, eAillino. Lantt, Creſcentius, and eAracels, and at Jaſt he told him if he 
reſylv'd to name Ludoviſio, he would ublige himſelf, not only to affiſt kim with his own 
vote, but he would draw oft all the oppolers of Campora, to Ludowiſio's lide. 

To this Borgheſe reply'd , that he wou'd not name one out ot the Conclave , ſeeing: 
hc was then in his Bithoprick of Bologna z but that which was moſt ſtrange, was, whilit 
Borgheſe was (peaking theſe very words, news was brought in, that Ludeviſio vias then 
at the d »or of the Conclave , whether his friends were running to receive him : from 
whence Ubaidino took the courage to ſay , and now your Eminerice cannot but name 
him. 

Borgheſes heart was on fire, to ſee the Excluders ſo violent againſt him ; ſo that he 
went t9 the chief of the Spaniards , and concluded with them ,; that all the Cardinals 
who had any affetion to Campora, were to be call'd, and to retolve up-n the Jaſt courſe 
' that was to be taken, and if by accident they ſhould have votes enough, they ſhould make 
the Ele&tion, both with ſuffrages, and acceſs. 

The Excluders having notice of all this, they met in the Chamber of Cardinal Bevilac- 
qua ; particularly Orſio, Sforza, Ubaldino, Fonts, and Pio, who were they which inti- 
gatcd the reſt : Now whillt Aldobrandino and his party were ſtudying the exaltation of 
Campora, and what way they were to compals his Ele&icn ; the other Lords. were 
conlidering what allegation they were to uſe , even in the Chapel , for the Excluſion of 
the ſaid Campora : Amongſt other contrivances , it was reſolv'd they ſhould cry out 
with a loud voice , that he was altogether unworthy of the Pupedom , in reſpc& of the 
great offences of his youth , his Homicides, his Simonies, and other things ; of which 
they produc'd the Proceſſes in the Conclave , to make his guilt evident to all the Cardi- 
nals : To which it was added , that Campora being a profelt Enemy to France , and the 
S:ate of Venice, to make him Pope , would be no leſs than to put the publique peace 
of Jraly in danger, ard be perhaps the deſtrution both of Chriſtendome and the 
Church. 

Bur theſe things were not publiſh'd , as was reſolv'd, in the publique Chapel , only 
the Cardinal Fxcluders were there, went up and down, and made lony harangues a- 
bout the Conclave ; However the heads of the FaQtion reſoly'd upon a Scruuny , in 
which Bellarmine had the greateſt number of Vores , and which is mo{t wonderful, there 
were net above three for Campora : In ſo much rhat Pignatelli , a great friend of Borghe- 
fes (aid ro him , This ts their Maſter piece, let us think of another : and Orſmo being very 
well pleas'd , went out of the Chapel, diſcourling with Ubaldize of a bulinels they 
themlclves could not have expected. 

The promotion of Campora being found ſo difficult , eA/ontalto, Urſmo and Ubaldino 
went together 10 Borgheſe , intreating him to name another perſon, and not to think a- 
ny longer of one, who was belov'd but by very few , and thoſe only in order to Borghe- 
ſes (ervice. Borgheſe was already reſolv'd ro make Ludoviſco Pope , and therefore gave 
them on!y this aniwer, That the Pope was made, and that was Ludovitio ; which rejuyc'd 
them all {5 much, that they went immediately to his Chamber, and forcing him with 
their corgratulations to the Chappel, the EleRion was made, and all the vores on his 
ſide, eAlexander Ludeviſio remaining Pope, after ſo great, but ſhort a contention, for 
the See was vacant but 14 dayes. He would needs be call'd Gregory, though Borgheſe de- 
fir'd him to (utter himſelt to be call'd eAlexander. 

Two years and three months Gregory liv'd, and dyed the 8th. of Fuly 1624. his exe- 

aics be:ng pertarmed, the Cardinals enter'd 52 into the Conclave, the 1 9th, of the ſaid 
Fly, and the next day there came 1n two or three more. 

1he Factions of Cardinals were five, one of the French, one of the Sparzards, one of 
the Neutral vr Independent Cardinals, another of the creatures of Paul the 5th. and the 
laſt of the creatures »f Gregory the + 5th. but theſe two laſt were the greateſt, and had 
moſt followers, and were manag'd, the one by Cardinal Borgbeſe, the other by Car- 
dinal Ludoviſe, it being in the power of either of them, to chooſe, er exclude, who 


they plcas'd, 
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The pretending Cardinals were many, three of S:;xr the 5:h's creation, Sauli, Monts, 
and Borromeo z three others of Clement the 8th's, Bandino, Ginnaſ'o, and eV adrozzs ; 
eleven of Paul the Fth. eMellino, Caraffa, Barbarino, Lants, Verallo, Aſecols, Aracels, 
Campora, Santa Suſanna, Cennino, and Scaglia; and three of Gregory the lait, which were 
Gactano, Sagrato, and Sant Severino. 

Cardnal Borgheſe finding himſelf back'd by ſo many Pretenders, and with ſo nume- 
rous a party, he reſolv'd not only to be pertinacious in the Elefion of one of his own 
Creatures, but not ſo much as to conſent to the nomination of any, unleſs of his parti- 
. cular Friends : Ludoviſio's deligns were clear otherwiſe, for ſeeing his three Papable 
Creatures not like to {ucceed at that time, and himſelt at the head of a FaQtion of 
Cardinals, thovgh numerous, yer drawn together from this place, and from the 
other; he pretended vnly to ele ſome worthy perſon, but above all, one that was 
an Enemy to Borgheſe, who was his Enemy ; or at leaſt, if that could nor be obrain'd, 
to endeavour to piace it upon ſome body, in whom for the univerſality of afteRtion, and 
his indifference to all parties, there could be no occaſion of jealoulle either to the one 
ſide or the other. 

But to Jay alide all the reaſons of either ſide, for the Incluſion or Excluſi-n of the 
Papable Creatures ; I ſhall ſay, that there was not one perſon 1gnorant, that in Barbarino 
all the qualities were reſplendent which are neceſſary in a good Pope, viz. goodnels of 
life, variery of learning, and prudence, experienc'd in all manner of buline's, all which 
virtues were ſo equally conſp:cuous in him, it was not known to which of them the pre- 
heminence was to be given, 

Hewever many people thought it difficult ro overcome ſo many impediments, as 
they muſt meer withall, who thould endeavour to take away the Papacy our of his 
hands, whoſe virtues deſerv'd it ſo well. The greateſt obſtruction againlt h:m was, 
the dithdence the Spaniards had of him, by reaicn of his inclination to the French, 
amony!t whom he nad twice been Nuntio, once in Ordinary, and another time 
in Extraordinary. The ſuſpicion the Great Dake had of all the Families of the 
Noble Florentines in general , but of the Barbarino's more parciicularly, who in 
the time when it was 2 Republick, did not hold a due correſpondence with the 
Houle of eAedics. Thelinle inclination Cardinal Borgheſe had alwayes ſhewn to 
him, founded upon ſome falſe informations of the ſeverity and rigour of his na: ure, 
( which was indeed alwayes lincere in matters of Juſtice ) when he refus'd to gratifie 
the recommencati-ns vt Borgheſe in the Signature, exculing himſelf and declaring, that 
in ſuch a Court as thar, tnere ought to be no place, but tor the recommendations 
of Jaſtice. 

The open Enmities which had paſs'd betrwixt him and the Duke di Bracciano, Pauls 
Orſimo, and Cardinal Montalto, T—_ means he became an Enemy to two Cardinals 
more, Orſino and Pererti, the molt contiderable in the Conclave. 

All thete things put rogether, made a Kind of Medley of Contradictions amongſt the 
Cardinals, when they diicours'd of Barbarino, and the rather, becauſe the reſt of the 
Pretenders excluded him, to promote themſelves : But at laſt inſtrufted by the Counſel 
of the Divine providence, the Cardinals reſoly'd to change their opinions, an the ſame 
day our Saviour was transhgur'd, which was on the 6th. ot Augwit, and being aflembled 
on that day, they put an end to the vacancy of the See, which had laſted 28. dayes, the 
17. in which they were ſhut up in the Conclave being included, creating Maj/eo Barbarins 
Pope, whom they judg'd the moſt worthy of all, to ſuſtain the Charge ot the Univerlal 
Empire. 

There were preſent at the Scrutiny 52. Cardinals, with the Votes which they took 
of the Cardinal heads, in the Chamber del Infirms; but in numbering the Suffrages 
they found they wanted one, without knowing how it came to paſs : Surne ſaid it was 
of no importar.ce, but the majur part affi-m'd that it was neceſlary to give the due 
perfection to the Elcfion : So as the Lottery was renew'd, and not one receded from 
his former Vote ; there were fifty of them, naming Barbarino almoſ} in the lame words, 
there being but one Negative, given to Cardinal eA/el/zno, and his own Which he 
gave to the Cardinal Deacon, In this manner e/affero was receiv'd to the Ponti- 
Oo tcate, 
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ficate in the 55th. year of his age, and which is more, he was of a luſty and robuſt com- 


pleRion, 


This Eleion, to ſpeak the truth, was held one of the moſt conſiderable which was 


ever ſeen, 


in many reſpe&s, bur particularly for the number of Cardinals, antient and 


Papable, who ſeeing fo young a perſon created, loſt all hopes of ever ſeeing another 
Conclave, and obtaining art another time, what they could not get at this; nor were 
they miſtaken, for Rarbarino being roge, thought the leaſt of dying, of any thing ; and 


it was ſtrange, for he lived ſo long, ti 


all the reſt of the Competitors in his Conclave, 


were gone into the other world, except Caraffa only. 


Barbarino having receiv'd the Papacy, and which is conliderable, without being twice | 
demanded, as Clement the 8th. had been , he fell down before the Altar to give God 


thanks for the great bleſſing he had received , but being told by the Cardinal Dean, that 
it was convenient afore all things that he ſhould chooſe his name, which having done al- 
ready in his heart, he told him he would be call'd by the name of Urban the eighth. 

In the year 1644. the 2 9th. of Faly Urban dyed, after he had reigned 21 years and 


ſome months z his Obſequies paſt, the Cardinals enter'd into the Conclave the gth. of 
eAnguſt , ro the number of 66, divided into four Faftions, one of French, another of 
Spaniards, a third of Neutrals, and a fourth of Barbarins, which conliſted of more 
than 39 Cardinals, and it 1s certain there was never any Faction ſo numerous. 
In the ſhutting up of this Conclave, there was a great breach berwixt the 
Barbarini , and the Duke Savells, Marſhal of that Conclave, they pretending it 
belong'd to Don Tadeo , to keep the Keys of the Conclave , as he was Prete& of Rome, 
a thing they could not determine ; but the Colledge order'd they ſhould remain for 
this time in the hands of Savells, till the new Pope ſhould publiſh his particular decree in 


the caſe. 


The next day which was the tenth, the firſt Scrutiny was not made according to the 
Order in the Bull, by reaton the diſpute about the Keys protrated the clauſure, inſo- 
much that they were forc'd to begin it late 2t night ; in which, Cardinal eArbenoz., head 
of the Spaniſh Fation, conliſting of 24 Cardinals, play'd his part ſo, that he brake the 


deſigns of the Barbarini, who were confident the fame day to have gone out of the Con- 
clave with a Pope of their own, whom they believ'd would have been Sacchetri, in whoſe 
behalf, all their deſigns were intended. 

The Spaniſh Faftion thought it expedient to give their votes alwayes to the Car- 


dinals of 


the old Colledge, which were Lanti, Cennino, Creſcenzao , Cappors , Benti- 


wvoglio, and Roma; io that in many Scrutintes, theſe Cardinals were honour'd, 
ſome time this, ſometimes that, with ſeveral votes. Ir is not to be imagin'd what 
wayes were us'd by the Barbarins to make Saccherr: Pope, and what the Spaniards 
found to exclude him ; it is ſufficient, that afrer many dayes being in the Con- 
clave, and after innumerable projets and deligns, the Barbarmi ſeeing they 
could not compaſs the creation of Saccherts, they endeavour'd to make Fiorenza 
Pope, who was a creature of theirs, which had deſery'd well of their Family ; 
but he having no reputation in the Conclave, nor credit amongſt the Papabls 
Cardinals, they deliſted from that enterprize likewiſe, and the rather be- 
cauſe the French Faftion would not admit him, as a perſon not at all ac- 


ceprable 


to Cardinal e Hazarine; belides which, he was excluded publiquely 


by eMontalto, with particular diſguſt to eAlbernoz, not that he loved him, 
but that being head of the Spamiſh Faftion , he would not have had the 


Excluſion paſt but by his participation; of which Fa&tion «Aſontalro was one of 


the Principal Members. This bulineſs occalion'd ſome words berwixt eAlontalto, and 


eAlbenoz. 


Afterwards the Cardinals Altiers, e Monts, and Filomarino, were propos'd, but with- 
out any foundation z from whence many people Collefted, that it was done more to 
procraſtinate, and ſpin out the Conclave, than out of any real deſire they had to have 
any of them choſen ; and that the rather, becauſe they obſerv'd no great zeal either in 
the Excluders, or Includers, but a certain coolneſs-and indifference, as if chey pretended 
to play, and did nor play at all. 
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Cardinal Cennino, created by Paul the5th. being Procurator of the Order of the Con- 
ventual Fathers, was neareſt the Papacy of any of them, except Saccherrs , but the oppo- 
{itions of the Barbarint alone, did not ſo much prevail againſt him, as the doubt which 
tormented ſeveral Cardinals who recommended him. They had the memory of Sixtus 

the 5th. who had been of the ſame Order, and was call'd Fra. Felice, roo treſh in their 

minds: Not but that the ſaid S:xts was a good Pope tor the Church, and perhaps one 
of the belt have been ſeen in the Yaricar z but becauſe he was not a good Pope tor the 

Cardinals, his humour being to Govern alone, without any Companions ; wheretore 

the Culledge were aftraid of talling into thac precipice again, and remain excluded from 

the Dynumion. 

Ar length Cardinal Pamphilio being named by Cardinal Barbarino, and his praQiſcs 
begun on all hands in his behalf, he retus'd with great moderation to be prop»s'd, it 
Cardinal eAnthonio did not name him, who for ſome particular interelts of his own, had 
procur'd his Exclulion by the French. eAnthomo deny'd it, and declaim'd bitterly 
apainſt his Brother Franciſco , but ar laſt laying alide all pretence of diſtaſt, or elſe 
ſeeing he could not ſecure his Excluſion, he conſented ro name Pamphilio, after an in. 
finite number of perſwalions and promiſes, both trom Franciſco his Brother, and Car- 
dinal Panzirolo his Friend ; and the beter to recover the favour of Pamphilio, he brought 
over the Marqueſs ds San Simon, the King of France's Ambaſſador, to approve his reto- 
lutions, by the mediation of Cardinal Teodols, and the Mafqueſs of San Vito his Brother ; 
but the truth 1s, there were {ome treaties and promiſes in the caſe, which ſavour'd a little 
of Simony. 

The 15th. of September, though Bichi and Lione labour'd his Excluſion, as much as 
was poſſible, there were 59, Cardinals went to the Chamber of Pamphilio, to con- 
gratulate his Papacy, as if he were choſen already ; which fo alter'd the minds of 
Bichs and Lione, and all the reſt of the Excluders, that they all reſolv'd 'ro ſubmit, 
and humble theamielves to the fortune of Pamphilie, and went therefore to joyn them- 
ſelves ro thar Troop of Cardinals which was rejoycing in Pamphilio's Chamber, from 
whence they conduRted him to the Chappel in triumph, to give a proſperous conſum- 
mation by the Scrutiny , in which there were 48. Votes in bis favour ; and thus 
Gio. Battiſta Pamphilio, a Noble Reman, was proclaim'd Pope, aftcr the See had 
been vacant 45- dayes, including the 35. from the clauſure of the Conclave : He 
aflam'd the name of Innocent the 10th. in memory as he proteſs'd of Innocent the 
8th. 4 Genoeſe, of the Houle of Cibo, a Kinſman and BenefaQtor to the Family of the 
Pamprimli. 

1 his Eleftion was not at all diſpleaſing to the French, though they were not 4 

Jiurle difpleas'd, that Cardinal eAmthonis, who for his own private intereſt had by 
his reicerated ini(tances; perſwaded that Crown to the Exclulion of Pamphilis, and 
2frerwards conſented to it, contrary ro the Kings order, and without expe&ting the 
return of a Courier, which was diſpatch'd ro that Court, that they might con- 
ſult upon the bulineſs. For which his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty thought good to 
degrade Cardinal cAnthonio from the Honour he poſleſs'd of being ProrteQor of 
; France , and to take away his Royal favour from Teodols, and the Marqueſs of 
San Vito his Brother, and to recall his Ambaſlador San Simon into France , 
to render an account of his proceedings z yer in the mean time, his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty fail'd not with all ations of goodneſs and generolity, to en- 
deavour a correipondence with the Perſon and Houſe of the New Pope, giving 
him to underltand, that the chaſtiſement of the aforeſaid perſons, proceeded 
from the averlion they had to his EleQion, or at leaſt for thar they had per- 
ſwaded that Crown to his Excluſion, with arguments much contrary to the 
truth, 

Innocent being dead on the 7th. of Fanuary 1655. after he had reigned ten years and 
three months, the Cardinals according to their uſual rights enter'd the Conclave the 
1$th. of the ſame month, to the number of 62, Cardinals, who were at that time pre- 
ſent in Reme z which number in few dayes was encreas'd by the acceſſion oi 4. more, 
from their Relidencies and Provinces, after the clauſure of the Conclave, 1 will nor de- 
Oo 3a {eribe 
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[cribe many particulars of this Conclave, becauſe that it is frelh in every ones memory, 
and many pens have already wearied themſclves with the relations of ir, though amongſt 
thoſe there 1s nothing to be tound but ambiguity of words. 

| thall only relate, that the moſt curious thing in that Conclave, was the faRtion of 
the 5quadron dr Dio, or the Fattione volante, as they call'd them, Which was ſo nume- 
rous, 1t was ſuthcicir to have given Exclulion to all the reſt 3 and which was of more 
imporrance, all of them relolv'd vigorouſly to maintain the Puviledges of the Eleftors, 
and to imploy themiclves unanimouſly for the Exaltation of a per{un, in whom all the 
qualifications neceſſary tor a good Pope, might concur. 
; hete Cardinals were creatures of Innocent, who ſeeing the Prir cc Pamphilio was not 

a Cardinal Nephew, and theretore could nut be made head of the laid Creatures, delir'd 
the {a:d Cardinals, that they would unite themſelves under iuch a head as he ( who was 
Nephe.v to the Pope which gave all of them their Caps ) ſhould n«me, and «ccordingly 
he propus'd Go. Carlo ds Medici, the firſt Cardinal created by Innocent ; but they re- 
ply'd, they had heads and feet already to manage themlcives withall : However tor all 
this they d1d not forbear correſponding both with the ſaid Prince, and Donna Olimpia, 
who had as great an interelt and authority, as it ſhe had been in the Conclave, and unocr- 
[/tood how to comport her (clt ſo well, that her very intereſts were thoſe which pro- 
long'd the Conclave. 

ut paſſing by the particulars of the 22. Cardinals, which were Candidates and Com- 
pctitors for the Popeduime, and the ſubtiities and itratagems us'd for the inclufivn of this 
perſon, and the Excluſion ot that; I thall only fay, that amongſt all the Cardinals which 
were in the great-{t and moſt general favour with the Colledge, Cardinal Chigs was the 
man , up»n whom all the deligns and delires « f Prince Pamphilio, Innocent's Nephew, 
were plac'd, not only for the reputation he had every where, tor the exemplarinets of 
his lite, and his intelligence in Politick ( eſpecially Freigi ) afturs, bur becauſe he 
ſeem'd likewile to contorm humfelt to the good vitenuorns Which his Unkle alwayes had 
had, wao ( as is reported ) diicourling vne day with Chigz, and Cardinal eAzzolin, 
( both of them Secretarres of Scare ) about the EieRtion vt his Succefior ; Innocent it god 
(till, and looking (tedfaitly upn Chigt's face, imiiing as it were, he ſaid, Let us talk 
no more of that, God will provide for bis Church , and it 1s certain, he conligi'd ro 
Chigi hceture Ins death, certain B1cviats Concern g ine eltabliſhmnent of rhe attairs 
of tis Family, recommending 1t to his Care, as 1t he prelag'd his iuccillion to the 
Papacy. 

| he <{f.culties which were met with in the promotion of this perſun, were many 
notwi:hitanding, and ſuch as begor no imall diſcords and delayes: The Cardinal dz 
e1ecd.c: head of the Spaniſh Futtion, had no inclination to Chagz 3 Cardinal Barbarino's 

Factivn kepr a loot hikewite for ſeveral reſpetts, and Gremaldat had ergig'd the French 
Faction to his Exclulion, upon I know not what little trifling jealoulies which had got 

into e/1U atzarine's brain. 

Bur Gud Almighty, who walks in wayes impenetrable to the abj. & apprehenlicn of 
man, atrer eighty dayes continuance in the Conclave, by an unexpected union, recon- 
cii'd the minds of the diflenters, ſo that all differences being compos'd, they mer by 
COMmMmon conlent ro create Chagz Pope « Upon which a Cardinal of good judgement, 
b:ing (urpr'z'd to ſce them run with that zeal and impatience to his Chamber, ro make 
kia God; Vicegerent, faid to his companion, What extrauvagances are theſe ? the 
Spaniards will have a Pope with no intereſt ; the French will bave one whom they rave cx- 
eluded before ; the young Cardinals will have an boneſt man, and the old ones a young man ; 
rhe Medici will bave a Sicnele, and the Barbarini one that 15 not ther Creature, To which 
ihe orher reply'd, Theſe are the myſteries of the Holy Ghoſt. 

On the lixth of eApril at night , almott all the Cardinals went to congratulate with 
Cligi,, ar firit he ſeem'd ro weep and hewail , and hold his eyes with both his hands ; 
but n1ving taken a little courage , he gave them thanks for their afte&tion, w'th the 
kindelt demonſtrations imaginable. The night ſeem'd very tedious to every body, by 
reaſ»-n of the impatience they had to ſee the Conclave concluded by fo ſacred an E- 
leftion, 

For 
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* For all this Cardinal Roſettz , a capital enemy of Chigt's, forbore not to run vp and 
down all night long, as it tne would have reliſted , even heaven it ſelf; but he gain'd no- 
thing bur the imputation of imprudence , to contend alone, againſt the common agree- 
ment of all the reſt, Some of them took great plea{ure to fee him run from Chamber to 
Chamber , and eſpecially to ſee more than four Cardinals deny him audience, by telling 
him , they ſhould be ſeen tro morrow 1n the Chapel , and there was one to. d him aloud, 
I know what your Eminence would have , and therefore you need ſay no more , 1 ſhall ſee 
your Eminence un the mormng. 

On the 7th, in the morning, the moſt zealous of the Cardinals went to rake Chigt omar 
of his bed , as well as out of his Chamber , and conducted him to the Chapel , where 
the Scrutiny was begun ; in which, togerner with the accels , there were as many votes 
tor Chigs, as there were Cardinals , there being nor one againit lym , which was an unu- 
ſual ching at the Eleftions of other Popes. *11s beliey'd Roſerts himielf gave him his 
vote, and it may be argu'd trom what Rgſerts {aid ro one of his Cuntidents , that he lit- 
tle thought ro have given his vote for Chrge. 

As ſoon as the Scrutiny was publiſh'd , he fell upon his knees before the Altar, pray'd, 
and wept a while , and being asKkt by the Malters of the Ceremonies if he conſented to 
the Ele&:on, he anſwer'd , yes, ( accompanytng his anſwer with a molt profound ligh 
he would be call'd Alexander , in memory ot Alexander the 5d. histellow Citizen - and 
ſo the acorac1on being pertorm'd in the Chapel, he was pubiſh'd to the people, who 
rej»yc'd nut a little to tee {0 worthy an Eicttion , atrer three months vacancy of the 
Hee. 

But before we proceed to the Ele&tion of Clement the gth. ( which being a thing not 
written before, will requi e a lor ge: reflc&@ion ) it will not be amiſs to give a gene ra! Ce- 
ſcrip:t-n of the Elc@tiun of Popes, for the greater clearvels and 1uttration of the Reader, 
which cannot but be grateful to the curious , eſpecially Forreigners, who for the moſt 
part are dclirous of as much light as may be, tor the better obſervation of what they 
read. 

| (hall ſay therefore that the FleQtion of the Pope is uſually in three manners , the firſt 
firlt by Scrutiny , the ſecond by Accels, and the third by Adcrition; truc it is, there is 
an» her way mentioned 11 the Chapter of Eletions, and 1t is when the diflentions are ſo 
great among!t the Cardin.I« ( aS1t happens too often ) that they cannoc by any meats 
apree ; in that caſe by cuunmmon conſent, they engage themſelves to rw1 or thre: Curdi- 
na's , andf{. metimes to one, that what p-rion loever they choole out of ſuch a number 
as ſ1a!i be propos'd by them , he (hall be their lawtu)] Pope , bur this 1s not now us'd ; 
in caie cf any diftcrence they berake themſelves to une cf the three ways atcreia'd ; ard 
therefore I think it not pertinent co make the Reader to loſe his time , about a thing that 
is our of uſe , it being (ufhcienc to have given him this hint. 

As to the Scrurtiny , which 15 the principal, and molt uſual way in the Conclave, ir is 
made in this manner. Each of the Cardinals orders his Conclaviſt to bring him a Polizy, 
or Ticket of the vote he delires to give in the morning , which is done thus : thiy take 
a leaf or paper, and fold itin the middle long-ways, then they cur that fold 1n the 
midit again , taking one »f the pieces and folding it long-ways , about the lengih of 2a 
finger , upon which they make five folds , and cur it off ac the fifth , after this the Car- 
dinal writes with his own hand, in the outermoſt fold , his own name, as for example, 
Flavins Cardimalis Chiſins , having written his name, he folds up the Paper again, ſo as 
his name tis conceal'd in the innermoſt plate. 

After this, there is laid upon the other lide of the third fold, a piece of red War, or 
a Wafer, which is ſeal'd on both lides with rwo little ſeals, which eve'y one of the Car- 
dinals brug along-with them into the Conclave on purpoſe 3 and the two uppermo/t 
folds being empry, the Conclaviſt writes the name of the Cagdinal to whom he 15 pleas'd 
ro give his vore 11 + bis mariner, Ego Elige in ſummum Pontificem, Emurentiſſimum Do- 
mimnum meum Cardinalem; N, 1 he Cardinal uſes not to write this votre with his own 
hand, leaſt it ſhould be obſerv'd and known, and that vote which ſhould be ſecret, be- 
come publique, and give occafion of haired or diſtruſt ; this being done, the vote is 
folded up, and on the out-lide there is alwayes of neceſſiry ſome word written at the 
Fl:&ion 
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Eleftion of the Cardinal , to the end, that it it ſhould fall our an Acceſs ſhould be 
made, ( wich they cannor do to the ſame Cardinal, ro whom the vore 1s given) it 
may witko ar difticulry be known by tinding out the extrinlick word of the Cardinals 
vote who accedes, otherwiſe they mult open them all, which would be a prejudice ro the 
ſccrelie r-qu:z'd in a caſe of that importance z and therefore the Cardinal who has a 
mind to arcede, is wont to ſay, eAccedo ad Cardinalem, C poſſuin accedere, ut patet ex 
voto me ſuſcripte ſic, 

', the morning in which this Scrutiny is made, theſe vores are put by the Cardinals 
into a Chalice .f old which ſtands upon the Altar of the Chappe!, in which they or- 
dinarily meet to make the Scrutiny z and firit the Cardinals who are the heads of the 
Orders, gt» the Chambers of the Cardinals that are lick, to take their votes, and ha- 
ving put the votes of the lick Cardinals, with the votes of thoſe who are perſonally pre- 
ſent, altogether, they pour out the votes out of the Chalice upon a I able plac'd on 
purpoſe betore the Altar ; rhey are read, and mark'd by every Cardinal in his proper 
ſeat, where the names ot-all the Cardinals are ſtamp'd by order, and under the names, a 
line being drawn, the Cardinal by reiterated marks, or by Arithmatick, caſts up how 
many votes every” one in the Scrutiny may have had , and if it happens, that ot three 
parts of the Cardinals then preſent in the Conclave, two have agreed in one perſon, that 
perſon without more adoe, is to be Pope by the Scrutiny : and in ſuch caſe the votes are 
to be open'd in the lower parts, and the names of every Cardinal that is for him, com- 
municated ; but this happens but ſeldom or never, it was done once in the Eleftion of 
Adrian, but not having happen'd lince, 'tis look'd upon as a miracle. 

There is another way of Elefting the Pope, which was introduc'd aboye two ages 
ſince, and it is call'd by eAcceſs ; beirg much like the ancient cuſtom among the Ko- 
mans, which was, that thoſe Senators who adher'd to the opinion of any ot the ſaid 
Senators, in the publick attairs that were tranſacted in the Senate, they roic trom their 
ſeats,and going towards the place where the {aid Senator fate, they approv'd is judgment 
in expreſs terms, or elle ſaid accedo ad talcm,as they do row in the Conclave ; fo that of- 
ten among{t the Larins this way of going 1s read, zre in ſententiam. 

The third way of creating Popes, is by Adoration, which is perform'd in this manner; 
That Cardinal, who out of friendſhip, vr Conlcience, or auy particular intereſt, de- 
fires to favour any other Cardinal ,he puts htmfelt before him in the Chappel, and makes 
him a low Xeverence z and when it falls out that xgwo thirds of the Cardinals do the 
ſame, ils Pope is then underitood to be created z bfit if there wants but one perſon of 
that 1umbe?, the creation is void. And ſometimes it has been ſeen that ſome perſons 
were adored, which never came to the Papacy, becauſe they wanted a ſufticient number 
of Cardinals ty compleat their eAdoration ; and this way is ulually try'd by any conli- 
derable number of Cardinals, obſtinate in the promotion of ſome perion, propounded 
by themſelves, for fear left ſome of them may be wanting in the private Scrutiny, who 
had pals'd their words fhrmly to them z which has happen'd a thouſand times, whereas 
in the eAdoration which is publick, he to whom the promiſe is given cannot be 
cooſen'd. Bur here it is to be noted, that both the Acceſs and eAdoration, are ordina- 
rily conkrma'd with the Scrutiny, which is done without any prejudice to whatever hath 
ben done, either in the eAdoration or eAcceſs , and the parties concern'd, when any 
(uch ting happens, make proteltation, not only in words, bur in writing allo, or- 
dering a Copy of their Proteſtation to be taken under the hard of the Notary. 

Jur here may ariſe a queſtion in the mind of the Reader, which he may propoſe in 
this manner z It hy accident a Pope be created by way of Adoration, with {0 many votes, 
or more than 2mount to the two thirds, if afterwards in the private vCrutiny, the Car- 
dinals change their minds, anc give their votes to another perion, {ov that the number 
necelary to make up the two thirds be defetive, to him that had betore ſuftrages enough 
in the Acceſs or Adoration ;* fhall he remain Pope ? and may it be relvly'd in favour of 
the Pope created by Adoration, and excluded by the Scrutiny ? 

To this I an{wer 1n tew words, that this caſe having never happen'd in any Conclave, 
there has been by conſequence no occalion to decide it 3 for it is not uſual to determine 
of £215, before they fall our ; for my part I am of opiniov if ſuch 2 thing f191)d be, the 
Lords 
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Lords Cardinals would eicher create ſome Schiſme amongſt themſelves, or to prevent 
that Schilme, would agree in favour of him who was eleed by Adoration or Acceſs , 
ſeeing that both thoſe wayes, are decreed by ſeveral Popes ſufficient, and valid. Bat yet 
this caſe cannot happen, becauſe the eAdoration or Acceſs being made, all is confirm'd 
by giving open votes in the Scrutiny z,and perhaps that method is obſery'd, on purpoſe 
to avoid any ſort of Schiſme which w_ proceed from the contrary. 

Another queſtion was ask'd me nor long lince, by a German Gentleman at Rome, who 
was preſent in the Solemn Cavalcade on the Coronation of Clement the gth. and all the 
particulars of that Solemnity it being an antient cuſtom for the Popes after they are 
created, to be Crowned in Saints Peters Church by the hands of the Cardinal Deacon : 
on which day alſo the ceremony of the Flax is obſerv'd, which is thus, they put a quan- 
rity of the finelt Flax upon the end of a ſtick, which is burnt in the preſence of the Pope, 
whilſt one of the Aſſiſtants pronounces to him theſe words, Sic rranſit gloria mundi, 
Santtiſſmme Pater. But this ceremony is modern, and was thought convenient, after che 
Popes began to degenerate from what they obſerv'd in the Primitive times. Then the 
Pontificate was a trouble and an afflition to the Popes, and an honour and reputation 
ro Chriſtianity z whereas in theſe times, *tis an honour to the Popes, and a grievance t0 
Chriſtendome. In ſhort, heretofore the Popedome was a Glory to the Church, and a 
Martyrdome to the Pope ; but now 'tis a Martyrdome to the Church, and a Glo- 
ry to the Pope. And this ceremony imports Ro more , than that if their Glo- 
ry be paſt in this world, they will go into another to receive the afflition prepar'd for 
them there, for glorifying themſelves ſo much im this. 

But to return to the German, he ask'd me, if a Pope might exerciſe the authority 
which is given him by the Papacy, before the ceremony of his Coronation ; and whe- 
ther if it ould happen that he dy'd before his Coronation, he is to be underſtood a Le- 
g4l Pope ? To which I made no great difficulty to anſwer, yes , for 'tis clear, the de. 
te of a ceremony cannot abrogare a Law z as thoſe are exatly which create Popes by 
way of Scrutiny, nay eAdoration or eAcceſs. The Creation of a Pope being a formal 
Law, and the Coronation an external Ceremony only. 

Urban the 7th. who liv'd as many dayes as there are Letters in theſe two words, 
URBANO SETTIMO, dy'd before he was Crown'd ; and yet in the ſpace of the 
thirteen dayes of his Papacy, he eſtabliſh'd certain Ordinances, which have been punctu- 
ally obſerv'd. This Urban having remitted to Cardinal Albano the ſum of 3520 Roman 
Crowns, which he was indebted to the Chamber for ſo much lent him by S£xt the 5rh. 
there were ſome of the Cardinals, no great friends to the ſaid eAlbano, did propo e that 
he ought to be conltrain'd to/pay the money, becauſe as they pretended, the Pope nor 
being Crowned, had no capactty to releaſe ir. But the ſoberer of the Cardinals over- 
ral'd it in favour of eAlbano, and the ſucceeding Pope would have all obſerv'd, which 
was ordain'd by the ſaid Urban: and certainly it is not to be mainrain'd, that if the Pope 
dyes before he be Crown'd, he is no true Pope, for he is a Legal Pope as ſoon as he is 
choſen in the Conclave, and may a& with as much freedom and authority, as if he 
were Crown'd ; and to confirm this, there are ſeveral Pontifical Bulls extant, and one 
amongſt the reſt, in which theſe words are ro be found , Ut is qui ele us eſt in Apostola- 
rum, ſi juxta conſuerudinem intronizare non valeat, elects tamen ſicut verus Papa ohtinet 
auttoritatem regends R. Eccl.& dsiponends omnes facwltates illius, quod B. G regorium ante 
ſuam Coronationem cognovimm ſeciſſe, cc. Belides Clement 5. excommunicated all thoſe 
who dare affirm that the Pope before his Coronation cannot do what he may do after it. 

And although , as ſome Lawyers will have it, the Emperour before his Coronation 
by the Pope , may adminiſter, and do, whatever a true and lawful Emperour may do ; 
yet before his Coronation by the Pope, heis not ſaid ro be abſolutely Emperour,but Em- 
perour Ele& , whereas the Pope is call'd abſolutely Pope, and never Pope EleR,though 
he be not Crown'd , which is obvious in the words of Clement the 5th. in one of the £x- 
travagants, in which the Caſe is diſcuſs'd, and the difference made clear , why one 
ſhould be call'd Emperour eleR, before his Coronation, and the other abſolutely Pope, 
before his. Some believe it ariſes from this reaſon , becauſe the Pope owns not any Su- 
periour upon Earth , but God in Heaven : whereas the Emperour muſt acknowledge the 
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Pope to be ſuperiour to him , but this is nothing but the Hattery of the Eccleliaſticks ; 
becauſe the P«-pes have been many times. declar'd inferivursto Councels , and Coun- 
cels have many times depoled them ; and they that depvuſe, are certainly above them that 
are depuled, The Emperour 'tis true conteſles the Pope head of the Church , of which 
he is but a Member ; bur that does not conclude he is ſubjeR to him ; for the Pope can. 
not command him ( nvr any other King ) in any thing, but in certain general Cales, as 
he dots ty the wito:c body of Chrittians. 

But I (hall paſs now to other particularities of the Conclave. 

In the Chapel of Sexrw the 11t, and likewiſe in the Hall of the Conſiſtory, and if 
need be, in the Royal Hall, there are as many little Chambers, built of little Beams of 
W ood, nail'd cogether , and laid a thwart , as there are Cardinals alive z every one of 
them 20 foot wide, and 22 foot long , about one foot diſtance from one another , and 
no more, having nothing but a ſmall vacuity to part them ; theſe pieces of timber aloft 
are rais'd in a four {quare torm, like a Canopy, ſupported at the fuur Corners by certain 
larger pieces of Timber. 

Over every Chamber there is a letter of the Alphabet, in order ; and becauſe the Car- 
dinals are many, and more than the Lettess , they are doubled once or twice, as occaſion 
requires, 

Now whereas nine days together after the death of the Pope, the Cardinals perform 
the Obſequies, in Saint '/erers Church ; on the tenth, the Chamberlain , in the preſerce 
of ſeveral Prelates , puts the names of all the Cardinals, written in little Billets, into a 
Vaze, and in another. he hath as many Chartels put, ligned with the A!phabetical Let- 
ters , fa{tned ( as | have ſaid ) upon the Chambers, and drawing, at a venture, the 
the names of the Cardinals one by one , he draws likewiſe the letters for every one , and 
then diſtributes them according to their Lots ; and the Letter of the Cardinal to whoſe 
ſhare it falls, is fixt upon the Chamber. Ar this Lottery there are always preſent ſume 
of tae Cardinals ſervants , who immediately furn:{h and hang the ſame for their Ma- 
ſters with Cloth , ſo as they reſemble a plain Tenr. They furniſh them with Beds and a 
Table, carrying in ſeveral Utenlils for the Table, and other necefſaries ; The Raf- 
ters are cover 'd with Linnen, vr the faireſt WogUen-cloarh , with Curtains of the ſame 
hanging down the lides, of what colour they pleale 3 ſo that the Cardinals created by 
the laſt Pope have Green, and the reſt Perple ; but they have chang'd the culours ſome- 
times, ang us d red, and white, | ; 

During the ſaid nine days, the Cardinals do conſtantly meet , either at the Chamber- 
lains huule , or in the Palace , to deliberace on ſuch provilions as are neceſſary for the 
goud government of the State Eccleliaſtick ; They write Letters to the Prelidents of 
Provinces, and to the ab{ulute Governours , uling the ſame titles of Son and Brother, as 
the Pope dues: They do confirm and order the guard of the hit gate of the Pallace to 
their Swiſſes ; the ſecond, which is the gare of the Inner Court, to the Caporiont , or 
Conſervators of Rome , which are indeed the chick of the Wards of che City : The 
third guards conliſt of the Ambaſſadors of Princes , and other perſons of great worth , 
but they mult not be Ecclelialticks. Ar the tour.h gate, which is the nearelt to the Cor- . 
claye, there are cight or ten Prelates, of the higncſt condition and quality, Theſe 
guards do not attend ( unlels it be the Swifſes ) but when the Cardinals are enter'd into 
the Conclave. Almes are given for the (ou; of the Pope, choice is made of the Concla- 
viſts which are tv enter with them ; atter that every Cardinal propoſes him which he 
deſires to have wich him, and then the Chamberlain propoles luch others as are uſually 
wont to be there , which are choſen by puvare votes by the whole Col.edge , except the 
Veltry-keeper, and the Maſter of the Ceremonies z and then in one of the ten dayes the 
Ch:mberlain gives an Oath of fidelity to all that are ſoEle&tcd, in the preſence of the Col- 
ledge. There arc three Cardinals dey uted every Cay to ſuperintend all the Expences that 
arc made , as wellin the conciave, and tuneral, as in other things , which is plac'd upon 
the account of the Apoſtvlick-chamber , but with ob;ervation of the Bull of Ps the 4th 
which prohubites the expence in Aome, to exceed ten thouſand crowns; And laſtly to 
appoint when they muſt enter 1r iv the Conclave; that is, whether in the Morning, or at- 
ter Velpers, on the eleventh day. 

The 
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The eleventh day after the death of the Pope, in the morning, every Cardinal exhorts 
his Family to live piouſly, ayd ſerve God : Thoſe which can, do ſay Maſs, and then all 
of them at the hour py mr repair to Saint Peters Church, where, ypon which Altar 
the Dean pleaſes , he (ings the Maſs of the Holy Ghoſt; and thoſe Cardinals who have 
not celebrated already , do communicate there. Maſs being ended , a Prelate is appoin- 
ted by the Chamberlain, in an Oration, to admoniſh the Fathers of their duties , and 
the importance of the affair they are going about. | 

After this is over, according to the time appointed for going into the Conclave , 
Maſs being ſaid , the Maſter ot the Ceremonies to the Pope, taking the Papal Croſs in 
his hand , he goes towards the Conclave z The Cardinals ſervants go before , after 
themthe linging men, ſinging the Hymn, Yeni Creator Spirieus, &c. inthe laſt place, are 
the Preſident Cardinals, and the Cardinal Biſhops, in the ſecond place the Prieſts, in 
the third the Deacons, all habited in Purple , and atter- them the other Prelates, and 
Clergy of the Court. 

As ſoon as they are enter'd the Conclave, the Dean of the Colledge, before the Al 
tar in the Chapel of Saint Nicholas , ſays the Prayer, Dens qus Corda, invocating the 
Holy Ghoſt : But if their entrance be in Veſpers time , they meet in Saint Peters , and 
goin Proceſſion ( as is ſaid ) moving according to the command of the Chamberlain. 

The Dean having done his Prayer , the Chamberlain in the preſence of all people , and 
at the requeſt of the Notary , before the ſaid Alrar , gives an Oath upon the Holy Evan- 
geliſt ro every one of the Deputies , at the ſecond and third gates, that is ro the Roman 
Barons , and the Ambaſſadors of Princes , obliging them to be diligent , and faithful ro 
the Apoſtolick Pallace , and rhe ſacred Conclave, and that they thall not permit the: 
Cardinals to be aggrieved by any body , contrary to the Pontifical Bulls : The Deputies 
+ at the fourth Gate of the Sacred Conclave , do ſwear the ſame and more, viz. that they 
ſhall nor ſuffer any body to come near the ſaid Gate , nor to ſpeak with any one within, 
nor to Write or receive-Letters without expreſs leave from the Colledge ;. that they ſhall 
ſearch with all diligence what meat and provilion is carry'd in, that there be no Letters 
or advice, convey'd therein , that = ſhall rake care their Wine, and their Water be 
given in Glaſſes, to prevent any juggling that way. 

Every one ſhall depart the Conclave , but the Cardinals, and ſuch as ſhall be choſen, 
which are as follow. The Veltry-keeper to the Pope, with a Coadjutor , two Maſters 
of the Ceremonies , a religious Regular for Confefſor , a Chyrurgeon, two Phylicians, 
| and an Apothecary , with two Servants, eight or nine perſons for the ſervice of the 
whole Conclave, and none of them to be of the Family of any of the Cardinals : Every 
Cardinal may have rwo Servants of his own , and if lick, three , provided it be with the 
approbation of the Colledge , but they ought ro have been with each Cardinal one year: 
they muſt be no Merchants, no Miniſters of Princes ;, none of their own Brothers or Ne» 
phews , neither are they to have any temporal Juriſdition. There ſhall be a Governoue 
of the Conclave ,: a Prelate of worth, and of parts, who thall rake care that things be 
carried within as they ought to be , and that the Cardinaals want nothing that is conve- 
nient ; and all theſe particulars were ordain'd by P:#s the 4th. 

All thoſe being departed, which are not allow'd to remain in the Conclave , the per- 
ſons deputed ſhall be plac'd at the ſecond and third Gates, and the fourth which belongs 
properly to the Conclave , ſhall be lock'd with four Keys, and ſo remain fortifi'd with 
four locks, having in the middle , a little VVindow , or a VVheel, as the Cham- 
berlain pleaſeth. | 

Two of the Keys are Kept without , one for the Gate, another for the Window ; and 
the other two within, for the ſame ; thoſe within are in the Keeping of the Maſter of 
the Ceremonies , thoſe withour in the cuſtody of rwo principal Prelates ; ſo that nei- 
ther theſe, nor the other, can open either gate , or window, unleſs they come all four ro- 
gether, and when they are open'd, there is a cloath drawn at ſome diſtance from the gare, 
that they which are without can ſee nothing within. 

The Caprain of the firlt Guard , is to have a care, there be no inſult or attempt made 
upon the Pallace, ard he ſends Petrols of Souldiers conſtantly about to ſecure every 
place : The Barons ot the ſecond guard, (uffer + any body to emer, but at feeding times; 

and 
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And lat of il, every body withdrawing, this tirſt day of the Conclave, which is the 
11th. after che death of the Pope, in the Chappel of Saint Nzchbolas, which is at the 
upper end of the Royal Hall as atoreſaid,'on the-lefr hand towards the entrance ; the 
Chairs being plac'd, and all people pur at a diſtance by the Governour of the Conclave, 
the Dean makes an Exhorcation rg thele Lords, and afterwards reads the Bulls of Fuliss 
the 2d. and P:44the 44h. whith treat of this EleQtion, prefctibe tbe order thereot, and 
prohibite all Simoniacal and undue praftifes 3 as alſo the Bull of Pzxs the 5th. that the 
Goods of the Church cannor be alienated ; and which every Cardinal ſwears, that if it 
happens he ſhall-be created Pope, he will obſerve ſtritly and confirm, as ſoon as he is 
Crown'd. There are other Orders made as they pleaſe, rhey iwear to keep ſecret the 
tranſations and argumentations, they promiſe their Conclaviſts their Priviledges, tkey 
enter into diſcourſes about the perſon they think proper for a Charge, that makes even 
the Angels tremble at the aveighr of it : And almoſt alwayes the firſt day of the Con- 
clave is ſpent in theſe kind of things, without coming to an Ele&ion, which is perform'd 
afterwards with more leiſure and opportunity, tor the moſt part by Scrutiny, or 
Adoration, 

There are many other Ceremonies and particularities, partly hinted, and partly omit- 
ted by me, as well becaule they have been deſcribed by (everal Authors already, as 41ſo 
ro av041d being tedious 15 the Reader, in obvious things, and ſuch as are common to every 
body t!::; make prot-ſhon to enquire into the interelts of the Court of Rome. It is ſufh- 
cient 15 .t I have ££;-et:d the moſt curious marters ; ſeeing that many are moved by their 
meer curiolity, in that which regards their information of the affairs of Rome, and par- 
ticularly of the intereſts of the Conclaves in general, and of this Conclave in particular. 
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In which is diſcours'd, of the difference betwixt the FEleftion of the Pope, and 
of the Emperor. Of ſome particulars which render the Elettion of the Pope 
difficult in the Conclave. Of the time the Papable Cardinals had to negotiate 
their intereſts, in the long languiſhing of Alexander the ya Of the great 
fear ſome (ardinals were in, of not arriving time enough in Rome for the 
Eleftion of a new Pope. Of (ardinal Roſetti's diſtruſtino the infirmities of 
Alexander the 7th. and the cauſe. Of an anſwer which Alexander gave to 
Cardinal Barbarino, after his recovery from his infirmity. Of the Reaſons 
that moved the French Cardinals to mend their paces, to come in time to the 
Conclave. Of the arrival of the Marquis di San Romano, the Catholick 
Kings Ambaſſador. Of the diligence uſed by the French in ſifting and 
inve#tigatine the tranſattions of the Spaniards. Of the arrival of Cardinal 
Grimaldi i» Rome. Of the great broyls and conteſts awongF#t the Cardinals 
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about obtaining the Papacy, whilſt the Pope was yet alive. Of the Spyes the 
Spanith Ambaſſador kept. Of the apprehenſion Chigi haa, that his Crea- 
tures would be perverted by the French, awd Spaniard. Of 4 Letter writ by 
Chigi to the Cardinal Gabriele. Of the great fault the Court found with 
Chigi for alienating Cardinal Nini from his devotion. Of the reconciliation 
of theſe two perſons, by the mediation of (arainal Raſponi, and Coriini. 
Of the Aſſembly that was in the Houſe of Cardinal Albici, to treat of the 
P abacy. Of the great train 0 Follower, that was moſt eminently viſible in 
the Houſes of Cardinal Ro piglioſt, and Farnele, as perſons which were 
eſteem d nearest to the Papacy. Of the prattijes which Cardinal Imperiale 
beoan, in the behalf of Bonelli his Kinſman. Of the death and funeral of 
Pope Alexander. Of the paſſage of the (hamberlai to the Apoſtolical Palace. 
Of certain willanies committed at the windows ana avors of Chigi's Palace. 
Of the great number of Gabels inpos 4 by Alexander. Of the Obſequies 
perform d for the ſaia Pope. Of the difference betwixt certain Cardinals 
for place. Of the Conclave. Of the number of Lodgings in the Palace of the 
Vatican. Of the great ſilence, and taciturnity, which was obſerv/d in Car- 
dinal Chigi. Of an Oration made 1n a (congregation, by the French m- 
baſſaaors and the Venetian. Of the alienation ſhew'd by Alexander from 
ihe French intereſt, towards his latter dayes. Of ſeveral perſons which 
belies) d that (Cardinal Chigi, to gain the p cont of the King of France, 
would condeſcend to the Elettion of a French Pope. Of the number of Car- 
dinals enter d into the (onclave. Of thoje Cardinals who remain'd without. 
Of the qualities, merits, and adherences of the Papable Cardinals. Of the 
an 'wer one ( ardinal gave to another, who ask a him his judgement about the 
Election of a new Pope. Of the facilities and contradittions in the Elettion 
of Roſ! pigliofi. Of the arviſion of the Cardinals in the Conclave. Of the 
great Faction the Barbariti had, after the death of Ulrban the 8th. Of the 
weakne(s of the Faition of the Barbarini. Of the number of Ulrban's Crea- 
tures which were preſent in the (onclave. Of the differences betwixt the 
Fattions. The deſcription of a Muſter of Souldiers. The application an 
Abbot made of that Muſter to the Conclave. of the Fattion of Chigi, and 
how numerons. Of the induſtry us 4 by the French, to oblige the Chigi. 
Of a notable [aying of a Cardinal, upon Chigt s obſtinacy, not to forſake his 
ewn Creatures. Of the Faction of the Flying Squadron. Of the diſorder in 
the French, to (ee this Squadrone volante managed by Cardinal Imperiale. 
Of the firſt Scrutiny, which rov d vain. Of the Cardinals which recein/ d 
Votes in the Scrutiny. Of the open praitiſes of the French in favour of 
Farneſe. Of the promiſe made by Imperiale when he went into France, that 
he would concurr to the Eleftion of a French Pope, and how he brake it. Of 
an idle report ſpread about the City, that Cardinal Roſpiglioſi was created 
Pope in the begrnning of the Conclave, and from whence it proceeded. Of the 
pradtiſes {or Roſpigliofi recommended to Azolino, by the Cardinals Barba- 
rino aud Chigi, Of the entrance of Cardinal Donghi into the Conclave, 
Of (ardizal Ginetti, who preſented himſelf to Barbarino, and the anſwer 
Barbarino gave him. Of the creation of Roſpiglioſi , and the Politick 
Aphoriſms of Azolini. 
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=== Mongſt all the conferences and politick ations, amongſt all the manage- 
581 ments and publick negotiations tranſacted by the Cardinals, it is cer- 
$4 tain the a&tion of the Conclave is molt worthy to be inquir'd into, by 
*\& all ſuch as have the management of publick attairs. 
274 The EleRtion of the Emperor, carries a Magnificence along with ir, 
Dn, 2 for being in the power of (ix or ſeven Princes, partly Temporal, partly 
Spiritual, of which number four being obtain'd, the Empire is gain'd. Bur the Ele&ion 
of the Pope is after another manner, there being many more Princes conliderable in this, 
than in the Elefion of the Emperor himſelf, and that becauſe the Pontificate is of both 
Spiritual and Temporal conſequence. 

The Conclave is not manag'd by lix or ſeven voices, but by ſixty, amongſt which there 
are ſome who are neither for God, nor the Devil, others devoted to their own intereſt 
only, others obliged to follow the reſolutions of the Nipotiſme, others of the French, 
others of the Spaniard ; ſome promiſe fairly with their rongues ro one, and with their 
hearts to another ; and there are ſome alſo to be tound, who take delight in excluding 
all parries, to give a longer impediment to affairs. 

The learnedeſt of the Cardinals, are thoſe which prevail leaſt ; the moſt politick, are 
follow'd the worſt ; the moſt ignorant, are the moſt obſtinare ; in brief things are ma- 
nag'd in that manner, that thoſe very men who have the chicteſt ſhare in the whole tran(- 
ations, can ſcarce give an account of what they have done ; the affairs of the Conclave 
ro ſome perſons ſeem ealie, and calily to be penetrated, and tor that reaſon they delire ro 
be prying ; but as to the point of the Keyes, there are ſo many intricacies and Meanders, 
they can hardly find the way thorow, 

So many Conclaviſts as there are in the Conclave, ſo many Conclaves are repreſented 
to the ears of the Court ; people imagine things according to their repreſentations and 
figures, but the bulineſs is, rhe figures of the Conclave have feet and walk nor, have eyes 
and ſee not, have cars and hear not, and tongues and ſpeak not. 

The French make many Popes, to amule the Spaniards with jealoulies of ſuch plots, 
as they never think of themſelves. The tranſaRtions of the Conclave are of two torts, 
publick, and private ; the private are managed by the Cardinals in ſecret, where the 
ſound of their voices can ſcarce penetrate the air, much lefs the ears of any body, and 
theſe are good ; but thoſe which are in pablick, are full of hypocrilie and diffimulation, 
to lull and illude one another, and therefore not to be commended. 

They who at the opening of the Conclave, do make relation of che managements and 
tranſactions in the Ele&ion, can ſpeak no more than they know,»which cammonly is 
nothing but what is common, becauſe. the moſt politick, and molt occult aftairs, are 
kept cloſe in the minds of the Cardinals, who either will not, or care not, ro communi- 
cate them to any body. For rhis cauſe, the Conclaviits themſelves are oftentimes con- 
founded initheir relations; and I have heard two of them contending about the Con- 
clave of Innocent, with great heat, one preſſing and perſiſting in what the other did de- 
ny, and perhaps both of them diſputing upon that, which was never to much as mention'd 
in the Conclave. 

Bur I believe there was never ( to this day } ſeen a Conclave more imbroyl'd, with- 
out broyls, more confounded, withour confulions, rhan the lalt, in which Clement the 
gth. was created : a Pope certainly very worthy of the charge, as we thall demonſtrate in 
is place. lmbroyl'd in ſundry reſpets, becauſe France is in its achme of Grandeur, 
and upon the brink of a rupture with Spa:z, which has neither King to govern the Helm, 
nor Cardinal to manage its Faion ; becauſe the number of Cardinals was fo grear, and 
many worthy pretenders amongſt them ; becauſe the Faftion of Chig: was reſolv'd to 
have no other Pope whatſoever, but one of the creatures of eAlexander ; and for (everal 
other reaſons ſufficient to render the Conclave tedious, and yec all ſucceeded without any 
trouble at all. 

Certainly the facility of concluding this Conclave ſv ſoon, is commendable and wors 
thy to quicken the curiolity of all people, ro inquire into the reaſons of it. If the time 
of fifteen dayes be conlider'd, it ſeems to be long, being in Summer time, and in the 
Cuy 
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City of Rome ; bur if ir be compar'd with the time of other Conclaves preceeding, and 
the variety of intereſts, croſſing and thwarting one another, it will be thought but ſhort. 
But to ſpeak the truth, the Conclave of Clement was much longer than it ſeems in ap- 
pearance, becauſe the tranſa&tions were more without than within, and things were re- 
ſolved before they enter'd the Conclave. 

Two months together Alexander continued dangerouſly ill, whilſt Poſts were ſent 
every where up and down, not only with the news of his languithing condition, and the 
impoſſibility of his living above two or three dayes ; but with the certain tydings of his 
death ; and twice it was believ'd in the very City of Reme. 

In this tedious agony of Alexanders, every one had time to adjuſt his own bulineſs, 
and to bring his affairs to ſuch a paſs, that his deplorable death could produce no great 
novelty inthe Court, nor more pretenders to the Papacy. 

It may be ſaid therefore, and with reaſon, that the Conclave of Clement laſted little 
leſs than three months, that is, rwo before the death of Alexander, and the reſt after- 
wards. The Cardinals ſeem'd to precipitate, running towards Rome as it were with 
wings on their feet, which haſt was occalton'd by the news, that the Conclave would be 
much imbroyl'd, and their celerity was ſo great, ſome of them were arriv'd before the 
Pope was expir'd ; and particularly the French Cardinals, who were there at the due 
time, bur as ! have ſaid with wings on their feet. 

There was never in times paſt [o great a fear obſery'd in the Cardinals of not arriving 
at Rome in time, nor ſo impatient a delire of being in the Conclave, as at this time 
from whence it is imagin'd, they had ſome {tri& orders and inſ{truQtions from their ſe- 
veral Crowns. 

Cardinal Roſſetti was the only perſon which kept to his relidence in his Biſhoprick , 
and though he was inform'd of the arrival of almoſt all the Cardinals in Rome , and of 
the condition of the Pope , continuing firm to his reſolution, not to depart ſo ſoon, he 
ſent this anſwer to his Agent in Rome , that he would nor ſtir a ſtep, betore he ſaw from 
good hands an account of the Funeral of the Pope ; as remembring that when they were 
Nuntio's together in Coler , his Holineſs being to comply in ſome great reſolutions , he 
counterfeited a fit of licknels for two months together , tor which he received the Sacra- 
ment three times as a Viaticum, and had the Pſalms for the recommendation of his Soul 
recited four times. 

The reports of things being in this hurry , and of the arrival of the Ambaſſadors in ſack 
halt, being rold ro the departing Pope, and withall, that the tranſaftions, and prattices 
for a new EleRion was already begun : His Holineſs began to look about him, and force 
that little remainder of his breath , ro prevent their troubles, if it were poſſible : coun- 

rerfeiting hiraſelf therefore ro be on the mending hand, and his Eminence Cardinal Bar- 
barino eniring one day to make him a vilit, he ask'd him how he did ; the good Pope re- 
ply'd, 1 am like thoſe who play at Gooſe , implying, that as at the game of Gooſe there is 
the houſe of death , into which whoſoever falls, he muſt begin again, and return to the 
firſt hole of the game,ſo he having been near death,began as it were to live again; & this 
he ſaid to perplex and mortifie Barbarino , whom he knew very well to be one of thole , 
that being pretenders to the Papacy , had rather ſee him in his Tomb, than in his Bed : 
But Barbarino who ſaw his condition , ceaſt not to drive on his intereſts, by ſtriking in 
one place, and guarding in another, but very privately. 

One reaſon that ſpur'd on the French Cardinals ro mend their pace in their jonrney to 
Rome was, the great haſt they were inform'd the Marqueſs 4s ſan Romano the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador made ; who having news of the ill condition his Holineſs was in , made all 
haſt imaginable ; Of which the French on the other (ide being jealous, as doubting the 
arrival of ſo freſh a Miniſter, might render the Spaniſh Fation too potent , they began 
likewiſe to put on, that they might be there time enough to fruſtrate his deligns. 

His Excellence the Marquis enter'd into Rome the 25 of eApril, attended by a great 
number of Coaches , and amongſt the reſt Cardinal Ch:g:, ro whom the Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador had promis'd the prore&tion of Spain z but in a thort time 'rwas diſcovered to 
be only a ſubtlery, ro oblige him to concur with his Creatures, in the EleRtion of a 
Pope depending cordially upon the Catholick Crown. 
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© The ſame night he made his Entry , his Excellency went immediately ro Cardinal Chi- 
£4, and Cardinal Sforza,; in which audience though ut was bur ſhort, they delir'd many 
things ſhould, be agreed of,, relating ro the new Pope : The Ambaſſador continued his vi- 
fits every day without intergulſian , though it rain'd very much, ro whom ic is not to 
be believ'd, what noble trears rhe Papable Cardinals gave z but above all Farneſe, who 
was imbarqu'd in the buſineſs. more than all of them, as if the concurrences of the 
Crowns were to be drawn on by the throat. © | | 

The French. carry'd their affairs very cunningly, prying into the ations of the Spars- 
ards perpetually : and theſe; were not much behind. in diicovering the defigns ot the 
French , whoſe party they,look'd upon to be very ſtrong , there being ſome of the 
Cardinals oblig'd to follow ir for love, and,others A fear ;"and it was look'd upon as 
the more potent , by reaſon of the weakneſs of the Spanzſh Faction, there having none 
declar'd openly for the ſame but Langravio Sforza and Raggi, of whom alſo there was 
no certainty ; in regard of the injury he receiv'd dayly trom them. 

In the mean time the greateſt of the Prelares did not forbear endeavouring /to concili- 
ate the minds and affeQtions of them both ,, though not to villifie their opinions of their 
own merits, whether rea], or pretended , they did vilibly delire ſe longias ire, a thing 
which ſeems natural to the Clergy of his age. | 

About this time Cardinal Grimatds arriv'd in Rome , and fent away immediately to 
Cardinal Barbarino, Dean of the ſacred Colledge, to let him know he would came and 
vilithim ; but he ſuſpending his anſwer till his Coach was got ready, would needs pre- 
vent his Eminence ( which had he nor'pretended to che Popedome, he would never have 
done ) with whom he held long diſcourſe, about the Emergent affairs, and afterwards 
according to the Deans example , all the reſt of the Cardinals came. to viſit him ; and 
particularly thoſe who ſtood for the Papacy , were.none of the laſt. Indeed when the 
Spaniſh Ambaſlador arrived , the Spanzyh taction feem'd for fome days to bemade ſtron- 
per, and the French weaken'd ; but on the contrary, as ſoon as Grimalds was arriv'd, 
the Spaniard grew weak, and the French fation ſtrong. 

It is not to be imagin'd, what paſſages, what meſſages, what vilits were.made by night 
and by day, in order to the acquilition of the Tory » Whillt-the Pope was alive ; The 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador had his Spies in all places, ro oblerve the motions of his adverſaries, 
he fail'd not with his promiles to allure all people ro: his party , particalarly her offer'd 
yery largely to Cardinal Caraffa a Neopolitan , and by conſequence a ſubje&t of Spain : 
bur as the Spaniards were jealous of him , ſo he was difhdent of their promiles , and re- 
ſolv'd to ſtand neuter. | 

The Cardinal Chigi, though oblig'd to the aſſiſtance of his Unkle, and the care of the 
Church ; yet he manag'd the new EleQion with great order, and had his eyes open over 
his own Creatures, as bring fearful they might be debauch'd away , either to the French 
faction, or the Spaniſh ; for which reaſon he gave the care'of that ta Caraffs , whom he 
ordain'd his direCtor in all his affairs, and was not il] ſerv'd by him. 

Cardinal Chigs writ a very courteaus letter to Cardinal Gabriele in Aſcoli, a creature of 
Urban the eights - which ſaid letter gave great occalion of jealoulie ro the reſt of the 
Pretend:rs , Ee moſt of all ro his own creatures ; in fo much that ſeveral well atfeed ro 
the Pretendants , did very much lament it ; however Chigs, by the Couuncel of Caraffa 
knew well enough how to (atisbe all parties , and take away all manner of ſuſpition. 

The greate{t thing that was blam'd in Chige was , for having in that conjunRture, alie- 
nated Cardinal Nirz, which was attributed to ſeveral cauſes, but particularly it was 
ſaid , his Eminence was diſ-oblig'd, becauſe Nint had declar'd, that he would concox in 
the Exaltation of no body but Farneſe and Roſpiglioſs, rwo perſons not at alldelir'd by 
Chigi , unleſs in caſe he could not carry it for Bonviſt, or Celſt , for buth which he had a 
kindneſs, and Kept them in the firſt place of his memory. 

The Cardinals Raſpons, and Corſini , not liking to have ſuch a perſon dif-oblig'd from 
the faRion of Chige , they undertook to reconcile then, and pertorm'd ir to the ſatisfa- 
Aion of both parrics. : 

Tue ſame Chigs went to viſit Cardinal Bonvyſt , deligning by that ſubclery , as ſome 
people imagine, ro ſweeten the diſgult which Franciſco Bonviſi, ( the ſa1d Cardinals 
Brother, 
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Brother, and e.Aaeſtro di Camera to Chigi ) had taken, for ſome ill uſage he had re- 

ceiv'd, and not without his faulr. . 

In the houſe of Cardinal d' eMlbics, ir ſeem'd the place for the Conclave was appoint. 

ed ; whilſt rhey 2fſxmbled by night many rimes, and many times by day, ( but the 

grc>teſt part French ) to treat about the new EleQtion : he  goriating in the mean time 
a 


witl 1/Te Spamards alſo, inſomuch as he was reckon'd a good owiſs after that, which is 
45unuch as to ſay, one who would willingly give himſelt ro him that would give moſt 
tor him. 

Yet the greateſt train of the Prelacy, and others, was obſerv'd to frequent the houſes 
of Farneſe, and Roſpighoſi, trom whence the common opinion of the Court was ( and 
indeed it fell ſo afterwards ) the Pope was to proceed, although Cardinal Barbarino 
us'd all the induſtry was poſhble to acquire a reputation, by multiplying his good 
works, and' redoubling his aftions of Charity , which he before did exerciſe to the 

ople. 

In the kuddle of praftices which the Cardinals tumultuouſly carry'd on, it was Impe. 
riale's good forrune to advance ſo much under hand the intereit of his Kinſman Bonelli, 
*hat there was nothing more left for him to defire , bur the Mine being diſcever'd, ir 
was immediately blown up by the French, by declaring openly, that that Crown was 
for his exciulion. , | 

Ir is believ'd nevertheleſs, that if the French had not excluded him, he would never 
have ſucceeded, becauſe rhe Spaniards had only put him in hopes, never intending it in 
earneſt 3 and the Squadrene Polante ( of which Imperiale was head ) did not approve of 
a perſon of whom the Crown of France had a difhdence, leait they ſhould draw ſome 
ill conſequence upon their backs. 

About this time the Pope dy'd the 22th, of eAſay, being Sunday, betwixt one and 
two 2 Clock in the morning, and immediately the Piicatory Ring was broken by Car- 
dinal Barbarino, though he was then in a Feaver ; as he came out of the Apoltolical Pal- 
lace, attended by the Pontifical Guards, thouſands of the people cry'd out with a loud 
voyce, Vivail Cardinal Anthomo, uling many other injurious words againlt the Cbigi, 
and calling them T yrants. 

The budy of the Pope being ope 'd, and embalm'd the ſame night, they found his 
Reins to be waſted, and two C-V!ous Glandules ( which the Phylicians call Twrberculs ) 
obſtruRing the paſlage of his Urine z and hence came his exceſſive pains, his long 
wiatch'ngs, and hiswant of appetice, which made his Holineſs endure a tedious agony of 
two months long ; during which time, he was ſuſtain'd continually with exquilite Re- 
ſtoratives, and Culliſes of great price made of Gold, and of Pearl. It was afterwards 
affirm'd by ſeveral Phyſicians, that the ewo.much nouriſhment of thoſe reſtoritives, ex- 
ceeding his natural heat and power to digeſt them, had done him hurt, and ſhorten'd 
his dayes, his nature ( in regard of his age, and the quality of his diſcaſe ) requiring 
meat of nouriſhment ; nor was it leſs diſapprov'd by the Phylitians, that the Pope for 
ſeveral years could (carce ever ſatisfhie himielt with rhe moſt violent cold imaginable, in 
his Wine, Water,and Fruits; cauling them to be ſet in Snow for ſeveral hours and never 
thinkir g them freth or cold enough, of which his Domelticks complain'd very often. 

About midnight the Corps was convey'd from the Quirinal where he dyed, to the 
Cathedral of Saint Perer, with uſual Solemnities by the Guards, and two pieces of Ca- 
non. It was afterwards expos'd in the Chappel of the ſaid Cathedral, infinice numbers 
of people running thither to kiſs his foot, not our of Devotion ſo mnch, as Cu- 
rioliry. 

On Tueſday at night, in the preſence of 2 3 Cardinals of his creation, the body was 
pat into a Cypreſs C ſhn,, which was put into another of Lead, lyn'd with the richeſt 
Cloth of Gold, of excellent work and colours, and cover'd again with a ſumptuous 
Paw), embroyder'd with Gold and Silver ; and with ir, a rich Purfe emboyder'd like- 
w'{e, and tull of a great quantity of Medals of Gold and Silver, with the Efhgies of the 
pe : which Purſe was put there by Cardinal Chigs, as a perpetual memorial, that ir 
711114t be known after ſeveral ages to be the budy ut eAlexander the 7prh. The putting 
;n Medals 1s uſual to other Popes, but not ( as they tay ) with that innovaid ot 
ining 
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lining the Cheſt with cloth of Gold, and covering it with ſo rich a Pawl as that was : a 
thing which made the people murmure the more againſt the Chigs, as thoſe who buried 
other peoples wealth under ground, and not their own. 

On e.Munday at break of day, there were ſeen rwo or three windows all black'd over 
with Ink, and dawb'd over with dung, in the noble Palace of the Chigi, whether the 
Cardinal was retir'd ( that they might be all rogether ) till another moſt noble Palace 
( which will be the Cardinals own propriety ) was finith'd 4 a high affront doubtleſs, 
and ſuch as is us'd by the Raſcality of the people, to _— and windows of publique 
Bawds only : and becauſe there were infinite Paſquins and Satyrs againſt the ſaid Chrgs, 
he attributed the reaſon ro the new Gabels, impos'd upon Griſt, Wine, Wax, Paper, 
Hay, Straw, Sope, Aqua-vitz, Tobacco, and other things, to the number of fifreen 
or lixteen ; though the people were already oppreſs'd with 46 other Gabels impos'd by 
Urban the 8th. whereupon Pope Innocent forbore the laying of any new Gabels, 
though he us'd ſuch orher wayes, that he left his Nephews many and many millions. 

But the greateſt offence the people took at the Government of Chigs, was to find a 
new way: of ingrotbag ofCorn introduc'd,which hindred the freeTrade of theirMerchan- 
dizing, by which he gather'd a great quanticy of Grain together, to the great grievance of 
the people, who were not able ro apply themſelves to ſow their Land, becauſe they cout 
not have liberty to diſpoſe freely of what rhey reap'd : ail which they attributed co the 
tapacity of Don Mario, who finding himſelf affronted ſo highly, as to ſee ſome of his 
Servants baſtinadoed by the people betore his face, he began co excuſe hirgſelf, and ſay, 
he could not imagine the-Tealon why he thould be fo odjous to the people, ic never ha- 
ving been in his power to relieve them in rhe leaf} z that rhe Papacy of his Brother, was 
an unhappy Papacy, infeſted ſucceſſively with che Plague, Famine, Inundations, Wars, 
and the disburſement of great ſums of Moneys in afliſtance of the Emperor and Venetian, 
againſt the Turk,, which had totally exhauſted rhe Apoſtolical Treaſury. 

On the 2 3th. the Sacred Colledge met in the Cathedral of Saint Peter, to celebrate 
the firſt Obſequies of the deceas'd Pope z after this, in the Veltry of the ſaid Church, 
they held the firlt O___—_ of State, for the well governing of the Eccleliaſtick 
Republique, in which all Othces were renounc'd, and afterwards confirm'd ; as parricu- 
larly, the charge of General of the Holy Church, ro Dos Mar, to prevent diflentions 
and tumults of the people, during the vacancy of the See. Monlignor Borromei was 
confirm'd Governour of Rome likewiſe, and with much more ſatisfaction to the people; 
in reſpe& of the prudence and juſtice wherewith he hath alwayes executed his Office, as a 
Gentleman, and as a Prelate of great merit and judgement. | 

And becauſe it was reported the Conclave ſhould be held not in the Palace of the 
Vatican, by the Carhedral of Saint Peter, but in the Palace Quirinal, in the middle of 
Rome, where his Holineſs dyed, ( though nor for that conlideration, but in regard the 
Vatican was ſuppos'd to have an ill air, and the duſt was great by reafon of the continual 
building of the Portico's; ) this point being propos'd in the ſaid firſt Congregation, 
and the Scrutiny being made, there were only 14. Votes for the Yatican, and all the other 
( about 49. there being above 52. preſent ) for the Qairinat. But Cardinal Barbarind 
having made a couragious Speech, as he was Dean ; remonſtrating in ſeveral heads, the 
convenience of holding the Conclave in the Yazican , for its vicinity ro the Church of 
Saint Peter z for its immence capacity, as containing no leſs than 5500 ſeveral Rooms, 
great and ſmall, with 1 3000 Doors and Windows, with large and pleaſant Courts, Gar- 
dens, and Fountxins z his cpinion prevail'd to have a new Scrutiny, upon which, three 
Cardinals were depured, to take ſome Architefts along with them, and ſurvey the 
ſireightneſs and incommodities of the Quzrinat: which order was immediately oblery'd, 
the ArchiteRs reporting, that belides the inſufterable ſtreightneſs- of the Guirinat it 
would coſt 5000 Crowns more to be there, than in the Yarican : by which means they 
diſcredired a Pamphler written, and prepar'd during the diltemper ot the Pope by Car- 
dinal Pallavicino, and publith'd after his death, to induce the Cardinals to hold the Con- 
clave in the Qirinal Palace, and nor in the Vatican. 

In the Congregations which follow'd dayly in the aforeſaid Veſtry , there was no- 
tice taken of a great lilence, and modeſty in Cardinal Chigs, ro the admiration of ſuch 
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as did not know he was advis'dto it, by reaſon that he was of a nature to beealily per- 
plext ; yet for all this he gave them boldly to underſtand , that he and his fation would 
never be perſwaded from their own-creatures. 

The Ambaſſadors of France and Yence,, in the ſecond Congregation made their uſual 
Orations as formularies, in the names of that King , and Republique, intreating the 
moſt eminent Cardinals, to create ſome molt worthy perſon , {8 the univerſal benefir 
of the Church , offcringany aid, or aſſiſtance, for the ſecurity of the Colledge in the 
meantime : The like Othce was perform'd the Thurſday following by the Catholick 
Ambaſſador , who appeared likewiſe with a conliderable train. 

In one of the ſaid Congregations Monſignor Caſanate was choſen Governour of the 
Conclave , who was Secretary to the Congregation de propagands fide : it was decree'd 
likewiſe, that no Cardinal for the future , do admit any perton to lit by his ſide in the 
Coach , though honour'd with the Prelacy , or any other charge : as alſo that no 
Cardinal ſhall ſtop his Coach to any body , Except the Ambaſſadors of Crowns 
only. 

During the 9 days devoted to the Obſequies , the Cardinals viſited one another inceſ- 
ſantly , after dinner ( for in the morning they were hindred by the Congregations) but 
he Ambaſſadors of France and Spain vilited them much more, to —_—_— the ſeveral 
praQtices which were agreed upon whilſt the Pope was alive, and to incourage the Car- 
dinals ro ſtand firm to their promiſes, About this time there were ſeveral diſcourſes, and 
Pamphlers publiſh'd, concerning the Papable perſons , written according to the paſſion, 
or aff-Qion of the Author , with obloquy, or commendation of the ſame perſons, who 
are proſticured, as a man may ſay, to the liberty of ſo many tongues. 

By reaſon of the alienation ſhew'd by the Pope from the French, to the very end of 
his days , upon occalion of the Extravagance of the Corſs Souldiers ( which happen'd 
with to much ſcandal to Chriſtendom , and fo much diſturbance to Rome ) in the time of 
his Papacy, towards the Duke of Crequy, Ambaſſador from the Crown of France , the 
memory of the revenge, or ſatisfaQion of his molt Chriſtian Majeſty remaining too freſh 
in the Pyramede erected in Rome, in the very Quarter of the Corſe Souldiers. "lt was 
ſuppos'd that Cardinal Chigz, to pacihe in ſome meaſure,and appeaſe the King of France, 
and to rake away all umbrage of mglevolence out of his mind , would have been ready 
to endeavour by all fair means, to promote the ſatisfaion of the ſaid King , by concur- 
ring with his Creatures in ſome ſuch perſon as his Majeſty ſhould approve. 

or ſeveral days, refleion was made upon this point, and no imall hopes, ( though 
ambiguous ) given to the French , who believ'd themſelves ſure, becauſe Farneſe was 
the man they pitch'd vpon z who being a Creature of Chig?'s , it leem'd natural for him 
ro agree to a Creature of his own , and at the ſame time to gratifie Frarce , who would 
not be wanting in teſtimonies of atf<ion ta them : and this was one ot che inducements 
that prevail'd with Farneſe to imbarque himſelf in the bulineſs, and to court ſeveral of 
the Spamſb Cardinals, and of the Squadrone volante , ro make up his compleat number 
of Votes : and indeed he reckon'd upon more than 20 of Chigt's Creatures , of his (ide , 
for the reaſons aboveſaid , about eight or ten of the French , about 14 others of his 
friends of the Spaniſh Fation , and a party in the flying Squadron which promis'd tv 
ſerve him ; in ſo much that being confident in all theſe , he chuught the Papacy as cer- 
rainly in his houſe , as I believe the Pen is in my Hand, and perhaps he try'd in his 
Chamber to make Papal Croſles of benediQion. 

In the mean time Cardinal Chzgz having conlider'd of his affairs better , he beljev'd it 
would be an occaſion of an eternal prejudice, and diſguſt ro the Spaniard, and therefore 
he thought beſt to rack about as nimbly as he could, Jeaſt he ſhould diſturb or incerrupt 
his hopes of being made ProreRor of the Crown of Spain , which he thought as {urely 
in his hands , as Farneſe did the Papacy 3 but they at laſt underſtood berter the ſubclery 
of the Courts both in Spain and Rome. 

Chigt believ'd that rhe Pope his Unkle had recommended him to the King of Spain by 
the mediation of his Ambaſſador, ro whom he gave audience eight days before his death, 
upon which he reſolv'd to adhere to the Spaniſh Faftion, as hoping thereby to obrain the 
ProteRion of the Church of Spain, which was then vacant by the death of gy a 
eAlcaics 
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e eaici, it being a ProteQion of great honour and advantage. But the general opini- 
on was, that it was to be reſerv'd for a new Cardinal of the houſe of CAledici, which 
would be promoted by rhe next Pope : upon which ſcore it was concluded by every bo- 
dy, that Cardinal Chrgs, being in tear of the French, and in hopes of the Spaniard, was 
t9 temporize ſo, that upon what perſon ſoever the Papacy fel], he was to remain in the 
tayour and proteRtion of one of the two Crowns. 

After the uſual Exſequies were perform'd by the Cardinals, and a Funeral Oration 
recited, on Thurſday morning the ſecond of June, the Cardinals being aſſembl'd in the 
hurch of Saint Perer, having ſung the Mais of the Holy Ghoſt, and recited an exhorca- 
rory Prayer for the Eletion of a Religious Pope, they march'd im Proceſſion rowards the 
Conclave ( the {inging men before them, ſinging vent Creator Spirits.) which was 
much more inlarg'd than formerly; not only becaule they made uſe of the Lodge of Bene- 
diftion, but becauſe they had furniſh'd ſome of their Cells very neatly with $11k, leaving 
rhe rop open to the Sky, which they could open and ſhut with Cords, to receive the 
benefit of the Air, as the Seaſon requir'd. The whole day long, free entrance was al- 
low'd to every body, eſpecially to the Ambaſſadors of Crowns, who vilited all the Car- 
dinals one by one, all the Princes and Prelats of the Court, and an infinite number of 
others performing the ſame Complements, each of them as his afteftion inclin'd him. 
Farneſe and Reſpiglioſi. were the molt regarded by the people, and by the generality of 
the Prelats, many of which began to acknowledge them as Popes. 

Never was there ſo great a number of Cardinals ſeenin any Conclave before, above 
ſeventy entring in at the ſame time, viz. Franciſco Barbarino, Ginetts, Harrach, /in- 
thonio Rarbarino , Pallotta ,” Brancaccio , Carpegna, Durazz0, Qabrielli, Orſini, Eſte, 
Facchinetts, Grimaldi, Roſſetti , Romanins , all of them creatures of Urban the 8th. 
C:bo, Sforza, Odeſcalco, Raggi, eMaldachini, Gondi , Homodei, Ottobons, Imperiale, 
Borromei, Haſſia, Carlo Barbarino, Spada, Albics, Aquauiua: Pio, Gualtieri , eAz.20- 
lim, creatures of Innocent the 10th. Chigs, Rospigliſs, Bonviſt, Elci, Farneſe, Bichs, 
Vechiarelli, Franzom,, Vidons, Barbarigo, /MMancins, Bmncompagns, Bonelli , *Puccolomi- 
n, Caraffa, Celſi, Savells, Litta, Corſuns , Paluzzi , Raipom, Conts, Nint, Roberti, 
Spinela, Caracowli, Delfins, Vandomo, created by Alexander the 7th, 

The Cardinals, Aragon, and e Moncada, were in Spain, and thought it not conyeni- 
ent to undertake ſuch a journey, when the weather was ſv hot ; belides eAragon could 
not leave that Court, being chief Miniſter there: 

The new Cardinal Viſconte, ſent word likewiſe, that he eould not come, becauſe 
there was never an Apoltolical Nuntio there, and that Court would not admit his Audi- 
ror, either as Nuntio, or Envoy z upon which the Spaniſh Ambaſlador diſpatch'd an 
expreſs to haſten his coming, deliring the Miniſters of Spain, to adjult the Citterence, and 
to receive the Auditor as an Envoy. 

Almoſt at the ſame time, the Cardinal of Salsþxrg, writ word he could not be pre- 
ſent at that Conclave neither, in regard of the Imperial Dyer which he coutd not poſſibly 
leave ; this advice was not over welcome to the ears of the Catholick Ambaſſador, who 
ſent a Courier on purpoſe to ſolicice the Emperour that he would be pleas'd ro diſmiſs 
him. Bur all this importunity had no other effe&, than ro make the French belicye, the 
Spaniſh Fa&tion were too timerovs, and by conſequence, weak. | 

Bandinelli, and Pallavicino, were abſent, and fo, as never to be preſent afterwards, 
for being very lick, and infirm, they dyed within three or four dayes, leaving the Con- 
clave poileſt either with a ſpirit of contradiQion, or folly. Pallavicino dy'd fo poor, 
there was not enough found in his houſe, to pay the charge of his Funeral, but was forc'd 
to be beholding to the affeQion of Chigs even after his death, whoſe Eminence ſent a 
1000 Crowns to effcR it. 

There were two other Cardinals likewiſe who were abſent, Ludoviſio, and Denghi, 
both of them indiſpos'd, and forc'd to ſtay away to perfet their Cure. However it is 
ſuthcient, that the two thirds of the vores which were neceflary for the Ele&tion of the 
Pope, according to the decree of eAlexander the third, ought to be 4+ at the leaſt, and 
of that number only which enter'd the Conclave the firſt day : in which, cowards the 
Evening there happen'd a fray betwixt the Souldiers of the Marſhal of the Conclave, and 
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the Halberdiers of the Gavernour of the Conclave, about their Poſts, the latt of which 
had the work of it, and in the heat of the quarrel, ſome of the Marſhals Souldiers, broke 
into certain of the Cardinals Kitchins, and took away a good prize of Silyer Plate z but 
they injoy'd it not long, for they were taken a while after, and proceſs of death order'd 
to be made out againſt them, yet nor ſo much for their theft, as for the fright and con- 
fuſion they occalion'd in the Conclave. 

Before they went out of the Conclave, the French Ambaſſador ( having for a long 
time negotiated privately with the Cardinals of his Nation ) he produc'd a Letter from 
his Maſter, in which he declared his indifference, either to one perlon, or other , his 
Ambaſſador in a long Oration, preſling, and exaggerating, that his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty delir'd nothing but a virtuous and unintereſted Pope , yer when it came to the point, 
they did what they could, to have had all to themſelyes. 

The Ambaſſador of Spain receiv'd not the ſatisfaftion he would have done, from the 
Spaniſh Cardinals, _—_— ſome of them tottering and uncertain, he would not permit 
them therefore either ro exclude, or include any budy, he only charg'd them to tempo- 
rize and protraR, till he receiv'd an anſwer which he expeRed from Spain. But to Car- 
dinal Sforza he declar'd himſelf more freely, and 'tis believ'd he told him the intention 
of the Councel of Spain, about the Eleftion of one of the two perſons, Roſpiglioſi, or 
Farneſe, who were they, which ſeem'd ro have come Popes into the Conclave, 

About 5 a Clock in the morning, all went out of the Conclave, which being lock'd 
up immediately, the Cardinal Chamberlain, accompany'd with two others, went abour 
viliting all places, to ſee if there were any body ſtaid privately behind, belides ſuch as 
were depured by the Colledge ;z after which, rhe uſual Oaths were given, and the Car- 
dinals holding a Congregation amongſt themſelves, ſeveral Laws were eſtabliſh'd, eve- 
ry one _—_ to oblerve them if he was eleRed Pope z they had very ſtrong debates 
amonglt themſelves 3 the Maſs of the Holy Ghoſt was ſung ; the Cardinals receiv'd all 
of them the Communion z and after that, in the accuſtom'd Order, they began the firſt 
Scrutiny- 

Anihe before we proceed any further, it will not be amiſs to diſcourſe of the qual?- 
ties, merits, and adherences of the Papable Cardinals of the atoreſaid Conclave, as alſo of 
their number, and of whoſe creation , which will give ſome light ro the Reader, and 
enable him to conlider of the adherences and hopes, both of one parry and the other ; 
bur I will not omit to inſert what paſs'd berwixt Cardinal Sforza 21d NV. the day before 

they enter'd into the Conclave, which will ſerve to give {owe illuſtration of rhe quali- 
ties of ſome of them. Cardinal Sforza, and Cardinal 2. beirg in diſcourſe, Sforza de- 
manded of N. what his judgement was as to the new Election , the other wanted not an 
anfwer, but reply'd immediately, e Hy Lord, 1 believe, if the French ſhall make the 
Pope, Cardinal Farneſe will be the man; if the Spaniard, Cardinal Rofpiglioſi ; sf the 
People of Rome, Cardinal Barbarino ; ' if the Holy Ghoſt, Cardinal Odeicalco , if the 
Devil, either your Eminence or 1. Then it ſhall be Roipigholi reply'd Sforza ſmuling ; 
and ſo they pals'd to other diſcourſe, 

But to return to the Papable Cardinals, they were twenty in number, and no more, 
the reſt of the Cardinals being all declar'd Spaniards, or French, 'or too young ; for 
youth, by reaſon of the inexperience wherewith it is uſually accompany'd, and for fear 
of a tedious _ ( a potent exception againſt any of them all ) is enough to hiader the 
beſt perſons exaltation, as we ſee dayly by frequent examples. 

Of theſe rwenty Papable Cardinals, eight were created by Urban , Barbarino, Ginet- 
ti, Palotta, Brancaccio, Carpegna, Gabriels, Durazzo, and Facchinetts, Three by Inno- 
cent , Odeſcalco, eAlbici, and Spada, call'd commonly Santa 5uſarna, and nine by Alex- 
ander, Bonviſi, Roſpiglioſi, Farneſe, Caraſfa, Elci, Celſi, Bonelli, Lutta , and Bandznelli. 
But this laſt was mention'd without the Conclave, not within, for he dyed at the -bcgin- 
ning of it z ſo as there remain'd then bur nineteen, all perſons of competent age, the 
youngeſt of them being above 56. 

Barbarino was in his 7oth. year, which was "0 ſmall advantage to him , his creatures, 
and ſome other of Innocents, his Correſpondents, as Raggs, Santa Croce, Spada, and 
Pio, ſeem'd to concur willingly in him z the Spaniards were nor againſt him, though 

they 
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they would never declare mags Aw him ; and it appear'd to be ſome advantage too, 
that Sforz.4 was not head of the Fattion, who upon ſeveral ſcores had but very little 

affetion for him ; ſo that if he had perſeyer'd in the good management of the Hulineſs 

which ors with Chigt, and had obrain'd his concurrence, and his creatures, he had 

been certainly Pope as molt people believe. But one which penetrated deeper into the 

Machinations of the Prieſts, was of opinion, Chigs could nor have done it without diCſ- 

yuſting ſeveral of his creatures, and lofing their votes for himſelf; and indeed being 

agreed with Barbarino, he endeavour'd to diſcover the intentions of the principal of his 

creatures, and to draw them to joyn with him for the exaltation of the ſaid Barbarino ; 
but he found ſo great repugnancy Com the beginning, eſpecially in Cardinal Celſs, who 

was upon ſeveral accounts an implacable enemy to Barbarino, that he had much adoe to 
appeaſe them, by obliging himſelf ro ſpeak no more of the exaltation of Barbarino. It is 
reported, that in the heat of their diſpute, Celſ: ſhould ſpeak openly to Chigt in this 
manner ; Jour creatures follow you, becauſe you have promis'd them all, not to ſuffer the Pa- 

pacy to fall, but amongſt your creatures ; and if it bappens to light amongst the creatures of 
Urban, your Eminence will be left alone in the Conclave, and if you leſe it now, you wall 

loſe it for ever. Barbarino was advis'd by ſome perſons, to open his purſe, and to leave 
all the hopes of his pretenlions to the operation of his Coyn, according to the abomina- 

ble example of «Alexander the 6th. and ſome there were who ſuppos'd the bulineſs was 
concluded , bur that report proceeded only from the malice of his enemies, to iully and 
obfuſcare the reputation of a man, who certainly for more Papacies than one, wou d 
not have defil'd, or eclips'd the luſtre of the eſteem which he enjoy'd among{t the 

ople. 

N Ginerts's prerenſions were founded only upon the benevolence of the Spaniard,(towards 
whom he had alwayes carry'd himſelf with grear circumſpe&ion )and his great «which 

was $2. bur in other reſpects there was but htrle appearance for him. 

Palott4 was pur into the number of the Candidates, not that it was beliey'd he could 
be exalted in that conjunture; becauſe Barbarino was his profeſs'd enemy ; and he was 
hated by the Spaniard: for the integrity of his life, they being alwayes jealous of a per- 
ſon of worth, or parts extraordinary. 

But in conlideration of his merits only, true it is every one thought there was but lir- 
tle hopes of his exaltation, perhaps as a judgement upon all Chriſtendome, as well as 
the people of Rome, who were not worthy of ſo excellent a Prince ; for this I dare af. 
firm, that of all the Sacred Colledye, he only, and Farneſe, are the moſt proper to un- 
dergoe the charge of the Papacy, in reſpeR of their uprighrnel(s of mind, their int rity 
in marters of Juſtice, the love of the people, and which is yer more, that they are dilin> 
tereſted, and no pathonare promotors of their Kindred. His being 70 years old, and ha- 
ving the Gour, gave him bur litcle afliſtance, becauſe his completion was ſtrong, and in 
other reſpeQts he was perfe&tly ſound. 

In the laſt Conclave but this, there was ſome talk of Carpegna, betanſe the two M- 
dici's endeavour'd his promorion z but in this of Clement the gth. he remain'd in his or- 
dinary infirmity, which is only in a defire of pretending, and no more; there being no 
&Medici's then to advance him : nor indeed did he put himſelf much forward, as con- 
ſcious perhaps, that he had nothing, bur his being a Cardinal, and a Servant to the Great 
Duke, ro recommend him. Cardinal Refſerts, who had the management and intereſt of 
the Great Duke, made ſome Kind of protfer, but he durſt go no turther, for he was ſure 
never to compaſs his deſigns ; and he did well, for there was need of better heads than 
his, in the Apoſtolick Chair. 

Brancaccto was diſcours'd of, as an excellent Lord, not only in reſpe& of his birth 
befrig a Gentleman of one of the beſt Families in Naples, bur in conſideration of fevera 
g ualities that were in him z but there were two things, and very important, which 
hinder'd his friends from entring into treaty for him : the thirſt was, that they ſaw Chi- 
g's Faftionreſolv'd ro have no other Pope, but a creature of Alexanders, and there Was 
but ſmall hopes to ſee the Papacy amongſt Urbans, ſeeing Barbarino had try'd the impe- 
diment : the ſecond, becauſe the Spaniards had no great kindneſs for him, and alchough 
they prerended to be reconciled, yet the quarrel continued at the heart (till, and 'ris moſt 
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certain they would never have concurr'd in this man, whilſt there was any body elſe to 
creatc : and a third reaſon was, the great fondneſs Brancaccio expreſs'd alwayes to his 
Kindred, it being confidently believ'd he would have run a great hazard of being riſled 
by his love to them, who were numerous z the Family of the Brancaccio being divided 
into {everal houſes in tha! Kingdome, would have afforded perſons enough to have kll'd 
vp, not only the Governments, but all the. Offices and Benefices belonging to the 
Apoltolick See - ſo that chele obitructions were ſuthcient to keep him ill in his Cardi- 
naiſhip. 

I had nothing to ſpeak for him but his age, being 75. his infirmities, and de- 
Crepitancy, which many times are ufticicnt alone to open a door to the Pontificate ; for 
the Cardinal Pretenders, when they hnd they cannot reach it themſelves, they endea- 
vour to create ſome old and decrepid man, that they may have another vacancy quickly, 
and their old hopes be renew'd. It was reported there was a Kinſman of Durazze's come 
ro Rome with 50200 Cubles, to work upon the minds of ſome of the poorer Cardinals, 
but this ſtory was Known to be alye, and only the invention. of his Enemyes, to diſgrace 
him ; for he was generally taken fur a man of a moſt irreprehenlible life, though i1llice- 
rate, and of no on parts ; but the worlt thing in him ot all was, that he was of Genoa, 
which is no {mall impediment. | 

During the weaknels of the Pope, which in cffeR ſerv'd for a Conclave, there were 
many ſo confident Gabrielle was made Pope, that they laid wagers on it. And the 

rounds of that opinzon were, that they ſaw the Spaniards inclin'd to him, and doubt- 
eſs had they found things better diſpos'd rowards him, they would not have fail'd to 

have favoured him, he having expreſs'd himſelf alwayes very well towards that Crown 
to this they joyn'd the affinity and allyance he had with the new Cardinal /Yandome, who 
they thought would prevail with the French Faftion to concur , and indeed he attempted 
it, bur rather to ſatishe him, as it is ſuppos'd, than out of any delire he had to it in car- 
neſt. Belides this, the Leer which was writ to him with ſo much affetion by Cardi- 
nal Chigs, mace them believe he would joyn with him, with all his creatures, and all 
theſe reaſons being put rogether, his triends would needs fancy him Pope. 

But they found theraſelves out in their confidence, not being able to dive into the moſt 
profound and recluſe myſteries of State. Firſt, becauſe the French would never have 
concurr'd ( at the PEIry of a new made Cardinal, though of never ſo great qua- 
lity ) in a perſop, who upon divers occalions had ſhewn himſelt roo partial to the Spa- 
niard , be(ides this, the Spaniards themſelves who protefted him, and pretended to ad- 
vance him, would not have had him Pope, as not knowing his humour ; for their poli- 
cy conliſts in preferring ſuch perſons to the Papacy, as they know very well, and are ac- 
quainted with the very bottom of their qualiries, leſt they ſhould run upon ſuch rocks as 
they have formerly done, and pariicularly in the Papacy of Paul the 4th. and $Sixrus 
the 5th. Barburino had promis'd him his aſſiſtance, but it was when he ſaw his own hopes 
deſperate ; ſo Gabrielle's hopes, and his, var.ſh'd together. His age was 73 years, but ir 
did him n-» goed, his completion was ſo healthfull and ſtrong, 

Facchinats knowing his years too few, had not courage to venture in a Conclave, in 
which he ſaw ſo many other perſons of greater maturity and merits than himſelf ; and 
yet he is an excellent perſon, indifferently well learned, of a good judgement, and (0- 
lid, bu: ſomething too reſolute. He was corlider'd as /nnocent the ninths Nephews Son, 
and one that has Kept a good correiporicence with the Saloneſe, Gentlemen his Country- 
men. In his Nuntiature into Spazn, he gave great ſatisfaftion ro that Court, nor was he 
ingratefull when he was come back again io Kome, inſomuch that the Spaniards held him 
as a Confident, He recommended j1ofelf to them with great modeſty, declaring he had 
not much to pretend in a Conclave fo rich in other perſons of merit ; yer if tHe 
ſhould happen ſuch conteſts 2nd competitions, as there viually do, he delir'd the Spri- 
ards, 25 his friends, would be mindtull of him , but no great controverlie arriving, his 
&r12nds had ng occalion to concern themſelves in his behalf. 

Odeſcalco's hypes conliſted in the good opinion the whole Colledge had of him, as 2 
perſon of litegrity, Generolity, ard Charity, and one that was well affeAted by the 
Spaniards, as one of the Subjects of chat Crown ; but there were many more Front 
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ob/tacles ro obſtru@t them : The firſt was in his age which was but 56 years , as ſtrong 
ard as luſty as was poſlible, an obſtacle ſo great , chat as often as he was mention'd 
the 22 years Papacy of Urban, was immediately remembred, and by conſcquence rook 
away the good inclinations the Cardinals had to his perſon, and to his advancement : 
the Cardinals being reſoly'd they would never again ſee the Keys of St. Peter grow ruſty 
in che hapds of one man. 

The ſecond was, that Sforza had loſt the management of the Spaniſh Faftion , who 
was his very great friend , and would not have fail 'd doubtleſs ro have us'd his utmoit 
endeayour , to have drawn the Spaniards to a concurrence : I ſay his utmolt endeavours, 
becauſe though rhe Spaniard may love Odeſcalco very well, as a ſubjeR, and well deſery- 
ing perſon of that Crown ; yet 'tis molt certain, at their hearts, they had rather he 
{hould remain a Cardinal, than be made Pope ; and the reaſon is, becauſe they look up- 
on him as an obſtinate perſon, too rigid, and bevert to his firſt impreſſions , which a- 

rees not with the Spaniſh Policy , that fequires an honeſt down right Pope, ealie co 
commanded , ard not refraftory ro command. The other obſtacle was the averſion 
of the French , who would never have conſented to the Eleion of a eAlilaneſe, ac a 
time when there was a breach berwixt the two Crowns ; and indeed when any friend 
of Odeſcalcoes propos'd him to any Cardinal of the French, they anſwer'd him accordin 
ro the modeſty of the French , He #5 a worthy perſon, but let us tatk of ſome body elſe. Yer 
there was no body declar'd himſelf his Enemy, bur Cardinal Imperiale , and that upon 
an accident which happen'd in Remethe 2 oth. of Auguſt 1662. at which time Odeſcalco, 
either that he believ'd in his Conſcience things ought ro be ſo, or that he had a mind to 
oblige the French, and take away the ſuſpicion that Crown had of him, as he was a Spe 
niard, that he might not have their Negative in the Conclave, or for any thingelle , ir 
is enough ke was one of thoſe which decreed his baniſhment : and ſo much the more rea- 
ſon had Imperial to be angry , by how much he was inform” d Odeſcalco was the pro- 
morer of rhe bulineſs : and all theſe things conlider'd rogether , at the very firſt put all 
Odeſcalcoes pretenſions out of his head. | 

eAlbici had little or no thoughts of demanding the Papacy , not that he diſlik'd the 
morſel , but becauſe he knew very well the Cardinals would not chooſe him , as know- 
ing him to be of a turbulent head , and a pungent , if not virulent tongue. 

In fhort,though in all the reſt there were {ume viſible hopes of Exaltation to be found, 
yer in this Cardinal there was not che lealt ſpark, or inclination to be diſcover'd . firſt 
becauſe he was abominated by the Spaniards , as a perſon of to0 deepa reach; for 'tis 
a maxim amongſt them, to have a care of ſuch perſons as by the greatneſs of their parts, 
or deligns, may diſturb the preſent quiet of ltaly : during the prong of thcir King ; 
Some people believe , that tor the ſame reaſons tor which the Spaniards hatcd him , the 
French lov'd him , but yer with very good Policy , he was but little or not at all men- 
tion'd in the Conclave. 

The other impediment was a pique Chigz had taken againlt him , eMlbics having been 
always an enemy to his Government, prone i OF againſt it, as well in pub- 
lick as in private ; Cardinal Chigz for all that diflembled it very well, yet he could not 
contain from ſaying one day to a friend of cAlbice's, who recommended him to him : 
for a Pop: ( but he ſpake as by the by ) That when he gave his woice for Albici , there 
ſhould not be another Cardinal in the Colledge. 

Thele following Memoires of this Cardinal, came too late ro my hands to put them 
into my ſecond Part , which indeed was their proper place ; but coming trom a good 
hand, 1 have choſen rather to inſert them here , than to ſuffer them to be loſt : 1 delire 
the Reader theretore would compare what is writteu of this Cardinal in the ſecond Parr, 
with what follows. 

Franceſco Cardinal of eAlbici was born in Ceſenna the 2 5th.of Oltober 1 5y3-. he is de- 
ſcended of Albict's in Florence, a perſon of great learning in all kinds of Sciences , bur 
in the Law, and Ecclellaſtical Hiſtory , he has but few equals in this age. He is ſo great 
a lover of Juſtice , that when he was young, and exerciling his Advocatcſhip in Ceſenna, 
becauſe he would nor do that which was unjult , he was forc'd to fly , to avoid the miſ- 
chief which was threatned ro him, by the perſon which delir'd to have had ſentence in 
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his favour contrary to Law and Juſtice. Upon this occalion he came ro Rome, where ke 
exercis'd his profeſſion wich great applauſez Monlignour Monti a Milantſe being declar'd 
Nuntto of Naples by Urban the eight, the advocate Albici was propos'd to Cardinal 
Franciſco 5arbarino, to be Auditor of the ſaid Nuntiature. Monlignour Meltio Lieute- 
nant to ef. C. who was a Cardinal afterwards, was deſir'd to give his CharaQer of 
him, which he did ſo mueh'to his adyantage, that he was fert to Naples, and after- 
wards into Sp,in With the ſaid Monri, where he carry'd himſelf with great commendati- 
on ; after three years he was call'd back again to Rome by Urban, made Aﬀeſſor of the 
S. Office, and ſent with Monignour Macchiavells Aſſiitang into Germany to Cardinal 
Ginetti, who went Legate 4 Latere from Vrbas the eighth. There was ſome unkindneſs 
betwixr the ſaid Legate and eMlbici, by re2ton of the ſordienels wherewith the Legate 
uſed all his arrendams in his Legation: Whit he was in Germany, the charge of 
Aſſclor del S. Officio, was kept voyd, and reſtor'd to him at his return to Rome. Urbazi 
at rhe requeſt of D. Anna Colonna, give him the Canonſhip of Saint Peter ; and amongſ(t 
the reſt of the favours which he did him, he declar'd himfelf his Kinſman upon occalion 
of a Marriage berwixt one of rhe houle of Barbarino, and a Lady of the Albici's. He 
had thoughts of making him a Cardinal, if death had not prevented his making another 
promotion. © He was afterwards made a Cardinal by [nnacent the tenth, for the pains he 
took in the cauſe of FJarſenins ; condemn'd by Innocent, although his Emulators whil- 
per'd about rhe Court, that he was created, only to obſtrut the Aſſumption of Cardinal 
Fiorenzuola tothe Papacy. 

. Bur that report could not continue long, it being well known, what joy the whole 
Court, 2nd all the Princes had at his Promotion, and among{t the reſt, there was a Prince 
who congratulated with his Eminence, that by his bare merirs, without Bribery, or 
Subornati»n, he had atrain'd to the dignity of the Purple. Ar that time he was the 
only Inſtrument that made <AMlexander the 7th. Secretary of State at Colonia, as appears 
in a book Printed by the ſaid Pope, before his Aſcenſion to the Papacy ; in which he 
has inſerted cne of the many ſecrets which were writ to him by eMlbic: : and after the 
ſaid Chigs was, made a Cardinal, he omicted not any thing that might contribute ro the 
afſumpriow of his friend to the Papacy, gratitude and friendſhip being one of his molt 
ſingular virtues ; and amongſt other of his policies, he expreſs'd more than ordinary 
civilicies to a Kinſman of Alexander, who did not return that gratitude, which ſuch ,x 
friend did deſerve ; only in the latter part or his Pontificate, upon the inſtance of Car- 
dinal Chigi his Nephew, who knew very well the affeion of ſuch a friend deſery'd a 
grea:er recompence than this, he made one of his Nephews relign the Title of an Abbe 
to him ; and this obligation he owed not to the Pope, but to his Nephew. The Cardi- 
nal is of a good completion, and luſty, though he be in the 75th. year of his age. He 
is courteous in his Speech, a lover of Poverty, indifferent as ro the Princes, for being 
ask'd one day by Cardinal eAragon, whether he was French or Spaniard, he reply'd, 
That where Fuſtice was, thore were h1s inclinations. He is belov'd of the Cardinals, bur 
it is for fear ; he is reſolute and ſtudious enough. Ar preſent he has four Nephews, 
Sons of his Son, firſt the Abbor Rznalao, then Nicolo a Layman, marryed to a Daughter 
of the Marqueſs Calcagnini of Ferrara , the next is Lutio Arrom, a youth of many good 
qualities z and laſtly Logo an Abbot. He uſes his Pen very willingly in defence of tuch 
as are accuſed, as he did in the Papacy of Innocent the 1 och, in bzhalt of Horatio Falco- 
nieri ; for which, being reprehended by a Pretace who was his friend, he reply'd, That 
it was Fuſtice that he defended , That he could nor abandon his friend in his diftreſs , That 
ſuch was his prattice formerly, and ſuch u ſhould be for the time to come. In the Pontifi- 
care of Alexander, he made ſeveral Serm11s, which by ſeveral were interpreted, as in- 
rended againſt the Government of Alexander , and being rebuk'd for it by ſome of his 
Relations, he gave one of chem this antwer, That Pulpits were invented for the repre- 
benſion, not for the incouragement of Vice. He is a perſon of a quick relclution and 
councel. Upon an occalion in the rime ot eAlexarder the 7th. who fram'd a Congrega- 
tion for adjuiting the matrers of Ceremony berwixt the Cardinals and Roman Barons, 
by whom they were grown bur lirtle confider'd, this Cardinal ſaid, If I were to adviſe 
h1s Holineſs, I would tell him, that be ought firſt to ſet a value upon the Cardinals, and when 
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they deſire any favour for the Barons, bs Holineſs ſhould grant it at.their Syit ; By which 
means, the Sacred Colledge will become more eſtiymable to cvery body., but if the Pope villi- 
fies them, all the world contemns them : which was very wile Councg], All the pleaſanc 
and facetious things that are ſaid in the Court, are father'd upon this perſon, of which 
he never ſo much as thought : and this proceeds from the liberty he takes in his diſcourſe, 
having lived alwayes with that freedom. He is a man that perplexes his encmies, by the 
multi: Ge of his crvilities, and has never ceas'd to affiſt them, who were the cate of his 
coming to Rome, although ſince he was a Cardinal, jt was in his power to tive miſ- 
chiev'd them ; but he confeſſes himſelf beholding to them, and that if it had not been for 
their threats, he had never come from Ceſenna. A rare virtue to draw good olit of 
evil. But to return. | ; 

Spada was talk'd of, both without the Conclave, and within, for ſome certain dayes, 

and hai it not been for the obſtinacy in the creatures of Chigz, to have no other Pope bur 
a creature of Alexanders, he would doubtleſs have put fairer for the Papacy, than Bary- 
barino himſelf, or any orher creature either of Vrbans or Innocents. Parkaring had a 
great affc&ion for him, and tnding he could not compals it himſelf, he ſer his intereſt 
on foor, and endeavour'd to bend and incline the minds of ſome people to him, by cry- 
ing him up for one of the greatelt Polititians in the world, attrming the Church had 
need of ſuch a Pope in ſuch times as theſe. But all this was only in fatisfaQtion ro the 
ſaid Spada, he knew very well he was not likely to ſucceed ; belides Cardinal Reſpiglioſs, 
Criving at the ſame thing with more zeal, and bztter means, and being oblig'd ro Barba- 
r:n0, more than if he had been his creature, Barbarivo would never have propos'd it to 
Sdaaa, lelt he ſhould take away the Papacy from the creatures of Chiyz, or give an oc- 
calion of jealoulic to the Grand Duke, by hindring the Exaltation of a common friend, 
and creating one of his own only. 

Two reaſons oblig'd the Grand Duke to deny his affiltance ro Santa Suſanna, who is 
vulgarly call'd Spada. The fr{t was his being a Luccaeſe, that is a worthy Citizen of 7 
Republique, upon which che Great Duke looks with an eye of compalſion, and would 
rather have it in his own hands, than in the midſt of his Srate. Bur if the intereſts of 
his Countrey had not been of imporrance, his immodzrare affeEion, and dependance upon 
the will of Barbarino, would have made him reſolve upon his Exclulion. | 

The Spaniards look upon him as their friend, and would not have fail'd to haye af- 
liſted him etteRually, both tor the confidence they had in him, and the opinion that he 
was a quiet and peaceable man, which is the thing the Spaniards do principally regard ; 
but either by the natural iniquity of that Nation, or the want of fidelity in the Mini- 
lters of that Crown, it appears chat it is enough to exclude any one ſrom the Papacy, to 
be propos'd and recommended by the Spaniard, as Innocent ſaid very pleſantly. Ar firſt 
they beliey'd they might obtain their delign, and ſo much the more zealous were they 
for his promotion, by how much they were inform'd of the King of France's reſolution 
to fall into Flanders with his Army ; judging it convenient for the quiet of /raly, ty pur 
a Pope into the Vatican inclinable to peace, and aftcftionate to Spar. The French. pre- 
tended very fairly they would exclude nobody, and his Majeſty had given them ſuch or- 

der ; but underhand they labour'd the contrary, endeayouring to turn away that water 
from the Mill, which the Spaniard ſupply'd. 

There were certain Satyrical Libels publiſ}'d againſt Santa Suſanna, ſuppos'd to have 
come out of the Family of Cardinal Farneſe, who being farther engag'd tor the Papacy 
than any of the reſt, he had a mind todiſmount every body elſe, and remain on horſe- 
back himſelf. The Court would have delir'd his exaltation, becauſe he was generally 
beloved ; but his having ſo few Adherents, eſpecially of rhe Cap, except Barbarino, was 
no ſmall prejudice to his aftairs- Ic was believ'd it was a great advamiage to him, that 
there was never a Cardinal of the houſe of eHedzcs, and that the intereits of the Great 
Duke were manag'd by Cardinal Reſetti, who is a good Cardinal, though unfortunate 
in his Negotiations z and indeed it had nor been ill for him, had the Spanzards had Car- 
dinals of Authority to have manag'd their FaQtions , for 'tis the head which gives vigour 
to all the reſt of the Members. ODS 
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And now I ſhall paſs to the perſon of Cardinal Farneſe, a true Roman , and of whom 
they diſcours'd as if he were created already ; there were certain Paralites and Flatter- 
ers which fail'd not to aſſure him of the Papacy, but he refus'd with great prudence to 
put his Noſe to that incenſe. And to the end the Reader may be better inform'd of all 
paſſages, I will ſer down the reaſons upon which they believ'd him Pope, and which 
gave him ſo great probability, and afterwards give an account of the impediments which 
obſtruged him : and the firlt thing that enabled him to contend for the Papacy with any 
of the reft , was his age, he being above 79 years old, of a weakly complexion, and 
of 4 very extravagant courſe of lite, going to dinner when others went to bed, and to 
ſupper when others roſe : another was the many and principal charges which he exerci- 
ſed in Rome after his return from his Nuntiature in Switzerland : another, his great zeal 
and incorruprtion in matters of Juſtice , which he exercis'd with that excels as one may 
ſay, that he became very terrible ro the wicked , and very grateful to the good, for his 
uprightneſs, and diligence in bulineſs : another reaſon was , that he was the laſt of his 
Family, having only two Nephews by his Siſter, one in Bolonsa, and the other in Rome; 
This latter was a Prelate of a comperent age, but both of them hated by their Unkle , 
who by natural] inſtin&, bears a Kind of natural averſion to his own Kindred , and ſer- 
vants. Which humour made the Cardinals open their Eyes, and judge him worthy of 
the Papacy, in theſe times, when the Church was fo lacerated and perplex'd by the He- 
reticks, and ſo ruin'd and deltroy'd by the Nephews of the Popes. 

- The French and the Spaniard were inclin'd to concur with him, either in appearance, 
or in earneſt , for one and the ſame reaſon , he being deſcended from the {ame houſe 
with the Dukes of Parma , and by conſequence not in any ſuſpicion with the Spaniard, 
there being at preſent a Brother of the ſaid Duke of Parma's in the King of Spains ſervice 
againſt Portugal; belides the honourable memory of the tryumphs of Alexander Farneſe 
in Flanders, in the ſervice of the ſaid Crown : 50 that the Spaniard could not delire 
greater ſecurity, than to have a Prince of the Farneſes as it were a hoſtage in the middle 
of Spain , which ſaid Prince is reported to have recommended the intereſts of the ſaid - 
Cardinal Farneſe, his Kinſman, to the Spaniards. 

And this very conlideration was thought ſufficient to prevail with the French King to 
concur likewiſe z he having undertaken the Protection of the Duke of Parma, as to the 
reſtitution of the Dutchy of Caſtro , according to the agreement with the Apoſtolick 
Chamber under eMlexander the 7th. in the Treaty of Piſa, bur withouc efte&, they 
being forc'd to attend the conclulion of that Treaty, from the new Pope , bat that is nor 
done neither z So thar in reſpe&t ro that Proteftion , his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty could 
not, as many beliey'd, refuſe his afliſtance to the ſaid Farzeſe, the Dukes Kinſman ; bur 
they which look'd further into the ſecrets of their intrigues, have diſcerned that to be 
ob{tacle clearly , and a reaſon to deltroy , as well as to obltrutt that machination , and 
therefore they never eſteem'd their mediartons for his promotion to the Papacy , to be 
real. 

For firſt it facilitated to the houſe of Chigi, the acquilition of the Lands' of Farneſe , 
which were his juriſdition , by which means at preſent Don eAuguitino is Prince of 
them ; and ſuggeſted a way to Pope Alexander to exclude the Duke of Parma , who in 
default of this branch of Farneſe, was to ſucceed ; Whereupon the Duke was not a little 
diſguſted with the ſaid Cardinal , who kept little or no correſpondence with him all a- 
long , eſpecially when he was Legate of Bolonia ; and therefore it was not to be be- 
liev'd the Duke would delire the exaltation of a perſon, who upon the ſcore of the inze- 
relts of his family , has for a long time had ſo little intelligence with him : though for 
ſome years lince, upon his particular advantage , the Cardinal procur'd a reconciliation, 
in appearance rather than in lincerity , and ſo perhaps the Duke did believe, who was 
Wiſe enough to underſtand the drift of that reconciliation ; and therefore appearances , 
not being able to remove what is fix'd and impreſt in the hearts of Princes , it is ro be 
believ'd the Papacy could not fall into the hands of this Cardinal, by means of the 
Dukes recommendation. 

Moreover he had many other impediments belides , but the greateſt was the real and 
verbal averſion of the Spaniard, Farneſe having render'd himſelf ſaſpicious ro that 
7 : Crown; 
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ence of nature, Which as | have often ſaid bejore, is an uccalion that ſuch perſons are 
ver Celir'd by the Catholick Crown ; and perhaps they would obſtruR the creation 
of ſnch a Cardinal it they could, though he was born in the very Court at 11a- 
Arid, in 

ir; ſhort, rhovgh the Duke of Parma, ſhould have recommended him as his Kinſman, 
yet couid not Farneſe expeR ty be Pope, becaule the Opanitaras have an «ye at preſent 
up.n the houſe of Parma, as being oblig'd to France in ſcveral- particulars ; ſo that in 
luch a conjuncture, they would not have conſented co the exaltation of a Kinſman of the 
Dukes; nay I will go de. and ſay, that if the Duke as his Kinſman had underta- 
ken his aſſiſtance, the Colledge would have oppos'd ir, at leaſt thoſe Cardinals which 
are promoters of the Grandure of the Eccleltattick State, if for no other reaſons but 
the intereſts of Castro, which are to conliderable. 

The French on the other fide could not be lincere in his EleAion, nor only upon the 
{core of the affronts offer'd the 25th, of November 1650 to the Ambaſſador, the crime 
of the offendors, being by a policy of 1:nocents, thrown upon the back of his Minilter, 
which was Farneſe, and by tie French ( who could do no other ) acknowledg'd to be 
ſuch, but becauſe they knew alfo they could not have any intire confidence in him. To 
all rhis rhere was added a private diſputt berwixt him, or to ſpeak more properly, his 
Contidents, and ſome other Comperitors tor the Papacy, as particularly Celſi, and S.ur- 
ts Stſanna ; whole infirmities and defetts were publith'd in writing, but little comport- 
mg witn the decorum or honour of the Church : which upon good grounds were lup- 
p.1»'d to have proceeded from his Family ; fo as they were oblig'd ro pay them in their 
UW wOyn, 

A loſs that cannot be counterpoys'd by his private league with Pallotta, eAlbici, and 
Pallavicino, which league, by the death of the laſt, came ro nothing : and now all theſe 
thiigs being preſuppos'd, and conlider'd together, Farneſe's exaltation could not be ex- 
p<Eted z yer the French did not fail to aſli{t him, whether it was that they knew him to 
be a proper perſon to interrupt and diſturb the repoſe of the Spaniards, or for any thing 
elſe, 1 know not ; it is ſufficient, that ( either to pleaſe, or oblige him, or for ſome other 
reaſons) they did afhiſt him, 

Some there were who pry'd more narrowly jnto the policies of the French, and found, 
that the exaltation which they endeavour'd for Farneſe, was but to bring him into dif. 
FTrace With the Spaniard , and draw him over wholly to their party, the French being 
aſſured, thar the more they ſollicired his creation, the more jealous would the Spaniards 
be of him, and by conſequence more zealous for his excluſion ; and he finding himſelf 
afterwards without hopes, would nat fail ro re{ent, and revenge it upon the Spaniards 
but they being more praQtis'd, and prying into the intrigues both of Rome, and of Frazce, 
knew how to ſave both their Goat and their Cabbadge. 

Bonviſi was the only perſon and objeR that Chzgt aim'd ar among} a!l his creature . 
lelieving for certain ro make him Pope, being his creature ſo well deſeryirg, and the 
Spaniards concurring out of a delire they had to a young Pope, that they inizhr not be 
lyable to continual mutations and changes, there being leſs cxcepiion agai!t this perſon 
alſo, rhan againſt any of the ret of rhe creatures of Chigi ; and the more, becaule, as 2 
dextrous and diſcreet man, Bonviſi ſhunn'd all occations ot ſhewing himſelf violent for any 
of the Crowns, and therefore could not be tormally excluded by them. Cardinal .Ar;- 
thonio likewiſe acknowledging Boxviſi tor his greateſt Confident from the time of Urban 
his Unekle, and of whom he made uſe, as his moſt faithfull Miniſter, at the breaking 
out of the Wars ; endeavour'd his exaltation likewiſe, and fzil'd not ro invite all the 
French party to his (ide. : = 

Bur hte ao was found to have his ſhare of exceptions, and that ſo-large, as was ſufh- 
cient to pat his detigus vpon the Papacy out of his head. The firſt gbjeQtion was againſt 
his age, being but 62. and no more, and which is conliderable, ſirong and ſound, and 
likely to live rwenty years longer ; and the rather, becauſe he was a man that loved his 
recreations, and did not'apply himſelf roo fiercely to buſineſs. So that the reſt of the 
Caidinals-who detir'd to have their ſhare in other Conclaves belides this, thought of no- 
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thing leſs than giving the Keys to one that would open a door to them all into another 
world, Nor was his Countrey a ſmall impediment, being of a Republique adjacent ig 
the Territories of the Great Duke. 

Another obſtacle was, Franciſco Bonviſi his Nephew, who is Maeftro di Camera to 
Cardinal Chzgs ; he is a perſon fo proud, fierce, cruel, and vindicative in his nature 
and tainted with principals ſo pernicious to the Government, that the Cardinals coul4 
not reſolve to give the Papacy to one who had ſuch a Nephew, as with h's ill qualities, 
obſcur'd all the virtue and luſtre in his Unckle, and one that in my fancy may hinder his 
exaltation in another Conclave. 

Chigs had a mind to have endeayour'd the exaltation of Cardinal Elci, not only a Sie- 
neſe, and joyn'd in the ſame incereſts with che houſe of Chigi, but a perſon dependin 
wholly upon it : however being confident he could never ſucceed, he deliſted, and ſpake 
no more of him, reſerving that delign, ill rhe differences and conteſts of the ſeveral Par- 
ties, ſhould ſpin out the Concave a little longer. His qualities certainly render'd him 
worthy of the Papacy, and there was none could have excluded him, as defeRve in 
parts ; but if he had been but mention'd, the Cardinals would have oppos'd themſelves 
who were weary already of ſeeing the Dominion remain ſo long in that Family, which 
had made it ſelf the obje&or the common Odium by his ill adminiſtration, and belides 
the French would have been againſt him, having never to have been brought to con- 
deſcend ro-the eleQtion of a perſon (o firm ro the houſe of Chigi, from whom they have 
receiv'd (o little ſatisfaRtion. 

Litta was look'd upon as a very deſerving Lord, advanc'd to the Cardinalſhip, meer- 
ly for his merits, adorn'd with many good qualities, and worthy of any Government 
Eccleſiaſtical or Politick. Yer there was no occalion to talk of him, unleſs it were that 
ſome of his Friends affirm'd, and with good reaſon, that there was none would ſerve, 
and govern the Church beter than he, as being an approv'd perſon, well skill'd in Go- 
vernment, and very aſſiduous in bulineſs. But there being perſons of reatery years, of 
greater intereſts, and greater merits, there was bur little notice taken of what they ſaid, 

every one replying that he would ſucceed berter in another Conclave, than in this : and 
ſo much the rather, becauſe as he was Arch-Biſhop of «Milan, there being a necellity 
of interfering with the Spaniſh Miniſters, he had gain'd ſo much the ill will of that Na- 
tion, and in particular of 'Doxn Lewis Ponte du Leon, the Governour of eilan, that they 
are his implacable Enemies ; and Don Lewis declar'd, that if he ſhould ſee things dil- 
pos'd in his favour, he would ride Poſt ro Rome to fruſtrate and exclude him. 

Caraffa ſeeing he could not compals it for himſelf, though he wanted no good will, he 
negotiated the intereſt of Chigs, who had given him dire&ions in every thing, and made 
him che Secretary of his hearc : but ſome believ'd that he ſerv'd him not faithfully in 
the bulineſs of Bonviſi, endeavouring his exclulton under-hand, to make an elder man 
Pope, to the end that he might ſee a new Conclave once again, and ſer his own interc{} 
once more on foot, as fearing the long life of Bonviſi. But to me theſe reaſons ſeem as 
frivolous, as his pretenſions for if he be a Politician, as he is reputed, he may very 
well judge, that the memory of Paul the 4th. a Pope, not at all propitious to the Spa- 
niard, lyes upon him like Original Sin ; which obſtacle is ſo great, that I may ſay 'tis 
1mpoſſible tro be remov'd, = already fo radicated in the Conclave, that the Spaniards 
have upon that very ſcore, excluded ſeveral other Cardinals of the houſe of Caraffa. 
Had it not been for this, he might have paſt in ſome Conclave or other, his qualuies 
being proper enough for the Papacy, faving that he is a little too ſevere in his admini- 
ftration of Juſtice, and yer a great preſerver of the immunities of the Church. He 
has very good allyance in Rome, which another time may give him aſſiſtance ; bur 
in this Conclave, they will not ſo much as attempt his exaltation, for ſeveral r: « 
ſpeQs, particularly becauſe rhey are fure rhe delign will not take, by reaſon of his 

outh. 
: Bonelli likewiſe imbarked without Biſcott , and Cardinal [mperiale would have done 
better , to have expedted till another Conclave , becauſe thoſe oppolitions which are 
diſcover'd to him now , may perhaps be ſuſhcient ro obſtruſt him hereafter. He js ( ac- 
cording to his name ) but little in goodnels, in parts, in learning, and in Stature. He 
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was prefer'd in the Papacy of Alexander to conſiderable charges,viz. of Governour, and 
Nuntio into Spain ; but more by the powerful interceſſion of Imperiale ( whoſe autho- 
rity with Chigs was ſuitable to his name, commanding him in every thing like an Em- 
perour indeed ) than by any merits of his own ; In the Exercizes of his Offices; and 
particularly in his Nuntiature , he has neither lcflen'd nor increas'd his eſteem amongſt 
thoſe that knew him. Of himſelf he would never have launch'd forward , ſeeing the 
wind in his teeth , and roo much diſpos'd to beat him back again. But Cardinal Imper;. 
ale, who was always moſt propitious to his hopes , would have it ſo, and he accord- 
ingly permitted it ; but neither the one nor the other did any thing , but run themſelves 
into greater animolities with the French, and with other Cardinals alſo. Imperiale had 
promis'd Barbarino to do his utmolt for his Exaltarion , upon. condition that if things 
ſucceeded not in his fayour ; that he ſhould then affiſt him afrerwards in the EleRion of 
Bonelli , and ſo by a politick fetch, pretending with the remainder of his Squadron to 
labour with might and main in the behalf of Barbarino ;, at the ſame time, he fix'd his 
Eye upon, and drove on the intereſt of his Nephew Borells. 

He cry'd ap the virtues of Barbarino to the higheſt Region of the Air , but Bonelli's ro 
the firſt Quire of the Angels, and that not only with his rongne , but with all che Rhes 
rorick of his heart : In ſ@ much that a Cardinal of his acquaintance ſeeing him one day in 
a little confuſion, berwixr his commendations of Barbarsno, and Bonells , he ſaid ro him, 
Nemo poteſt duobus Domints ſervire. In ſhort, two dayes before _ entred into the 
Conclave, Imperiale according to the fineſs and ſubtlery of his tranſaRtions , depreft the 
pratices of Barbarino , and advanc'd Bonells's ſo , that he endeavour'd to procure him 
the applauſe of the Prelates, and of the whole Court. 

Accordingly he made it be reported round about Rome , that he had 40 Votes ſure , 
and that he doubted not ro make Borel; Pope ; uling thar as a Stratagem , to no other 
end but to ſtop the mouths of the adverſaries , believing moſt certainly , that by ſpread- 
ing abroad ſuch a report , they would forbear ro make any oppolition , and endeavour a 
reconciliation , that they might not have the Pope to their Enemy : But thoſe who ur- 
derſtood the ſtate of affairs, and how the Cardinals were divided this way, and that; 
did but laugh at all this. The French Ambaflador in very good earneſt made his com- 
plaint to the ſame Cardinal Imperzale , telling him thar thefe endeavours ought to be re- 
tery'd till another Conclave : And in that thing the ſaid Ambaſſador was to be commen- 
ded for his modeſty , being not willing to publith any of his defefts, nor to urge any 0- 
ther reaſoh for his Excluſion , bur his Youth. 

For all this /mperzale defiſted not from promoting the Eleftion of Bonells with'all ima- 
ginable contrivance. And on the other {ide eFlbics, Odeſcalchs, and Palotta, having 0- 
penly declar'd againſt him , they cohſpir'd all ways of excluding him , and nct withour 
ſome reflefion upon the incapacity of the perſon. 

The Spaniards recommended = , and would _ _ glad of- him with 3 their 
hearts ; but finding things going clear another way than what Imperiale propos'd , th 
diſ-intangled antie whinbly as they covld , and left rhe greateſt part of the hack 
upon 1mperiale himſelf. The French who had declar'd that they had no order for the Ex- 
clulion of atty body , temporiz'd, and delay'd, to profeſs themfelyes Enemies , yer they 
forbore not to caſt rubs in his way. Bur if rhey had once ſeen things growing horter in 
favour of Bonelli , 1 am ſatisfy'd they would have appear'd publiquely for his Excluſion, 
nor only becauſe he was Nephew to /mperiale , who was not much affeted to France ; 
but becauſe he was a Spariard both in intereſt, and profeſſion ; and it would not be con- 
venient for the French, at a time when the two Crowns were fo near a ruptute, to have 2 
Pope in Jraly too much addifted to the Spaniard. 

At the beginning, when it care firſt into the head of Imperiale to advance Bonelli , his 
friends advis'd him to deliſt from that enterprize , foreſeeing the difhculties which diſco- 
ver'd themſelves afterwards , exhorting him to leave that dignity ro the prerenſions of 
ſeveral other perſons of greater deſert , «s well for their experience in Government , and 
a of their lives, as for their plurality of years : But he rhonght Borells above 
them all, and did but laugh at their diſcourſe , and perhaps on purpoſe that rhey might 
do as much tor him afterwards : And indeed he would have done much better , P 9 
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ſutf.r'd his Nephew to have got ſome more years upon his back (ſeeing he is the young- 
eſt of all the Competitors ) aid to have attended ſome other time more proportionable 
ro his deligns , which would not have redounded ſo much to the prejudice of Bonelli 
who is become totally ſuipected by the French z and he will not only have a great trou- 
ble to bring ihem to his fide, the next Conclave , but run a great hazard of having them 
conſpire his Excluuon. 

Celſi was excluded upon tour ſorts of accompts ( and which is moſt ſtrange , they be- 
pan tv talk hrit of [41 Exclulion, and of his Exaltation afterwards ) The tirſt was the 
great Enmity wich Barbarino proteſt to him , which he has publickly declar'd, not only 
lince he was made a Cardinal , but even in the time of his Prelacy : In ſo much as when 
he was recommended to t;im by ſome perſons , pretending great modeſty , he reply'd , 
That be would not grve any umpediment to his Papacy , provided he would not binder him 
for going out of Rome. 1 hoic who recommended him knew what he meant very well, 
which was nev-r to concur at all. 

Bur theſe reports arc falſe, tor there are ſome perſons that affirm that Cel; had de- 
clar'd, That he would have renounc'd Paradice, as well as the P apacy, if he bad thought to 
receive it from the recommendation of Barbarino, But be it as it will , Barbarino took a- 
way a great part of ihe inclinations of the Colledge from him. Cardival Pallavicino 
diſcover'd him to be his Enemy likewiſe , but vpon other occations ; However though 
he 1ook'd upon the firſt as a powerful enemy , eſpecially in that juncture of time, yet 
he lirtle regarded the animolity of the other , by reaſon of his debility , and rhe ſmall 
reputation he had in the Colledge : Death took away this obitacle from him , but he 
would much willinger, he had taken Barbarino 1n his room. 

The ſecond reaſon of his Exclulion was the friendſhip of Ravizza, which Prelate, (ci- 
ther becauſe ſome malignant Star that perſecuted him would have it ſo, or that he was 
really guilty of ſeveral actions that were blame worthy ) by his Converſation reader'd 
himſelt abominable to the whole Culledge ; except Cardinal Chigt, who held him for 
an Oracle , and it may be ſaid of theſe three perſons , Funiculwns triplex difficile rum- 

HAY. 

Chigt did his utmoſt, to bring the ſaid Rgvizza into the Conclave , as his Conclaviſt ; 
and becauſe he ſaw ſeveral difhiculties that were likely to ariſe , he procur'd a particular 
Brief from his Unkle before the time , But the Cardinals ſuſpefling it was done with 
deſign to put the whole Collecge into a diitraftion, they refus'd openly to receive him, 
and though Cardinal Celſi went about intreaung this man, and rhe other ; yer Chigi was 
forc'd to be patient, and ger another; and ſo much did the Colledge look aſkew upon 
Ravizza , that they could not reſolve to concur with Ce!ft, for the great confidence and 
familiariry was betwixt them , being ſatisty'd he would not only have advanc'd him to 
the Cardinallhip, bat to the highe!t charges about the Tourr. 

The thirg. Caule of his exc;utton, was his coo much rigour, being indeed of fo ſevere 
a nature, that he many cigucs adher'd to Jultice more than he ought, and would willing- 
[y puniſh that offence wich the Gallows, that was ſcarce worthy of the Whip ; in ſome 
Congregations, his judgements reſembled the Sentence of Phalarss, written in Cha- 
raters of bloud, they were ſo ſevere, which made the Cardinals apprehend, as they 
alwayes will, that ro exalr this perſun, was but to make the whole Colledge tremble, 
and to be treated with greater rigour than in the dayes of Pal the fourth, and Sixtus 
the fatth. : 

For this reaſon the Spaniard excluded him with their heart, though not with their: 
tongue, they promis'd to run over Mountains, and Seas, to do him ſervice ; but thcy 
were very tedious in ſetting out, and could nor find in their hearts to begin their journey. 
For all this, he ceas'd not to negotiate with them ſtill, and to offer them the utmoſt of 
his affeQion, but in vain, for they were reſolv'd not to have a Pope ſo ſevere, and ſo 
{ingular in bus authority. | 

Furthermore his Enemies prais'd him, and prick'd him in his excluſion, making uſe 
both of rhe honey and the ſting, They 1a:d he was indecd a great head-picce, a man of 
great leargang, politick, dexterous in bulinefs and ia ſhort, a perſon ot no ordinary Ta- 
lent; but to theſe gitts, the tutegrity of. his life, and -the goodneſs of his manners, 
| (where- 
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( wherewith a Pope ought to be indued ) did not correſpond : and this I dare affirm, 
that if to the Politicks, which are ſo reſplendent in the Cardinal, the moral virtues of 
life and converſation were conjoyn'd, there would not be a perſon more deſerving than 
he in the whole Colledge. Farneſe was no Enemy to Celſi, but doubting this perſon 
more than any of the reit, ro be moſt likely ro take the Papacy from him, which he 
thought he had ſure in his hands ; he procur'd his excluſion as l have ſaid before, by the 
help of certain Libels which are ſuppos'd to have proceeded out of his Family, with 
which Celſi is not a little offended, and in time will ſhew greater revenge, than what he 
has thown as yet. 

In this manner therefore, much being ſaid for all the Competitors, Roſpiglioſi re- 
main'd alone, exempt from rhe uſual Torrent of contradition. He was generally 
elteem'd by the whole Colledge, and from the very beginning the reaſons were plain 
why the Papacy mult needs fall into his hands. To ſee in him all the virtues that can be 
defir'd in an excellent Prince, with the reputation ot having carry'd himſelf honourably 
in ali his charges, having executed them all, with ſplendour, impartiality, and ho- 
nour, and particularly in his Nuntiature into Spain, from whence he return'd poorer, 
in a manner, than he went. The opinion that he was a perſon of a moſt ſincere judge- 
menr, free trom all Intereſts and FaQtion, not fond of his own opinion, bur indued with 
a thouſand other good qualities, made him be thought worthyeſt of the Popedom ; and 
the rather, becaule the Spaniards recommended him in the firſt place, and the Emperour 
delir'd him, becauſe he Chriſten'd the Empreſs in the year 1650. when he was Nuntio 
jn Spain ; the French were not dithdent of him 3 Barbarino lov'd him for having open'd 
the way to his preferments in the Pontificate of his Unckle ; and laſt of, all'Chige could 
not bur concur as he was his creature : and all theſe reaſons being put together, he could 
not fail of the Papacy. 

And yet he himſelf was not without his impediments, one new one or other ſpringin 
up every day. The firſt was, the Lords Cardinals judg'd him improper ( by reaſon ke 
his infirmities, and particularly an Apoplexy had befallen him lately ) for fo conlidera- 
ble a Government, they being very unwilling to chooſe a Pope, that ſhould be bed-rid 
all his life, and commit the Government to the diſcretion of they knew not who. 

The multitude of Kindred which Roſprghioſs had in P:ſtoza, and particularly five Ne- 
phews by his Brother, appear'd a necetlary obſtruRion in theſe times, in which the des 
lire of inriching their Relations, ſeems a diſeaſe hereditary to the Popes, of which ex- 
amples the memory is too freſh in Rome, with no ſmall detriment to the Church, 

Chigi's declaration to ſome of his friends, that he could not concur in him, but in caſe 
he ſaw his deligns for Bonviſz deſperate, 

The atteRion ſhewn to the exaltation of Farneſe by the French, who were inſtrumen- 
ral in making of difhculties, and inventing obſtruQtions to hinder Koſpiglioſs from the 
Papacy ; but the Divine Providence having choſen him to be the Conduttor and Shep- 
herd of his Flock, by the fiery Pillar as it were of his ProteQion, ſhew thoſe 1ſraelites 
the true way ( which follow'd him ) to the end, that the miſts of difficulties being dil- 
pell'd, the atfairs of Roſpiglioſs might be brought ſafe into the Harbour, to the ſhame and 
confulion of all that oppos'd them, 

And thus behold the Conclav is finiſh'd, before the Reader is aware, the work is at an 
end, in the very beginning of the work , behold them gone out of the Conclave, at the 
very time we believ'd them but entering. In earneſt, tpeaking of particulars, we ſeem 
to have forgot the univerſal, and whilſt we infiſt upon the Competitors of the Pa- 
pacy, to have omitred the molt profound and occult maximes of the Conclave. 

So it would be if the Conclave made the Pretenders, and not the Pretenders the Con- 
clave - ſo many Cardinals as we have hitherto deſcrib'd, fo many Conclaves have we 
made. Maximes, Treaties, Managements, Negotiations, Oppolitions, Excluſions, In- 
clulions, Subtleries, Animoſities, Threatnings, and Supplications, are the things which 
conſtitute Conclaves ; and of all theſe materials, we find ſomethisg in the particular de- 
{cription of every Cardinal. 

| have read ſeveral Conclaves of ſeveral Popes, and amongſt the reſt, five of Innecent 
the 1 oth, alone, it being truethar every Conclaviſt makes his own Conclaye; bur to 
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clulion. 

After the death of Urban, the FaQion of Barbarino conliſted of above 40 Cardinals, 
Creatures of the ſaid Urban , ſo that in appearance the ElcE&tion would happen to the (a- 
tisfation of Barbarini , and yer they had the leaſt ſhare 1n it ; For not being able to hit 
upon a Pope, as they delir'd, they conſented to choſe Innocent ( at leaſt Franciſco did , 
for indeed Anthonio was always againſt ir )becauſe they could prevail for no other: 

The reaſon of all this is , becaule there are ſeveral among the FaRions, which being 
SubjeAs, and dependants upon the Crowns, cannor oblige themſeIves to their heads,any 
further , than as the Election of the perſon be agreeabie ro the Crowns they depend on; 
and indeed though there be ſo much talk of the Fattions of Spain, and of Frazce (which 
is nothing but their Cardinals ) they are ſubjc& to a head , which they depute over 
them ; yet in policy they do ſuffer them, to Givide theraſelves here and there, as they 
think good ; it being all one to them it their bulineſs be done; and indeed they are 
ſerv'd better , by having their Cardinals under the heads of other Fattions, than to make 
FaRions of their own ; ſo that the Cardinals of the Crowns ought rather to be call'd 
N 4tioniſts than Fattioniſts : the French having their particular aſſemblies, to endeavour 
the advantages of the French Nation , and the Spaniards , to negotiate the intereſts of 
Sparn. 

Ihe FaCtion of Barbarino, in reſpect of his own number of Cardinals , was the weak- 
eſt of all, and it was held impoſſible for him to Exclude ancther , although there were 
15 Cardinals of Urban's Creation in the Conclave ; -yer nevertheleſs amongſt thoſe there 
were Urſin, Efte, and Grimaldi, who were inditterent which way Barbarmo ſteer'd ; it 
was enough for them if they follow'd their inſtrudtions from France ; there were a- 
moregſt them Harach and Donghi, likewiſe both of thein Spaniards , and Reſetti for 
the Great Duke , who were all Creatures of Barbarino, and follow'd him rather to 
. give him counſel, than to receive any trom him ; every one of them endeavouring the 

acyanrages of their particular Princes , without any delign at all to favour the incerett of 
Barbarino, who recommended himſelf to them : $0 that there were at the abſolute dil- 
poſai of Barbarino, but 7 Votes , with which number he would not have been able ro 
have done any thing, either Pro or Con ; and yet he was able , becauſe amongit the 0- 
ther two Faftiuns there were certain Cardinals who deny'd to concur in the perſons pro- 
pos'd co them by their heads : roexclude rhem therefore , they joyn'd with Barbarino's 
party , who were relvlv'd upon their Exclulion likewiſe. Ard by this, means the 
F.tion of Lurbarino became ſtronger , and able at leaſt to prevail for the Ex- 
clulivn of any one. 

And this that is ſpoken of one of the FaQtions , is intended of them all : for my part, 
I eſteem little the uniformity of ſo many Faftions, as having nothing bur Title, and 
ſome litcle appearance z for in one and the Rme FaQtion, there are ottentimes four or 
five ſeveral opinions, and every opinion attended with two or three Cardinals, which 
is the true reaſon of the diſhcultie in EleRions z If it were otherwiſe, and the FaQtio- 
niſts follow'd the direRions of their Heads , the Pope would be made in a moment, be- 
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becauſe it would be ſufficient to accommodate two perſons only, which are the Heads 5 
but things are carryed after another manner, there being for the moſt part in every Con” 
clave, as many FaRtions as Cardinals ; a many Heads, as Faftions ; and as many Popes 
as Heads z confounding themſelves by their conjunRions and diviſions, and doing too 
much, they do nothing at all. 

And here | will beg leave of the Reader for one moment, to inſert an example very 
worthy in my judgement to be added to this Treatiſe. ris not two years lince, there 
was a Muſter of the horſe, in a City where I was then preſent in the Company of a Ro- 
man Abbot, who had the curiolity to ſee the ſaid Muſter, The Captains had never been 
in the Wars, and perhaps not ſo much is on Horſe-back , the Souldiers were all of 
them, either Porters, or Shooemakers, or Taylors, or Bargemen, and therefore bet- 
rer $kill'd in any thing, than hghting ; inſomuch that I think it impoſſible ro ſee any 
thing more pleaſant, than the diſorders of that Muſter, 

The Caprains commanded, as if they were to obey ; and the Souldiers obey'd as they 
were to command : ſome of them ran, whether they were never call'd z and others re- 
fus'd ro go to that poſt ro which they were commanded. ' That Captain call'd two or 
three Souldiers out of his own Company, and there came five or 1ix out of another. 
\When they were to double their files, there was neither head nor foot to be found; 
they which were before, inſtead of ſtanding firm where they were, ran tumbling upon 
one another to the Rear ; and thoſe which were in the Rear, thruſt themſelves ſo for- 
ward, they teft no body near chem. The Caprains ſwagger'd, that they were not obey'd 
by their Souldiers ; and the Souldiers curs'd, that their Captains knew not how to com- 
mand them. 

The Abbot look'd upon them witk great ſatisfaRion, ſmilivg, and ſeeming to laugh, 
though he did not. I who obſery'd him, deliring ro know what it was, ask'd his opini- 
_ onof their Exerciling ; to which he an{wer'd, that it ſeem'd ro him not much unlike to 

the Conclave of Cardinals : and-ſo returning to his houſe, he rold me, that he was pre- 

ſent in Innocent the tenth's Conclave, in which Pope eAlexander was created, where he 
had found no berrer Order in the diſpolition and management of -the Gardinals, than he 
had ſeen in the training of thoſe Souldiers, da 

I being curious to know ſomerhing more particularly, intreated him that he would 
give me a more particular accompt ; bur he tinding he had ſaid enough alre:dy, added 
110 more, bur that the Cardinals in the Conclave, obſerv'd the ſame O: ders the Captains 
and Souldiers had done in their Muſter, And indeed, when afterwards I had occation to 
ſee with mine own eyes their Diſcipline in the Conclave, as | did in this of Clement, that 
Muſter eame into my mind, and | thought a hundred times of what the Abbot had rold 
me, finding by experience the application to be very proper and good. 

It is not ts imagin'd the way the Gardinals take to accompliſh their deſigns. The 
Heads of the FaQtions, are they which prevail the leaſt, and do many times negoriate, 
what their Creatures will never confirm ; and for the molt part, the Creatures do ob- 
lige their Heads to follow them : | one word is enough to make three or four Fattions ; 
and one thing miſ-underſtood, does fruſtrare ſomerimes the deſigns of the whole. The 
Heads do unite to endeavour the union of their Creatures, and the Creatures div:de, thar 
they might not ſee the union of their Heads. Some of them run thither, from whence 
others run away, and neither can give a reaſon tor what either of them do. Every one 
prerends to obey them, who have the Government of them ; and yet every one obeys, - 
and no body commands. Sometimes 'tis believ'd one man has got the votes of them all, 
and ſometimes all rogether, cannor get the vote of one man. In ſhort, the Cardi- 
nals in the Conclave, are like an Kele in ones hand; that ſlips out when one 
thinks to hold it the faſteſt. And this is the Muſter which is made in the Con- 
clave. 

Let us return now to our three Faftions in our particular Conclave, and if we 
have faid any thing of the FaCtion of Barbarino, let us ſay ſomething particularly 
of the' Fation of Chigs, which conliſted of certain Cardinals created by his 
Unckle. Ar firſt this Fagion leem'd ro be numerous, of 24 Cardinals at leaſt, 
though his Unckle created but abour 32 in all, But 4n ſtritneſs ic+. was nor ſty 
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numerous as it ought to have been z not only becauſe there was none, either of the Spa- 
niſb, nor French, who were oblig'd ro adhere ro what orders they receiv'd from their 
Crowns, as two of the Venetians were to the Orders of that Commonwealth z bur 
others being unſatisfy'd with the ill conduR of Chigs, turn'd tayl, and forſook him, yet 
he had enough remaining to ſerve for an excluſion. 

The French by themſelves, and by the mediation of others, endeayour'd to perſwade 
him to concur in Farneſe. The Spaniards ( in whom his confidence was greatelt ) lefr 
him ro his choice of ſeveral perſons, ſuſpending, and forbearing ( by a conceal'd policy ) 
the nomination of any body, as it they would depend wholly upon him ; and all this cv 
gain him to follow their deligns. 

For all this, according as Caraffa advis'd him, he would not declare his intentions, ei- 
ther to the French Ambaſſador, or to the Spanzh, although they both preſs'd it very ear- 
neſtly in their laſt vilits ; bur he excus'd himiclf, by affirming that he delir'd nothin F 
but what was —_— delir'd by the Nephews of other Popes, that one of the Carding? 
created by his Unckle might be choſen , declaring himſelf indifferent as to them, and thar 
he would not thew more affeRion to one, than tv another ; but he was not ſo good as 
his word, for he afterwards expreſs'd too great propenlity to his peculiar friends. 

And the ſame ſong he ſung to the greatelt part of the Cardinals, proteſting he would 
never have it go from amonglt his own creatures. Which Albic; underſtanding, before 
a ſufficient number of the Cardinals, he ſaid, eFoſt Eminent Lords, we endeavour to 
make a Pope, and the Pope 1s made to our hands, for Alexander has left it as an Inheritance 
0 his own creatures. Only he gave ſome hopes to Cardinal Barbarino, that he would 
concur with him, in caſe the deſign he had tor ſome of his particular friends, did not 
proſper ; bur all was to no purpole, 

The third Fattion was the 5quadrone Volante, which were enough for an excluſion, 
the moſt of them creatures of Ixnocint the 10th. and for the molt part unanimous in 
their deligns. 

In the laſt Conclave before, there was a: flying Squadone of Cardinals, bur without 
eyera head, which Prince Pamphilio obſerving, delir'd they would unite themſelves 
under ſome ſuch head, as by his Birth and Prerogative ſhould be worthy of ſuch di- 
reQtion z and to that purpoſe propos'd Cardiinal «Medici to them ; but the good Car- 
dinals of the Squadrone deriding his Councel, made an{wer, they had need of no more 
heads z every one of them had'both a head, and hands, and feet too, and ſo they con- 
tinued withour. 

But in this Conclave they were of another opinion, and without any ſolicitation,choſe 
Cardinal /mperiale Head of their Squadron ; a perſon very proper for the imployment, 
as one that quickly diſcerns where the malady lyes, and has judgement enough to apply 
a remedy immediately, and ſtands firm to his reſolutiogcs, when he has reaſon of his 
ſide, yerin rhe exaltation of ZBonell;, he ſhew'd leſs cunning than. was expected in 
him. 

The French were ſomething averſe to the ereion of this ying Squadron, and the 
rather,becauſe they ſaw ir manag'd it by aCardinal who had no great atte&tion tor chem; 
but they thought it beſt ro let that paſs, which they could not ſtop; end indeed the 
very naine of the 5quadrone Yolante,was odious to theCrowns in the laſt Conclave,bur in 
this much more ; becauſe the Cardinals of the Squadron were able to exclude any body, 
. and were agrecd amongſt themſelves, never to concur ( upon what inſtance fſoever ) 
but in ſome perſon that plegs'd them ; and as they ſaid, nv body ſhould pleaſe them, buc 
the molt deſerving. 

And to ſpeak truth, this union did not only diſpleaſe theCrowns, as 1 have ſaid, 
but was ungratefull even to thoſe Politicians and Eccleliaſticks, who made. any refleftion 
upon it; for although they proteſted, with their hands upon their hearts, and their 
eycs turn'd up to Heaven, that they would conſent to no body but him that de- 
ſerv'd beſt z yer they became odious, and {utp<fted, not only- to the Competitors, 
but ro others alſo, by this union, and refuſal uf the recommendations of the reſt ; 
declaring themſelves as it we:e Arbirrators of the Eic&ion, ir being ſuffici- 
ent for every Cardinal, to fatistie his own Conlcience , withoue publiſh ng 
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by this ourward ConjunRion, that they would concur in whom they would have them, 
only upon pretence that he be deſerving , every one being oblig'd to delire and prefer the 
beſt, as moſt worthy, according as he eſteems him in his Conicience, and riot to declare 
and prefer one man only by this agreement, and inſeparable union of vores, it being viſi- 
ble by the effefts, and experimented dayly, that as men, they muſt err, ſeeing they are 
not Angels ; and that the fulfilling of the Bull, de Eligendo 'Pontifice, conſiſts wholly in 
every mans givirig his own vote to him, who according to his Conſcience, and ſecundum 
Deum, ( as the Bull ſayes ) he thinks worthy of it ; and that wichout forming of Squa- 
drons, or Fa&tions, ( yet not withoug the propenlity of afteQion ) they declare alto- 
gether to concur in whom they pleaſe, though another perſon be as worthy and deſerving, 

The Crowns quickly found out this ſcandalous proceeding in the Conclave, ſo that 
after the Eletion of the late Pope eAlexander, the firſt Spaniſh Ambaſſador which was 
ſent to Rome, brought not the uſual Credentials from his Maſter, to the Cardinals his 
Subje&s, as being born in the Dominions of the King of - 379m and the reaſon was, be- 
cauſe they had been of the Squadrone Yolante , the Ambaſſador by word of mouth repre- 
ſented to the ſaid Cardinals, the diſpleaſure his Catholick Majeſty had receiv'd, that they, 
contrary to their duties, and in contempt of the inſtances from him, had follow'd that 
Squadron, yet the Cardinals of his Catholick Majeſty forbore not even this time, to 
make themſclves of the Squadron. 

Every one of theſe three FaRions endeavour'd to gain the other, but with ſuch ſtrange 
and unimaginable wayes, as were never ſeen in any Conclave before. Barbarino bein 
weak , by the debiliry of his FaQion, and cercain that he could not ſet up his own interelt, 
by reaſon of Chig#'s reſolution to concur in none but his own creatures, or thorough the 
little confidence he had in the private promiſes of Imperzale, he began to think of turning 
the water from the Mill, and finding out a way of bringing diſcord and confuljon amongit 
the creatures of Chigs z which ſeem'd not dithcult to perform, becauſe thoſe creatures 
themſelves, underſtood very well that Chigz's intentions were fx'd upon! making a Pope 
after another way than his creatures did intend z amongſt which, {»me negotiated” and 
ſtood firm for Bonell, the greateſt part for Roſpighioſs, an the reſt for Farneſe , and Chigs 
on the other (ide contriving the exaltation of £lcs his Kinſman; in the trſt place, he 
went about ſpiftining of delays, and protraCting, in hopes by that means to hit the mark in 
time. Inſomuch that many times he found himſelf fo imbroyl'd, he knew not which 
way to turn him, becauſe his creatures were oblig'd to follow him only, in reſpeR that he 
had declar'd he would be indifferent, and not obtrude any particular of his creatures upon 
them; but when they found him partial ro one man, more than to another, they began to 
follow him but lamely, and to ſhift off his intereſt as much as they could. 

In the firſt Scrutiny, which was celebrated on the 3d. day, there did not concur that 
number of votes which was delired, and which was for certain believ'd could not concur; 
for belides 36 votes which liguify'd nothing, that is, which nominated nobody, the reſt. 
were ſufficiently divided, viz. Durazzo had 11, Palotta17, Barbarino 12, from whence the 
FaRtions of Farneſe, and Rospiglioft, rook courage, and conceiv'd great hopes of compa(- 
ling their deligns, it being vdinary in the Conclaves for them ro loſe all, who are found 
to have molt 11kelyhood at the beginning, © 

And this fortify'd the opinion of them, who Jodge the progreſs of the Conclave very 
long, founding their fancy, upon the diſpatch of a Tourier into France, from the French 
Aotafaor, atter he had had a long conference with the Ambaſſador of Spain; inferring 
from hence the great difficulty of puching a perſon of equal ſatisfatiion and merit, the 
Miniſters and Cardinals of Crown, declaring alway publickly, that they would excludes 
none of the m-ritorious in general ; but when afterwards they began to talk of comin 
to a ſtri dcrutiny, then they began to diſcover their particular propenſions to the per- 
ſons propos'd, every one endeavouring under-hand to favour them, who they themſelves 
believ'd moſt deſerving. ; 

It may be ſaid,and ſaid truly,that Reſpighieſs enter'd Pope into theConclaye,becauſe al- 
moſt all the prezendants came into the Conclave with an abſolute intention to advance 
every one his own proper intereſt, and in caſe they fail'd there, nut tro deſert the perſon 
of the ſaid Roſpighioſs. | 
Barbarino would have joyn'd with Reffighefi the firſt day, had he not been conficent 
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of bringing his own affairs to a good iflue, and indeed there were many that perſwaded 
him to it, 1n reſpe of the great confidence the Spaniards had in him, which confidence, 
had its true foundation in the time when the faid Barbarino bought certain lands in the 
em nes of Naples for the Prince his Nephew ; which Prince, as head of the houſe of 
the Barbarini, would have alwayes held his Kindred oblig'd to the affeftion of theCatho- 
lick King. Belides he could not be jealous of the King of France, the deperdance of 
Cardinal Antonio Barbarino being ſo notorious upon that Crown, where likewiſe all the 
Family of the Barbarini was receiy'd, at the time of its perſecution by Innocent ; yet for 
all this. the Rhetorick of Cardinal eAnthonio, nor the ſubtlety and inlinuations of all 
the friends of Cardinal Franciſco, had no oe upon the Spirits of the French, who 
excluded him ( but as ſecretly as was poſſible ) in conſideration of the Lands that were 
bought already in Naples, and for the inclination the ſaid Barbarino had alwayes ſhewn, 
' and profeſs'd to the Crown of Spain. 

The French therefore began publiquely to favour Farneſe, which gave the Spaniards 
ſome occaſion of jealouſie, though they had promis'd ro concur, becaule rhey would have 
had Farneſe rely'd more upon them, than upon the French z inſomuch that they endea- 
vout'd to exclude him, which was eafie enough, by reaſon the Cardinals were generally 
apainſt him, in reſpe& of their particular interelbs, fo that for eight dayes together there 
was no diſcourſe, but of the excluſion both of the one, and the other , the Scrutinies 
ſerving only to fulfill the Bull, which appoints the ſame to be made every day, with the 
ſame Oath and in the beſt form ; and ſo their vores were given to ſeveral perſons, bur 
m ſmall numbers, expeRting (till when two thirds ſhould agree, which would have been 
42, at the leaſt. | | | 

Whilſt the French were jugling (1 know not whether in earne?t, or that it might be 
rhought ſo ) for Farneſe, Cardinal Imperiale, and Axzolino, did what they could to ex- 
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clude him, 'th h Farneſe endeavour'd to take them off by very conliderable offers ; 
and Cardinal FF who was moſt troubled at the deligns of Farreſe, found a convenient 


opportunity to ſpeak to him as he did. 

Ar firſt the Crown of France would not be intereſted at all, ſpeaking in a way, thar 
ſeem'd to proceed from its 6wn proper motion, inliſting upon the necefficy che Church 
had to have ſuch a perſon in the Vatican, making him believe with good arguments, that 
a Pope _ to be made for the benefit of the Church, they need go no farther rhan his 

articulars. 

. Imperiale, and eAzolini, abominated the afteQtionate Councels of this Prince, de- 
claring publickly, that they would upon no account whatever, concur with Farneſe ; 
whereupon d'Eſte was oblig'd to tell them, that the French would have endeavour'd to 
haveaſſiſted him with other vores, upon which /mperiale ſeem'd not to make ſo much 
eſteem of them, as he ought to have done , remaining tirm in his reſolution to rhe con- 
rrary, and reiterating his proteſtations, never to concur in Farneſe , whereupon d'Eſte 
was oblig'd to reply upon mperiale, that he had promis'd the King of France to concur in 
che firſt Cache, in any perſon which ſhould be propos'd by the French Fa&tion, and 
that having broke his promiſe, the King of France would ſhew his reſentment as he had 
opportunity. Some Mill have it, thar they recriminated, and grew very ſharp in their 
expreſſions to one another ; but for all that Imperiale kept on in his way, and perliſted 
in the excluſion of Farneſe ; and from this rupture, the diſorders increas'd. 

On the gth. it was publickly ralk'd thorough the whole City, that Cardinal Re#þig- 
Loſi would be made Pope without all doubt, and that the next morning he would be pub- 
lith'd ; and it was ſo confidently reported, that fome who were more ealie ro belicye, 
rhan patient to inform themſelves, laid great wagers upon it. By many it was look'd 
upon as noiſe only, and popular air ; by others it was believ'd to be true, ſuppoſing the 
Cardinals were rfoly'd in that manner to depoſite the Papacy in the hand of chat perſon, 
who not being likely to live longer than four or five years, in reſpc&t of and 
the number of Pretenders, in probability growing lels if\ the mean time, by the death of 
the moſt antient, and the reſt growing older, they imagin'd chere would be leſs difhcul- 
ty in the next Eleion, and the way would be facilitated to the remaining Preten- 
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It is enough that his EleAtion was held ſo certain, that the Artillery in the Caſtle of 
Saint «Angelo, were already put in order, and one of his Domeſticks receiv'd publick 
congratulations from ſevera) that went to his houſe. The Governour of the Conclave, 
who underſtood well enough which way things went, had ſent Souldiers to ſecure the 
Goods of that Cardinal in the Convent of the Cruciterous Fryers ( whoſe ProteRor he 
was ) and they accordingly had adorn'd the Charch to that purpoſe, and invited ſeveral 
perſons to the Solemnity. 

All this proceeded from the garulity of Ugo Serughi, Agent for the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide, to whom one of the Conclaviſts gave notice by a Billet, that there 
were great contrivances for Roſpiglioſs, and that for certain be would be proclaim'd Pope 
the next morning, the Conclavilt deciving himſelf perhaps vpon a, conference berwixt 
Cardinal Barbarino, and Chigi, that they might ſeem to make Rofpiglioſt Pope ; but nei- 
ther the one, nor the other, intended it in earneſt, reſolving upon chis at the inſtigation 
of Cardinal eAzolino, who being a perſon of great ſagacity, ſeem'd very dcliruus ro 
have Ro#þ3glioſs exalted, becauſe he ſaw things ſo well diſpos'd for him; ſo that he 
thought it beſt to conciliate rhe afteRiion of one that couid not fail of being Pope : and it 
ſucceeded according to his deſigns. 

The two Cardinals, Barbarino, and Chigi, committed the whole management of their 
affairs ro eAxzolino, and he manag'd them as well as was poflible ; but the ſame per- 
ſons who promis'd their votes to Azolino for Rgfpighoſi in publick, deny'd them per- 
haps for Azolino to Rofpighoſi in ſecret, And thus trom theſe indications, and from the 
imprudence of the Conclavilt, he conceiv'd the foremention'd Billet in the form it was 
ſent to Serughi, withour expeRting the Scrutiny, in which, ReF:glioſt by the management 
of eAzolino, had (even voices in the ſame Scrutiny, and nine in the Acceſs, which ſerv'd 
ro give the greater courage to the reſt of the Pretenders. The policic of C i$/,0r rather of 
Caraffa his Councellor, and ConduRor, was not ſo bad in the beginning, becauſe he had 
perſwaded the Spaniards privately to exclude Farneſe , and afterwards in the buſineſs of 
Roſpiglioſi he prevail'd, that the French oppos'd themſelves very briskly , and indeed not- 
withitanding the impediment, which the promoters of Farneſe had found, it ſeem'd their 
minds began to turn towards Roſpiglioſi, which as ſoon as Chigs diſcera'd, he immediately 
endeayour'd to interrupt their defigns ; and by the means of his greateſt Confidents, 
without any appearance that the hint was from him, he gave the French to underſtand, 
that in true reaſon of State, they ought to pay them in their own Coyn, and exclude 
RofFiglioſi, as well as they had done Farneſe, who was recommended by them ; nor were 
they much averſe, eſpecially when they ſaw the praQices of Azolino were odious to Eſte, 
by reaſon of the words which happen'd betwixt them about Farneſe ſome dayes be- 
fore. 

Chigi's deſign was not without ſome grounds, to endeavour the excluſion of Farneſe, 
by the Spaniards, and of Roſpiglioſi, by the French ; becauſe by dividing the minds of the 
Cardinals betwi*r Rodioliefs and Farneſe, it might faK out, that neither of them both 
ſhould carry the vitory, bur that a third perſon might obtain it, which third perſon, he 
was confident would be Bonviſz, recommended with ſo much affeftion by him ; and he 
believ'd he ſhould proſper the better, there being nothing diſcover'd ro the contrary, ei- 
ther by the Spaniard, or the French, and becauſe he had many more friends in the Squa- 
drone Volante, than the other pretenders had. Beſides which, the Abbot Bonviſs, nego- 
riated very earneſtly abroad with the Ambaſſadors of the two Crowns, the exaltation of 
his Unckle z3 but without any other ſucceſs than good words from both parties, and 
promiſes to favour him, as ſoon as they ſaw the time propitious, which then ic 
was not. 

On the 1 oth. at night, after the noiſe was ſpread abroad of the EleAion of Roſpiglioſs, 
Cardinal Donghi enter'd the Conclave, ( though uy ill) was recciv'd with the uſual 
forms, and vilited by the Spaniſh Cardinals in particular. His entrance in that haſt made 
many believe, that the Spaniards and friends to Reſpigloſs, were rotake new meaſures, 
and obtain a new Scrutiny :-and indeed the Spantards did declare, and his particular 
friends, that had not there been more than urgent occaſion for his entrance into the 
Conclaye, they would have left him to have injoy'd himſelf abroad, thereby to have 
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recover'd his ſtrength the better ; ſo that he being call'd into the Conclave in ſo much 
haſt, many people conceiv'd good hopes that there was ſome favourable negotiation on 
foot for Spain, but the French concluded the Spaniards found themſelves weak, when 
they 1ook'd abroad for ſupplyes. 

Ginetts in the mean time, obſerving matters not a little imbroyl'd betwixt Farneſe, 
and Roſpighoſt, and not over-well diſpos'd to Barbarino , he began to ſer up new deligns 
for hinafelf : upon this ſcore he went to Barbarino, and delir'd him to ſhew ſome affeRi- 
on for his interelt ; Barbarsno ask'd him, what aſſiſtance he had ; Ginerts reply'd, that 
all his hopes conliited in his Eminence, and in eighty two years of age which he had up- 
on his ſhoulders ; bur the miſchief is, reply'd Barbarino, there are -other things requi- 
lite, for thirty Cardinals would do you more ſervice, than a hundred years: for m 
part I ſhall not fail to aſſiſt you, as a well deſerving creature of mine ; bur 1 fear I ſhall be 
able to do little for you, having been unable to do any thing for my ſelf, The Flying 
Squadron will not conſent ; Chigs is obſtinate not to have the eleion, but out of his own 
creatures z the Spaniards are ambiguous, buy inclin'd to Roſpiglioſs, becauſe they ſee him 
moſt likely ro ſucceed ; the French are for every body, uling great civility in their ex- 
cluſions ; ſeveral particular perſons hate you ; the generality is divided here and there; 
eAlbici is your profeſs'd enemy again ; Colowna and Lomellino ( the great ſupporters.of 
your intereſt in the laſt Conclave) dead ; thoſe who excluded you once, will not include 
you the next rime z and in ſhort, other difficulties will not be wanting. However be 
nor diſcourag'd, 'tis convenient to try your fortune, that it may not be objeed, that 
you were ignorant of what you had to do. 

Bur Ginerrs who had been diſcourling with others, and found them all in the ſame 
Song, deliſted, declating that he would not be Pope againſt Gods will z and that there- 
fore he will reſolve to (ar ſtill, and expe&t a call, and ſo his defigns dy'd in the Cradle. 

Although during the whole time ofthe Conclave, ſeveral praftices were commenc'd, 
ſometimes for this Pretender, and ſometimes for another , yet the praftices of Roſpig- 
lieſy were never diſmiſs'd, but held ſtrongly together as if they were tyed with Cord. 
The Spaniards having plac'd all their deligns upon this Cardinal, Monſignour Settina, 
who was privy to the ſecrets of the Spaniard, ſollicited the promotion of Roſpighioſs 
more than all the reſt, by which means he —_—_ ſeveral of the Pretenders : he went 
up and down prying and obſerving the motions of the reſt, breaking the ſnares which 
were laid againit this perſon, and in ſhort, did as much as was poſſible. 

Barbarino having at laſt diſcover'd the little hopes there were fot his exaltation, and 
ſeeing as little appearance of doing any thing for his creatures, or any body elſe better 
affeRed to his houſe than Roſpighoſi was, who was an aRtual Servant to Cardinal Capucci- 
no a Brother of Urban the eights, and Benehiced by the ſaid Urban, who ſent him Nun- 

tio into Spain : he reſoly'd to put things to a puſh, and concur in this perſon, who had 
the inclinations of the whole Colledge already, with the concurrence of both Spaniar 4 
and Great Duke, who had recommended to the Cardinals his Subjects, the exa!tation of 
this perſon in the brit place, | 

But becauſe the Faftion of Chigs was more numerous than the reſt, eſpecially had ic 

concurr'd in ſome perſon gratetull ro the Spanzards, and not unacceptable to the French - 
Cardinal Barbarino thought fit to go himſelf in perſon to Cardinal Chigi, on the 1 8th. of 
Fune being Sunday, and to talk to him at = ; he remonſtrated the danger in which all 
the Cardinals were, being ſhut up in ſuch a place ; he urg'd the heat of the weather, the 
ſufterings of the people, in reſpeR of the Gabeis, and augmentation of the cuſtoms, and 
no Paſtor in being to relieve them z the hatred that multiply'd dayly amongſt the people 
againſt the houſe of Chigs, and particularly againſt Doz eAlario, who was forc'd to re- 
tire, leſt during the vacancy of the See, he ſhould receive any new affront from the Ra(s 
cality of the people ; the ill conſequences thar might fall our for the Church, it by pro- 
traQting the Conclave, any new rupture ſhould happen betwixt France and Opain ; and 
laſtly, he concluded, by telling him, that though his Eminence ſhou!d recommend a Pope 
our b his own creatures, whu might be gratefull ro the Crowns, yet the Pope would = 
made immediately ; ſo that there was nothing expeQted from him, but his frank declara- 
tion : otherwiſe it would be determin'd in another way by thoſe Cardinals who were 
CO united 
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united with a firm reſolution to go out of the Conclave the next day, with a Pope readY 
made; and therefore it would be beſt for him to reſolve, unleſs he had a mind to ſee 2 
Pope made out of the number of the Creatures of eAlexander his Unkle, which thing 
could not happen nevertheleſs, if he would remedy it in time, 

Chigi ( who had imploy'd Caraffa totreat in the behalf of other of his Creatures, 
which he loved better ) finding himſelf ſurpriz'd by this reſolute Propoſition of Bar- 
barino, was forc'd to anſwer, ns he was bound in civility and good correſpondence, and 
( that he might not declare himſelf openly to be partial to his Creatures ) he profeſs'd 
that he had them all in an equal degree of afte&ion and eſteem. To this Barbarino re- 
ply'd, that all his Faftion was reſolv'd upon Koſpighoſ, without any contradiftion. in 
their Votes, as knowing him no leſs deſerving thai the beſt of the Pretenders : To 
which Chigs return'd, that there were ſome of his Creatures ps» 16 againſt him, 
though he himſelf had a great value for him: But the difficulty conſiſted not in this, 
becauſe the leſſer part would have follow'd the greater : The bulineſs lay in the Squa- 
drone volante, who were for his Exclulion. If there be nothing but that wanting, re- 
ply'd Barbarino, the Pope is created, for the 5quadroniſts are all unanimouſly for Roſpi- 
glioſs. Chigi was convinc'd with that news, an forc'd to ſay, Ler us go then and make 
Roſpiglioli ( one of my Creatures ) Pope ;, though tis probable 'twas againſt his will, 
having a few daycs before diſcover'd his inclinations to be much more for Elci his 
Countrey-man, as I have ſaid before : But the Cardinals would ſcarce have concurr'd in 
him, both for this, and other reſpe&ts : But if he fail'd, Chigi intended ro make Cardinal 
Bonviſi Pope for him. 

In the mean time eAzolino ( who manag'd Reſpiglioſi's affairs with the Flying Squa- 
fron ) came in, and confirm'd what Barbarzne had iaid, afſuring, that there would not 
be one Vote in oppolition to Roſpighoſi, in the whole Squadrone wolante : But the other, 
viz. Barbarino and Chigs, knowing very well that there were ſome enyious perſons, who 
would endeavour to pervert them, rhe began to reckon up what Votes they thought 
ſafe and ſecure ; but not finding their tull number, they began to contrive which way 
to get the three Votes of the Venetian Cardinals, who are alwayes oblig'd to follow their 
Head, that is, him who has private inſtru&tions from that Republique to concurr with 
one perſon, before another. Barbarino and Azolino, interpos'd with Cardinal Orro- 
buono, their Head, who not only conſented withour difficulty, but declar'd, thar among{t 
all that were recommended by the Senate, Roſpiglioſi was the firſt : No ſooner was this 
declaration of the Yenetians publiſh'd in favour of Koſpigliofi, but every one look'd upon 
tbe Pope as created, as knowing there needed no more than thoſe three to ſecure his 
Incluſion. ' 

The Cardinals of the French FaQtion, ſeeing things go on ſo ſmoothly, they began 
immediately to Tack, and to pretend to a concurrence with fo extraordinary readineſs, 
that the Spaniards began to be fearfull of his inclination to the French, and thereupon 
delired more time to conſider z bur it was no time for that, Barbarino, Chigi, Axzolino, 
and Otrobuono, above them all, ſhew'd themſelves impatient till Koſpiglioſs was created, 
and that their deſigns might not grow cold, or evaporate, ( as it otten happens, and 
perhaps would have done then ) they haſten'd the Scrutiny about noon, and belides the 
two thirds which were certain, for his Creation, of ſixty four Cardinals then in the 
Conclave, all concurr'd for him but two only : The Scrutiny being paſt, and all the 
Votes in his favour, it was demanded what name he would aflume, and he reply'd Cle- 
ment the gth; ſo that the firſt adoration being made in the Chappel, he was carry'd to 
Saint Peters very late that night ; an Office that is uſually perform'd preſently after 
dinner, but they would not put off the Scrutiny, as 1 have ſaid, lealt any difference ſhould 
happen in the night. 

The very night he was choſen Pope, he declar'd Cardinal eAzoline Secretary of 
State, an Office of great trult, and which was exercis'd by the ſaid Roſpzglioſi during the 
whole time of rhe lalt Papacy ; and Ottobuono he made his Datary, in meer oratitude as 
is ſuppos'd ; for Azolino as one of the Squadrone wolante, had gain'd' the Votes of the 
ſaid Squadron, and Otrobxono with his two other Venerian Cardinals, joyn'd themſelves 
ro their Votes, as neceſſary to his Creation, that their delign which had proceeded fo far, 
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might not miſcarry at laſt , belides Orrobxono having been Auditor di Rota, was the 
more proper for that Office : he contirm'd Monſignor the Under-Datary likewiſe, 
for the better management of the affairs, which will be regulated by two ſuch 
Eminent perſons, both for their experience in the Law, and the integrity of their 
manners. 

In like manner ar the inſtance of Cardinal e Antonio, the Pope accepted for his 


e Maeſtro di Camera, Monlignor Altiers, Secretary of the Congregation of Biſhops and . 


Regulars, a Noble Roman, very rich, the laſt of his Family, and 76. years of age ,' 
which made ſome believe, that being promoted to the Cardinalſhip, and out-living his 
Holineſs, the Barbarini had a deſign to exalt him to the Papacy. He confirm'd Mon- 
fignor Borromeo in his Government of Rome, and told him moreover, that for his part 
he ought ro make a Viſit to the Lady Dutcheſs Borromeo his Mother, and that he would 
ſhortly conferr a greater Office upon him z3 whereupon many conceive he will be 
eAlaggiordomi, or elſe Nuntio into Spain. . 

On Tueſday night he order'd the Ambaſſadors of the Crowns to be call'd to him the 
next morning ; the French Ambaſſador went to him, and was entertained by him above 
two hours; it may be ſaid this was his firſt Audience lince he came to Kome, for the 
continual indiſpoſition of that laſt Pope, had given him no opportunity. The Am- 
baſladors of Spain and Venice went likewiſe to atrend him, when they were recover'd of 
a certain indiſpoſition that kept rhem in their beds : In the mean time Cardinal Sforz.a 
went in the behalf of the Ambaſſador of Spain, as the principal Confident of the Spaniſh 
FaQtion ; after which he every day gave long Audiences ro four Cardinals one after 
another, according to their = naps giving Audience in like manner to divers of the 
Roman Princes, and Prelates of the Court. 

On Wedneſday he order'd Cardinal Chigs to be call'd to his Audience, Don eAario 
his Father, and Don Agoftino, Nephew to the ſaid 'Don e2ario, which are the three 
chief of the Houſe of Chigs z and becauſe they came all together, and he treated them 
long, it was reported, that the Pope had propos'd ro them that they ſhould find our ſome 
Money, belides what Alexander the 7th. had left in the Caſtle, to take off the Gabell 
apon Meal in ſome part, that 1s, to the ſum of rwo Julii, which amounts in the whole 
ro eight Julii a Buſhell, by rhe extinguiſhmenr of which two Julii, the poor of thar 
State would be ſomething relieved, who were forc'd to pay for the Stone likewiſe 
that grownd their Meal, the extinguiſhment of the ſaid Juli amounting to above 
3090 Crowns. 

This new Pope has five Nephews, the Sons of one of his Brothers, who is 62 years 
of age, and a Noble man of Piſtoia, a Ciry in Tuſcany ; four of them are there relideut 
at preſent, and the fifth is Abbor Foſpighioſs, who a year lince was ſent Apoſtolical Inter- 
Nuntio to Bruſſels ; to all of them there are Meſſengers ſent exprelly, and they are ex- 
pected ere long in Rgme. His Brother is a moſt pious man, and very charitable, and his 
Nephews of good education, and great generolity ; but he that is moſt known in this 
Court, is the Abbot, who was Cup-bearer to Cardinal Chig: when he was young, and 
was in Spain with his Unkle when he was Nuntio there, by which means he ſtudyed ar 
Salamanca, and rook the degree of a Do&tor upon him : And this is the Nephew which 
will be the Dominus fac totum, for which reaſon he will be made Cardinal with rhe firſt 
opportuniry z and- many ſuppoſe in the firſt Conclave, becauſe the Spaniards do preſs, 
that the ſaid Nephew may be diſpatch'd into France as Cardinal Legate, to propoſe by 
way of mediation, ſome adjuſtment and accommodarion of the pretences of the {aid King, 
in Heinaule and Brabant, of which the iſſue will be atrended. 

[t is the general opinion of the. Conrr, that this 'new Pope will do ſomething very 
gratefall ro the people, it being diſcours'd that he will apply tome ſudden relief ro thar 
grievances ; for he has already ſignity'd by the Prete& ot the Anona, to all the Bakers, 
char they may freely buy their Corn of the Merchants ; whereas before it was ingroſs'd 
by the Brother of the Jail Pope, ro his great probr and adyantage ; for he bought all his 


Corn at five Scudi a Bufidi , and fold ir afterwards to the Bakers for Line : and 21 


that for the "exminction of {0 many Gabels, impos'd by his Predeceflor, he was re- 


ſolv'd to reduce the greateſt part of the expence of the Pontifical Guards, and 
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make other great, and frugal reformations, for the eaſe of the Apoſtolical Chamber. 

But being already 67 years old, and not of ſo pertea health, as is neceſſary for the 
ſuſtaining {0 great a charge, -many are of opinion he cannot live long ; by reaſon of a 
great ſwelling he has in his Leg, belides the accidental Apoplexy which he had ſome 
months ſince. So that in that caſe, if it ſhould ſo happen, (which God forbid ) it would 
be ſaid of this moſt excellent Pope, as it has been formerly ot ſeveral like him, that gogd 
things paſs away preſently, for ſome iniquity in the people. 

He has confirm'd Monlignour Nerls, in the Office of Secretary of the Bticfs to the 
Princes, and Monlignour Piccolomins, in his Secretaryſhip of the Memorials. 

The Cavalier Celteſe of Piſtoia, ( who during the whole time of the laſt Papacy, ſery'd 
Don eMario Brother to the late Pope, in the quality of a Gentleman only, and in all 
that time had no more thana Penſion of ninety Scuds) is Unckle-in-Law to the r.ew 
Pope , as being his Mothers Brother-in-Law , ſo that Don Mario, muſt herea'tct 
give him the right hand, and preceedence, which are frequent Meramorpholi's in the 
Court of Rome. 


POLITICK 


APHORISMS 


., For the Cardinals of the Conclave this year 1667. made by 
Cardinal Azolini. 


O great is the credit and authority that this Maxime of the Lawyers has 
in ſo many Ages acquir'd, Experientiaeſt rerum Magiitra, that he who 
will learn of any other Maſter, expoſes himſelf to a manifeſt danger of 
diſparaging his judgement in every gancy, agen From hence it is, that I, 
( putting together tome conliderations for the advertiſement of ſuch as 
enter theConclave, in order to the Eleion of the Pope ) have nor 
thought good to preſent my own Councels only, but taking the expe- 

rience of ſuch occurrences in the Conclaves as have come to my hands, I have taken, as 

I conceive, the right way not toerre , of which conſiderations, I ſhall inſert with as 

much brevity as 1s poſſible, the moſt frequent, the moſt rational, and the moſt praQtis'd. 

The exceptions which do uſually obſtruRt the making of the Pope in the Conclave, are 
of two ſorts : ſome relate to the perſons, and particulars of the Colledge, with which 
yery few are concern'd ; and in this caſe there ean be no general rule given,tor,de ſmgula- 
ribns non datur Scientia. The others are ſuch, as the generality, or the greateſt pait of 
the Colledge, are intereſted in : and of this ſort there arc three exceptions, which for 
the time palt have been __ ſufficient ro exclude any body. For this reaſon, the 

Head of a FaQtion ought to have a care of recommending a perſon lyable to any of the 


three. 

The firſt, and moſt frequent, is, when the perſon recommended, has been formerly 
expos'd to a Scrutiny, and miſcarry'd ; for they who excluded him, believing conſtant- 
ly the perſon excluded diſoblig'd thereby, will arm themſelves againſt him, wich greater 
vigour than before. For this reaſon, in the Conclave of Gregory the 1 3th, Cardinal 
Marone would not venture again upon the vores of his party, having miſcarryed before 
in the Conclave of P34 the 4th. But the Cardinafs anta Severina, Paleotto, and 
Marc Antonio Colonna, would not be guided by that rule, though they were excluded 
in the Conclaves of Gregory the 14th, and Innocent the 10th. yet they adventur'd in 
others, but alwayes in vain. | 

The ſecond obſtruQion is, if they be found in too ſtrift a friendſhip with ſuch Cardi- 
nals as govern'd the Pope formerly, and ( which is worſe ) with ill ſatisfaRtion ; for 
the Colledge being jealous that they may continue in the ſame Dominion, will never be 
brought to chooſe any of their friends to be Pope. And this was enough to defeat Car- 
dinal Serleto ( in the Conclave of Sixt the 5th. though in other reſpeAts he was pid, 
wel 
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well beloy'd ) becauſe he had too great intimacy with Gardinal Como, who for 19 years 
had govern'd rwo Popes, PF: the 4th. and Pzzs the 5th. with little or no fatisfattion : 
and in the Conclaves of Innocent the 10th. Cyrdinal Sachettz, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe he was a friend and favourite of the Barbarini, was alwayes excluded by the 
Spamſh FaRtton. - Pa ; ; 

The third exception is, their roo much youth, cither in their Cardinalſhip, or years; 
how eminent ſoever he be otherwiſe tor his worth, or his parts; becauſe his friends are 
diſguſted, that his ſhort ſervice, or fidelity of a few dayes, ſhould be preferr'd before 
theirs of a long ſtanding, and experience. And his enemies have a fair held open'd to ex- 
aſperate his very Confidents againſt him, ſo that ar laſt there will nor be one in the 
whole Colledge will ſcruple to give his negative; having fo good a pretence, as that they 
will not do an injury to ſo many antient perſons, -atid of ſo many years deſerts, as are 
in the Conclave, This exception excluded Cardinal Salviars, in the Conclave of Gre- 
gory the 14th. Cardinal Farneſe, in that of Pi the 5th. Cardinal Ferrara, in that of 
C11arcellns the 2d. and Cardinal Alexandrino experienc'd it efteQually in the Conclave 
of Gregory the 1 3th. for he having a delire to propoſe Cardinal Theatino of Piacenza, 
who was made a Cardinal by Pins the 5rh. but a few years before : though he was a per> 
ſon otherwiſe every way to be reſpeed, yer the objeCtion alone of his being! a new 
Cardinal, was enough to prevail, that rhere was not one word ſpoken of him more, 
And in the ſame manner, in the Conclave of Sz.xtw the 5th. Cardinal Caſtagna was ex- 
cluded for being a new Cardinal, and fo the favourers of Cardinal Sanr:quattro were 
glad to paſs him over in ſilence in the ſame Conclave, as fearing the ſame diſappoint- 
ment. 

In deſperate caſes, it is great prudence in the Head of a Party, to pitch upon a quiet 
and peaceable perſon, eminent for his Qualities and Virtues, eſpecially Munificence : 
for theſe qualitications are they, which of themſelves, removing all difficulties, do give 
the viftory to thoſe who carry them, And of this, Cardinal Aldobrandine is an exam- 
ple, who though he enter'd imo the Conclave of Leo the 11th. with a Squadron of 30 
Cardinals, firmly united and declar'd for him, ro the no {mall terrour of the reſt ; yer 
he prevail'd not nevertheleſs, till he fix'd his eyes upon Cardinal 4 Medici, x perſon of 
Meekneſs, Complaiſance, inexpreſſible Innocence, and lingular Munificence, but more 
particularly towards the Colledge. ; : 

Ler every Cardinal of the Conclave be cautious of diſcovering his own inclinations 
to the Popedome, becauſe he ſhall be in danger to be deceiv'd a thouſand wayes by him, 
that opens his mourh, bur keeps his heart ro himſelf; and as his words and his thoughts, 
Nall never be look'd vpon as [incere, ſo he can never acquire his conſent, Of this, Car- 
dinal Ferrara had experience in the Conclave of Marcellus the 2d. and Cardinal Farneſe, 
in that of Gregory the 1 3th. and Szxtws the 5th. 

Let not him that is Head of a Fation; oftentate roo much, or tryumph before hand 
in th» co:thidence of his ſucceſs, becauſe his extravagant defire of vitory, will interrupt 
ant diiturb his judgement, and keep him from a true pondering and deliberation of his 
intereſt, which is a matter of importance. And this happen'd in the Conclave of Paul 
che 4th. to them, who our of an ambition to over-power rhe lmperialiſts, choſe Pal 
the 4th. Pope, who was their enemy. Bat as ſoon as he was choſen, and they began to 
open their eyes, their delire of vitory began ro cool , they began to diſcover rhe Cloud 
of evils that hung over their heads, and would with all their hearts have undone it again 
if they could, 

Let not that Head of a FaQion, who has authority, and the power of excluſion roge- 
ther, become too facile, or ſubmit, for fear leſt the contrary part ſhould acquire new 
votes ;- but let him temportize rather, and attend ſome other more profizable propoſiti- 
ons. Inrthis point the Imperial Fa&tion was over-ſeen-in the Conclave of Paul the 4th. 
for though it had both the advantages, of authority, and excluſion ; yer by a ingle 
apprehention, that the French would gain more to their party, they truckled, and loſt 
the day. 

He tehich concurrs with a violent perſon, againſt his own Conſcience, in hopes thar 
' by that obligation he may render him __ Friend, and change his nature, is ns + 
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for the benefit is forgotten as ſoon as received, if he has no more need of him : But his 
nature will never alter. And this Cardinal e Horone found true to his coſt, in the Con- 
clave of Paul the 4th. for being under ſome ſuſpicion in the Sacred Office, he imagin'd 
by uling his whole power for the Ele&ion of Paul, he would become more propitious 
to his intereſts z but ir happen'd clean contrary, for ſuch was the zeal of Paxl, that he 
could not be ſuborned, but gave him his reward in the Caſtle of St. «Angelo, where he 
kept him priſoner, with very ill uſage. 

It is not a good way, to declare ones ſelf roo openly againſt a perſon of worth, be- 
cauſe the Conclaves are managed by the Holy Ghoſt, who conliders the deſerts, and 
not by men, whoſe eyes are fix'd upon their iatereſts only ; ſo that he ſometimes which 
ſeems at a great diſtance from the Popedom, is in a moment unexpeRtedly in the Chair. 
Thus the mperial Fattion was deceiv'd in the Conclave of Paul the 4th. for believing 
that fighting againſt him, as it were with Banners diſplay'd, they ſhould certainly have 
ruin'd his hopes, of a ſudden the wind turn'd, and the Imperials finding themſelves 
in a laborynth, and all the Vores inclining to Paul, they were forc'd to tack about atſo, 
and be for him. 

When any Cardinals affairs do ſeem to be deſperate, 'ris no ill policy, to propoſe ſome 
new Law or Statute to the Coneuge, that thereby he may have either the reputation of 
being zealous, or the hopes of aſliiting ſome other perſon ; whereby he may break the 
chain of former contrivances, or diſunite thoſe minds, who do find themſelves oppos'd 
in their deſigns, by the propolition of that Law. And this was the ſubtilty of Cardinal 
Bellazo in the Conclave of Pius the 4th. he obſerv'd the progreſs Caraffſa made in 
his deligns, and therefore he propos'd that the Colledge would make a new Law, 
that no body ſhould diſcover his Vote which he is to give, not ſo much as to his 
Friend ; by which means ſeveral Cardinals were induc'd to forſake Caraffs, and his 
t2rereſt. 

Let an Eleor have a care of engaging himſelf too far in any thing againſt his judge- 
ment, in complaiſance to another perſon, becauſe ſometimes ſuch accidents may fall our, 
that afterwards he may be neceſſicared to conſent to ir, though ir be both againſt his duty, 
delire, and intereſt. This happen'd in the Conclave of Psus the 4th. to Cardinal Charles 
Caraffa, who to ſhew his. fidelity to the King of Spain, pretended to adore Cardinal 
Paceco, but his engagement by certain accidents went ſo far before he was aware, that 
he miſt bur litcle of hnithing thart in earneſt, which he began in jeſt ; and he ſuffer'd for 
it at laſt, for the French ( with whom he was a Colleague before ) grew ſo diffident on 
him, that it brought him to ruine, by doing that which he never intended, and would 
not have conſented to, in the Eleftion of Pixs the 4th. which was afterwards his 
death. 

If the Incluſion be ripe, and ſecure, it is the beſt way to bring it immediately to the 
Telt, for the leaſt rime ot protraftion or delay, brings its dangers along with it, eſpe- 
cially if there be any perſons on the other fide conſiderable, either for their party, their 
authority, or experience ; becauſe theſe arming themſelves in their deſpair, and the other 
languithing in their zeal and induſtry, by realon of their confidence, time, though it be 
bat ſhort, may give the viftory to the former. Cardinal Borromeo's negleRing this ad- 
vertiſement, in the Conclave of Pzus the 5th. precipitated the EleQion of Cardinal 
e Horone, whoſe EieRion being ſafe at four a clock at night, he would needs put it off 
till the next morning, rather than incommode Farneſe who was then in Bed z bur in that 
little time the tryde turn'd, and he loſt all; The ſame thing happen'd to Cardinal Colonna 
in the Conclave of Gregory the 14th. for he having by the common opinion, Vores 
enough and to ſpare to {ccire him, at leaſt in the Adoration, ſo that the Armes and the 
Keyes were got ready, wou!d needs put it off rill next morning ;z but at midnight Ortus 
eſt Clamor, and that in ſuch a manner, that they rook away the Chair from him for ever. 

or did it otherwiſe befall Santa Severina in the Conclave of Clement , he alſo beirig 
ſecure of the Eleion from the very hit night, bar delirous tv protraR, that he might 
bring over the relt of rhe Vores to his fide, as Gieſvaldo perſwaded him, was miſtaken in 
his aim, and loſt all himſelt. 

Ic is very convenient for the Heads of a FaQion, when they haye laþour'd a long time, 
and 
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and contended in vain, to propoſe about four or five perfors, and to reſerve a ſixth, 
which he defires more particularly ; By this means thoſe who are propos'd are oblig'd, 
and the World is perſwaded, he has no private ends of his own, no obſtinacy, no pride z 
nor need they fear any body elſe will be choſen, ſeeing they do mutually and inter- 
changably impede one another ; and if weary at laſt, he deſerts cheir intereſts which he 
firſt zecommended, and propoſes the ſixth, which is the perſon he principally intended, 
he loſes not the other notwithſtanding, but guins them by his firſt propolition, This 
advertiſement was experimentated by the Heads of the Faftions in the Conclave of Pix 

the 5th. and the ſucceſs anſwer'd their deſires. | 

And here the Head of a Fa&tion ought to make it his ſtudy, how he may ſecretly gain 
the Votes of his Friends, without being diſcover'd by the contrary party ; which will 
be eaſie, if he places his eye upon a perion of a good nature, a good life, and a good age, 
though otherwiſe he be none of his Confidents : For the Ele&ors, by the firſt of his 
qualities, his good nature, do affure themſelves they ſhall receive no harm, and do flatter 
themſelves that they may gain him one day. With the ſecond, they ſatisfie their Con- 
ſciences ; and with the third, their hopes of ſeeing a new Conclave, which is a conſide- 
ration removes moſt difficulties and oppolitions tor the contrary ; by this means Car- 
dinal Borromeo came off very well in the Conclave of Pixs the 5th. for when he propos'd 
Cardinal! e Horone, a perſon of a brisx humour, bur ſuſpetted ſometime of Herelie, and 
eſteem'd very revengefull, he could never conceal the Votes he reckon'd upon: He be- 
rook himſclf ro Sirleto next, and though he alſo was indued with the ſame good qualities, 
he could not keep his Votes to himſelf, by which means he ran himſelf upon very dan- 
gerous Rocks ; but when afterwards he turn'd to eAlexandrino, in whom the ſaid 
virtues did as eminently concur, he perſwaded his Colleagues ro keep their Votes pri- 
vate, till being certain of the Ele&tion, all things ſhould ſucceed proſperoully : This was 
approv'd likewiſe by Cardinal Alexandrino, the Nephew in the Conclave of Sixtus 
the 5th. for eMontalto, during the whole time of his Cardinalſhip, not having diſco- 
ver'd his great and high Spirit, was in every bodies judgement of a quiet natute, 
of an exemplary life , and of a competent age ; ſo that the defigns eAlexandrins 
had for him, he never communicated to the adverſaries, till it was too late to op- 
poſe them. 

That Head of a FaQtion which has the reputation and authority of a Party, will 
do very well, if in his tranſation with the Head of the contrary party, ( provided 
he be not a man of extraordinary experience ) he propoſeth a perlon ſo, that 
his adverſary underſtands it done rather our of kindneſs, than neceſſity, and that 
otherwiſe he could carry him thorow all difficulties alone z3 by the firſt, he mol- 
lifes and ſweetens the heart of his adverſary, and by 'the other, he frightens and 
alarms him , eſpecially when he conſiders his party , aid authority : With this 
ſtratagem Cardinal Farneſe was ſucceſsful in the Conclave of Gregory the 1 3th, 
for having propos'd four perſons ro Cardinal «Alexandrine , ang amongſt them 
Buoncompagno, with the aforeſaid civility he told him, that for this laſt, he 
could have done it without him, but he had rather have his concurrence. This 
artifice made ſo kind an imprefſion in eAlexandrino , that he was call'd to the 
Eleftion of PBuoncompagno, though he could have done it withgut him-; and ir 
frighted him ſo much withall, co hear him ſpeak with that reſolution, that with- 
out more ado, he joyn'd in the praftiſes for Buoncompagno, and immediately his 
EleQion follow'd. 

He which finds himſelf excluded by his Friends, but wpon a rational foundation, 
let him not perſiſt , or maintain his cauſe: againſt fortune ; let him give place for 
the preſent, and withour taking any viſible oftence, keep up his hopes, by thinking 
ſuddenly on ſome other plaulible perſon. ; By: this' means he ſhall evade an accident,, 
which'might be prejudicial.tg him for. ever 3 he ſhall continue his incereſt with his 
friends, ob'ige them at a more Gonvenient time co ſatisfie him in the EleRion of the per- 
ſoh he prapos'd, and finally acquire the reputation of a prudent man, which in time may 
aflilt him; either for his own Ele&ion, or at leaſt the EleRion of another which he plea-;; 
ſes ro recommend. In this caſe Cardinal Farneſe was' maryailoufly ſurceſlefull, who 

though 
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thaugh many rimes he (hew a vehement ardency, and delire of the Popedome : yet when 
he found himſelf undeceived by his friends, and that upon good grounds, ſometimes for 
his youth, and ſometimes by Cardinal Gramvela, upon ſober contiderations of the State 
of the Princes of Italy : he temper'd himſelf ſo well, that in five Conclaves afterwards 

he made what Popes he pleaſed, and four of the five were his own creatures. But it fared 
not ſo well with Cardinal Ferrara, who having given too clear indications of the com- 
motion of his mind, for being excluded in the Conclave of eA/arcellms the ſecond, could 
never have ſatisfa&tion in any thing after, 

It is a wonderfull advantage to the Head of a Faftion to enter with reſolution, 2nd 
propoſe whom he pleaſes, when he ſees the adverſe EleQors in any freight, or anxicty, 
for fear the EleQion ſhould go againſt their delire ; becauſe the apprehenlion of the evil 
impending, ſutters them not co ſee or conlider the miſchief that is approaching, though 
at a diſtance, and they will embrace any thing that may bring them ont of that Labo- 
rinth. By this means, Cardinal Farneſe came off happily in the Conclave of Paul the 
4th. for the Imperial party being in confuſion, and out of all hopes of promoting a per- 
{on of their own Faftion, as they had propos'd to themſelves, and the praftices for 
Ca:dinal Putco ( of the French FaRion, and Nation ) were at a ſtand : Farneſe took 
the opportunity, and propos'd Cardinal Theatino, who though he was of the French 
FaQtion indeed, was an /talias notwithſtanding ; and ſo the Imperialiſts to free them- 
ſelves from a burthen, ro which their preſent confulion ſubjefted them, they cared not to 
run themſelves into greater ( though more remote ) difhculries, b creating a perſon 
folemny excluded by Impersale, for the auſterity and peryerſeneſs of his nature. With 
the ſame ſagacity Cardinal eAtexandrino manag'd his affairs in 55xrus his Conclave , for 
feeing Cardinal Medict in great perturbation, upon the likelyhood of the Eleion of 
Cardinal della Torre, who was ſupported by Farneſe ; he propos'd Cardinal 
eMontalto, a profels'd and immortal un ro his TZoulin Paola Giordano Urſino; and 
e Medici to free himſelf from the danger of the firſt ( which was preſent ) thought not 
of ſecuring himſelf againſt the evils of rhe ſecond, which were future, and ſo Aorn- 
talto was choſen. | 

That Cardinal Head, may well be ſaſpeRed of diſſimulation, when at firſt, and with 
great importunity, he propoſes a perſon lyable to ſeveral exceptions, becauſe 'to be im- 
porrurate at an unſeaſonable rime, as thoſe beginnings are, when every mans hopes are 
on fire, is but ro render things difficule which are ealie, and expoſe one to certain ruine , 
becaule 'tis to be ſuppos'd no body will rob hiraſelf ſo ſaddenly of his hopes, or lay alide 
his deſigns for an unplauſable perſon. Under this ſuſpition fell Cardinal Altemps in 
Sixtus his Conclave, who at the very firſt, ' before any body elfe was thought of, he un- 
dertook with great ardour, the promotion of Cardinal. Sirleto, who was orherwiſe an 
applauſable man, Whereup6n withour any more grounds, it was believ'd, he propos'd 
him, meerly to inveigh and cajole him. _IIks ha oe | 

It is of great imporcance that a Cardinal of any Spirit and magnanimity, uſes no pomp 
nior noiſe, nor lets any one know it, who can either hurr, or afttit him, ble rakes them 
up rather under the aſhes of prudence, that they may. kindle afterwards in die time wich 
greater vivacity. This is vilible by the experience of Cardinal eAibano, and Cardinal. 
Meontalto; for eAlbano not knowing how to contain or' reſerve; himſelf in the time” of 
his Cardinalſhip, as he migh: have done, and as Mortalrs did, this prevail'd with Car- 
dinal eAlexandrino, who ( being frighted by e#ibano, and cheated by Afontatro)) for- 
ſook him, and {cr this in the Chair, ED "” 

'Let not a Cardinal Nephew be too fond, or peremptory,” in promoting the EleQion- 
of any perſon, unleſs he has rry'd him firſt in ſeverat flippery Offices, and hard ro be 
executed, that thereby he may- diſcover the botrdm of his humour and diſpoſition , 
whereas if he does otherwiſe, be will be deceiv'd, arid receive a penance equal” to his re- 
pentance. And thus it fared! with Cardinal Alexardrino, who having never imploy'd 
Montalto in any great affair, as he had done AMbano ; he was inthe dark; as-to' that {Þt-, 
ric and vivacity, which afterwards, when there was no need ro conceal ir, he diſcover'd 
in his Papacy-» | % WOT hon 

' The Heads of the FaRtjons'of Princes, will alwayes have the Miniſters of Kings about 
them, 
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them, to the end, that having ſignify'd the mind of their Princes in rhe Conclave, they 
may go on readily and ſoberly, either to the EleQtion or Excluſion z and that they may 
not reſtrain themſelves to parties, which may offend the whole Community, or ſavour 
of roo much Dominion in the Conclave. Becauſe the ſaid Community being thereby 
provok'd to be their Adverſaries, they will run themſelves upon a manifeſt precipice. In 
this point the Spaniſh Ambaſſador erred moſt egregioully in the Conclave of Gregory the 
14th. having hinted that his Catholick Majeſty would never conſent, that the Pontificate 
ſhould go out of the hands of one of theſe ſeven, Colonna, Como, Paleotto, Santa Seve- 
rina, Madruccio, Santiquattro, and Cremona ; he chang'd the minds of the whole Con- 
clave ſo, to ſee themſelves depriv'd of their own inclinations, that for two months to- 
her, that this EleRion laſted, thoſe perſons named by the Ambaſſador, were the on- 
y perſons excluded ; and upon this, the praRtices and deſigns of the whole Colledge 
were inverted, | 

He ſhews much ambition, and bur little prudence, who being once or twice excluded 
by a powerful FaRion, ventures at it again, in the ſame Conclave , becauſe he ought ro 
be confident, no body will dare to appear for him, who has been excluded before, much 
leſs give their vote for him the third time, if he was excluded the ſecond ; as knowing 
well, Scribit in Marmore leſws. To this Cardinal Coloxna, and Cardinal Paleotro, may 
ſpeak z who doing the fame by turns, in order to their EleQion in the Conclave of Gre- 
gory the 14th. they alwayes miſcarry'd, and at laſt came to ſo abſolute ruine, they could 
never get up again. 

It is an excellent way to gain upon the Head of a FaRtien, to make him the Aathor of 
the Elefion, ( which 1s particularly intended ) when the FaRtions are grown weary, 
or miſtaken in their power. In the Conclave of eHarcellws the ſecond, the truth of this 
experiment was found , for the party which favour'd Sante Croce ( but without any 
ſucceſs ) reſolving to make the Cardinal di Trento their Head, though otherwiſe he was 
very averſe to Santa Croce , yet being overcome with the courteſie, he gave them the 
victory, a nd corcluded the EleQicn forthwith.W ith the ſame artifice Cardinal eAlexar- 
drino overcame the reſolution of Cardinal ds S. Siſto in the Conclave of Sixtw, and pre- 
vail'd with him for the Eleion of eHontalto, by making him the Author of the delign. 
For want of this advertiſement, Cardinal Borromeoloſt his deligns for the EleRin of 
Sirleto, which he look'd upon as ſure, and all becauſe he would not do that honour to 
Cardinal Sforza, in the Conclave of Pzxs the 5th. 

The confuſion which mulrirude of buſineſs carries along with it, eſpecially if they be 
of different natures, and equal authority, is a great impediment to the good ſuccels of 
an Ele&ion z becauſe for the firſt they cannot eaſily unite in the ſame opinions, and for 
the ſecond, they are not us'd to yeild ro one another ; every one watching diligently 
over his own authory, that nothing may paſs to its prejudice. This was vilible in the 
Conclave of Aarcell«s the ſecond ; it deferr'd the EleQion a long time, and ruin'd the 
Fation of Cardinal Ferrara at laſt. 

Thar which the favourers of Mearcells the ſecond uſed ro aſcertain his EleRion, was 
counted great ſagacity and cunning. The beſt of his Confidents mer privately, and with 
paper in hand, reckon'd up as many | acer perſons, as made up their number com- 
pleat, that done, they choſe them of greateſt authority , and moſt affeRion ro Marcel- 
lus , and ſent them abour one by one, to work themſelves , and inſinuare into ſuch as 
they could beſt rruſt , by repreſenting the reaſonableneſs of their hopes ; and having 
gained them, they ſuffer'd chem nor our of rheir ſight ; bur having calculated the Votes 
de novo, all together , they came immediately ro an adoration , without further delay. 
An Arrtifice executed with ſo much dexterity , that it produc'd its effeR. 

He is very much out of the way , who to gain the head of a contrary FaQion ( which 
has neither the inclulive faculty, nor ſ@ much as hopes of it ) declares himſelf rov much 
in his favour : becauſe he exringuiſhes thereby his friends hopes of recovering him, who 
has ſodeeply ingaged himſelf ro a perſon of authority z by which means, he ſhall be left 
in the power of the adverſe Faftion, without any fruit of his deſign. Thus it happen'd 
ro the Cardinal of e Ffaxtoua, in the Conclave of eAarcellus rhe 2d. for he being of 
the Imperial FaRion, declar'd himſelf roo freely in fayour of Cardinal Ferrara, who 
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was lead of the French, hoping thereby that he would imploy all his pratiſes for him 
but he was miſtaken, for he had not enough of the incluſive power. 

The Heads do obſerve, never to ler thoſe who are likely to ſtagger, go out of their 
ſight, lealt they ſhould be debauch'd by their adverſaries : They fend theretore only ſuch 
about ro negotiate their deligns, as do appear molt conſtant and ſecure. This way Car- 
dinal Farneſs rook in the Conclave of Paxl the 4th. keeping the whole body of the 
French in his eye, within the Chappel, for Cardinal Theatino, whilit the molt ſolid and 
grave part of chem went abroad, and made voices tor him. 

It is neceſſary to be well advis'd, and not to ſuffer ones ſeit to be ſweetned or cajoul'd 
by them who delire his Votes, ( not ſo much thar they hope t0 obrain the Papacy, but 
only in point of reputation with the World ) for ſometimes they run inſenlibly upon 
Rocks, which they never thought of betare. Upon this Rock they were in great dan- 
ger of running, in the Conclave of Pius the 4th. tor Cardinal della Torre having gain'd 
2, Votes for Cardinal della Queva, privately in the Scrutiny, ( had not the juggle been 
diſcover'd a little before ) he had made him certainly Pope : By the ſame way, and in 
the fame Corclave, Cardinal P/ano miſt but little of being choſen, Cornaro having 
ſecur'd many Votes to him amor,glt the Fa@tions. 

[f it be true which eAriſtotle afhirms, that eMagittratus virum oftendit, he which 
ambitions the Papacy, and knows himſelf to be of an ill nature, in reſpect of his pride, 
or ſeverity, or any ocher ill quality, let him whilſt he is Cardinal be ſure to avoid all 
Offices, in which he cannot affure himſelf but he ſhall diſcover the imperfteRions afore- 
ſaid z becauſe there is no body but argues with himſelt in this manner. He which cannot 
govern his own paſſions, in ſmall Offices, neither for hopes of the Papacy, nor for fear of 
his Enemies, how ſhall he govern them when he'is Pope, and nothing left for bim either 
to hope or to fear. Cardinal Savelli”in the Conclave of Sixtxs the 5th. having diſcover'd 
his nacural infirmiries in his Vicarſhip of Rome, and when he was Chief Inquiſtor, the 
whole Wood of his other good qualities were not ſufficient'to ballance them. And Car- 
dinal eorone was another inſtance 'of this z for having diſcover'd himſelf ( when he 
1ul'd the P.ncificate of Pius the 4th. ) to be of a vindicative humour, eſpecially againſt 
the Carafeſchi, that ;one thing was enough to intimidate the whole Conclave of 'Pius 
the 5th. and to bury a perſon of great parts in oblivion, who had otherwiſe doubtleſs 
been in the Apoſtolical Chair, Cardinal Coſenz.a had the ſame ſucceſs, in the Conclave 
of Gregory the 14th. being excluded, becauſe in his Office of Datary, in the time of 
Sixtus the 5th. he diſcover'd hignſelt inclinable to ſeverity. 

The Heads of FaQions,, are to. imploy all cheir diligence, to find out the natural con- 
ditions and intereſts of the ſeveral Cardinals, that they may know how to chooſe every 
man for his. turn : The inconſtant arg to be kept in an vpinion, that the Pope is as good 
as made z that they are to come immediately .ro.the EleQion,, lealt by leaving them op. 
portunity of adviſing with others, they way change their minds., $o Cardinal Alexan- 
drino dealt with Cardinal 4: S. Siſto, a various and unconſtant man ; he advis'd him to 
concurr in the EleGtion of eHontalto, and make himſelf the Author of jr, when it came 
ro the Vote, and the Scrutiny was made, perſwading him the ,Ele&ion was ſure , ar 
which S. Sſto being amaz'd, and having no time to make any diverſion, he ſubmitted, 
and the delign took effeR. } | 

If at any time a FaQtion be obſtinate, and perverſe, in recommending and bringing to 
the Scrutiny a perſon you are difident of , to, bring them to reafon, it will be conve- 
nient in your Scrutiny to propoſe ( by way of counterpoiſe ) one of its greareſt adver- 
faries, that ſo fear may prevail, where afte&tion could not. Of this ſtratagem'Cardinal 
eAlontalto made uſe, in the Conclave of Gregory the 14th. for the Spaniards being ob- 
{tina;e in their Votes for Palevtts, he propos'd in oppolition- r0..them, the Cardinal of 
Pero:.a, to whom they had an implacable averſion ; and he prefs'd jt ſo home, thar for' 
fear i; ſhould ſucceed, they rurn'd their thoughts upon Santa Severins, arid left Palcotto 
in the larch : By the ſame art the. Spaniaras circumvented Aonalio, that he gave over 
all. houghts of Cardinal Colonna, as was fuppoies, becaule as it were with Banners diC- 
play'd they ſeem'd. ro ru to the adoration of Sar Severina, whowss before excluded by 
Momalto, | 
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diſpute, to the end that ( when an opportunity ſerves, and the Fativns are tyred wich 
contention, and have but ſmall hopes ) he may then be propoſed on a tudden, and the 
Head bending all his Votes upon him, let him go briskly and couragioully to the Adora- 
tion - For the adverſary being wearied with the tediouſneſs of contepding, and finding 
himſelf ſurprized, and the Enemy preſſing on with ſo much reſolution, lotes both his 
power and his prudence rogether : And this was evident by ſoxtalto in the Conclave 
of Gregory the 14th. who in two months tierce combat with the Spaniards, made not 
the leatt diſcovery of Cardinal Cremona, till that the deligns of both parties being deſpe- 
rate, on a ſudden he propoſed him, and getting together his Votes, he paſs'd immediacely 
to the Adoration, and created him Pope. 

It is no ealie matter to break an obſtinate conſpiracy for the EleQion of a perſon, 
eſpecially if the Party be conliderable , unleſs rheir practiſes be deltroy'd, by the Exclu- 
ders propoling a perion of their own adverſe Fation, which for the moſt part has been 
ſucceſsful, as oft as it has been tryed : So it happen'd in the Conclave of Clement 
the 8th. the Spaniſh party for two months together, gave their Votes conſtantly in fa- 
vour of San Severina, nor Was their conſtancy ever thaken or diſturb'd, till Cardinal 
Aldobrandino ( who was a Spaniard) was propos'd by the Excluders, who promiſing 
the Head of that Fation ( which was Avila) to choole any one Pope that he ſhould 
name, without communicating firſt with his followers, they were diſoblig'd in that 
manner, they were ll ready ro run from bis Colours : But to pacific them, Aldebrandino 
was glad to come to an abſolute rupture with Avila, 

It the Head of the Including FaRtion, offers the Head of the Excluding Party, to aſſiſt 
him at any time, in the EleRion of one of the Excludents, Jet him alwayes be ſuſpicious ; 
for kis delign is rather to ſeparate, and divide the Squadron of Excluders, than to do 
him any good in good earneſt, This Cardinal Aorntalro found to be true in the Con- 
clave of Leo the 1 1th. when Aldobrandino, to ſeparate the Excludents, who kad ſtritly 
engag'd themſelves with Montalto, propos'd to him to chooſe one of his party z but as 
he knew very well how to open his eyes, and diſcover Aldebrandino's deligns, ſo he knew 
well enough how to ſhut his ears, and evade them. 

Let a Cardinal in the Conclave, avoid all occalions of Rupture, as much as he can ; 
for if once he be declar'd an Enemy, immediately the Spirit of reveng: enters into kis 
hearr, which may perhaps be inſtrumental ro the dergiment of his Enemy, but ſhall never 
be of advantage to himſelf : And this alſo Aldabrakdino found true, in the Conclaye of 
Leo the 11th. for coming to words, and a manifeſt breach with Avila, he preſently fix'd 
his thoughts upon a perſon he had otherwiſe never remembred, which was Cardinal 
eAledict ; one he had no kindneſs for at all, but he choſe him to be reveng'd of 
eAvila, 

The like Aphoriſms may be ſeen likewiſe for the Courr, ſeeing that in ſuch caſes the 
pens of the moſt curious are at work, to diſcover their ſubtilties, for the benefit of the 
Publique z however their pains have not met with ſo great an applauſe : whereas theſe 
Aphoriſms of Azolino were commended as ſoon as they were ſeen, and judg'd very pro- 
per for the inſtrution of the Cardinals during the vacancy ot the vee, eſpecially ſuch as 
have not been in any Conclave before : Experience in ſuch things, exceeds all manner of 
Learning Yet to {peak freely, | atn-net difpleas'd with the opinion of a Friend of mine, 
who being well vers'd in the intereſts of rhe Court, diſcourſes liberally in company, and 
will oftentimes have his own judgement prevail, before any bcdies elſe. He aftirms, thar 
neither Experience, nor Learning, are conliderable in the Gonclaves, and maintains it 
with more arguments than this Paper will contain. Be it as it will, it is not known 
which meets with more rubs in the Conclave, the Experienc'd, or the Learned Cardinals. 
They which by ſtudy, and revolving of Hiltory, manage the affairs of the New Pope, 
will not ſtoop to perſons of the greateſt Experience, becauſe by a&ual praftice they have 
gain'd ſome air of reputation in the precedent Conclaves. In like manner thole who 
have been Experienc'd, do pretend to command thoſe who are thought Learned, for ha- 
ving read in ſome Books, or heard diſcourſes CEP Conclave or other, Ng 
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But I will not condemn either Experience, or Learning ; Experience is good in the 
Conclaves, and Learning is better ; but Prudence is more neceflary than both. A lirtle 
Experience is enough for a prudent Cardinal, whereas all the Experience in the World is 
in vain, if they know not how to uſe it with diſcretion. In ſeveral Conclaves there have 
been ſeveral inexperienc'd Cardinals, ( 1 might ſay ignorant of the myſtery of Eletion 
of Popes ) yet they have proſper'd very well, and by their prudence prevail'd with 
thoſe, who doubted not to have gain'd them in a ſhort time. 

Experience interrupts that many times, which Prudence contrives ; whereas Prudence 
conjoyns that, which Experience hath broken. In this lait Conclave ſeveral effeRs of 
this nature were ſeen, bur not ſo many as in the two former z in which the mo? Expe- 


rienc'd loſt their Chard of Navigation, becauſe they had not the judgement to make uſe 
of it with diſcretion. 
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